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HOLIDAY   GIFTS 


AS  Christmas  comes  round  the  old 
question    of    ''what    to    give'' 
again  faces  ns.    This  might  be 
answered   with    another  query, 
''What's  the  uset"   Alas,  in  much  holi- 
day-giving there  is  little  reason,  less 
logic,  and  no  use. 
But  this  is  not  a 
Christmas  preach- 
ment. 

To  the  Yuletide 
gift-maker  many 
interesting  exhi- 
bitions and  sales 
are  now  open.  In 
the  Field  building 
the  Krayle  com- 
pany is  showing 
some  very  ingen- 
ious articles.  In 
hand-wrought 
and  applied 
leather  Mrs.  Ame- 
lia Hyde  Center 
contributes  sev- 
eral exceedingly 
good  things. 
Leather- work  has 
made  great  strides 
in  the  past  year, 
and  in  the  hands 
of  an  artist-crafts- 
man the  field  is  a 
wide  one.  The 
trouble  with  much 
of  the  work  in 
this  medium  is 
that  people  with 
little  knowledge 
of  drawing  and  no  conception  of  design 
undertake  it.  The  result  is  that  most 
of  the  leather  articles  in  the  shops,  like 
most  of  the  burnt  woodwork,  is  hope- 


Lkathkr  Bag,  Moxjntkd  in  Copper 
Designed  by  Miss  Reade 


lessly  bad.    These  crude  attempts  are  a 
twofold  evil — they  discourage  the  buyer 
and  nearly  exterminate  the  art.     Such 
efforts    as    Mrs.    Center's    and    Miss 
Anderson's    show  the    possibilities  of 
leather,  and  it  is  this  leaven  that  in 
time  will  leaven 
the  whole  lump. 
Mrs.  Center's 
work    is    mainly 
conventionalized, 
and  her  magazine 
covers  are  effec- 
tive Christmas 
gifts.      Mrs. 
Jacques   has   a 
jolly    thing    in 
leather  for  chil- 
dren.   It  is  a  big 
book    bound    in 
brown,  with  a 
brown   bear   on 
the    cover   and 
brown    lettering. 
Inside  is  tiie  Lin- 
coln Park  alpha- 
bet that  appeared 
during  the  sum- 
mer in  the  Chi- 
cago   Tribune. 
Each  page  has  a 
woodcut  and  the 
initial  is  cleverly 
illuminated  in 
red   and   gold. 
Mrs.  Jacques 
works    in    many 
lines.     On  the 
walls    of    the 
Krayle  room,  above  a  fine  settle  designed 
by  Miss    Burgess,    and    beneath   Miss 
Beade's  plate-rack,  are  several  of  her 
etchings.     One  depicts  a  gnarled  Japa- 
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nese  plant  in  a  quaint  jar,  and  is  a  deco- 
rative bit.  Mrs.  Krycher  is  represented 
by  some  effective  monotypes  and  Miss 
Bracken  by  several  beautiful  bas-reliefs 
— among  them  studies  of  Tolstoi  and  of 
Paderewski.  Her  charming  ** Japanese 
Mother"  is  displayed  here  —  both  in 
plaster  and  in  bronze.  Here  also  may 
be  found  the  graceful  water-nymph 
modeled  by  the  late  Emil  Wuertz.  In 
view  of  the  manner  of  his  death  a  sad 
significance  clings  to  this  little  laugh- 
ing sprite  which  was  his  last  work. 

Mr.    Henning    Ryden    exhibits    bas- 
reliefs,   crests,   and  monograms.     The 


A  Brass  Candlestick 

Designed  by  Mr.  Jarvie 


crests  are  drawn  with  great  spirit,  yet 
with  a  careful  regard  to  the  rigid  rules  of 
heraldry. 

Miss  Burgess  has  recently  designed 
some  beautiful  redwood  chairs,  simple 
in  line  and  with  a  slight  decoration  in 
fire-etching  in  subdued  colors.  A  desk 
designed  by  this  versatile  woman  has 
carvings  by  Miss  Bracken  and  copper 
handles  by  Miss  Reade. 

Turning  from  big  things  to  smaller 
ones.  Miss  Reade  has  lately  executed 
many  attractive  articles  with  Kris 
Kringle  distinctly  in  mind — belt-clasps 
in  copper,  mountings  for  bags  in  that 
metal,  pins  of  silver  set  with  uncut  tur- 
quoises, and  a  most  interesting  brooch 
with  an  unpolished  Mexican  opal. 
Miss  Reade' s  work  shows  the  designer's 
touch,  and  the  smallest  object  of  her 
handicraft  is  strong  in  line  and  execu- 
tion. She  has  chosen  a  passage  from 
Thomas  k  Kempis,  less  known  than 
Channing's  ^^ Symphony,"  and  conse- 
quently less  hackneyed,  lettered  it  by 
hand  on  Japan  vellum,  illuminated  it  with 
a  conventionalized  border  in  yellows, 
greens,  and  golden  browns,  and  framed 
it  with  a  narrow  band  of  brown  passe- 
partout. She  has  bound  the  **Hollow 
Land,"  by  William  Morris,  lately  pub- 
lished by  Mosher,  m  covers  of  brown 
ooze,  and  made  for  it  a  marker  of  leather 
and  copper.  Books,  after  all,  are  the 
gifts  of  gifts.  Mr.  Ralph  Fletcher 
Seymour's  carefully  designed  and  hand- 
lettered  volumes  make  approprite  gifts, 
and  *'The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  which 
appears  this  year,  has  both  beauty 
and  distinction.  Lettered  by  hand  and 
printed  on  hand-made  paper,  these  vol- 
umes have  caught  a  bit  of  the  charm 
that  belongs  to  an  earlier  age,  when  men 
worked  for  the  joy  of  doing. 

In  early  December,  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Society  holds  its  annual  exhi- 
bition in  Miss  Waite's  studio  in  the 
Woman's  Temple.  From  the  host  of 
good  things  seen  in  the  studios  of  the 
members,  the  showing  promises  to  be 
an  unusually  strong  one.  Miss  Louise 
Anderson  has  fashioned  a  corner  desk 
that  is  almost  as  fascinating  as  a  corner 
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cupboard.  It  is 
of  weathered 
oak,  extremely 
simple  in  con- 
struction, and 
consists  of  a 
triangular 
shelf,  a  tri- 
angular seat, 
and  several 
small  shelves, 
behind  quaint 
little  doors. 
She  attributes 
her  inspiration 
to  the  furni- 
ture of  the  old 
Spanish  mis- 
sions, but  it  is 
nevertheless  a 
very  original 
piece  of  work. 
In  her  artistic 
house  in  Rush 
Street  it  stands 
firmly  in  the 
corner,  tempo- 
rarily holding 
some  of  her 
copper  bowls. 
Near  it  is  a  big 
oak  table, frank 
in  every  line, 
and  by  its  side  is  a  sturdy  broad-backed 
oak  chair.  There  is  a  fine  lamp  on  the 
table,  tall  and  graceful  in  shape,  with 
a  unique  shade  in  copper.  Another 
lamp  has  a  samovar  for  a  base,  a  very 
good  one  be  it  said,  and  a  shade  of 
brass-wire  cloth.  A  fruit-dish  of  carved 
black  walnut,  low  in  design,  with  a 
border  of  leaves  and  great  copper 
handles,  is  among  her  new  ventures. 
Narrow  shelves  or  racks  of  wood  for 
photographs  are  clever  devices,  ^*pic- 
ture-ledges,"  Miss  Anderson  calls  them. 
She  has  a  nursery  cupboard  with  low 
shelves  for  toys,  with  gay  Walter  Crane 
pictures  fastened  back  of  the  small 
glass  doors,  and  a  rabbit  screen  for 
small  people  that  is  a  positive  delight. 
It  is  a  low  three-leaved  affair,  with  a 
frieze  of  the  jolliest  rabbits,  and  below 


A  Krayle  Corner.    Hall-Seat  by  Miss  Bracken,  Cupboard 
BY  Mrs.  Erycher,  Chair  by  Miss  Burgess 


are  spaces  for  nursery  artists  to  draw 
or  paste  pictures.  St.  Nicholas  in  mak- 
ing notes  of  the  Cranford  doll-houses 
should  add  this  screen,  and  if  possible 
the  cupboard.  The  corner  desk  and  the 
carved  fruit-dish  will  be  on  exhibition 
in  Miss  Waiters  room,  but  many  of  the 
other  articles  must  be  sought  in  Miss 
Anderson's  home. 

Mrs.  Wynne  has  been  doing  wonder- 
ful things  in  leather  this  winter.  Her 
belts  with  buckles  of  copper  or  enamel 
are  revelations  in  color.  There  is  a 
touch  of  genius  about  everything  Mrs. 
Wynne  does — whether  she  writes  of  old 
china  and  comer  cupboards,  or  forges 
a  silver  porringer,  or  transfers  the 
colors  of  a  butterfly's  wing  to  a  bit  of 
enamel.  Her  work  is  individual,  'and 
is  a  reflection  of  her  personality.     It  is 
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to  be  regretted  that  her  **happy 
thoughts' '  in  leather  and  copper  have 
been  promised  to  a  Buffalo  exhibit,  and 
consequently  wUJ.  not  be  seen  here  at 
present. 

Of  the  many  contributions  to  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  it  is  only  possible  to  speak 
briefly.  Mrs.  Taylor  sends  a  beautiful 
chest  with  a  strong  simple  design  in 
Indian-pipes,  and  Mrs.  Klapp  some  of 
her  loVely  and  inimitable  jewels.  Mr. 
Bulger  is  represented  by  several  delight- 
ful bits  of  pottery,  and  Mr.  Jarvie  by 
two  admirable  lanterns. 

Some  of  Mr.  Jarvie' s  candlesticks, 
recently  seen  in  his  workshop,  are 
extremely  interesting.  There  are  sev- 
eral in  brass,  tall  and  slender  in  design, 
that  have  the  iridescent  qualities  of 
Tiffany  glass.  Another  is  in  plain 
brass,  and  still  another  is  a  successful 
experiment  in  pewter. 

In  decorated  china  the  exhibition  has 
a  number  of  well-executed  pieces.  This 
branch  of  ceramic  art  has  made  great 
progress  in  the  past  half-dozen  years. 
Designs  are  more  conventionalized  and 


Desk  DssiaNSD  bt  Miss  Burgess,  with 
Copper  Mountings  by  Miss  Reade 


Silver  Belt,  Set  with  Amethysts 
Designed  by  Miss  Reade 

color  schemes  more  judiciously  handled 
than  of  yore.  Chinese  influence  is 
noted  in  much  of  the  work,  but  Chinese 
motives  have  not  been  slavishly  fol- 
lowed. 

Miss  Helen  Halsey  is  working  busily 
in   pyrogravure,   making  boxes   and 
picture-frames  and  all  sorts  of  Christ- 
masy  things.     Mrs.  R.   M.   McCreery, 
Miss  Jeanne  Stewart,  and  Miss  Leonide 
C.  Laveron    are    now    showing    many 
dainty  pieces  of  china  in  their  studios. 
In  Mrs.  Sheridan's  rooms  are  fine  bits 
of  brass  and  copper,  pieces  of  Chinese 
pottery  and  rare  embroideries.    In 
the  Venetian  building,  Miss  Neale 
'  has  some  old  French  candlesticks 
and  a  number  of  alluring  objects 
from  the  Exposition.    Little  figures 
in  green  bronze,  full  of  grace  and 
spirit,  seem  at  first  glance  only  for 
ornament,  albeit  fascinating  at  that. 
They    are    in    reality    seals    for  a 
writing-desk,   and  are  particularly 
recommended  to  the  Christmas  gift- 
maker  who  is  searching  for  some- 
thing new.     Miss  Neale  has  a  shelf 
of  Mexican   pottery   and   a   dozen 
or  more  gayly  decorated  Brittany 
plates. 

To  many  people  a  piece  of  old 
china  appeals  as  no  modem  plate 
or  pitcher  can,  no  matter  how  rich 
the  color  or  elaborate  the  design. 
To  these,  Chicago  never  had  so 
much  to  offer  as  this  winter — never 
such  attractive  old  china,  such  fine 
pewter,  such  glittering  copper  and 
brass.  In  the  shop  of  the  Virginia 
Antique  Furniture  Company  is  a  set 
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of  copper  luster  that  is  calculated  to 
haunt  the  dreams  of  a  lover  of  old 
china.  There  are  four  pieces,  teapot, 
hot- water  pot,  sugar-bowl,  and  creamer. 
The  luster  is  very  dark  and  has  a 
quaint  decoration  in  green  and  dull 
pink.  Copper  luster  pitchers  are  often 
unearthed,  but  teapots  of  luster,  even  in 
the  old  days,  were  uncommon,  and  this 
charming  little  set  is  most  unusual. 
Among  the  host  of  attractions  in  this 
shop  are  several  pieces  of  black  Wedg- 
wo<^,  Delft  bowls  in  rare  design,  a  set 
of  old  Berlin,  and  a  quantity  of  beauti- 
ful plates  and  platters. 

In  Cowan's  big  showrooms  many 
preparations  for  the  holidays  have  been 
made.  In  addition  to  tibe  antiques, 
there  are  a  number  of  interesting  lamps, 
the  shades  chosen  with  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  color  and  motive  of 
the  base.  The  green  Sedji  pottery  may 
be  found  here  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  and 
also  a  few  pieces  of  that  older  Japanese 
ware — Kutani,  brilliant  in  decoration 
and  fine  in  design. 

Across  State  Street  bridge,  in  the 
midst  of  a  whirl  of  traffic,  is  a  veritable 
curiosity- shop,  full  of  old-time  things 
that  seem  very  remote  from  the  roar 
and  din  outside.  On  tables  and  shelves 
and  hidden  away  in  drawers  are  more 
old  curios  than  could  be  recorded  in  a 
day.  Mr.  Burghoefler  is  a  kindly  soul, 
with  the  true  collector's  instincts,  and 
will  show  you  all  his  treasures,  without 


A  Chkst,  by  Mrs.  Taylor 


A  Jarvie  Candlestick  in  Pewter 

a  thought  of  parting  with  one.  It  is  a 
good  place  to  loiter  in 
during  the  holidays,  for 
one  never  knows  what 
the  old  cabinets  aud 
portfolios  may  disdore, 
and  thus  a  touch  of 
mystery  is  added  to  the 
pursuit. 

Coming  to  the  more 
conventional,  many  of 
the  big  shops  now  have 
** antique  departments" 
— alas,  that  anything  so 
adorable  as  antiques 
should  be  relegated  to  a 
department.  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.  make  a  par- 
ticularly   strong    show- 
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ing  in  old^;  blue  Delft  and  historical 
Staffordshire,  and  have  besides  quan- 
tities of  pewter  and  copper.  Carson, 
Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.  have  many  reproduc- 
tions of  old  brass,  and  much  that  is  good 
in  Benares  and  other  eastern  metals. 
For  those  who  like  the  individuality  that 
accompanies  small  enterprises,  there  are 
those  quaint  shops,  the  Copper  Kettle 
on  Michigan  Avenue,  and  the  Iron  Lan- 
tern in  the  Field  building. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  material  to  choose 
from  this  Christmas,  and  if  one's  friends 
have  well-established  hobbies  gift- 
making  becomes  delightfully  simple. 
I^The  collector  who  has  thirty-seven 
candlesticks  is  made  even  more  happy 
by  receiving  the  thirty-eighth,  and  one 
who  has  developed  the  basket  fad  can 


Brass  Candlesticks,  bt  Mr.  Jarvie 


One  op  Mr.  Jarvie' s  Ideas  in  Brass 


never  have  too  many  baskets.  The 
woman  who  frankly  confesses  that  she 
adores  snuff-boxes  and  dotes  on  teapots 
need  cause  her  acquaintances  no  per- 
plexity when  the  holidays  come.  No 
piece  of  silver  from  Tiffany  will  please 
the  autograph  hunter  half  so  much  as 
a  signature  he  does  not  possess,  and  no 
jewel  will  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  lover  of  old  books  as  will  some  musty 
volume  that  has  long  been  coveted. . 

The  difficulty  lies  in  finding  the  **right 
thing''  for  the  people  who  have  no 
gentle  manias,  no  fads,  no  hobbies. 
Alas,  there  are  many  such — well-ordered 
minds,  with  no  special  madness.  To 
these  we  must  make  conventional  pres- 
ents and  spend  much  thought  in  the 
purchase  thereof.  But  whether  the  gift 
be  great  or  small,  old  or  new,  the 
bestowing  must  be  a  joy,  not  a  burden, 
otherwise  the  Christmas  spirit  is  absent 
and  both  the  giving  and  the  receiving 
are  meaningless. 

MARGARET   EDGEWOOD. 
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IT  is  a  fact  as  remarkable  as  true, 
that  at  the.  present  day  the  making 
of  colored- glass  windows  which  are 
worthy  of  being  compared  with 
those  of  the  best  period  of  the  art  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  One  fancies  that  the  conti- 
nental nations,  with  their  great  wealth 
of  traditions  and  the  work  of  old  masters 
for  constant  guidance  and  inspiration, 
must  lead  the  world  in  all  matters  of 
aesthetics,  but  this  is  in  no  wise  the 
ease,  for  all  over  Europe  one  is  struck 
by  the  amazing  contrast  between  the 
windows  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  or  even  of  much  later  dates, 
and  the  modern  creations,  which  are  of 
the  same  stupid  and  conventional  type 
as  those  which  our  second  and  third 
class  decorating  firms  put  up  here. 

This  unfortunate  condition  is  fully 
realized  and  acknowl- 
edged in  France,  and 
with  the  generosity  and 
broad  judgment  that  has 
made  Paris  the  world's 
art  center,  the  French 
artists  have  shown  the 
most  flattering  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  being 
done  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  For 
though  these  two  schools 
of  glass-workers  are 
worlang  on  distinctly  in- 
dividual and  quite  differ- 
ent lines,  an  impartial 
mind  must  consider  the 
achievements  of  both  as 
being  of  a  very  high 
order.  To  Mr.  John  La 
Parge  and  Sir  Edwin 
Bume- Jones,  each  pre- 
eminent in  his  own  coun- 
try, the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury owes  the  proof  that 
<5olored  glass  did  not  die 
out  as  a  fine  art  with  the 
inspiration  of  Gothic 
architecture. 


It  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
glass  is  a  peculiar  medium,  to  be  used 
for  certain  ends ;  it  was  never  intended 
to  imitate  oil-painting  or  any  kind  of 
painting;  the  artist  uses  a  palette  of 
colors  in  glass  instead  of  pigments,  and 
if  he  understands  his  craft,  will  appreci- 
ate its  limitations,  possibilities,  and 
beauties,  and  confine  himself  to  its 
legitimate  boundaries.  The  origin  of 
such  windows  arose  from  the  enormous 
open  spaces  in  the  cathedrals,  which  led 
to  the  common  definition  of  a  Gothic 
building  as  a  stone  roof  supported  by 
walls  of  glass;  the  glare  from  large 
white  transparencies  would  have  been 
intolerable,  even  had  it  been  possible 
to  make  larger  panes  for  the  purpose; 
but  at  that  time  the  knowledge  of 
chemistry  and  mechanics  was  so  limited 
that  only  small  pieces  could  be  manu- 
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factured.  Since  there  was 
then  no  division  between 
the  arts  and  crafts,  and 
the  person  who  drew  a 
design  had  also  to  make 
the  materials  for  carrying 
it  out,  the  artists  reveled 
in  the  beautiful  colors  that 
rewarded  their  simple  ex- 
periments. In  France  and 
Italy,  where  there  is  so 
much  sunlight,  rich,  dark 
hues  were  placed  side  by 
side,  with  only  here  and 
there  a  streak  of  light, 
while  in  England,  where 
the  atmosphere  is  much 
grayer,  a  large  proportion 
of  white  and  silver  was 
mingled  with  the  color. 

One  of  the  rules  of 
good  architecture  is,  that 
if  a  building  purports  to 
be  made  of  marble  or 
stone  it  shall  really  be  of 
that  substance,  andj  not 
of  stucco,  plaster,  and 
other  cheap  things  that 
will  soon  crumble  and  fall 
to  pieces,  a  proven  sham 
and  fraud  instead  of  the 
enduring  material  which 
it  resembled.  And  this 
rule  applies  quite  as  rig- 
orously to  our  subject. 

There  is  no  art  which 
has  been  more  degraded, 
where  every  cheap  de- 
vice to  save  expense  and 
procure  meretricious 
effects  has  been  resorted 
to,  and  all  kinds  of  tech- 
nical trickery  discovered 
to  cover  bad  drawing  and 
poor  color,  with  the  re- 
sult, that  in  a  few  years 
the  stains  and  painting 
applied  so  ignorantly 
have  peeled  from  the  sur- 
faces that  they  were  in- 
tended   to    cover,   while 

Designed  by  the  Tiffany  tOUCS    haVC    vanished,    Or  Designed  by  the  Tiffany 
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Window  ik  Chi  Psi  Fraternity  JIall,  Amhirst  CJollegk 
Designed  by  MaiUand  Armstrong 


eaten  through  the  thin  glaze  that  made 
them  passably  agreeable. 

Any  number  of  windows  made  on 
such  lines  have  not  been  able  to  weather 
fifty  years,  while  the  lights  that  William 
of  Arezzo  set  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce  at  Florence  have  been  for  five 
centuries  a  glorious  ornament  which 
time  has  only  rendered  more  beautiful, 
and  the  cathedral  at  Chartres  still  glows 
with  the  rich  colors  streaming  through 
the  clearstory  windows  which  were  put 


in  place  in  the  twelfth  century.  This 
brings  us  to  a  careful  definition  of  the 
way  in  which  this  old  glass  was  made, 
and  to  the  disentangling  of  the  terms  of 
the  art,  which,  owing  to  the  common 
use  of  stained  glass,  to  designate  all 
colored  windows,  have  fallen  into  the 
utmost  confusion. 

Even  people  who  pride  themselves 
upon  some  knowledge  of  sesthetics, 
speak  of  stained,  painted,  and  colored 
glass  as  being  the  same  thing,  whereas 
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Designed  by  John  La  Farge 


the  words  define  three 
separate  technical  pro- 
cesses. The  foundation 
of  all  is  the  colored 
glass. 

In  this  the  coloring 
matter  is  mixed  with  the 
other  necessary  sub- 
stances in  the  melting- 
pot,  and  is  incorporate 
in  the  very  body  of  the 
sheet  when  it  is  rolled 
out  to  cool .  This  is  tech- 
nical ly  called  pot  metal, 
and  will  be  so  designated 
during  the  remainder 
of  this  paper. 

When  enamels  are 
fused  to  the  surface  of 
this  pot  metal,  it  is 
painted  glass.  The  heads 
and  hands  in  a  window 
are  usually  painted  and 
fired  several  times  before 
a  finished  result  is  ob- 
tained. 

When  a  stain  is  ap- 
by  a  great 
heat  pene- 
pot  metal, 
changing  its  color  or 
tone,  it  is  stained  glass. 

Pot  metal  was  the  only 
material  which  the  orig- 
inal window-makers 
knew  anything  about; 
their  chemicals  were 
few,  and  their  drawing 
feeble  and  archaic,  but 
they  worked  with  the 
fervor  of  purely  artistic 
souls,  bent  on  the  high- 
est expression  in  their 
power,  for  the  love  of 
art  and  the  glory  of  God. 

When,  during  the 
Renaissance,  the  paint- 
ers devoted  themselves 
entirely  to  working  in 
oil  and  fresco,  glass- 
making  fell  to  inferiors ; 
and  it  is  sad  to  trace 
the    degeneration  that 


plied,  and 
degree  of 
trates    the 
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Panel  in  Philadelphia  High  School 

Xiesigned  by  the  Tiffany  Company 


followed,  until  the  power  of  drawing 
a  fine  design  or  making  proper  glass 
was  quite  extinct. 

The  Oxford  movement  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century  brought  about  a 
greater  interest  in  church-decorating  in 
England,  undoubtedly  preserving  much 
that  was  old,  but  scarcely  making  any 
improvements  in  the  new ;  moreover,  the 
misdirected  revivals  of  glassmaking 
made  in  Germany  at  the  time  ushered  in 


a  period  of  the  worst  taste  that  has  ever 
prevailed.  This  German  influence  was, 
most  unfortunately,  a  popular  one,  and 
the  civilized  world  was  burdened  with 
its  manufactured  memorial  windows, 
costly  examples  of  which  are  plentiful 
even  in  this  country. 

But  better  things  were  in  store  in 
England.  Burne-Jones  and  other  dis- 
tinguished artists  turned  public  attention 
to  the  art,  with  the  desire  of  exalting  it 
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Window  in  Church  op  the  Ascension 

New  York 

Designed  by  Frederic  CrowDinshield 


to  its  former  position.  In  the  revival 
that  followed  there  was  nothing  revo- 
lutionary, but  the  most  charming  quali- 
ties traditional  in  English  glass  were 
retained.  As  had  always  been  the  cus- 
tom, a  great  deal  of  painted  and  stained 
glass  was  used,  and  attention  was  given 
to  delicacy  of  detail,  to  the  careful 
patterning  of  rich  garments,  to  the 
liberal  use  of  silver  and  white  panes, 
and  to  a  tasteful  but  by  no  means  a  grand 
system  of  color.  A  most  subtle,  exqui- 
site charm  is  breathed  from  the  sweot- 
faced,  graceful  figures  in  many  of  these 
new  windows;  the  lights  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  by  Burne-Jones,  for 
instance,  are  worthy  of  ranking  with 
the  best  achievements  of  any  period. 
English  glass  is  somewhat  too  pallid  in 
color  to  be  entirely  successful  in  our 
brilliant  atmosphere,  but  there  is  a  fine 
example  of  Burne-Jones' s  style  in  the 
''Building  of  the  Temple''  at  Trinity 
Church,  Boston,  and  of  Henry  Holiday's 
in  the  churches  of  the  Incarnation,  New 
York  City,  Holy  Trinity,  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Epiphany,  Washington,  D.  C. 
One  of  the  latter' s  most  important  com- 
positions is  in  Grace  Church,  Utica,  New 
York. 

With  us  glassmaking  is  not  yet  a 
generation  old.  About  thirty  years  ago 
Mr.  John  La  Parge  and  Mr.  Louis 
Tiffany,  after  studying  both  new  and 
old  windows  abroad,  returned  home  to 
experiment  on  their  own  account.  It 
was  their  ambition  to  reproduce  the 
gem-like  colors  of  the  old  masters'  pot 
metal,  and  to  their  success  in  this  they 
added  the  discovery  of  a  formula,  for 
making  opalescent  glass,  which  has 
opened  a  vast  field  of  beauty  to  our 
decorators. 

The  famous  windows  in  Cambridge 
and  Boston,  Massachusetts,  which  were 
Mr.  La  Parge' s  first  completed  work, 
still  stand,  in  our  judgment,  as  achieve- 
ments of  the  highest  order,  which 
sprang  suddenly  into  existence  through 
the  power  of  the  artist's  genius,  and 
made  the  school  of  glassmaking  in  this 
country  full-grown  at  its  birth. 

Any  American  with  the  right  feeling  of 
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patriotism  must  be  proud  of  the  honor 
in  which  Mr.  La  Parge  is  held  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home.  I  know  of  no  repu- 
tation so  high,  unless  it  is  that  of  Mr. 
Augustus  Saint  Gaudens,  by  whom,  of 
course,  it  is  as  justly  merited. 

Mr.  Louis  C.  Tiffany  has  not  only 
designed  many  windows  of  distinction, 
but  by  the  establishment  of  a  great 
decorating  firm  has  done  the  greatest 
service  toward  educating  popular  taste 
and  upholding  truly  artistic  standards. 
His  continual  experiments  have  added 
all  kinds  of  rich  colors  and  textures  to 
the  glass  palette  now  in  use.  Of  the 
splendid  pieces  of  decoration  which 
have  grown  under  his  direction,  the 
Tiffany  Chapel  is  perhaps  the  most 
famous.  This  superb  interior  is  quite 
worthy  to  rank  with  many  a  medieval 
monument.  Mr.  Maitland  Armstrong 
and  Mr.  Frederic  Crowninshield  are  two 
of  our  most  distinguished  artists  in 
stained  glass,  devoting  their  talents 
entirely  to  the  work,  while  many  of  our 
figure  painters,  Mr.  Will  H.  Low,  Mr. 
Elihu  Vedder,  Mr.  Edward  Simmons, 


etc. ,  have  occasionally  furnished  designs 
which  have  added  to  the  richness  of  the 
art. 

The  American  school  of  glassmaking, 
then,  must  be  judged  as  a  return  to  the 
original  methods  of  those  who  first 
created  the  subject,  enriching  the  *'pot 
metaP'  of  the  ancients  by  the  experi- 
ments of  modern  chemistry.  It  uses 
leading  to  follow  the  drawing  and 
natural  lines — never  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  —  and  considers  painting  and 
staining  as  resources  to  be  used  as 
sparingly  as  possible,  and  in  a  legiti- 
mate way  that  will  make  them  of  endur- 
ing value.  Moreover,  it  will  not 
counsel  the  division  of  artist  and  arti- 
san, but  insists  that  the  glass  for  a 
design  shall  be  selected  either  by  the 
designer  himself,  or  some  one  trained  in 
the  matter,  and  never  left  to  workmen. 
As  by  such  simple,  natural  rules  the. 
best  work  of  the  world  has  ever  been 
done,  it  is  not  too  much  to  claim  for  our 
glass  a  future  as  progressive  as  the  past 
thirty  years  have  been  frtiitful. 

^  PAULINE  KING. 


A  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  KITCHEN 


OUR  attention  is  so  constantly 
called  at  present  to  the  colonial 
period  in  literature,  art,  and 
home  decoration,  that  there  is 
no  doubt  but  we  aret  prepared  to  appreci- 
ate the  true  worth  of  the  most  salient 
points  of  excellence  of  that  period.  But 
with  the  twentieth  century  comes 
another  period,  and  the  importance  of 
its  innovations  is  not  easily  measured. 
We  have  not  come  to  the  end  of  invent- 
ive ingenuity,  and  there  are  certain 
practical  demands  which  should  be 
answered.  America  is  eminently  a 
country  of  homes,  beautiful  in  exterior 
architectural  design,  rich  in  varied 
woods  and  artistic  finish,  or  plain  and 
cozy,  as  the  dweller  therein  determines. 
But  even  the  best  of  these  houses  rarely 
contains    one    essential    of    comfort — 


a  model  kitchen.  More  often  in  this 
portion  of  the  house  than  in  any  other  ,| 
tidiness  and  misery  are  synonymous 
terms.  Yet  there  is  no  need  of  this; 
and  recently  a  practical  housewife  has 
demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  a  stove- 
less  kitchen.  A  cooking  apparatus 
affording  conveniences  for  every  kind 
of  cooking  is  recessed  into  the  side-wall 
of  the  kitchen,  and  the  arrangements 
are  made  more  convenient  and  complete 
than  those  usually  presented  by  a  range. 
The  chimney  is  left  open  for  about  six 
feet  above  the  floor,  and  covered  with 
white  enamel  brick,  the  floor  being  also 
laid  with  it  for  a  space  about  two  and 
a  half  feet  in  front  of  the  chimney.  At 
just  a  little  more  than  the  height  of  an 
ordinary  stove  is  a  marble  slab,  about 
five  feet  long  and  a  yard  wide.     This 
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slab  is  sunk  into  the  chimney,  extending 
into  the  room  about  sixteen  inches.  On 
the  slab  are  four  gas  burners  which  may 
be  unscrewed,  and  each  one  of  which  is 
covered  with  a  movable  metal  rack. 
In  the  chimney,  at  a  height  to  which 


dishes  used  in  cooking  could  be  easily 
lifted,  are  three  brass  doors.  These 
open  and  show  two  ovens  of  the  ordi- 
nary size,  16  by  22  inches,  and  a  warm- 
ing-oven a  little  more  than  half  the  size. 
The  burners  for  these  are  a  little  below 
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them,  hidden    from    sight  except  just  Qnite  a  distance  higher  there  is  an 

where  a  little  mica  slide  opens  so  that  opening  in  the  chimney  covered  by  a 

they  may  be   lighted.     The    heat   for  grating,  through  which  all  the  fumes  of 

the  warming-oven  comes  from   a  ver-  the  cooking  are    drawn  off.     All    the 

tical  broiler  which  is  built  in  just  be-  metal  work  about  this  apparatus,  with 

low  it.  the  exception  of  the  doors,  which  are  of 
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brass,  is  iron  finished  with  aluminum 
paint,  which  is  appropriate  with  the 
white  brick  and  marble,  and  is  kept 
clean  just  as  easily. 

It  can  readily  be  imagined  that  this 
arrangement  for  cooking  is  much  more 
sightly  than  even  the  neatest  of  gas- 
ranges,  while  its  conveniences  and  the 
greater  ease  in  working  it  affords  need 
scarcely  be  described.  The  amount  of 
backache  that  is  saved  the  cook  by  hav- 
ing the  ov^ns  placed  so  that  no  stooping 
is  necessary  is  almost  incalculable. 
Being  bricked  in  as  they  are,  it  takes 
just  about  half  the  time  to  heat  these . 
ovens  that  is  required  for  an  ordinary 
stove;  and  the  two  ovens  make  it  pos- 
sible to  do  just  twice  as  much  cooking  at 
the  same  time,  while  the  work  necessary 
for  cleanliness  is  just  about  none  at  all, 
compared  with  polishing  a  range. 

By  means  of  very  complete  and  con-, 
venieut  pantries,  in  which  all  of  the 
most  disagreeable  part  of  the  kitchen 
work  is  done,  things  are  arranged  so 
that  the  kitchen  is  left  comparatively 


free  as  a  servant's  dining-room  and 
sitting-room.  With  no  stove  to  dis- 
figure it,  and  all  need  for  having  it 
littered  with  dishes  and  pots  and  pans 
removed,  the  room  becomes  a  very 
attractive  one,  especially  with  the  simple 
but  comfortable  furnishings  provided. 
The  accompanying  illustrations  show 
the  model  closed  when  not  in  use,  and 
the  interior  of  one  of  the  baking-ovens, 
the  warming,  or  smaller,  oven,  and  the 
vertical  broUer,  with  two  of  the  burners 
i:emoved  for  cleaning  purposes.  Illu- 
niinating  gas  is  the  fuel  employed  in 
this  instance.  The  cost  of  such  a  cook- 
ing apparatus  is  not  so  great  as  might 
be  imagined,  and  it  can  be  constructed 
in  such  a  way  that  it  would  not  cost 
more  than  an  ordinary  range.  No 
patents  will  be  taken  out,  and  the  house- 
wives of  the  future  should  apply  these 
principles  to  their  homes.  This  stove 
has  been  in  use  for  some  time,  tested 
fully  in  baking,  roasting,  stewing,  and 
broiling,  and  found  perfect. 

JOSEPHINE  M.    MCLAUGHLIN. 


RARE  BLACK  BASALTES 


1^0,  the  collector  who  is    looking 
.about  for  something  odd,  very 
;    difficult  to  obtain,   but    always 
.  beautiful,  we  would  recommend 
the  acquisition  of  a  few  choice  specimens 
of  black  basaltes. 

There  is  one  point  about  this  ware 
which  makes  it  valuable  for  the  novice, 
it  has  never  been  copied  or  reproduced; 
so  when  you  find  a  piece  you  may  be 
quite  sure  it  is  genuine,  and  manufac- 
tured about  1770.  For  some  years  prior 
to  that  date,  and  for  some  years  later, 
when  that  most  interesting  and  enter- 
prising man,  Josiah  Wedgwood,  wished 
to  take  out  patents  in  1769  for  several 
processes  which  he  had  invented,  he 
could  not  include  black  basaltes.  The 
process  of  making  **black  ware''  had 
been  known  to  potters  for  some  years, 
but  it  was  Wedgwood  and  some  of  his 


contemporaries  who  brought  the  manu- 
facture to  its  superlative  point,  Wedg- 
wood who  named  it  and  crated  these 
objects  of  use  and  beauty  which  we  have 
before  us. 

There  was  a  great  **rage''  for  these 
ornamental  goods.  The  demand  from 
HQlland  was  surprisingly  large,  and 
curiously  enough,  two  of  the  pieces 
shown  were  found  only  a  few  years  since 
in  different  cities  of  that  interesting 
country. 

In  connection  with  the  black  basaltes, 
Mr.  Wedgwood  endeavored  to  distance 
competitors  by  bronzing  or  painting  in 
encaustics ;  and  though  vases  and  statu- 
ettes became  popular  treated  in  this 
manner,  they  never  had  the  vogue  that 
the  black  basaltes  enjoyed,  whether 
plain  or  polished.  In  truth,  it  is  in  these 
same  black  basaltes  that  some  of  Wedg- 
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wood's  tri- 
umphs are 
perpetuated, 
although  to 
the  casual  ob- 
server  the 
blue-and  - 
white  ware  is 
always  asso- 
ciated with 
the  great  pot- 
ter's  name. 
So  quickly 
did  titis  ware 
gain  favor 
that  the  de- 
mand was 
fairly  greater 
than  could  be 

supplied.  All  A  Sugak-Bowl 

the   skilled 

workmen  were  employed  on  vases,  stat- 
uettes, busts,  medallions,  and  intaglios, 
while  the  less  skilful  hands  turned  out 
tea-sets,  lamps,  tripods,  and  jugs  in 
endless  variety.  They  struggled  to  take 
advantage  of  a  rising  market,  in  a  man- 


A  Crxam-Pitcher 


ner  not  very  different  from  those  em- 
ployed by  tradesmen  one  hundred  years 
later. 

The  largest  figure-pieces  were  about 
twenty  to  twenty-five  inches  high.  Small- 
er groups  were  modeled  by  special  artists, 
and  the  vases  were  also  designed  with 
particular  care,  and  were  objects  of  great 
beauty  and  elegance.  You  will  not  often 
find  a  vase  outside  of  some  collection,  or 
the  cabinet  of  some  museum,  but  to  the 
real  china  hunter  the  chance  is  half  the 
pleasure  of  the  chase,  and  one  bit  unex- 
pectedly snapped  up  a  cause  of  years  of 
gratification. 

All  the  pieces  shown,  except  the 
smaller  teapot,  were  made  by  Wedg- 
wood, and  are  so  marked. 

That  teapot  was  made  by  Mayer, 
Tamer  &  Birch,  at  about  the  same 
period,  1770,  and  its  duplicate  may  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum,  where  it  is 
shown  as  a  flawless  example  of  black 
basaltes.  This  piece  was  picked  up  in 
London,  for  a  small  price,  by  one  of  the 
brotherhood  who  was  rummaging 
through  a  junk-shop  for  **finds,''  after 
the  fashion  of  his  kind.  It  will  repay 
the  closest  scrutiny.  The  severe  classic 
outline,  the  straight  nose,  and  graceful 
handle,  are  all  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The 
base  is  surrounded  by  a  simple  band. 
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and  above  this  are  groups,  two  on  each  On  the  shape  of  the  body  of  the  jug 
side,  of  fanciful  subjects.  Cupid  and  we  come  upon  a  well-known  foible  of 
a  lion  and  cupids  and  goats  are  the  two  Wedgwood's.  He  always  used  the  egg- 
seen  in  our  illustrations,  and  the  rich  shape  for  an  outline  when  possible  for 
black  lusterless  body  must  have  shown  his  vases  as  well  as  his  household 
to  great  advantage  on  a  snowy  cloth,  pieces.  To  our  own  mind  the  teapot  of 
amid  silver  or  shining  pewter.  this  set  is  the  choicest  piece  we  have 

The  first  three  pieces  comprise  a  tea-  seen.  It  is  larger  than  the  usual  run 
set.  On  the  bowl  and  jug  are  similar  of  specimens,  chaste  in  shape,  and  most 
groups.  Each  piece  has  on  it  a  figure  lovely  in  its  groups.  The  side  shown 
with  sad  aspect  hanging  a  wreath  on  has  a  classic  group,  maidens  represent- 
a  funeral  urn.  The  band  surrounding  ing  History  and  Fame  crowning  the 
the  base  is  different  in  all  three  pieces,  bust  of  Cicero  with  a  laurel  wreath, 
and  designed  by  its  simplicity  to  con-  The  other  side  is  ornamented  with  a 
trast  with  the  elegance  of  the  groups  group  of  vestal  virgins  standing  about 
above  it.  an  altar  and  preparing  to  sacrifice  a 

lamb.  The  figure  on 
the  top  is  a  woman 
veiled  and  seated, 
with  her  hands  rest- 
ing on  her  knees. 
A  scrollwork  sur- 
rounds the  base  of 
the  top.  The  quaint 
device  of  attaching 
the  top  to  the  handle 
by  a  chain  might 
well  be  emulated  to- 
day, when  choice 
cups  and  saucers 
are  in  constant  peril 
from  the  untimely 
fall  of  the  tops  of 
chocolate  -  pots  as 
well  as  teapots. 

It  is  hardly  just 
to  pass  from  the 
subject  of  basaltes 
and  their  classical 
ornamentation  with- 
out reference  to  the 
name  of  Flaxman, 
who  contributed  so 
largely  to  Wedg- 
wood's success.  It 
is  to  his  hand  and 
skill  that  we  owe 
the  beauty  of  the 
designs  which  are 
so  characteristic  of 
Wedgwood  ware. 
Cupids,  gods,  and 
A  Teapot  goddesses,     Greek 
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and  Roman  and  mythological  heroes, 
noble  and  pure  in  outline,  were  the  prod- 
uct of  his  pencil,  as  well  as  the  most 
lovely  groups  of  children  engaged  in  all 
their  pretty  sports.  He  also  drew  and 
modeled  portraits  which  were  made  in 
basaltes  or  cameos,  and  for  many  years 
worked  steadily,  and  for  what  seems 
remarkably  small  prices,  for  the  Wedg- 
wood potteries. 

It  was  Flaxman's  designs  which 
rendered  so  popular  the  tablets  of 
basaltes  which  were  set  in  furniture 
or  inserted  in  chimneypieces.  The  first 
tablets  produced  were  found  to  be  en- 
tirely too  small  for  effective  use  for 
this  purpose,  but  after  much  experi- 
menting on  Wedgwood's  part,  he  found 
he  could  increase  the  size  of  the  tab- 
lets. The  largest  one  he  succeeded  in 
making  was  but  twenty-three  inches  by 
nine  inches  in  size.  The  apotheosis 
of  Homer,  with  friezes  of  Apollo  and 
the  nine  muses  formed  one    of   their 


A  Medallion-  Richard  Ca.:uR  de  Lion 


a  Medallion— Edward  L 


most  celebrated  sets  for  a  chimney- 
piece. 

The  earlier  pieces  made  were  in  very 
high  relief,  but  as  skill  increased  the 
relief  was  lowered,  still  maintaining  the 
high  artistic  elegance  and  delicacy  for 
which  these  wares  were  so  noted. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  last  two  sub- 
jects of  our  sketch,  representing  the 
highest  point  in  the  manufacture  of 
basaltes.  These  are  the  beautiful 
medallions  drawn  and  modeled  by  the 
gifted  Flaxman  and  cast  by  Wedgwood. 
These  two  shown,  Edward  I.  and 
Richard,  Coeur  de  Lion,  are  two  of  a 
set  of  twelve,  six  with  the  names  incised 
and  six  without.  They  are  set  in  silver, 
a  plain  but  effective  mount,  the  white 
contrasting  well  with  the  dull  black  of 
the  basaltes. 

These  twelve  were  secured  from  an 
antiquarian  in  London  who  well  knew 
their  value,  and  the  history  of  their 
acquisition  would  fill  a  small  volume. 
He  parted  with  them  one  by  one,  as  with 
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A  Teapot 

the  apple  of  his  eye.  He  was  approached 
in  roundabout  and  devious  ways,  and 
by  divers  people,  till  at  last  the  whole 
number  was  drawn  away  from  him. 
The  miserly  spirit  of  the  London  holder 
has  descended  to  their  present  owner 
with  the  medallions,  and  he  tells  over 
his  treasures,  which  took  so  many  years 


to  secure,  with  as  tender  a  touch  as 
Wedgwood  himself  when  the  first  suc- 
cessful product  of  his  skill  was  laid  in 
his  hand. 

These  medallions  are  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  years  old,  and  it  is 
usually  only  possible  to  pick  up  an  odd 
one  here  or  there. 

Mr.  Wedgwood's  personal  character 
was  such,  and  his  art  and  manufactures 
were  so  advanced  for  the  time  in  which 
he  lived,  that  his  choicest  productions 
were  appreciated  only  by  the  few.  No 
one  was  more  assiduous  in  promoting 
his  success  than  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
husband  of  the  beautiful  but  notorious 
Lady  Hamilton.  Queen  Charlotte  and 
the  Empress  of  Russia  were  both  liberal 
patrons,  and  their  portraits  were  made 
in  basaltes  by  the  grateful  Wedgwood. 
This  manufacture  entirely  ceased  before 
1800.  It  is  a  more  beautiful  and  artistic 
memorial  to  its  perfector  than  even  his 
copies  of  the  celebrated  Portland  vase, 
for  it  is  a  monument  to  his  skill,  perse- 
verance, and  originality. 

N.   HUDSON  MOORE. 


PLANT  ENEMIES 


IN  writing  an  article  on  the  subject 
of  plant  enemies  it  would  seem 
natural  to  call  attention  to  the  prin- 
cipal offenders  first,  until  one 
begins  to  inquire  which  really  is  the 
principal  offender.  Then,  as  one  passes 
in  review  harrowing  experiences  with 
green  lice  and  black,  red  spider  and 
gray,  wire- worms,  scale,  etc.,  each  tale 
more  disastrous  than  the  other,  one  is 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chief 
sinner  is  the  one  that  is  most  in  evidence ; 
the  name  is  only  one  part,  the  other  nine 
parts  "pure  cussedness." 

One  of  the  most  common  pests,  attack- 
ing all  classes  of  plants  which  grow  in 
pots,  is  the  small  white  worms  that 
infest  the  soil.  These  are  the  larvae  of 
a  tiny  grayish  black  fly  that  will  be 
found  hovering  around  the  soil  in  the 
pots.     Its  presence  is  a  sure  indication 


of  the  presence  of  worms,  or  the  eggs 
that  will  quickly  develop  into  worms. 
The  remedy  is,  fortunately,  very  simple, 
and  consists  in  saturating  the  soil  in 
the  pots  with  fresh  lime-water.  It  is 
well,  however,  to  turn  the  ball  of  earth 
out  of  the  pot  by  placing  the  left  hand 
on  top  of  the  soil,  reversing  the  pot,  and 
giving  it  a  sharp  tap  on  the  edge  of  the 
table  or  shelf,  when  the  ball  of  earth 
will  separate  from*  the  pot,  and  may  be 
readily  examined.  Frequently  the 
worms,  if  of  any  size,  will  be  found 
lying  in  their  furrows,  and  may  be 
removed.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
with  earth-worms.  Another  evidence 
of  worms  in  the  soil  is  little  heaps  of 
dust  on  the  surface,  if  white  worms; 
of  little  pellets  of  mud  on  the  surface 
or  in  the  saucers,  if  earth-worms. 

To  prepare  the  lime-water,  pour  two 
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gallons  of  water  over  a  lump  of  fresh 
nnslaeked  lime  as  large  as  a  coffee-cup. 
Allow  it  to  stand  until  dissolved,  and 
strain  off  the  clear  water  to  use.  In 
using,  it  is  necessary  to  stand  the  pots 
in  their  saucers,  or  several  together  in 
a  tray  or  pan,  and  apply  the  water  till 
it  runs  freely  from  the  pot.  Be  sure 
that  every  particle  of  the  soil  is 
thoroughly  saturated.  If  a  dry  spot  is 
left  anywhere  the  worms  will  take 
refuge  therein,  and  your  labor  has  been 
in  vain. 

Notice  any  little  spots  of  earth  that 
remain  dry  after  the  water  is  applied. 
It  is  in  such  places  that  the  worms  are 
at  home.  Boll  them  out  with  a  bit  of 
stick  or  pencil.  See  that  the  water 
saturates  it.  Look,  also,  after  little  air- 
holes where  the  water  bubbles  up  as  the 
soil  fills.  There  are  apt  to  be  runways 
in  that  direction. 

Pour  the  water  back  from  the  saucers 
into  the  pots  several  times,  watching  as 
it  subsides  for  the  worms  to  appear  on 
the  surface,  when  they  must  be  removed. 
Some  will  appear  at  the  first  application, 
but  not  all.  In  the  case  of  earth-worms, 
they  may  not  appear  until  the  next  day. 

Any  plant,  by  the  way,  that  will 
stand  having  its  roots  submerged  in 
water  for  a  few  hours  can  be  rid  of 
earth-worms  by  the  use  of  clear  water 
alone,  as  they  simply  drown,  and  the 
chemical  action  of  the  lime  is  unneces- 
sary. 

If  the  work  has  been  done  thoroughly, 
one  treatment  will  be  suf&cient,  and  if 
the  flies  do  not  return,  no  further  trouble 
may  be  experienced  for  months.  Un- 
fortunately, we  can  not  guard  against 
the  little  fly  that  lays  the  egg  that  does 
the  mischief.  She  comes  from  a  tiny 
chrysalis  that  we  pack  into  the  pots 
with  the  potting  soil.  The  old  well- 
rotted  manure,  so  full  of  plant  food,  is 
also,  unfortunately,  full  of  the  chrysa- 
lis of  this  little  pest.  Heating  the  soil 
is  a  remedy,  but  I  always  feel  that  it 
destroys,  in  a  measure,  the  vitality  of 
the  soil,  so  do  not  recommend  it.  If  it 
is  done,  however,  placing  the  earth  in  a 
pan  on  top  of  the  stove  and  covering  so 


that  it  may  steam  is  less  injurious  to  the 
soil  and  more  fatal  to  what  we  wish  to 
destroy. 

Another  and  more  troublesome  enemy 
of  certain  plants  is  the  green  louse. 
Cinnerarias,  carnations,  cupheas,  roses, 
hibiscus,  etc.,  are  plants  particularly 
affected  by  this  pest. 

On  the  cinnerarias  lice  are  particu- 
larly destructive,  from  their  habit  of 
inhabiting  the  underside  of  the  leaf, 
where  great  damage  may  be  done  before 
they  are  detected.  Like  the  red  spider, 
they  do  not  eat  the  leaf,  but  suck  its 
juices  till,  the  life  exhausted,  it  falls 
limp  and  lifeless  on  its  stem. 

The  remedy,  in  one  form  or  another, 
is  tobacco.  This  is  quite  successfully 
applied  as  a  tea  by  steeping  a  handful 
of  stems  in  water  and  using  the  tea  to 
spray  the  upper  and  under  side  of  the 
leaves.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  use 
it  too  strong  or  it  will  injure  the  foli- 
age. The  application  may  need  repeat- 
ing several  times  before  one  is  entirely 
free  of  the  pest.  Fumigating  the  plants 
with  tobacco-smoke  is  another  excellent 
remedy.  In  this  case,  a  handful  of 
tobacco  should  be  placed  on  coals  under 
the  plants — not  near  enough  for  the 
heat  to  injure  them — and  the  plants 
covered  to  retain  the  smoke.  Another 
method  is  to  apply  fine  tobacco-dust  on 
the  plants  when  wet.  This,  though 
unsightly,  is  less  likely  to  injure  the 
foliage  than  the  other  methods. 

Many  recommend  the  placing  of 
tobacco-stems  on  the  ground  under  the 
plants,  claiming  it  prevents  their  appear- 
ance. I  have  sometimes  driven  them 
away  when  first  appearing  by  placing 
the  green  leaves  under  them,  but  never 
with  the  dried  stems.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  found  them  a  prolific 
source  of  white  worms — pots  protected 
in  this  way  being  fairly  alive  with 
white  plump  worms  that  I  should  have 
been  vastly  proud  of  had  I  been  raising 
worms. 

A  pail  of  tobacco  tea  set  aside  to  steep 
and  forgotten  was  found  to  be  swarming 
with  the  little  flies  laying  their  eggs  in 
the  half -rotten  tobacco. 
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It  is  always  a  good  plan,  when  pos- 
sible, to  lay  a  paper  over  the  earth  in 
the  pot,  and  with  a  soft  brush  remove 
all  the  lice  that  can  be  reached  and  bum 
them.     Then  apply  the  tobacco. 

The  red  spider  is  the  most  persistent 
and  annoying  pest  known  to  the  florist. 
So  minute  is  it  and  so  rapidly  does  it 
increase  that  the  mischief  is  done  before 
one  realizes  that  it  has  begun.  The  red 
spider  is  more  easily  detected  than  its 
congener,  the  gray,  as  it  is  found  princi- 
pally on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf, 
while  the  gray — an  infinitesimal  object — 
inhabits  the  under  side,  spinning  an 
almost  imperceptible  web.  Both  are 
particularly  destructive  to  heliotrope, 
iautanas,  bouvardias,  roses,  salvias, 
etc.,  and  the  only  remedy  is  a  moist 
atmosphere,  but  this  is  more  a  prevent- 
ive than  a  remedial  agent,  as  no  amount 
of  moisture  will  clear  a  plant  thoroughly 
infested  with  red  spiders. 

My  own  remedy  for  plants  found  to 
be  infested  with  red  spiders  at  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  winter  is  to 
pull  them  up  and  burn  them.  Throw 
out  the  earth  and  scald  the  pot  before 
other  plants  are  injured. 

When  the  trouble,  however,  appears 
late  in  winter  and  the  approach  of  warm 
weather  offers  a  prospect  of  soon  getting 
the  plant  into  the  healthier  outdoor 
atmosphere  where  it  may  battle  more 
successfully  against  its  foes,  if  the 
plant  is  a  valuable  or  rare  one,  and  can 
be  isolated  from  other  plants,  it  may  be 


worth  while  to  try  to  save  it.  But  when 
a  plant  can  be  replaced  for  a  few  cents, 
it  seems  a  mistake  in  judgment  to  spend 
more  than  its  value  in  time  and  strength, 
to  say  nothing  of  vexation  of  spirit,  to 
try  to  save  it.  In  growing  flowers,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  enterprises,  it  is  well 
to  know  when  one  has  had  enough. 
One  method  that  will  occasionally  kill 
the  spider — and  sometimes  the  plant — 
is  to  dip  the  plant,  top  down,  into  hot 
suds,  as  hot  as  the  hands  can  bear.  I 
have  had  excellent  results  from  this  treat- 
ment with  geraniums  that  were  nearly 
dead,  the  revivifying  effect  of  the  hot 
bath  being  wonderful,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  give  it  a  trial  before  committing 
the  plants  to  the  flames. 

Perhaps  the  best  advice  that  can  be 
given  on  this  subject  is  to  exercise 
extreme  caution  in  purchasing  plants; 
to  purchase  of  reliable  dealers  only; 
to  examine  carefully  before  purchasing 
plants  of  local  dealers,  and  refuse  to  take 
any  plants  having  any  trace  of  insects. 
Plants  received  from  distant  florists,  if 
found  infected  with  any  form  of  ver- 
min, should  be  immediately  returned, 
and  their  value  requested  in  clean  plants 
or  the  money.  On  several  occasions 
plants  from  a  local  florist  have  cost  me 
dear  because  their  unsuspected  pests 
spread  to  my  healthy  plants ;  so  that  it 
is  now  a  rule  to  quarantine  all  newly 
purchased  house-plants  until  a  clean 
bill  of  health  is  proven. 

IDA  D.  BENNETT. 
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WHEN  we  consider  how  very 
common  an  article  of  furni- 
ture the  piano  has  come  to  be 
in  the  United  States,  it  is 
remarkable  how  little  thought  is  ex- 
pended upon  that  best  place  for  it  which 
will  make  the  most  of  its  tone,  its 
appearance,  and  its  availability. 

This  indifference  to  the  offices  of  an 
ever-willing  spiritual  adviser  like  the 
piano  would  argue  that  the  element  of 


barbarism  is  still  imperfectly  elimi- 
nated from  modern  society,  and  that 
really  the  piano  is  no  more  necessary 
to  it  than  the  trivial  bit  of  bric-it-brac 
that  is  picked  up  when  one  has  **money 
to  burn."  As  an  instrument  to  make 
sufficient  noise  to  overcome  a  too 
oppressive  stillness  in  the  house,  or  to 
supply  that  agreeable  rhythm  and  pulsa- 
tion without  which  we  cannot  dance 
the  two-step,  or  to  lend  vim  and  **go" 
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to    a    general    chorus    of    the     **Star  wear — why,  very  many  of  our  friends 

Spangled  Banner,'' or  to  give  to  children  and  acquaintances  will  exclaim,  in  all 

the  rudiments  of  music  that  every  one  is  sincerity,      **How      ridiculous!"      For 

supposed  to  receive,  the  piano  has  ster-  them  the  piano  ranks,  as  a  means  of 

ling  qualities  which  are  not  to  be  denied ;  diversion,  upon  a  parallel  with  games 

but  as  for  comparing  it  to  fresh  air  and  of    chance,    gymnasium    exercise,   and 

sunshine — to  things  to  eat  and  things  to  lectures  on  astronomy.     Even  professed 
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patrons  of  music,  and  piano  music  in 
particular,  who  attend  the  public  recit- 
als, and  pretend  t.o  enjoy  them  whether 
they  do  or  no  (I  fancy  they  do  not),  will 
buy  an  expensive  upright  piano,  stand 
it  flat  against  the  wall,  upon  an  oriental 
rug  with  a  deep  pile,  away  from  the 
light  and  ventilation,  in  that  senseless 
middle  room  without  windows  which 
ignorant  contractors  plan  for  educated 
people  in  a  New  York  house ;  stand  one 
of  those  hateful  anomalies  known  as  the 
piano-lamp  beside  it,  to  switch  on  the 
current  of  a  dazzling  electric  bulb  of 
sixteen  candle-power  so  you  may  see 
what  they  wish  to  show  you,  and  then 
ask,  in  perfect  good  faith,  for  you  to 
tell  them  what  you  think  of  its  tone. 
Had  they  put  the  piano  in  the  dark 
pantry  they  use  for  storing  preserves, 
or,  in  fact,  entombed  it  in  the  central 
chamber  of  the  family  burial-vault, 
they  could  not  have  succeeded  better  in 
impoverishing  all  the  tone  it  ever 
possessed,  which  may  not  have  been 
great  at  any  time,  for  the  upright  piano 
is  the  least  addicted  to  tone  of  any. 
Perhaps  its  manufacturers  have  already 
destroyed  much  of  the  tone  it  would 
have  possessed  by  overloading  the  case 
with  cumbersome  ornament,  such  as 
pilasters,  panels,  and  cornices  in  wood, 
so  disguised  by  dark  stain  and  varnish 
that  it  might  be  a  composition  of  coral 
from  the  Btdiamas  or  plaster  of  paris, 
for  all  you  know. 

This  is  the  instrument  that  the 
makers  tell  us  is  a  '^cabinet  grand.'* 
But  we  would  rather  express  it  other- 
wise, and  call  it  a  **grand  cabinet,''  jolly 
big  bookcase,  or  folding  bedstead,  for 
its  amplification  already  exceeds  the 
dimensions  of  the  stock  Romanesque 
sideboard  which  is  fearfully  overladen 
with  dropsical  decoration  reflected  again 
in  its  shameless  beveled-edge  mirrors. 
I  can  assure  you  that  if  you  were  to 
attach  a  dumb  clavier  to  the  exterior 
wall  of  your  dwelling,  and  sit  down  in 
the  courtyard  for  practice,  you  would 
receive  quite  as  much  musical  inspiration 
as  this  mammoth  '^cabinet  grand"  could 
induce  under  the  usual  circumstances. 


Besides,  in  all  probability,  you  would 
have  nuich  better  architecture  to  gaze 
upon,  and  the  side  of  your  house  would 
give  back  exactly  as  faithful  echoes  of 
your  voice.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  the  '^cabinet  grand  piano" 
outrages  every  principle  of  art. 

The  legitimate  purpose  of  the  upright 
piano  is  to  economize  space ;  it  is  there- 
fore made  to  stand  upon  end  like  a  harp, 
and  should  be  protected  by  the  least 
amount  of  case  that  is  compatible  with 
strength  and  durability.  It  should  have 
the  simplest  of  lines,  practically  no  orna- 
ment, candelabra  alone  excepted.  See 
illustration.  It  should  not  stand  much 
higher  than  four  feet  from  the  floor, 
nor  exceed  a  greater  length  than  four 
feet  and  eight  inches  (seven  octaves), 
nearly  all  of.  which  has  been  accom- 
plished in  some  special  designs  certain 
progressive  makers  have,  at  last,  ex- 
ploited. In  this  economy  of  space,  the 
real  domain  of  the  upright  piano,  it  has 
a  charm  of  its  own,  and  becomes  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  of  sentiment.  While  the 
tone  may  be  insufficient  for  a  large 
salon  or  music-room,  it  will  be  found 
quite  full  enough  for  ordinary-chambers, 
so  long  as  due  regard  is  paid  to  those 
considerations  of  position  of  which  I  am 
about  to  speak. 

If  you  have  the  room  for  a  grand 
piano,  of  course  that  is  the  kind  to  own. 
I  do  not  mean  a  '* semi-grand,"  a  **demi- 
grand,"  nor  a  **baby-grand,"  but  a  full- 
fledged  one,  with  its  gracefully  narrowed 
end  to  accommodate  the  long  bass 
strings.  That  is  the  kind.  All  others 
are  poor  substitutes,  hopelessly  ugly  in 
their  lines,  and  you  had  much  better 
have  an  * 'upright."  A  modern  concert 
grand  piano  usually  will  not  offend  the 
tout  ensemble  of  any  drawing-room,  but 
if  you  can  afford  it,  by  all  means  have 
a  specially  designed  case,  as  most  manu- 
facturers, I  regret  to  say,  are  a  long  way 
behind  modern  architectural  thought, 
and  all  their  cases  are  too  heavy  and 
cumbersome.  The  grand  piano  that  is 
described  in  the  story  of  **Gilberte" 
would  suit  us  exactly.  I  will  borrow 
from  the  text : 
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**But  the  feature  of  the  room  that 
demanded  the  attention  of  the  visitor 
above  all  others  was  the  grand  piano, 


better  say  harpsichord — for  that  is  what 
it  was — only  a  perfected  modern,  glori- 
fied harpsichord  in  a  case  of  white  ma- 
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Design  for  an  Upright  Piano 


hogany  after  a  real  antique,  with  spindle- 
shaped  legs,  cross-bar,  and — everything. 
.  .  .  Gilberte  seated  herself  upon  the 
long  bench — it  was  like  an  organ-seat — 
and  surveyed  the  keyboard,  .  .  .  played 
the  three  chords  leading  to  the  close  of 
Chopin's  Nocturne  in  F  minor,  and 
stopped.  *  What  lovely  tones  are  in  this 
old-fashioned  piano!'  she  exclaimed." 
See  illustration. 

The  square  piano,  unless  it  has  a 
specially  designed  case,  is  entirely  out 
of  the  question.  It  is  a  perfect  terror 
in  its  habitual  uncompromising  bulk. 
The  tone  may  be  good  enough,  but  that 
alone  will    not   satisfy  all    our    other 


artistic  senses,  which  must  have  a  treat 
occasionally.  It  is  the  least  desirable 
of  the  three  common  forms  of  the 
piano,  and  can  only  be  recommended 
for  certain  reasons  and  effects.  Some 
rooms,  being  specially  designed  for  a 
square  piano,  will  never  look  so  well  if 
furnished  with  either  a  **grand''  or  an 
* 'upright/'  And  there  is  something 
fetching  about  the  drawers  for  music, 
the  inlaid  brasswork  and  marquetry  of 
an  example  k  la  Thackeray's  '* Vanity 
Pair,"  which  is  supposed  to  have  accom- 
panied the  sentimental  ballads  of  boys 
and  girls  when  this  poor  old  **century 
was  in  its  teens."     See  illustration. 
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The  name  of  a  maker  that  the  piano 
bears  does  not  signify  much  to  the  tme 
musician  or  lover  of  music.  This 
would  seem  an  astounding  assertion, 
when  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  that 
so  and  so,  with  unlimited  means,  has 
purchased  a  *' Stein  way''  or  **Chicker- 
ing" ;  as  if  that  settled  the  question  of 
merit,  but  it  does  not.  There  is  a  kind 
of  personality  about  a  piano.  Some- 
times an  instrument  of  humble  antece- 
dents will  be  worth  to  the  musician 
very  much  more  than  a  high-priced  one 
from  a  standard  maker.  The  latter 
may  be  better  made,  it  may  outlast 
another,  it  may  stand  the  racket  of 
people  who  play  forte  one  hundred  and 
one  per  cent  of  the  time.  Children  may 
whack  it  without  serious  injury,  but 
that  does  not  imply  a  sympathetic 
piano;  in  fact,  it  would  oftener  imply 
a  regular  Jim  Corbett  piano.  Note  the 
instrnments  that  are  usually  found  in 
public     music-halls.      Nothing     that 


demands  very  much  expression  could 
be  played  upon  them,  and  only  because 
they  have  been  so  ill  treated  by  civilized 
barbarians.  A  piano,  like  a  person, 
always  responds  to  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment it  receives.  Still,  beyond  all  this 
there  is  a  timbre  in  the  tone  of  one 
instrument  that  we  shall  look  for  in 
vain  in  a  hundred  others,  like  the 
abnormal  speed  of  certain  boats  where 
the  designers  themselves  cannot  fathom 
the  mystery.  I  should  invite  contro- 
versy to  say  it  was  all  '4uck,"  but  I 
believe  it. 

All  pianos  should  stand  out  by  them- 
selves in  a  room,  clear  of  everything 
but  the  floor,  which  should  be  level  and 
bare  of  covering  at  the  points  of  contact. 
This  theory  necessitates  a  finished  back 
for  every  instrument  so  placed.  The 
case  design  of  a  grand  piano  is  always 
carried  out  entirely  around  it,  and  cer- 
tain conscientious  manufacturers  have 
followed  the  same  rule  in  respect  to  the 
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square  piano.  Very  many,  however, 
have  simply  blank  backs,  which  are  not 
very  beaut&ul  for  display  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. And  when  it  comes  to  the 
upright  form,  no  attention  whatever,  so 
far  as  I  know,  has  been  paid  to  the 
appearance  of  the  rear  elevation.  As 
an  initial  suggestion  looking  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  backs  of  upright  pianos, 
the  author  respectfully  submits  a  fourth 
picture.  Again,  pianos  should  have  as 
much  convenient  light  and  ventilation 
as  the  human  being  requires  in  the 
living-room  to  be  truly  happy.  The 
east  and  west  exposures  are  better  than 
the  north  and  south,  because  the  angle 
of  light  is  constantly  changing  from 
east  to  west,  with  great  benefit  to  the 
mind  of  a  performer.  The  west  posi- 
ion,  i.  e.,  near  a  west  window,  is  the 
most  ideal  of  all.  The  shadows  of  sun- 
set and  twilight  are  exquisitely  roman- 
tic, and  one's  progress  in  music  is 
greatly  facilitated  and  the  enjoyment 
heightened  by  the  animated  chiaro- 
oscuro  that  is  so  often  falling  about  the 
keyboard,  which  should  always  stand 
at  an  angle  to  the  rays  of  the  departing 
sun.  The  piano  shown  in  The  House 
Beautiful  for  July,  page  445,  is  admi- 
rably placed.  But  then,  the  room  and 
piano  were  both  specially  considered  in 
planning  the  house,  hence  no  wonder. 

When  it  is  impossible  for  a  piano  to 
stand  clear  of  the  wall,  by  reason  of 
scarcity  of  room-space,  then  allow  as 
little  of  it  to  remain  in  contact  as  may 
be.  By  reason  of  an  archway  connect- 
ing two  rooms,  the  upright  piano  shown 
in  the  fifth  picture  was  afforded  a  little 
more  breathing-space  than  it  could  other- 
wise have  enjoyed,  which  grateful  cir- 
cumstance, assisted  by  a  west  window, 
has  insured  it  a  life  of  usefulness  and 
contentment.  But  whatever  you  do,  give 
to  the  keyboard  a  side  light,  and  near 
the  light.  Sacrifice  anything  but  that; 
and  never  use  a  piano-lamp,  as  it  is 
called.  Piano-lamps  are  bad  for  the 
head  and  bad  for  the  eyes,  but  more 
than  that,  they  are  ugly  parvenus,  with- 
out decent  associates  or  history,  and 
cannot    have    other  than  a  pernicious 


effect  upon  one's  musical  education. 
Do  not  use  a  tripod  stool,  either.  Have 
your  cabinetmaker  furnish  a  substantial 
wooden  bench  forty-two  inches  long,  at 
the  proper  height  which  you  may  decide 
for  yourself,  and  tilted  slightly  toward 
the  keyboard.  This  seat  will  answer  for 
duets  as  well,  and  it  may  have  a  back 
if  you  like,  that  a  performer  may  rest 
occasionally.  You  may  have  a  mat  or 
small  rug  for  the  feet,  if  preferred,  and 
as  many  candelabra  about  as  you  please, 
but  no  chandeliers  or  glare. 

Think  of  the  monstrous  exhibitions 
of  the  music-halls !  A  conventional  stage- 
setting —  rather  the  worse  for  wear  — 
absolute  emptiness  barring  a  grand  piano 
with  the  lid  removed,  a  chair,  and  a 
single  performer  facing  several  thou- 
sand auditors.  Under  such  conditions 
(because  it  pays,  I  suppose)  a  pro- 
fessional pianist,  of  more  or  less  musical 
temperament  and  prodigious  technique, 
essays  to  render,  perhaps,  the  B  flat 
minor  scherzo  of  Chopin.  Can  you 
think  of  anything  more  incongruous! 
Chopin,  who  had  S)  be  acquainted  with 
his  listeners  in  order  to  play  well,  and 
who  could  not  play  at  all  if  his  extreme 
sensibility  informed  him  of  the  presence 
of  an  insincere  or  uncharitable  nature 
in  one  of  the  audience;  and  this,  we 
are  told,  happened  several  times,  to  the 
great  confusion  of  the  management.  Of 
course,  under  the  circumstances  I  have 
detailed  we  do  not  hear  Chopin.  We  see 
the  framework — the  technique  (if  we  sit 
to  the  left  of  the  house),  we  hear  the  time, 
the  rubato,  the  characteristic  accents  of 
the  melody;  but  we  do  not  hear  Chopin. 
Yet  society  brings  its  mercenary  hands 
together  in  applause,  and  discusses  the 
author  from  such  an  artificial  standpoint 
that  you  would  never  think  of  his  once 
being  the  most  ingenuous  and  charitable 
of  mortals  who  ever  lived  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  an  old  **gusher''  of  the  Tran- 
sitional school,  like  George  Sand,  who 
was  as  much  overrated  in  her  day  as 
Chopin  was  underrated  in  his.  But 
posterity  judges  the  righteous  judgment, 
and  while  George  Sand's  light  has 
waned  until  there  is  scarcely  any  eflful- 
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gonce  left,  Chopin's  has  barely  more 
tiian  begun  a  course  of  universal  illumi- 
nation. It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
how  much  of  its  present  popularity  the 
piano  owes  to  his  genius,  which  exploited 
a  latent  power  in  the  instrument  for 
producing  effects  that  was  not  dreamed 
of  before  his  time.  Chopin  has  be- 
queathed to  us  an  auxiliary  means  of 
intercommunication  which  is  quite  indis- 
pensable to  the  development  of  taste 
and  refinement. 

In  Pleyd's  warerooms,  in  Paris,  there 
is  cherished  to  this  day  one  of  their 
instruments  which  was  used  by  Frederic 
Chopin  for  a  number  of  years.  You 
may  obtain  permission  to  see  it  by  per- 
sonal application  to  the  firm.  I  shall 
never  forget  my  own  visit,  the  agitation 
I  felt  as  I  passed  through  the  various 
outer  rooms  until  I  stood  before  this 
enspiritualized  piano  that  had  served 
U  grand  artiste,  as  the  Pleyd  people 
called  Chopin.    The  attendant  laid  back 


the  lid  to  show  me  the  tiny  brass  plate 
with  the  inscription.  I  hurriedly  read 
the  list  of  works  that  it  said  Chopin  had 
composed  with  this  piano's  assistance, 
but  I  was  so  excited  at  the  time  that 
I  cannot  remember  what  they  were, 
only  that  the  marche  funebre  was  one  of 
them.  The  attendant  nodded  assent  to 
my  request  in  broken  French  for  per- 
mission to  touch  the  keys.  There  was 
the  moment  of  hesitation  lest  the  keys 
themselves  would  resent  the  impious 
presumption  of  an  alien.  But  a  wonder- 
ful delight  it  was  to  hear  the  very 
strings  vibrate  for  me  in  the  solemn 
chords  of  that  now  celebrated  march, 
something  as  I  fancied  they  had  that 
first  time  for  the  master.  They  are 
thin  and  frail  strings  now,  nothing  so 
full  of  tone  and  vigorous  as  those  to  be 
found  in  our  own  pianos ;  but  they  had 
a  subtle  quality  and  charm  about  them 
that  shall  not  leave  the  remembrance  of 
a  poor  but  faithful  disciple. 

J.  W.   DOW. 


NEW  YORK  LETTER 


A  CORRESPONDENT  writing  from 
New  Orleans,  in  reference  to  the 
comparisons  made  last  month 
between  the  prices  for  old  fur- 
niture in  that  city  and  New  York,  sends 
me  two  photographs.  One  of  these  is 
of  a  very  dignified  and  well-proportioned 
mahogany  sofa,  for  which  he  paid  ten 
dollars,  and  the  other  of  a  beautiful  little 
piece  costing  only  three  dollars.  The 
latter  is  also  of  mahogany,  of  the  most 
carefully  selected  grain,  and  having 
carved  legs.  It  was  originally  a  wash- 
stand,  the  kind  in  which  the  parapher- 
nalia is  in  the  inside  of  the  chest,  entirely 
hidden  when  the  cover  is  down.  My 
friend  had  this  all  taken  out,  and  uses 
the  piece  now  as  a  clothespress.  It  is 
strange,  by  the  way,  that  this  type  of 
washstand  is  not  revived  for  the  benefit 
of  * 'flat-dwellers."  With  a  folding-bed 
and  a — what  shall  we  term  it — a  magic 
washstand,  one  might  pretend  to  exten- 


sive apartments  while  blessed  with  but 
one  room,  and  still  defy  detection. 

My  remarks  about  the  prevailing  prices 
referred  to  those  asked  by  the  recog- 
nized dealers.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious 
that  the  pieces  above  mentioned  were 
not  bought  of  a  dealer,  but  rather  of 
some  needy  individual  who  knew  not 
their  value.  This  I  happen  to  know  is 
the  fact,  and  further,  that  their  condition 
at  the  time  of  purchase  was  such  that 
only  a  keen  eye  could  have  spied  out 
the  hidden  beauty. 

The  same  is  the  case  everywhere. 
Here  in  New  York  there  are  still  bar- 
gains to  be  found  in  out-of-the-way 
second-hand  stores,  and  in  forgotten 
villages  on  the  outskirts.  A  fine  chest 
of  drawers  of  the  old-fashioned  maple 
veneer  for  four  dollars ;  a  solid  mahog- 
any table  with  drop  leaves  and  four 
carved  legs  for  seven  and  a  half,  and 
a  thirty-six-inch  square  veneered  table 
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on  a  center  pedestal  for 
three  dollars,  are  some 
of  the  fruits  of  such 
ventures  into  almost  un- 
known lands,  in  what  is 
now  Greater  New  York. 
But  it  is  not  such  success- 
ful scouting  expeditions, 
with  results  little  less 
than  highway  robbery, 
which  can  establish  a 
scale  of  prices  for  a  city, 
and  I  still  maintain  that 
a  stranger  who  is  search- 
ing for  the  much-desired 
mahogany  piece  will  fare 
better  and  have  a  far 
greater  range  of  choice 
on  Fourth  Avenue  than 
on  Royal  or  Chartress 
streets.  Still,  if  one  have  a  true  artistic 
soul  and  a  collector's  spirit,  not  influ- 
enced by  sordid  motives,  one  may 
rather  be  sandbagged  on  the  quaint  old 
half-Spanish,  half-French  thoroughfare, 
with  the  dim  light  streaming  through 
the  cobwebs  on  the  wrought-iron  win- 
dow-guards, than  to  be  buncoed  in 
broad  daylight  on  the  wide  avenue, 
with  the  clang  of  New  York  ringing  in 
one's  ears.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  look 
about  on  one's  household  goods  and  to 
say  to  admiring  visitors,  *'This  I  picked 


An  Old  New  Orleans  Sofa 


An  Old-Fashioned  Washstand 


up  in  Salem,  that  in  a  dingy  old  shop  on 
Chartress  Street,  New  Orleans,  and  that 
piece  came  from  Baltimore."  It  sounds 
so  much  better  than  to  have  to  Acknowl- 
edge that  it  came  from  Fourth  Avenue. 
But  we  must  pay  for  the  vanities  and 
pomps  of  life. 

Horse-hair  furniture!  What  depths 
of  scorn  can  be  concentrated  in  those 
two  words,  and  what  retrospective 
visions  they  conjure  up  of  dismal,  damp 
rooms,  be-shuttered  and  be-shaded  until 
the  sun  might  never  even  peep  in! 
The  mantelpiece  is  black  marble,  the 
table-tops  are  white  marble.  There  are 
some  wax-flowers  under  a  glass  hood. 
A  Bible  bound  in  brown  leather  is  on 
the  center-table,  and  all  the  black  wal- 
nut furniture  is  upholstered  in  black 
hair-cloth.  The  hair-cloth  had  one 
advantage,  or  disadvantage,  depending 
on  one's  point  of  view — it  never  would 
wear  out. 

Some  one,  doubtless  cogitating  on 
these  well-known  wearing  qualities,  has 
suddenly  bethought  himself  that  there 
are  white  horses  on  this  earth  of  ours 
as  well  as  black  ones,  and  that  white 
horse-hair  may  be  dyed  a  brilliant  and  a 
cheerful  color  if  desired.  And  so  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  horse-hair  cloth  may 
now  be  obtained  in  beautiful  and  attract- 
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ive  colors,  and  its  good  qualities  will 
doubtless  again  bring  it  into  popular 
esteem.  In  many  places  it  would  be  an 
ideal  furniture-covering,  as  besides  its 
wearing  qualities  it  should  prove  sani- 
tary to  an  unequaled  degree,  being  quite 
nonabsorbent  and  as  easily  cleared  of 
dust  and  dirt  as  a  table-top. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  just 
completed  their  "Annual  Exhibition  of 
Fine  Bindings''  at  their  building,  153- 
157  Fifth  Avenue.  The  work  of  over 
fifty  binders  was  represented,  of  which 
number  there  were  fully  ten  American 
exhibitors.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  hand-bound 
books.  The  literary  person  will  tell  you 
that  the  binding  is  nothing;  so  will  the 
Philistine ;  but  no  one  with  any  artistic 
appreciation  can  see  this  collection 
without  breaking  the  tenth  command- 
ment into  very  small  pieces. 

If  it  is  true  that  only  the  brave  deserve 
the  fair,  it  must  be  indeed  a  brave  book 
that  deserves  such  a  fair  binding  as 
most  of  these  volumes  have  won.  To 
be  mercenary,  only  one  of  the  immortal 
books  of  the  ages,  printed  on  the  finest 


of  paper,  with  the  fairest  and  cleanest 
of  type,  deserves  a  binding  for  which  the 
owner  dare  ask  $325.  TMs  is  Edmund 
Spenser's  '*The  Shepherds  Calendar," 
printed  at  the  Kelmscott  Press,  1896. 
It  is  bound  in  full  crushed  brown  levant 
morocco,  with  tulip-blossoms  set  in 
a  diamond  pattern.  The  binding  is  by 
one  of  the  best  known  English  women 
binders.  Miss  Prideaux.  There  are 
many  less  expensive  than  this,  but  it 
must  be  always  remembered  that  special 
tools  are  often  made  for  each  book, 
and  that  the  process  is  laborious  and 
slow  in  the  extreme,  yet  it  requires 
the  highest  type  of  skill  and  of  artistic 
taste  and  designing  capacity. 

A  very  beautiful  volume  in  the  collec- 
tion is  by  Mercier,  of  France.  The  book 
is  William  Mathew's  ''Modern  Book- 
binding Practically  Considered,"  New 
York,  The  GroUer  Club,  1889.  It  is  in 
full  dark  maroon  crushed  levant  morocco 
with  filleted  lines  and  Empire  pattern 
in  the  comers,  and  a  robin's-egg  blue 
doublure.  Incidentally  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  The  design  is  not  so 
attractive  as  the  workmanship  is  perfect 
and  surprising.  The  gold  tooling  has 
been  laid  on  three  times,  we  are  told, 
giving  a  depth  and  brilliancy  to  the 
ornamentation  rarely  equaled. 

Chicago  is  represented  very  creditably 
by  Miss  Starr,  who  has  several  examples 
of  her  work.  It  is  much  in  Cobden 
Sanderson's  style,  one  a  conventionalized 
blackberry  leaf  and  fruit  in  gold,  with 
the  blossom  in  white  on  green  leather. 
One's  sensation  among  these  alluring 
tomes  is  best  described  by  saying  that 
one  has  an  overpowering  desire  to  stroke 
and  pat  the  sleek  volumes.  Any  one 
not  understanding  this  is  not  of  the 
faith. 


A  BmDiNO  BY  Mercier 


I  understand  that  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.  will  soon  bring  out  a  work  on 
colonial  furniture,  to  be  called  **The 
Furniture  of  our  Forefathers."  The 
book  is  by  Miss  Esther  Singleton,  and 
will  be  amply  illustrated,  with  critical 
remarks  by  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis.  The 
work  will  be  in  several  parts.     1.  Vir- 
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ginia  and  the  South,  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 2.  Philadelphia  and  the  South, 
from  1700  to  1776.  3.  New  England  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  4.  New  York 
and  Dutch  furniture  from  the  first 
settlements.  5.  New  England,  1700  to 
1776.  6.  Chippendale  and  Sheraton 
period.  7.  Imported  and  domestic  fur- 
niture since  the  Revolution.  8.  Techni- 
cal details  for  the  collector  and  amateur. 
Mr.  Sturgis's  connection  with  the 
enterprise  insures  its  authority.  Its 
scope  seems  so  comprehensive  that  I 
fancy  it  will  be  the  last  word. 

A  new  kind  of  floor-covering  which 
should  prove  very  satisfactory  is  now 
made  in  the  northwest.  I  have  seen  it 
recently  for  the  first  time  in  several  of 
the  stores  in  New  York.  The  roof  is  a 
species  of  grass  growing  in  Minnesota, 
and  of  a  sage-green,  resembling  fresh 
hay.  The  warp  is  made  of  cotton  string 
of  various  colors.  By  changing  the 
color  of  these  strings  and  by  various 
combinations  of  colors  in  them,  the  car- 
pet secures  its  design  and  its  decorative 
efFect.  I  have  seen  a  length  that  has 
been  down  for  over  a  year  in  an  exposed 
place  in  a  store,  and  from  this]  example 
believe  that  the  wearing  qualities  are 
excellent.  Of  course  no  very  striking 
designs  are  possible  under  these  con- 
ditions, and  the  efFect  is  more  on  the 
order  of  a  rag  carpet  than  anything  else 
I  can  think  of.  In  spite  of  the  grass 
which  composes  so  much  of  the  fabric, 
the  effect  at  first  glance  is  much  more 
like  that  of  carpet  than  of  matting.  It 
costs  about  fifty  cents  a  yard,  and 
deserves  investigation  from  any  one 
wishing  simple  but  in  many  ways 
entirely  satisfactory  floor-coverings  for 
bedrooms,  upper  halls,  and  [entire 
country-houses. 

In  some  wallpapers  otherwise  unex- 
ceptionable, there  is  a  peculiar  appear- 
ance of  being  flat.  It  aSflfects  one's  eyes 
unpleasantly,  leaving  an  indefinite 
longing  for  something  more  or  less 
elusive.  I  can  best  describe  the  idea, 
perhaps,  by  saying  that  its  effect  upon 


A  Binding  bt  Miss  Prideaux 

the  eye  is  akin  to  that  upon  the  palate 
caused  by  the  lack  of  salt  in  bread  or 
oatmeal.  We  want  something  to  bring 
out  the  fiavor,  to  make  it  go.  I  have 
recently  seen  a  frieze,  of  very  fine 
design  and  of  splendid  coloring,  which 
in  this  way  lacked  **salt,''  and  which 
for  a  long  time  puzzled  its  owner  with 
the  wonder  as  to  just  what  might  be  the 
trouble.  The  remedy,  which  was  com- 
pletely successful,  was  varnish.  The 
frieze  was  first  sized  and  then  varnished. 
The  result  was  startling.  The  back- 
ground became  warm  and  creamy  in 
place  of  .glaring  white,  the  fiat  crimsons 
glistened  like  rubies,  and  all  the  other 
colors  took  on  new  life  and  fire.  The 
salt  was  added  and  the  dish  became 
palatable  to  the  eye.  The  idea  is  worth 
bearing  in  mind,  as  the  cost  was  trifling, 
less  than  five  dollars,  and  the  effect  not 
only  very  successful,  but  recalling  the 
very  old-fashioned  papers  which  had 
this  same  finish  we  all  remember  in 
halls  of  old  houses. 

OLIVER  COLEMAN. 
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THE  HOMES  OF  THE  KANDOLPHS 


IT  is  interesting  to  note  the  connec- 
tion of  old  families  with  the  old 
houses  they  inhabited.  Especially 
is  this  so  if  the  family  has  had 
talented  scions  and  representatives. 
And  among  American  families,  none, 
perhaps,  has  surpassed  that  of  the  Ran- 
dolphs of  Virginia  in  the  number  of  the 
name  or  blood  who  have  attained  dis- 
tinction. We  find  them  among  men  of 
letters,  statesmen,  jurists,  soldiers,  and 
bishops,  from  the  sons  of  the  immigrant 
down  to  the  present  day.  It  was  a 
daughter  of  William  Randolph,  of 
Turkey  Island,  who  was  the  mother 
of  Virginia's  early  historian,  William 
Stith.  From  Elizabeth  Randolph, 
another    daughter    of    the    immigrant. 


descended  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee  of 
the  Revolution  and  his  illustrious  son, 
Gen.  Robert  Edward  Lee.  The  sons  of 
the  latter.  Generals  Custis  and  William 
Fitzhugh  Lee,  were  descended  also, 
through  their  mother,  from  the  eldest 
son  of  the  immigrant,  the  second 
William  Randolph,  of  Turkey  Island. 
From  the  second  son  of  the  immigrant, 
Thomas  Randolph,  of  Tuckahoe,  de- 
scended Chief  Justice  Marshall,  while 
from  the  third  son,  Isham  Randolph, 
of  Dungeness,  descended  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. The  Right  Rev.  William  Meade, 
bishop  of  Virginia,  and  historian  of  its 
**old  churches  and  families,  *'  was  of  the 
Randolph  blood,  through  Richard  Ran- 
dolph, of  Curies,  fifth  of  the  sons  of  the 
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TUCKAHOE 

immigrant.  And  of  the  Randolph  line- 
age, through  Thomas  Randolph,  of 
1\ickahoe,  is  the  gifted  Virginia  novel- 
ist, Constance  Cary  Harrison. 

The  most  prominent  of  the  Randolph 
name,  from  the  Revolutionary  period 
down,  easily  recur  to  the  memory  of  the 
student  of  American  history.  These 
were  Peyton  Randolph,  the  patriot  and 
statesman,  president  of  the  Continental 
Congress;  Edmund  Randolph,  attorney- 
general  and  secretary  of  state  of  the 
United  States,  and  at  one  time  governor 
of  Virginia;  Beverley  Randolph,  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  in  1788-1791 ;  Thomas 
Mann  Randolph,  governor  of  Virginia 
in  1819-22;  the  brilliant  and  eccentric 
John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  and  Gen. 
George  Wythe  Randolph,  secretary  of 
war  of  the  Confederate  States.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  cultivated  man 
of  letters  and  poet,  the  late  Major  Innes 
Randolph,  C.  S.  A. ;  the  scholarly  and 
eloquent  bishop  of  southern  Virginia, 
the  Right  Rev.  Alfred  Magill  Randolph; 
and  Harold  Randolph,  son  of  Innes 
Randolph,  in  whom  is  found  the  musical 
genius  of  the  family. 

It    was    about    tiie    year    1669    that 


William  Randolph,  younger  son  of 
Richard  Randolph,  of  Morton  Hall, 
in  Warwickshire,  went  out  from  his 
English  home  to  try  his  fortunes  in 
Virginia,  and  to  found  there  a  family 
worthy  of  his  honorable  descent.  Of 
his  seven  sons,  five  lived  and  died  in 
Virginia,  and  are  known  by  the  names 
of  their  estates  there.  All  of  these 
plantation  homes  were  on  or  near  the 
James  River.  Turkey  Island,  where 
William  Randolph  resided,  was  a  large 
landed  estate  in  Henrico  County,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  James,  twenty-five 
miles  below  Richmond.  The  island 
received  its  name,  it  is  said,  when  it 
was  first  discovered  in  1607,  because  of 
the  abundance  of  wild  turkeys  found 
there.  The  mansion  house  at  Turkey 
Island  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  from 
Federal  gunboats  in  the  war  between 
the  states.  Tuckahoe  is  in  Goochland 
County,  twenty  miles  above  Richmond. 
It  was  built  in  1674,  by  William  Ran- 
dolph, the  immigrant,  nine  years  before 
the  birth  of  the  son  who  inherited  it. 
The  oldest  of  the  Randolph  places  now 
standing,  it  is  for  this  and  for  other 
reasons  the  most  interesting,  perhaps^ 
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Wilton— Frokt  Entraxge    V 


of  the  Randolph  homes.  Dungeness  is 
also  in  Goochland  County.  Its  early 
owner,  Isham  Randolph,  was  a  man  of 
scientific  tastes  and  acquirements,  as  we 
learn  from  the  correspondence  of  the 
two  botanists,  Peter  Collinson  and  John 
Bartram.  The  former,  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  in  1737,  who  is  about  to  visit  Vir- 
ginia, describes  the  residence  of  Isham 
Randolph  as  '* thirty  or  fifty  miles  above 
the  falls  of  James  River,  in  Goochland, 
above  the  other  settlements,"  and  he 
thinks  it  a  ''very  suitable  place  to  make 
a  settlement  at,  for  to  take  several  days' 
excursions  all  round." 

Doubtless  Jefferson  inherited  his  love 
of  the  natural  sciences  from  this  mater- 
nal ancestor,  Isham  Randolph,  of  whom 
Collinson  writes  as  among  the  few  Vir- 
ginians he  knew  ''curious  in  our  branch 
of  knowledge."  Tazewell  Hall,  the 
home  of  Sir  John  Randolph,  knight,  the 


one  of  the  five  brothers  most  distin- 
gnished  in  his  day,  though  all  were 
prominent,  is  in  Williamsburg,  then  the 
capital  •  of  the  colony,  and  the  only 
city  the  early  Virginians  cared  to  have. 
Sir  John  Randolph's  home  is  still  in 
good  state  of  preservation,  as  is  the 
residence  of  his  son,  the  distinguished 
Peyton  Randolph,  which  is  also  in  Wil- 
liamsburg. Curies  Neck,  or  Curies,  is 
on  the  James  River,  twenty  miles  below 
Richmond,  and  a  bend  in  the  river 
separates  it  from  Turkey  Island.  Five 
miles  from  Curies,  and  fifteen  miles 
below  Richmond,  is  Varina,  which  in 
1773  was  the  home  of  Ryland  Randolph. 
The  English  traveler,  Smythe,  writing 
at  this  time  describes  it  as  "a  most 
lovely  and  delightful  spot,  an  elegant 
building,  but  unfinished,  occasioned  by 
the  owner's  versatility  of  taste,  and  per- 
petual alterations."    Varina,  now  known 
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TucKAHOE— The  Saloon 


as  Aiken's  Landing,  was  long  the  county 
seat  of  Henrico,  and  received  its  name 
from  the  Spanish  tobacco,  varinas,  which 
the  tobacco  grown  here  was  said  to  re- 
semble. Traidition  points  out  the  spot 
as  the  place  of  residence  of  those  pic- 
toresque  ancestors  of  Ryland  Randolph, 
John  Rolfe  and  the  Princess  Pocahontas. 

The  eldest  son  of  William  Randolph, 
second,  Beverley  Randolph,  inherited 
Turkey  Island,  and  two  other  sons,  Peter 
and  William  Randolph,  founded  the 
families  of  Chatsworth  and  Wilton.  At 
the  time  of  Smythe's  travels  in  Vir- 
^nia,  1773,  Chatsworth  was  the  home  of 
Col.  Peter  Randolpl^'s  son,  William 
Randolph,  and  Smythe  writes  of  the 
mansion  as  ''a  very  good  house  with 
an  agreeable  perspective. 

The   estate    of    Chatsworth,    on    the 


north  side  of  James  River,  less  than  five 
miles  below  Richmond,  was  the  birth- 
place of  Beverley  Randolph,  governor 
of  Virginia,  of  the  immediate  ancestors 
of  Bishop  Randolph;  and  of  Anne 
Randolph  (Mrs.  William  Pitzhugh, 
of  Chatham),  the  grandmother  of 
Mrs.  Robert  E.  Lee.  Chatsworth  re- 
mained in  the  family  until  the  death 
of  the  last  male  member  of  his  line, 
William  Beverley  Randolph,  some 
twenty  years  ago.  The  old  mansion 
house  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the 
house  now  on  the  estate  does  not  occupy 
the  old  site  and  is  not  visible  from  the 
river.  Smjrthe,  while  in  Virginia,  made 
"several  little  excursions''  from  Rich- 
mond to  the  houses  of  the  planters  on 
James  River.  Among  those  from  whom 
he  received   "particular  attention    and 
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civilities''  was  Thomas  Mann  Randolph, 
of  Tuekahoe.  This  was  the  father  of 
Martha  Jefferson's  husband.  With  his 
wife  Anne  Gary,  his  daughters  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  girls  of  seventeen  and 
fourteen,  and  a  family  of  younger  chil- 
dren about  him,  Thomas  Mann  Ran- 
dolph, Sr.,  was  living  at  beautiful 
Tuekahoe  in  1779,  when  Anbury,  one 
of  the  British  officers  wlio  was  a  pris- 
oner on  parole  in  Virginia  at  this  time, 
visited  him,  and  described  Tuekahoe  in 
his  ^'Travels  in  America."  **Many 
gentlemen  around  Richmond,"  wrote 
Anbury,  **though  strongly  attached  to 
the  American  cQuse,  have  shown  the 
liberality  and  hospitality  so  peculiar  to 
this  province,  in  their  particular  atten- 
tion and  civilities  to  our  officers  who  are 
quartered  here  and  in  the  adjacent  coun- 
try." He  mentions  Colonel  Randolph 
of  Tuekahoe  as  ''among  those  who  are 


most  distinguished  in  this  line. "  Others 
named  were  Col.  Archibald  Gary,  of 
Ampthill,  Thomas  Mann  Randolph's 
father-in-law,  and  the  latter' s  near 
neighbor,  William  Randolph,  of  Wilton. 
Then  our  traveler  adds:  **It  may  not 
be  unnecessary  to  observe  that  the  Ran- 
dolphs are  descended  from  one  of  the 
first  settlers  in  the  province  of  that 
name,  and  are  so  numerous  that  they  are 
obliged,  like  the  clans  of  Scotland,  to  be 
distinguished  by  their  places  of  resi- 
dence." Anbury  spent  a  few  days  at 
Tuekahoe,  which  he  thus  describes:  **It 
is  built  on  a  rising  ground,  having  a  most 
beautiful  and  commanding  prospect  of 
James  River;  on  one  side  is  Tuekahoe, 
which  being  the  Indian  name  of  that 
creek,  he  (Colonel  Randolph)  named  his 
plantation  Tuekahoe  after  it;  his  house 
seems  to  be  built  solely  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  hospitality,  which  being  con- 
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Wilton — Hallway 

stmcted  la  a  different  manner  than  in 
most  other  countries,  I  shall  describe  it 
to  yon.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  H,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  two  houses,  joined 
by 'a  large  saloon;  each  wing  has  two 
stories,  and  four  large  rooms  on  a  floor; 
in  one  the  family  reside,  and  the  other  is 
reserved  solely  for  visitors.  The  saloon 
that  unites  them  is  of  considerable 
magnitude,  and  on  each  side  are  doors ; 
the  ceiling  is  lofty,  and  to  these  (the 
saloons)  they  principally  retire  in  sum- 
mer, being  but  little  incommoded  by  the 
sun,  and  by  the  doors  of  each  of  the 
houses,  and  those  of  the  saloon  being 
open,  there  is  a  constant  circulation  of 
air.  They  are  furnished  with  four  sofas, 
two  on  each  side,  besides  chairs,  and  in 
the  center  there  is  generally  a  chande- 
lier; these  saloons  answer  the  twofold 
purpose  of  a  cool  retreat  from  the  scorch- 
ing and  sultry  heat  of  the  climate  and 
of  an  occasional  ballroom.  Colonel  Ran- 
dolph possesses  that  fondness  for  horses 


which  I  observed  was  peculiar  to  the  Vir- 
ginians of  all  stations,  sparing  no  trouble, 
pains,  or  expense  in  importing  the  best 
stock  and  improving  the  breed,  and  it 
was  with  no  little  pleasure  he  showed  us 
a  fine  one  named  Shakespeare,  which  he 
imported  just  as  the  war  commenced. 
There  was  a  stable  built  purposely  for 
this  horse,  in  which  was  a  recess  for  a 
bed  for  the  negro  who  looked  after  it, 
that  he  might  be  with  it  at  night.'' 

The  Marquis  de  Chastelleux  journeyed 
through  Virginia  in  the  last  years  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  he  also  has 
something  to  say  about  the  Randolphs. 
He  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Gen- 
eral Bull,  of  South  Carolina,  who  had 
been  with  Greene's  army,  and  who  had 
taken  refuge  later  in  Virginia.  There 
he  had  carried  his  flocks  and  his  herds 
and  his  negroes;  and  arriving  at 
Tuckahoe,  its  hospitable  owner,  who 
was  an  old  friend,  bad  given  him  a  piece 
of  ground  near  his  house,  on  which  a 
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temporary  dwelling  had  been  built  by 
General  Bull's  negroes,  where  he  dwelt 
in  peace  and  security,  surrounded  by 
his  servants  and  other  belongings,  until 
Virginia  also  was  invaded.  Going  from 
Petersburg  to  Richmond,  Chastelleux 
tells  of  his  crossing  '*the  small  river  of 
Randolph  over  a  stone  bridge/'  The 
party  lost  the  way,  but  our  traveler 
says:  '*We  had  no  reason  to  regret  our 
error,  as  it  was  only  two  miles  about, 
and  we  skirted  James  River  to  a  charm- 
ing place  called  Warwick,  where  a  group 
of  handsome  houses  form  a  sort  of 
village,  and  there  are  several  superb 
ones  in  the  neighborhood ;  among  others 
that  of  Colonel  Gary  (Ampthill)  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  and  Mr. 
Randolph's  (Wilton)  on  the  opposite 
shore.''  And  the  marquis  goes  on  to 
add:     *'One    mu;8t    be    [fatigued    with 


hearing  the  name  of  Randolph  men- 
tioned in  traveling  in  Virginia  (for  it  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  families  in  the 
country),  a  Randolph  being  among  the 
first  settlers,  and  is  likewise  one  of  the 
most  numerous  and  rich.  It  is  divided 
into  seven  or  eight  branches,  and  I  am 
not  afraid  of  exaggerating  when  I  say 
that  they  possess  an  income  of  upwards 
of  a  million  of  livres." 

Wilton,  which  was  built  by  William 
Randolph,  third,  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  is  six  miles  below  Richmond, 
and  is  a  large  brick  mansion  on  a  high 
bluff  overlooking  the  river,  with  a  ter- 
raced lawn  surrounded  by  fine  old  trees. 
It  is  a  thoroughly  colonial  mansion,  in 
a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  The 
two  tall  chimneys  at  each  gable  end,  the 
small  square  windowpanes  of  the  em- 
brasured   windows    in    their     arched 
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recesses,  quaint  and  picturesque  fea- 
tures of  me  building,  are  interesting., 
details  of  its  architecture.  A  large 
square  front  porch  opens  upon  the  lawn, 
and  upon  entering  the  front  door  one 
finds  oneself  in  an  immense  superb 
hall,  wainscoted  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling  of  the  upper  story,  which  appears 
above  a  broad  grand  stairway,  going  up 
in  the  rear  of  the  hall,  a  little  to  one 
side.  The  stairway  seems  meant  for 
stately  bridal  processions  and  sumptu- 
ous social  festivities,  many  of  which, 
doubtless,  the  old  hall  has  seen.  Two 
large  rooms  open  from  each  side  of  the 
hall,  and  all  are  painted  in  heart  pine, 
beautifully  polished.  Opposite  the 
front  door,  one  equally  large  opens 
upon  a  broad  porch,  from  which  the 
river  can  be  seen  when  the  foliage  of 
summer  is  not  there  to  hide  it.  Here 
lived  in  1765  one  of  the  reigning  belles 


of  the  colony,  charming  Anne  Randolph, 
called  by  Jeflferson  and  his  college 
chums  **Nancy  Wilton. '*  Jeflferson 
wrote  a  letter  in  this  year  to  John 
Page,  of  Rosewell,  telling  him  that  Ben 
Harrison,  of  Brandon,  had  gone  courting 
to  Wilton,  and  wondering  what  would 
be  his  luck.  His  suit  was  successful,  and 
''Nancy  Wilton"  became  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Harrison,  of  Brandon.  Her  portrait, 
painted  in  England  by  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence, hangs  on  the  walls  of  Brandon  at 
the  present  day.  Wilton  was  the  home 
of  Innes  Randolph,  and  the  estate  re- 
mained in  his  father's  family  until  the 
period  of  the  war  between  the  states.* 

The  two  lines  of  the  Randolphs, 
of  Tuckahoe  and  those  of  Dungeness, 
are  found  united  in  the  descendants  of 


♦The  editor  wishes  to  express  his  indebtedness  for 
several  photographs  to  Mrs.  Ellen  Cornwall,  formerly 
of  Rochester,  New  York,  who  now  resides  at  Wilton. 
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Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  Jr.,  and 
Martha  Jefferson.  And  their  grandson, 
Mr.  Jefferson  Randolph  Coolidge,  Jr., 
of  Boston,  now  owns  historic  old 
Tuekahoe.  It  had  not  belonged  to  any 
of  the  name  or  blood  since  1830,  when 
sold  by  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  until 
purchased  by  the  Coolidges  in  1898. 
On  the  19th  of  last  April,  Mr.  Coolidge 
had  a  family  reunion  of  the  Tuekahoe 
Randolphs,  principally  his  Virginia 
cousins,  who  were  entertained  on  the 
grounds  of  this  oldest  of  the  homes  of 
the  Randolphs. 

Tuekahoe,  which  has  always  been  dis- 
tinguished for  its  beautiful  location,  is 
situated  on  a  loftv  bluff,  below  which 
lies  a  broad  stretcn  of  low  ground,  and 
beyond  this  flows  the  James  River.  The 
mansion,  which  has  been  well  described 
by  Aubury,  is  of  a  type  not  unusual  in 
Virginia  during  the  colonial  period,  and 
is  notable  as  the  first  frame  house  built 
west  of  the  falls  of  the  James  River. 


Among  the  outbuildings,  which  are  still 
standing,  the  old  schoolhouse  is  pointed 
out  as  of  peculiar  interest,  because  it  was 
here  that  the  boy,  Thomas  Jefferson,  was 
taught,  with  his  young  Randolph 
cousins,  the  first  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing. On  the  old  windowpanes  at  Tueka- 
hoe are  scratched  some  of  the  names 
of  those  who  once  dwelt  there.  The 
earliest  name  found  is  that  of  *  Thomas 
Randolph,  1688.''  Others  are  those  of 
the  several  daughters  of  the  first  Thomas 
Mann  Randolph;  Mary,  who  was  the 
young  lady  of  the  house  when  the 
British  officers  were  there  in  1780; 
Judith,  Nancy,  and  Jeanny.  In  the  old 
garden  at  Tuekahoe — a  garden  bordered 
with  great  box  hedges  like  that  of  West- 
over,  these  two  being  the  finest  box  gar- 
dens in  Virginia — is  the  Randolph  vault. 
Here  lie  buried  Thomas  Randolph  of 
1688,  with  his  wife  and  several  later 
generations  of  the  family. 

KATE  MASON  ROWLAND. 
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The  editor  of  this  department  will  be  glad  to  deiKribe 
in  detail  the  decoration  of  a  single  room,  or  to  give  gen- 
eral suggestions  for  seyeral  rooms,  in  reply  to  each  letter. 
Bat  it  18  necessary  to  charge  a  small  fee  for  detailed  plans 
for  an  entire  floor  or  for  the  house  as  a  whole.  Whenever 
the  address  is  tAyen  and  stamps  are  inclosed,  replies  will 
be  sent  by  mail  within  three  weeks. 


I  am  fitting  up  a  nursery,  and  should  be  glad 
of  suggestions  &om  yon,  especially  as  to  paper 
and  drai>erie8.  The  room  is  11  feet  6  inohes 
by  8  feet  2)^  inohes,  and  has  one  window  with 
an  eastern  exposure.  The  woodwork  is  dark 
oak  and  the  floor  is  of  hardwood.  I  wish  the 
color  to  be  blue.  a.  n.  o. 

From  the  dimensions  given  we  imagine  that 
yon  are  planning  a  day  nursery  simply — not  a 
bedroom.  There  are  several  attractive  ways 
of  treating  the  walls.  You  could  use  a  nursery 
paper  in  gay  design,  blue  predominating,  as  that 
18  your  choice,  or  a  plain  cartridge-paper  with 
a  flowered  ceiling  brought  down  to  the  molding. 
We  prefer  the  latter.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
in  selecting  the  blue  or  it  will  give  a  cold, 
cheerless  appearance  to  the  room  that  nothing 
will  relieve.  With  plain  walls,  hang  a  number 
of  pictures  suitable  to  the  understanding  of  the 
child  in  a  line  like  a  dado  around  the  room. 
These  are  most  effective  when  bound  in  passe- 
partout without  mats.  Walter  Crane,  Howard 
Pyle,  and  Maxfield  Parrish  have  made  picture- 
books  which  could  be  effectively  used  as  deco- 
ration. They  should  be  hung  in  such  a  way 
that  they  can  be  frequently  changed.  Nor 
should  they  all  be  gay  in  color.  There  should 
be  a  few  monotones  of  the  old  masters,  selected 
with  special  reference  to  the  child — one  comer 
might  have  these  in  a  group. 

The  draperies  should  be  of  a  material  that 
may  be  washed  often — of  plain  tone  if  the  walls 
are  figured.  The  furniture  should  be  adapted 
to  the  age  of  the  child.  Chairs  and  tables  such 
as  are  used  in  kindergarten  will  be  of  the  right 
size.  A  very  convenient  article  is  a  movable 
cupboard  with  low  shelves  for  toys  and  with 
a  deep  drawer  above,  opening  doors  with  a  lid. 
This  is  good  for  broken  toys  and  a  host  of  things 
dear  to  the  child.    This  can  have  additional 


harmonious.  A  child  tires  of  striking  designs 
more  quickly  than  a  grown  person,  however 
attractive  they  may  be  at  first  glance.  Try 
to  make  the  narsery  a  safe,  healthful  place, 
where  there  is  freedom  from  the  too  common 
word  ** don't." 


We  are  about  to  move  to  a  flat,  and  desire  to 
make  use  of  some  of  our  things  and  purchase 
what  would  harmonize  best  with  these.  The 
woodwork  and  moldings  in  both  dining-room 
and  living-room  is  made  of  redwood,  oiled 
floors  to  match.  The  ceilings  are  low.  The 
rooms  have  a  northern  exposure.  Do  you  think 
gray  would  be  a  good  shade,  and  what  color 
would  you  advise  for  shades  at  windows?  The 
fireplace  in  dining-room  is  to  be  red  brick. 
For  this  room  we  have  a  walnut  set  of  chairs 
and  sofa,  covered  with  dark  red  leather,  solid 
and  old-iashioned,  though  not  old-fashioned 
enough  to  be  beautiful.  Can  you  suggest  a 
table  that  would  be  pretty  and  not  common- 
placet    There  are  four  in  family. 

For  the  living-room  I  have  several  Turkish 
rugs — mahogany  shades — a  piano,  bookcase, 
and  three  or  four  Chinese  mahogany  chairs, 
besides  an  easy-chair  and  sofa  to  be  reuphol- 
stered,  and  some  good  oil-paintings  in  gold 
frames.  Can  you  suggest  a  use  for  a  handsome 
Chinese  embroidery  cover,  two  and  a  half  yards 
squaref  The  ground  is  a  brilliant  blue  silk, 
embroidered  in  gold  and  many  colors  and  lined 
with  red.  I  also  have  two  other  embroidered 
pieces  on  red,  with  similar  blue  and  gold  colors, 
size  about  two  by  five  feet.  Would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  utilize  these?  A  number  of  Chinese 
vases  can  be  used  in  this  room. 

Do  you  think  the  dark  woods  of  furniture 
will  look  bad  surrounded  by  redwood  casing, 
and  would  you  have  shelves  and  bench  under 
windows  to  match  furniture  or  woodwork? 

A.  M.  B. 

Your  selection  of  warm  gray  for  your  walls  is 
an  excellent  one,  for  with  redwood  finish  and 
mahogany  furniture  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
any  color  more  harmonious.  The  shades  at  the 
windows  should  be  the  same  tone  as  walls. 
The  paintings  in  gold  frames  and  the  Chinese 
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Tell  at  a  glance  the  exact  cost  of  postage  Id  cents  od 
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from  the 
West 
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Holiday 
Gifts 

Navajo   Blankets  and    Rugs,  hand-woven  by 

Indians  in  New  Mexico  and 

Arizona. 

Beautiful  bits  of  color 
for  House  Decoration 

Beaded  Saddle-Blankets, 

Shirts,  and  Feathered  Head-Dresses. 

Indian  Baskets  and  Pottery. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  booklet  of  rare  and 

choice  examples  of  Indian  art  mailed 

to  those  requesting  it. 

HERBERT  A.  GOFFEEN 

95  John  Street,      -      Sheridan,  Wyoming 
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vases  would  be  effective  against  the  background. 
For  the  chair  and  sofa  use  some  stuff  that 
combines  gray  with  mahogany  and  redwood 
shades.  This  will  bind  the  scheme  of  the  room 
together.  A  little  clear  yellow  would  add  to  the 
charm  of  the  room,  and  could  be  introduced  in 
sofa-pillows,  etc.  We  fear  that  the  Chinese 
embroideries  would  spoil  the  whole  effect. 
While  interesting  in  themselves,  their  brilliancy 
"kills'*  everything  they  come  in  contact  with. 
The  smaller  panels  could  be  utilized  in  a  screen, 
the  frame  being  made  of  some  Chinese  wood, 
and  would  be  admirable  for  occasional  use. 
The  larger  one  would  be  attractive  as  a  wall- 
hanging —  occasionally.  The  eye  wearies  of 
such  gay  colors  when  looked  at  continually. 
The  ideal  way  would  be  to  have  a  Chinese  room, 
and  have  them  there,  and  also  all  the  other 
Chinese  things.  But  small  apartments  do  not 
permit  of  curio-rooms,  even  when  one  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  possess  the  curios. 

In  your  dining-room,  if  your  chairs  are  wal- 
nut, the  table  should  be  walnut  also.  There 
are  many  good  designs — the  square  tables  being 
the  better  for  general  use.  Although  walnut  is 
not  called  for  much  to-day,  it  is  held  at  a  higher 
price  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago  and  will  grow 
in  value.  In  the  dining-room  with  its  gray  walls 
and  dull  brick  fireplace,  brass  andirons  should 
be  used.  Shelves  and  window-seat  should  be 
of  redwood.  Do  not  use  gray  in  thersleeping- 
rooms,  but  some  flowered  paper  in  which  pink 
plays  a  prominent  part.  Instead  of  calcimine, 
we  would  suggest  gray  cartridge-paper.  It  has 
a  softness  and  depth  which  the  calcimine  does 
not  possess. 


Could  you  kindly  tell  me  how  old  pewter  may 
be  brightened?  o.  o.  K. 

If  your  pewter  is  very  dark  and  covered  with 
black  spots  it  will  be  impossible  to  brighten  it 
by  hand.  Any  metal-spinner  will  put  your 
pieces  in  order  for  you,  placing  them  first  in 
acids  and  then  buffing  them  under  the  wheel. 
This  will  give  them  such  a  bright  polish  that 
you  will  scarcely  recognize  your  treasures.  If 
the  pewter,  however,  is  in  fair  condition,  and 
has  not  the  baffling  spots,  a  beautiful  burnish 
may  be  given  it  by  using  any  prep  artion  suit- 
able for  cleaning  copper  and  brass.  Putz  pomade 
is  good,  and  a  mixture  of  vinegar,  salt,  and  soda 
is  even  better.  Much  depends  on  the  quality 
of  the  metal;  soft  pewter  yields  to  scouring 
much  more  quickly  than  hard  pewter.  Cleaning 
by  hand  is  most  satisfactory,  as  the  buffing 
process  makes  it  too  brilliant.  Fine  old  pieces 
of  pewter  are  rare,  and  you  are  fortunate  to 
possess  a  collection. 


Kindly  send  me  suggestions  for  furnish- 
ing a  small  breakfast-room  10  by  12.  On 
north  of  room  is  a  leaded-glass  window  of 
four  casements,  opening  out.  On  east  is  a 
Dutch  door  opening  onto  an  uncovered  piazza, 
and  two  small  leaded  casement-windows.  At 
southeast  comer  is  a  china  cupboard,  upper 
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half  open  shelves;  next  is  an  open  fireplace— 
about  four-foot  opening;  next  is  a  mahogany 
door  with  cut-glass  knobs,  leading  into  living- 
room;  on  west  is  open  double-door  space  lead- 
ing into  hall.     Hard  floor,  oriental  rug.     The 
house  is  entirely  new.     This  room  is  to  be  hung 
in  a  large  English  rose-design  cretonne.     The 
roses  are  old-pmk  and  old-red,  with  an  old-blue 
ribbon  effect  running  vertically  through  them. 
The  door  portiere  to  hall  is  to  be  of  same.    Hall 
side  to  be  old-red.    I  have  no  famiture  for  this 
room.     The    view    north    and    east  is  an  old 
English  rose-garden.                                 w.  m. 

Your  breakfast-room  hung  in  English  cretonne 
in  rose  design,  with  windows  looking  out  upon  an 
English  rose-garden  is  certainly  most  attractive. 

GRUEBY 
POTTERY 

We  have  little  to  add  to  your  charming  plan, 
save  to  advise  that  all  the  furniture  be  mahog- 
any in  Chippendale  design.    As  you  speak  of 
a  mahogany  door  with  glass  knobs,  we  take  for 
granted    that    all    the   woodwork    is    of    that 
material;  therefore  no  other  Wood  should  be 
introduced.    If  your  casement-windows  are  to 
be  curtained,  use  a  plain  tone,  repeating  one  of 
the  colors  in  the  cretonne. 

I  have  a  dining-room  window  about  which 
I  wish  your  most  excellent  qpinion  and  help. 
The  room  is  a  north  one,  20  by  16  by  11,  and  has 
only  this  one  triple  window,  which   measures 
7  feet  1-inch  high  by  6  feet  4  inches  wide.     The 
outlook  from    this   window  is   beautiful,   and 
I  am  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  it  without 
much    expense.     As    the    opening    would    be 
rather  large  for  a  single  pane,  would  you  recom- 
mend diamond-paned  glass  above  and  down  the 
sides,  which  could  be  opened  for  ventilation, 
and  the  upper  one  screened  to  tone  down  the 
light,  with  yellow  India  silk  to  match  the  wall 
decorationsf    The  side-walls,  nearly  seven  feet 
up,  are  papered  with  plain  deep  green  crfipe 
paper.     Above  this  is  a  walnut  plate-rail,  and 
the  remaining  four  feet  and  a  few  inches  are 
covered  with  a  gay  paper,  of  white  ground, 
covered  with    large    conventionalized    yellow 
tulips.     The  ceiling  is  pale  yellow,  plain.     The 
woodwork  is  white  pine,  twenty-one.  years  old, 
which  I  cannot  change  to  white  enamel,  as  I 
would  like. 

Would  not  the  line  of  the  plate-rail,  which  is 
twenty-three  inches  from  the  top  of  window- 
sashes,  be  a  good  line  for  the  diamond-paned 
glass  to  begin?  And  how  would  you  curtain  the 
new  window?                                       d.  van  ?. 

Your  idea  in  regard  to  your  window  is  charm- 
ing in  every  particular.    For  a  silk  curtain  we 
would  suggest  a  figured  design  in  color  repro- 
ducing the  tulip  frieze.    This  would  be  more 
unusual     than     plain     yellow.     If    you    wish 
additional  curtains,  use  plain  ones,  green  like 
the  wall,  and  have  them  hang  from  rods  at  top 
of  window.     Raw  silk  of  heavy  texture  would 
be  good,  or  that  old  standby,  denim.     If  denim 
is  used,  however,  the  tulip  curtain  should  be 
in     some    cotton    stuff.      The    outer    curtains 
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"The  beauty  of  these  toy  structures  sooner  or 
later  must  be  felt  by  the  children  into  whose  hands 
they  pass,  and  thus  they  become  more  than  play- 
things. The  child  who  grows  familiar  through 
"playing  dolls"  with  the  stateliness  of  Mount 
Vernon  or  the  simplicity  of  the  Whittier  homestead 
will  hardly  care,  we  think,  in  later  years  for  any- 
thing less  than  the  best  in  architecture.  Uncon- 
sciously she  will  have  imbibed  the  right  point  of 
view.  "—Margaret  Edgewood. 
In  addition  to  the  Houses,  the  Company  makes 
Furniture — dainty  Bedroom  Sets  with  toilet  tables, 
Chintz  Chairs  and  Four-poster  Beds,  Mahogany 
Dining-room  Sets  and  complete  Furnishings  for 
Kitchens  and  Bath-rooms. 
Circulars  and  Photogn'aphs  will  be  sent  on  request. 

ADDRESS 

CBANFOBD  DOLL-HOUSES,  Room  988  Fine 
Arts  Building,  GMcago,  Illinois. 
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oonld  be  drawn  across  the  triple  window,  bnt 
woald  be  prettier  well  drawn  back  at  the  sides, 
covering  the  objectionable  woodwork,  but 
giving  full  value  to  the  quaint  panes  and  the 
beantiful  view. 


Would  you  kindly  give  me  some  of  your 
excellent  advice  in  regard  to  doing  over  a 
dining-room  of  a  suburban  honset  The  room 
is  18  by  20,  with  two  north  windows,  about  six 
feet  long  and  three  wide.  There  is  to  be  a  new 
window  made  to  the  west  in  a  recess  made  by 
the  chimney,  in  which  there  is  to  be  a  divan. 
Would  it  be  in  keeping  with  the  others  to 
have  the  lower  part  of  this  window  open  on 
hinges,  with  small  diamond-shaped  panes? 
There  are  folding-doors  between  this  room  and 
the  drawing-room,  and  door  into  the  butler's 
pantry.  There  is  a  chair^rail.  The  mantel- 
piece is  of  white  marble,  with  open  grate.  Will 
yoQ  please  advise  as  to  color  and  design  for 
paper  and  paintf  The  f  nmitare  is  of  mahogany, 
the  floor  of  Georgia  pine,  the  woodwork  paneled. 
Please  tell  me  what  would  be  the  best  material 
for  window  drapery,  for  portieres.  How  would 
you  cover  divanf  What  would  be  good  treat- 
ment for  the  mantelpiece?  N.  M.  K. 

It  would  be  in  keeping  with  your  room  to 
have  the  new  window  of  small  leaded  panes  and 
to  have  it  open  on  hinges.  The  woodwork  of 
your  room  would  be  charming  if  painted  white. 
This  would  be  in  line  with  the  panels  and  make 
a  beautiful  setting  for  your  mahogany.  Up  to 
this  point  the  room  is  so  colonial  in  treatment 
that  the  paper  should  continue  the  idea.  With  a 
northern  exposure,  yellow  walls — plain,  or  with 
some  figure  in  white  or  paler  yellow  typical 
of  the  period — would  be  a  wise  choice.  The 
ceiling  should  be  a  paler  yellow  and  the  mold- 
ing white  like  the  woodwork.  In  your  curtains 
introduce  a  third  color — dull  green,  burnt 
orange,  or  deep  pomegranate.  If  the  walls  are 
plain,  have  outer  curtains  of  figured  material 
hanging  from  top  of  window,  and  sash-curtains 
of  net  or  muslin  also.  If  the  walls  are  figured, 
use  plain  material ->  dull  green,  perhaps,  lined 
with  yellow.  Denims  and  cotton  stuffs  are 
best.  The  divan  should  be  covered  in  the  same 
way — plain  if  walls  are  figured,  and  vice  versa. 
Portieres  should  be  plain  in  either  case. 
Marble  mantels  are  ugly  affairs.  They  may  be 
made  more  attractive  by  being  treated  in  the 
following  way:  Have  a  board  an  inch  thick 
fitted  to  the  top,  following  the  exact  lines  of  the 
marble;  cover  the  board  with  heavy  plain 
material  of  a  color  that  fits  in  agreeably  with 
the  color  scheme,  and  fasten  the  material  with 
huge  copper  nails.  Keep  the  mantel  simple 
in  arrangement. 


I  would  like  your  assistance  in  furnishing  my 
porch.  This  style  of  porch  has  been  a  matter 
of  sentiment  with  me,  being  similar  to  that  of 
my  birthplace,  but  I  find  it  hard  to  decide  how 
to  treat  it.  We  have  spoken  of  awnings  and 
chairs   and  table  of   the  Swan  make,  but  as 
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mnoh  as  we  would  like  a  settle,  I  do  not  know 
where  a  large  one  conld  be  placed.  The  house 
is  yellow  and  white — will  be  entirely  white 
when  repainted.  a.  J.  B. 

Tour  poreh  is  so  distinctly  Greek  in  design 
that  oare  should  be  taken  in  furnishing  it  not  to 
destroy  the  severe  effect.  Do  not  try  to  make 
it  cozy.  It  may  be  made  rery  comfortable  and 
beautiful  without  marring  the  architecture. 
Instead  of  using  awnings,  connect  the  pillars 
with  latticed  screens  upon  which  vines  could 
grow.  The  Swan  furniture  may  be  ordered  in 
any  size  ^ou  wish;  but  shapes  following  doselv 
on  colonial  lines  will  be  more  in  harmony  with 
the  porch  than  rustic  hickory.  If  you  can  find 
a  local  workman  who  will  follow  out  the 
designs  given  him,  you  can  make  your  porch 
exceedingly  attractive.  Select  the  short 
colonial  settle,  with  high  back  and  narrow 
sides,  tables,  chairs,  in  fact  anything  you  wish 
to  make  the  piazza  livable,  only  hold  fast  to  the 
period  in  mind.  If  you  need  cushions,  use  cot- 
ton prints  for  coverings,  with  quaint  old- 
fasliioned  patterns;  but  do  not  put  any 
cushions  on  the  settle. 


We  are  building  a  new  house,  and  I  would 
like  some  suggestions  about  furnishing  and 
finishing  woodwork  and  walls.  Would  you 
approve  of  painting  the  house  on  the  outside 
a  dark  gray  with  white  trimming,  including 
window-sashT  There  is  a  red-brick  house  on 
one  side  and  a  rather  light  green  wooden  one 
on  the  other.  Woodwork  is  to  be  red  quartered 
oak  stained  tobacco-brown.  Would  Flemish 
oak  do  for  the  dining-roomf  We  have  an  oak 
table  which  is  rather  dark,  but  I  imagine  would 
not  look  very  well  with  the  black  of  the 
Flemish.  We  will  need  new  dining-room 
chairs.  I  would  also  like  a  narrow  serving- 
table  on  the  south  side  of  the  dining-room  and 
a  sort  of  little  china-closet  under  the  high  win- 
dow, something  with  small  diamond-shaped 
panes  or  leaded  glass.  What  would  you  advise 
for  walls  and  curtains  for  dining-roomf  There 
will  be  a  plate-rail  running  around  the  room 
about  four  feet  from  the  floor,  and  a  chair-rail 
underneath.  The  sitting-room  has  a  fireplace, 
with  red  unglazed  tiles  and  black  wronght-iron 
furnishings.  Should  red  or  yellow  be  used  for 
wallst 

I  like  the  idea  of  two  sets  of  curtains  for 
windows.  We  have  some  net  that  would  do  for 
these  windows,  but  nothing  for  the  heavier  ones. 
Do  we  need  shadest  What  would  be  the  best 
stain  for  floors?  Would  mahogany  go  with  the 
woodwork  in  the  hall  and  parlor?  And  how 
about  rugs?  s.  c.  H. 

Tobacco-brown  is  unfortunately  not  a  good 
stain.  While  effective  with  gretjn  and  certain 
shades  of  yellow,  it  is  out  of  tune  with  mahog- 
any, and  consequently  makes  the  use  of  that 
wood  impossible.  So  long  as  you  have  the 
tobacco-brown  foundation,  it  would  be  well  to 
stain  the  various  pieces  of  golden  oak  that  color. 
In  the  dining-room  use  Flemish  oak  furniture. 
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One  for  Parents  and 
Teachers 

TWO  CHILDREN  OF  THE  FOOT- 
HILLS. Illustrated.  A  practical  illus- 
tration of  the  principles  contained  in  Miss 
Harrison's  famous  book,  "A  Study  of  Child 

Nature,"  told  in  the  form  of  a  story. 
One  for  Children 

IN  8T0BYLAND.  Fifteen  delightful  stories 
from  the  kindergarten  standpoint.  "They 
have  in  them  germs  of  religion,  patriotism, 
philosophy,  science,  and  ethics." 

CLOTH,  EACH  $1.00  NET 

Order  from 

LILLIAN  GRAY  JARVIE,  Seller  of  Books 
276  South  Homan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


MR.  MOSHER'S  NEW 
LIST  OF  BOOKS  IN 
BELLES    LETTRES 

IS  NOW  READY.  THE  "HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL"  SHOULD  SURELY 
CONTAIN   THE   BOOK  BEAUTIFUL. 

The  editions  which  Mr.  Mosher  o£fen  have 
acquired  a  refutation  far  and  wide.  They 
are,  in  fact,  unique  in  American  publishing. 


TTHIS  new  List  is  not  only 
a  Bibliography  in  brief  of 
''THE  MOSHER  BOOKS," 
1 89 1 -1 900  inclusive,  but  an  ex- 
quisite little  Bibelot  in  itself, 
printed  in  red  and  black,  narrow 
8vo,  68  pages,  and  is  mailed 
postpaid  for  the  asking 


THOMAS  B.  MOSHER 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
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Season 


Gates'  Tours 


Mexico,  California, 
Grand  Canon  of  Arizona 

First  Tour  leaves  New  York  and  Boston  Feb.  5, 1901. 
—  —  leaves  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Feb.  o,  1901. 
Second  Tour  leaves  New  York  and  Boston  Feb.  19, 1901. 
— ^— —  leaves  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Feb.  20,1901. 

JU[Ay|/«f\— Land  of  enchantment,  country  of  tradition 
ivt^Aivu  g^J^^  romance,  paradise  for  tourists,  strange 
and  delightful.  All  places  heretofore  visited,  included. 
Also,  for  the  first  time,  beautiful  Lake  Chapala  (5000  ft. 
alt.)  and  unique  ruins  of  Xochicalco  ancl  Teposteco. 

Grand  Canon  of  Arizona  |"o'u  Tl*^m*o  « 

wonderful  scenic  panorama  in  the  West;  217  miles  long, 
13  miles  wide,  more  than  a  mile  deep,  and  painted  like 
a  flower. 

P*o1ifnrnio— Special  arrangements  for  visiting  the 
V^aillUl  Uia  not^  California  resorts.  Tickets  good 


to  return  independently  on  any  train  within  9  months. 

Trftin  He  T  lixe    Special  train,  equipped  with 
*  '^*"'  UC  l^UAC     compartment   cars,  drawing- 
room  Pullmans,  dining  car  and  ob&er\'ation  car.   Large 
observation  parlor  for  ladies  and   smoking  par- 

♦  lor  for  gentlemen.  In  service  for  entire  railroad 
•^"'**""  "'  each  tour.  All  expenses  included. 
>f  passengers  limited.  Send  for 
rary  describing  these  ideal  winter 
tours. 

Chas.  H.  Gates, 

Toledo, 
Ohio. 
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staining  your  table  Flemish.  Your  plan  for 
mahogany  furniture  in  the  dining-room  was 
charming,  but  it  would  need  a  setting  of  ivory- 
white  paint.  The  Flemish  oak  will  go  better 
with  the  tobaooo-brown,  particularly  if  you  use 
the  brownish  Flemish  tone  rather  than  the 
black.  Belgian  oak  is  the  name  used  in  the 
shops.  A  yellow  and  blue  color  scheme  will  be 
in  harmony  with  the  dark  furniture.  Select 
either  a  strong  yellow  for  the  walls,  or  a  yellow 
with  a  design  in  blue,  taking  care  that  the  blue 
is  the  right  shade.  Place  sash-curtains  of  net 
at  the  window,  with  outer  ones  of  blue  denim, 
with  portieres  at  the  doors  of  this  material. 
Denim-blue  is  a  good  shade  for  the  design 
in  the  paper.  Your  plate-rail  may  hold  a  few 
good  blue  plates — old  ones  if  you  have  them, 
otherwise  new  ones  of  Canton  china. 

For  the  parlor  choose  a  green,  either  plain 
or  striped,  and  for  the  walls  of  the  sitting- 
room  a  red,  as  near  the  color  of  the  unglazed 
tiles  as  possible.  A  settle  of  simple  design 
will  make  the  best  seat  for  this  room,  and  will 
require  no  upholstery.  Whether  a  reading- 
table  has  roand  or  square  comers  is  purely  a 
matter  of  personal  preference.  Flemish  oak 
tables  are  usually  square,  and  this  shape  seems 
to  suit  the  stardy  qualities  of  the  wood.  There 
is  no  fashion  about  such  matters.  Your  plan  of 
having  all  the  floors  alike  is  an  excellent  one, 
but  the  maple  is  too  light  for  the  dark  wood- 
work. Shades  are  always  necessary  whether 
or  no  there  are  two  sets  of  curtains.  Again,  it 
is  a  matter  of  choice  about  the  vestibide  cur- 
tains. If  the  glass  is  leaded,  do  not  use  them. 
In  the  parlor  hang  net  curtains  over  the  leaded 
windows,  but  keep  them  well  drawn  back,  leav- 
ing the  small  panes  exposed. 

In  regard  to  the  outside  of  the  house,  we 
like  your  original  plan  of  painting  it  gray,  with 
white  trimmings. 


I  have  a  colonial  parlor  to  furnish.  Will 
you  tell  me  how  it  should  be  done?  The  wall- 
paper is  a  striped  paper,  plain  ceiling  like  light 
shade  in  paper.  Draperies  are  of  net,  with 
appliqued  designs.  Silk  portieres  at  doorway, 
and  window  draperies  over  the  net  are  of  old  gold 
silk,  precisely  like  old  gold  shade  in  wallpaper, 
with  a  little  gobelin-blue  mixed  in. 

A.  H.  R. 

The  colonial  parlor  hung  with  paper  like  your 
sample  will  be  charming  if  carried  'out  perfectly 
in  detail,  but  it  makes  rigid  demands.  The  fur- 
niture should  be  old  mahogany,  the  lighting  ar- 
rangements as  colonial  as  possible,  and  modem 
pictures  and  bric-a-brac  should  be  wholly 
absent.  The  yellow  striped  paper  is  so  intense 
that  you  have  been  wise  in  introducing  dull 
blue.  You  do  not  mention  the  woodwork,  but 
we  trust  that  it  is  mahogany  or  ivory-white 
paint.  The  lighting  of  this  room  seems  to  us 
very  important.  Electric  lights  make  a  yellow 
room  hopelessly  garish,  and  in  this  case  would 
not  be  in  harmony  with  the  period  under  con- 
sideration. Candlelight  would  be  ideal,  but 
this  would  be  expensive  and  involve  much  care. 
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Still,  the  result  would  justify  time  and  expense. 
Beautiful  old  astral  lamps,  adapted  for  kero- 
sene oil,  may  be  found  ar;  some  of  the  antique 
shops,  and  Uiese  would  be  most  fitting.  The 
lights  should  be  low  in  such  a  room.  Sconces 
of  brass  or  fire-g^lt  would  be  very  effective,  and 
would  provide  tiie  necessary  side-lights. 

Your  plan  for  curtains  is  an  excellent  one. 
It  woul  ft  add  considerably  to  the  charm  of  the 
windows  to  use  old-fashioned  curtain  rosettes 
of  brass.  Old  mirrors  in  gilt  frames  should  find 
a  place  here.  One  long  one  should  be  fastened 
over  the  mantel,  and  one  or  two  others  could  be 
used  to  advantage.  A  mahogany-framed  one 
with  eagle  in  gold  would  be  attractive. 
Such  a  room  does  not  need  pictures.  A  few 
old  portraits  in  oil  would  be  in  keeping,  and 
possibly  several  quaint  old  color  prints  in  nar- 
row gold  frames  would  fit  into  the  color  scheme 
agreeably,  but  anything  modem,  photograph, 
water-color,  or  etching,  would  be  impossible. 

For  ornaments — supposing  the  mantel  to 
have  the  fine  mirror— it  would  then  need  only 
a  pair  of  candlesticks  and  a  few  pieces  of  old- 
blue  china — say  perhaps  only  a  pair  of  India 
vases.  The  blue  in  the  curtains  and  upholstery 
gives  a  pleasant  excuse  for  a  little  old  china; 
but  it  should  be  used  sparingly  and  in  nowise 
suggest  a  china  collection.  In  colonial  days, 
madam  did  not  display  her  plates  and  teapots — 
no  matter  how  precious — upon  her  mantelpiece; 
but  the  blue  vases — souvenir  of  some  East  India 
voyage — she  placed  in  triumph  in  her  parlor. 

The  little  touches  will  make  or  mar  your 
yellow  room.  It  will  always  be  a  formal  place; 
but  being  a  parlor  and  used  as  such,  the  many 
belongings  necessary  to  a  living-room  may  be 
completely  banished.  Such  a  room  should  be 
a  constant  delight  to  the  owner;  it  has  such 
fascinating  possibilities. 


I  wish  to  ask  you  for  information  concerning 
the  proper  arrangement  of  a  bachelor's  den  or 
living-room  and  a  billiard-room.  The  living- 
room  is  15  by  17  feet.  The  floor  is  painted  a 
deep  brownish  red;  I  have  a  rug  9  by  12  which 
has  red  for  its  groundwork  and  various  other 
colors,  yellow,  green,  blue,  black,  and  cream, 
in  greater  or  less  quantities.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  color  scheme  of  the  room  red.  The 
woodwork  around  windows,  doors,  floor,  etc., 
has  grained  panels  to  represent  very  light  oak, 
and  the  molding  is  stained  to  represent  black 
walnut.  I  would  like  to  have  these  changed  in 
any  manner  to  suit  the  color  scheme.  I  have 
in  the  room  at  present  a  bureau  and  chiffonier 
in  cherry,  a  library  table,  two  chairs,  two  book- 
cases, and  a  writing-desk  in  golden  oak.  I  am 
willing  to  throw  out  any  or  all  of  these  which 
¥rill  not  go  with  the  color  scheme.  I  have  quite 
a  large  number  of  pictures.  What  should  I 
put  on  the  wall — an  ingrain  paper  in  red,  bur- 
lap, or  whatfj  I 

The  billiard-room  is  17  by  17;  ceiling  is 
eleven  feet  high;  there  is  a  grate  and  a  bay- 
window;  the  room  is  finished  in  black  walnut, 
butternut,  and  pine.    The  billiard-table  is  in 


Adjustable  Table 

For  the  home 
or  studio. 
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desirable  as  a  card 
/  table,  or  for  chil- 
li dren  in  the  play- 
X  room.  Adjusted 
^  to  any  height  or 

angle. 

The  top  is  oak,  the  standard  of  steel,  bronze-brown  fin- 
ish.   Price,  f.  0.  b.,  $4.25. 

Write  for 
iUnstrated 
Furniture 
Catalogue. 

We  sell  from 
factory  to 
consumer. 

STOREY  FURNITURE  CO. 

WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


IDA  J.  BURGESS 

847-849  Marshall  Field  Building,  OMcago 


Copper  Lamp  with  Opalescent 
Glass  Shade.   Price,  .  .  $36.00 

MURAL  DECORATIONS 
FURNISHINGS  fobthb  HOUSE 

Papers  and  Fabrics  for  Walls 

Fnmltnre.  RngB,  Specially  Designed  Leather  Por- 
tieres, Screens  and  Pillows,  English  Chintzes 
and  Muslins  for  Country  Honses.  Korean 
Pottery.  Copper  Lamps  and  Shades 

Estimates  Made  on  Application 


*  SUCCESSFUL  HOUSES"  recommends  inexpensive  things  that  are  good. 
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Purchases  made  for  out-of- 
town  buyers 

Household  Furnishings  in  all  Departments: 

FURNITURE,  WALL  PAPERS, 

TEXTILES,  R  UGS  AND 

POTTERY 

Samples  and  Photographs  by  man 

MRS.  T.  S.   ROB  IE 
y02  Marshall  Field  Building,  CHICAGO 


BUT  IN  NEW  TORE 

I  thoroughly  understand  the  furnishing  of  houses 
and  apartments,  have  given  special  study  to  an- 
tiques, mahogany  and  old  brasses,  the  selecting  of 
the  latest  millinery  creations,  correct  evening  gowns, 
Bridal  Trousseaux,  tailor-made  suits,  wraps,  jack- 
ets, furs,  and  all  accesories  to  the  toilet,  from  the 
select  stores  and  establishments,  and  to  each  com- 
mission I  give  my  personal  attention. 

I  have  accounts  at  all  of  the  principal  stores,  and 
make  no  charge  whatever  for  my  services,  the 
commissions  paid  me  by  the  tradesmen  being  my 
compensation. 

I  am  always  glad  to  accompany  my  patrons  who 
desire  to  make  their  own  purchases,  giving  them 
the  benefit  of  my  experience,  which  will  be  to  their 
advantage. 

TERMS:  C.  O,  D.  unless  orders  are  accompanied 
with  draft  or  check  to  my  order. 

EDENA  K.  BRANCH 


106  East  ISth  Street 
New  York 


Agents  in  Paris 


WECLIE 

16.000  Newspapers 

and  Periodicals         ^^^^  -_^  , 

every  week  ^^  ThlllkerS 

Students 
Writers 
^  PubUc  Men 

^«  Business  Men 

B^  and  ANYONE  wishing  to  collect 
^  clippings  on  any  subject,  —  business 
pointers,  material  tor  lectures,  sermons 
or  debates, — should  read  our  booklet, 
••The  Uses  of  Press  Qif^ings."  Sent 
to  any  address. 


Consolidated  Press  Clipping  Co. 

159  La  Sane  Street,  CHICAGO 
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quarter-sawed  golden  oak.  The  floor  is  pine. 
What  should  I  put  on  itt  And  should  the  walls 
be  papered,  or  would  freseoing  in  an  oriental 
pattern  dot  r.  s. 

If  you  wish  red  for  the  walls  of  your  living- 
room  a  change  must  be  made  in  the  woodwork 
and  furniture.  The  light  oak  woodwork  and 
the  walnut  molding  should  be  stained  Flemish 
or  Belgian  oak,  and  the  furniture  should  be 
stained  the  same  or  exchanged  for  Flemish 
pieces.  Burlap  would  be  more  effective  on  the 
waUs  than  paper.  This  color  scheme  will  make 
the  room  seem  much  darker  than  it  does  at 
present,  but  the  pictures  and  small  objects,  if 
wisely  chosen,  will  largely  counteract  this. 
Brass  would  be  charming  in  this  room — brass 
andirons  if  the  fireplace  will  permit,  a  brass 
jar  for  a  waste-basket,  and  brass  lamps  and 
candlesticks. 

There  is  the  same  difficulty  in  the  billiard- 
room  regarding  the  variety  of  woods.  Black 
walnut,  butternut,  and  pine  do  not  combine 
well.  The  woodwork  stained  like  the  other 
room  would  give  the  best  results  Yon  do  not 
mention  the  color  of  the  cloth  on  billiard-table. 
If  this  is  a  good  green,  it  would  be  weU  to  hang 
the  walls  with  the  same  color.  If  the  cloth  is 
very  vivid,  a  golden  brown  burlap  would  be 
a  better  selection,  but  it  would  not  be  so  har- 
monious with  the  red  walls  of  the  living-room 
as  the  green.  A  good  effect  would  be  gained 
by  having  the  walls  of  both  rooms  alike— either 
the  red  you  have  in  mind  or  a  fine  strong  green. 
With  this  plan,  oriental  frescoing  would  not 
be  in  keeping.  The  burlap  or  paper  should 
meet  the  molding,  placed  at  the  comiee-line, 
and  the  ceiling  should  be  in  rough  plaster, 
calcimined  a  lighter  shade  than  the  paper. 
Sash-curtains,  the  color  of  the  walls,  should  be 
at  the  windows.  In  the  ba> -window  box-seats 
would  be  effective  covered  in  flat  cushions  the 
color  of  the  curtains.  On  this  bright  pillows 
could  be  placed,  and  the  room  could  be  further 
enlivened  by  a  few  good  posters  bound  in  a 
narrow  edge  of  f ^lemish  oak.  An  oak  rack  for 
your  pipes  and  steins  would  be  a  pleasant  touch. 


I  am  about  completing  a  house  for  myself. 
I  wish  to  ask  for  suggestions  in  regard  to  fur- 
nishing, carpets,  and  wallpaper,  particularly  the 
latter,  for  the  following  rooms,  viz.:  dining- 
room,  sitting-room,  hall,  and  parlor.  The  walls 
are  nine  feet  high.  The  hall  is  finished  in  oak, 
with  hardwood  floor;  the  other  rooms  are  to  be 
painted.  In  the  dining-room  will  be  oak  furni- 
ture. Mantel  in  sitting-room  is  to  be  of  oak;  dark 
red  unglazed  brick  around  fireplace,  3-inch  by 
3inch  tile  of  same  color  for  hearth.  I  wish  to 
give  these  rooms  a  treatment  that  will  seem 
comfortable  and  homelike,  not  elaborate  nor 
expensive.  o.  D.  J. 

Your  plan  is  extremely  attractive,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  hall  is  especially  good.  A 
house  so  purely  colonial  in  design  should  have 
colonial  papers  and  furniture.  The  paint 
throughout  the  house  should  be  white,  except 


"SUCCESSFUL  HOUSES"  gives  the  best  advise  on  interior  decoration. 
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in  the  hall,  where  yoa  have  decided  on  oak. 
The  colonial  effect  of  the  hall  will  be  heightened 
if  the  hand-rail  and  heads  of  the  staircase  are 
left  in  the  natural  oak  and  the  rest  painted 
white.  A  blue  brocaded  paper  would  look  well 
here.  We  would  suggest  a  yellow  paper  for 
the  parlor,  with  its  northern  exposure,  either  in 
stripes  or  in  a  large  conventionalized  design;  for 
the  sitting-room  green  and  ivory  walls,  and  for 
the  dining-room  a  deep  mulberry.  We  would 
prefer  hardwood  floors  and  rugs,  but  good 
results  may  be  obtained  by  using  plain  terry 
as  a  carpeting,  in  tones  to  match  the  walls. 
The  furniture  in  the  parlor  should,  if  possible, 
be  mahogany.  The  door-handles  should  be 
brass,  wiUi  brass  fire-pieces  and  a  large  brass 
astral  lamp  adapted  for  oil. 


Will  you  kindly  give  suggestions  as  to  color 
scheme  on  the  walls  of  a  cottage,  ceilings  nine 
feet  high,  all  woodwork  cypressT  Furniture 
is  largely  dark  oak.  We  expect  to  have  the 
walls  all  tinted  on  a  sand-finished  plaster. 
Parlor,  hall,  living-room,  and  dining-room  all 
open  into  each  other,  so  the  colors  would  have 
to  harmonize.  Rugs  are  ch  efly  old-rose  and 
green.  There  is  a  green  coach  in  the  parlor. 
As  it  is  a  cottage  and  our  furniture  is  not  very 
heavy,  I  would  like  it  as  light  as  possible.  We 
have  a  number  of  good  paintings,  also  a  gprand- 
father  clock  for  hall,  and  a  cozy  window- seat 
in  the  living-room.  o.  H.  p. 

Your  cottage  will  be  more  interesting  if  the 
walls  are  left  in  comparatively  rough  plaster. 
This  will  give  more  depth  to  the  calcimining. 
For  the  hall,  a  stong  green  is  recommended; 
for  the  parlor,  old-rose  and  green;  for  the  sit- 
ting-room, mahogany  color;  and  for  the  dining- 
room,  gobelin  -  blue.  The  mahogany  room 
should  have  green  in  the  fumishicgs  and  the 
blue  room  should  have  touches  of  mahogany. 
This  will  bind  the  scheme  together.  Possibly 
in  the  dining-room  a  deep  yellow  will  be  pre- 
ferred. It  may  be  difficult  to  obtain  the  right 
blue  in  calcimine.  A  cold  thin  blue  would  ruin 
the  whole  house.  Yellow  is  always  a  safe  color 
in  calcimine.  If  yellow  be  chosen,  the  mahog- 
any shade  should  be  used  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated. The  bedroom  would  be  effectivn 
papered  in  a  fiower  design — pink  predominat- 
ing. With  the  general  scheme  suggested  your 
green  and  old-rose  rugs  would  be  in  harmony 
with  the  coloring  in  the  hall  and  parlor. 
Rattan  furniture  stained  green  and  mahogany 
to  suit  the  various  rooms  would  be  appropriate. 
With  a  wall  nine  feet  in  height,  we  would  not 
advise  a  molding  fifteen  inches  from  the  ceiling. 
Your  rooms  will  gain  in  dignity  if  the  molding 
is  placed  at  the  cornice-line.  As  you  have 
many  pictures,  the  unbroken  wall  will  be  a  much 
better  background  than  if  nearly  a  foot  and  a 
half  of  it  were  a  lighter  tone. 


Would  you  kindly  tell  me  whether  bedrooms 
at  present  are  furnished  in  the  natural  color  of 
hardwoods,  or  painted  to  match  the  wallpaperf 


R.  R.  JARVIS,  DBSIONSR  A 
MAKER  OF  I.AMP.S.  I.AMP 
SHADES,  CANDLESTICKS 
A  I.ANTERNS,  276  SOUTH 
HOMAN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 


MBMBBM     OF     ▲ST  ■ 
AMU   OaAVTB    BOOIBTT 


ETIQUETTE  for  AMERICANS 

By  a  Woman  of  Fashion. 

Cloth,  x6mo,  $i^S* 

EVE'S  OLOSSART 

By  the  Marquise  de  Fontenoy 

8vo,  Beautifully  Illustrated, 

$2.50. 

These  books  will  interest  women.  They  are  for 
sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  postpaid  by 
the  publishers. 

HEBBEBT  8.  STONE  ft  00. 

Eldridge  Court,  Chicago. 


npHE    annual    holi- 
■*     day  sale  of  hand- 
wrought  articles  from  the 

KRATLE  WORKSHOP 

will  be  held  at  847  Marshall  Field 
Building,  State  and  Washington  Sts., 
Chicago,  during  November  and  De- 
cember.    Comprising : 

BAS-RELIEFS  AND  DECORATIVE  SCULPTURE. 
By  Julia  M.  Bracken. 

FURNITURE  AND  EMBROIDERIES  FROM  SPECIAL 
DESIGNS.   By  Ida  J.  Burgess. 

LEATHER  BOOK  COVERS.  PORTFOLIOS,  AND 
WRITING  SETS.  CURTAINS.  SCREENS.  AND 
PANELS.   By  Amelia  Hyde  Center. 

ETCHINGS.    By  Bertha  E.  Jaques. 

MONOTYPES,  ILLUMINATED  BOOKS.  By  Eliia- 
beth  Krysher. 

BAS-RELIEFS.  CRESTS.  MONOGRAMS  FOR  STA- 
TIONARY.  By  Henning  Ryden. 

BOOK  PLATES.  HAND-WROUGHT  COPPER. 
BRASS.  AND  SILVER.  IN  LAMP  SHADES. 
CHATELAINE  BAG  MOUNTINGS.  BUCKLES. 
AND  PINS.   By  Christia  M.  Reade. 
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FURNISHINGS 

COBRESPONDENCE-Ck)NTiNUKD 

Christmas  Sale 

of 

Small  Colonial  Articles 

at  the  sign  of 

THE  IRON  LANTERN 

702  Marshall  Field  Bldg.y  Chicago 

VIRGINIA  H.  ROBIE 

Also,  what  would  be  good  colors  for  walls  of 
reception-hall,  parlor,  and  library,  all  opening 
into  each  otherY                                      0.  M.  s. 

Both  natural  woods  and  painted  woods  are 
used  in  bedrooms.    If  the  wood   be  hard,  it 
should  be    left  in  its  natural   state.    On    the 
other  hand,  charming  effects  may  be  obtained 
by  painting  soft  wood  in  colors  to  harmonize 
with  the  paper.     The  latter  method  is  cheaper. 
A  good    color  scheme  for   your  three   rooms 
would  be,  prodding  your  woodwork  will  blend 
with  such  an   arrangement:  Reception  hall  in 
green  and  ivory-white  paper  in  large  conven- 
tionalized design,  parlor  in  plain  green,  and  li- 
brary in  a  brocaded  paper  in  greens  and  gobelin- 
blues,  unless  the  exposure  be  a  northern  one, 
when  a  green  and  pomegranate  paper  is  prefer- 
able.   The  molding  should  be  placed  at  the 
cornice-line,  unless  the  room  is  unusually  high- 
studded. 

EDITH  W.  SHERIDAN 

906^16  Marshall  Field  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  your  opinion  as 
to    the    furnishing    of    a   home.    The    parlor, 
sitting-room,  and  dining-room  are  all  finished 
in  quarter- sawed  white  oak,  the  dining-room 
being  paneled,  wainscoted  three  and  one  half 
feet  high;  also  the  hall.    What  color  would  you 
paper  the  different  rooms?    What  style    rugs 
would  you  use?    How  would  you  arrange   the 
electric-light  fixtures?    What  kind  of  upholster- 
ing would  you  use  on  the  seat  that  is  built  in 
the  hall,  and  what  kind  in  the    parlor?    The 
house    is    costing    about    thirty-five    hundred 
dollars.                                                   w.  H.  b. 

A  suitable  color    scheme    for    your    house 
would  be:  Green  in  parlor,  deep  pomegranate  in 
sitting-room,   and  yeUow  in  the  dining-room, 
with  the  hall  papered  in  a  large  figured  design 
combining  green  and  pomegranate.    The  papers 
in  the  rooms  mentioned  should  be  plain,  and 
extend  to  a  high  molding  without  a  frieze.    The 
ceiling  should  be  in  a  plain  tint  in  harmony 
with  the  walls.    Oriental  rugs  are  always  best, 
and  will  add  more  to  the  attractiveness  of  your 
home  than  pictures  or  expensive  furniture.    The 
electric   lights  should   be  placed  at  the  side 
rather  than  in  the  center  of  the  room.    Fixtures 
of  plain  wrought  iron  are  good— the  simpler  the 
better.    Low    lights    are    more    effective    and 
better  for  the  eyes  than  high  Ijghts. 

For  the  hall  seat  use  green  corduroy  cush- 
ions, and  in  the  parlor  green  velour,  or  some 
fabric  combining  green  and  some  other  color 
repeated  in  the  furnishings  of  the  room.    Old- 
rose  is  pleasing  with  green,  and  will  add  warmth 
to  the  room. 

Furniture  and  Fabrics 
Painting  and  Papering 
Interior  Woodwork 
Pottery  and  Metal  Work 

Simple  work  at  well  as  elaborate. 

Estimates  and  designs  furnished. 

ALICE  E.  NEALE 

1101-1101-1103-1104  Ytncdan  Bldf. 
34  Washington  Stuiit 
CHICAGO 

AND 

22  Thirty-Third  Street  West 
OppoBte  Waldorf-Aitoria 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Interiors  Designed,  Decorated 
and  Furnished. 

A  Specialty  made  of 
Country  Houses. 

SPECIAL  STUFFS 

I  am  thinking  of  refitting  my  parlor,  sitting 
and  dining  rooms  somewhat,  and  would  like 
your  idea  of  color  for  walls  and  ceilings.     The 
house  faces  south,  and  is  on  an  inside  lot.     We 
use  our  parlor  and   sitting-room  as    one,  but 
there  are  sliding-doors  between,  portiere  open- 
ing between  sitting  and  dining  rooms.     The  rug 

Selections  made  for  all  Interior 
Work. 

Bugs,  Porcelain  and  Antique  Silver. 

'*  SUCCESSFUL  HOUSES"  gives  the  best  advise  on  interior  decoration. 
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SIR  ARTHUR  SULLIVAN :  HIS  LIFE  WORE 


With  Letters  and  Reminiscences.     By  Arthur  Lawrence,  with  many 
illustrations.     8vo,  cloth,  $3.50. 

This  is  the  authorized  biography  of  the  great  composer.  It  was  prepared 
under  his  personal  supervision,  and  revised  by  him  in  proof.  It  contains  many  or 
his  letters,  and  much  intimate  personal  matter  of  great  interest. 

ASK  ANT  BOOKSELLER  TO  SHOW  IT  TO  TOU 

Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Company 

Publishers,  Eldridge  Court,  Chicago 
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The  House  Beautiful 

THE  AMERICAN  AUTHORITT  ON  HOUSEHOLD  ART 


Vol.  IX.     No.  2. 


JANUARY,   1 90 1 


CorVKlGHT  1900,  BY 

Hbkbbitt  S.  Stonb  ft  Co. 


A  WASHINGTON  HOUSE 


THE  English  are  very  fond  of  say- 
ing that  Americans  go  mad  over 
one  thing  and  run  it  into  the 
ground.  This  is  not  the  lan- 
guage they  would  use,  but  it  is  what 
they  mean,  and 
really  they  are 
right. 

Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  pres- 
ent enthusiasm 
for  everything 
that  pertains  to 
colonial  times. 
We  have  always 
had  ancestors 
and  traditions  to 
be  proud  of,  but 
apparently  we 
have  only  just 
discovered  them. 
Looking  back- 
ward to  the 
founders  of  our 
republic,  we  find 
that  in  building 
homes  adapted  to 
the  new  environ- 
ment they  evolved 
a  style,  simple 
and  direct  as 
their  own  na- 
tures, which  now 
appeals  to  us 
most  forcibly. 
With  our  usual 
impetuosity,  we 
run  headlong  in- 
to the  colonial. 
Societies  to  per- 
petuate the  mem- 
ories of  the  first 
Americans  are  An  Old  Stovi 


springing  up  every  day.  Novels  are 
written  about  them,  as  well  as  learned 
treatises.  The  air  is  full  of  reminis- 
cences, and  there  is  a  tremendous  re- 
vival of  the  colonial  style  of  architecture 
and  furniture  that 
threatens  to  over- 
whelm us  before 
long  with  bad  and 
spurious  imita- 
tions. It  is  safe 
to  say  that  every 
tenth  house 
erected  recently 
is  either  entirely 
colonial  or  has 
windows,  doors, 
or  mantels  in 
that  style.  In  a 
few  cases  the 
architect  knows 
his  business  and 
the  house  is 
worthy  of  the 
model  from  which 
it  is  taken,  but 
in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  so  feeble 
or  garbled  is  the 
imitation  that  it 
would  make 
angels  weep. 
Good  taste  is  like 
genius,  and  all 
the  study  in  the 
world  will  not 
make  an  archi- 
tect and  an  artist 
if  the  man  has 
not  himself  the 
inner  grace. 

To  an  architect 
who  was  an  artist. 
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a  poet,  an  inventor,  **a  scholar  and 
a  gentleman  J'  are  we  indebted  for  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  a  colonial  house 
adapted  to  the  limits  of  a  triangular  city 
lot.  Besides  giving  us  the  capitol  and 
laying  plans  for  the  city  of  Washington 
upon  broad  and  beautiful  lines,  Dr. 
William  Thornton  planned  a  house  for 
his  friend  Colonel  Tayloe  that  has  dis- 
tinction. 

The  Tayloe  house,  known  as  the 
Octagon,  was  built  in  1800,  on  the 
corner  of  Eighteenth  Street  and  New 
York  Avenue,  not  far  from  the  White 
House.  Instead  of  facing  the  street  in 
the  usual  manner,  the  Octagon  opened 
its  hospit;abIe  door  upon  the  corner  and 
spread  to  the  north  and  east.  The  win- 
dows in  the  drawing-room  look  south 
toward  the  Potomac  River  and  the  Mall, 
which,  it  was  expected,  would  be  the 
fashionable  drive  of  Washington.  In 
winter  the  sun  streams  in  these  win- 
dows, warming  and  cheering  all  within, 
and  in  spring  and  the  long  summer 
there  is  no  lack  of  cool  breezes,  which 
almost  invariably  blow  from  the  south. 


A  Dra wing-Room  Chair 


It  seems  impossible  to  plan  a  house 
that  is  better  adapted  to  this  climate. 
In  many  Washington  houses  the  doors 
and  windows  are  too  narrow  and  are  not 
well  placed. 

In  a  climate  like  that  of  this  half- 
southern  city,  where  the  warm  weather 
extends  from  April  nearly  to  Christ- 
mas, the  houses  should  have  broad  doors 
and  windows,  and  if  possible  verandas 
or  porches.  There  is  an  air  of  in- 
hospitality  about  a  narrow  entrance. 
The  hall  at  the  Octagon  is  a  hall,  and 
there  is  another  behind  it,  the  stairs 
winding  up  at  the  rear,  with  large  win- 
dows that  let  in  the  blessed  light.  Light 
and  air — the  house  revels  in  them. 

Both  the  halls  are  circular,  the  front 
hall  having  a  window  on  either  side  of 
the  door.  Originally  the  floor  was  of 
black  and  white  tiles,  but  vandals  carried 
some  of  "them  off,  appropriating  also 
the  brass  knocker,  which  was  unique. 
It  was  a  large  oval  plate,  with  the 
knocker  falling  over  the  name. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  neighbor- 
hood deteriorated,  as,  alas!  neighbor- 
hoods will  do,  and  after  the  death  of 
Mrs.  John  Tayloe,  in  1855,  the  house 
was  given  up  to  caretakers  (who  took  no 
care)  and  the  raids  of  mischievous  boys, 
so  that  it  fell  into  a  sad  condition.  The 
passing  of  fashion  from  localities  it  has 
honored  is  always  pathetic,  but  unusually 
so  in  Washington,  where  the  great  public 
buildings  turn  their  beautiful  fronts  to 
the  unseeing  river,  and  stately  old 
houses,  once  the  abodes  of  famous  per- 
sonages, are  fortunate  if  they  are 
tenanted.  But  the  former  glories  of  the 
Octagon  could  not  depart  from  it  entirely 
— the  scent  of  the  roses  clung  to  it  still  ; 
and  when  its  days  seemed  darkest, 
rescue  was  at  hand.  In  1899  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects  chose  it  for 
its  headquarters,  and  at  once  began  the 
work  of  restoration.  The  cornices, 
mantels,  and  stair-rails  were  carefully 
patched,  and  the  walls  scraped  down  to 
the  original  colors,  which  have  been 
reproduced.  The  handsome  mahogany 
doors  were  scraped  and  polished,  and 
the  whole  house  put  in  complete  order. 
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A  carious  thing  about  the  doors  is  that 
they  slowly  close  by  themselves,  the 
hinges  being  cut  spirally.  This  is  a 
point  that  might  be  used  to  advantage 
in  public  buildings. 

Gas,  water,  and  furnace  heat  have 
also  been  introduced,  and  chandeliers  of 
fine  old  shapes,  so  closely  imitating  the 
candelabra  of  colonial  days  that  they 
are  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  in 
the  house  when  it  was  built.  But  Mrs. 
Tayloe  abhorred  furnace  heat  and  gas, 
declared  them  to  be  unhealthful,  and 
always  used  candles  or  lamps  and  grate 
fires.  The  mantels  in  the  old  house  are 
all  beautiful,  and  have  been  very  per- 
fectly restored. 

The  windows  are  numerous  and  gener- 
ous in  size.  They  are  recessed  and  cut 
down  to  the  floor.    All  the  woodwork  is 


white,  excepting  the  doors  and  hand-rail 
of  the  balusters. 

The  interior  of  the  house,  as  it  was 
originally  furnished,  gives  a  model  of 
elegant  simplicity  that  it  would  be  well 
to  follow  at  the  present  time.  Although 
a  man  of  the  most  hospitable  instincts 
and  high  social  and  political  standing. 
Colonel  Tayloe's  entertainments  were 
characterized  by  the  quality  of  his 
guests  rather  than  by  the  quantity. 
A  few  friends,  well  chosen,  were  asked 
to  grace  his  board  at  one  time,  and  Mrs. 
Tayloe' s  receptions  were  quite  unlike 
the  painful  crushes  which  are  now  in 
vogue.  Consequently,  there  was  no 
superfluous  furniture,  and  upon  enter- 
ing the  rooms  one  received  an  impres- 
sion of  breadth  and  stateliness. 

The  drawing-room  walls  were  tinted 
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entertained.  A  large  recess  in 
the  inner  wall  held  the  side- 
board, and  opposite,  between 
the  windows,  were  two  high 
buffets  with  curious  old  cir- 
cular concave  mirrors,  and 
candles  on  either  side  hanging 
over  them.  Besides  the  din- 
ing-room chairs,  there  was  no 
other  furniture,  except  a  large 
easy-chair  that  always  stood 
by  the  fire. 

Above  the  front  hall  is  a 
circular  room  which  was  called 
the  round  parlor,  where  the 
family  usually  sat.  This  room 
had  divans  fitted  into  the 
spaces  between  the  windows, 
and  a  curious  old  table  upon 
which  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
The  Dinino-Boom  Table,  Showing  Carving  was  signed. 

The  chambers  are  of  moderate 

a  delicate  buff,  and  [I  am  told  that  the     dimensions,  but  have  large  closets  and 

principal  furniture  was  a  set  of  ash  of     dressing-rooms  attached.    Mrs.  Tayloe's 

sixteen  pieces,  comprising  a  dozen  chairs     chamber  was  above  the  drawing-room, 

and  a  settee,  with  flowered  chintz  cush-     and  each  article  of  furniture  had    its 

ions  in  the  seats,  and  two  card-tables,     appointed  place  that  never  was  changed. 

This  furniture  had  small  panels  painted     Her  daughters'   rooms  were  furnished 

with  music  and  roses,  and  two  large     according  to  the  changing  fashions,  but 

mirrors   which  hung  between 

the  windows  over  the   tables 

had    the  same  design  at   the 

tops  of  their  frames,  painted 

on  paper  under  glass.     There 

was  also  in  this  room  a  center- 
table  and  an  upholstered  couch, 

but  not  one  lounging-chair — 

think  of   it,    ye    sybarites  of 

to-day! 
The  dining-room  walls  were 

tinted  a  soft  gray-green.    This 

room  is  on  the  west  side  and 

its  windows  look  out  upon  the 

setting  sun.     The  dining-room 

table  is  a  beautiful  piece  of 

furniture   still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  family.     The  top 

is  on  hinges  and  tips  up  like 

a  card-table. 
Its  mate  always  stood  in  the 

back  hall,  ready  to  be  placed 

beside  the  other  whenever  a 

large   number   of    guests  was  The  Dining-Room  Mantel 
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From  the  Archiiectural  Record,  through  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Glenn  Brown,  author  of  au  article  on  Dr. 
William  Thornton 

to  the  end  of  her  life  the  mistress  of  the 
house  preserved  the  elegant  simplicity 
that  characterized  the  colonial  style. 
In  her  room  there  was  the  usual  high 
four-poster  bed.  The  washstand  was 
a  quaint  little  three-cornered  affair, 
with  two  shelves  having  holes  to  fit  the 
basin  and  pitcher. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  plan,  there 
is  no  lack  of  closet-room,  and  in  the 
hall  and  dining-room  are  * 'secret'' 
doors,  so  mysterious,  and  so  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  our  ancestors.  The  whole 
house  is  fascinating.  There  are  still 
in  the  front  hall  the  original  stoves, 
curious  ones,  that  could  not  have  raised 
the  temperature  very  much. 


An  Archway 

A  great  deal  of  the  old  furniture  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  but 
most  of  the  pictures  and  bric-&-brac  was 
willed  to  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  by 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Ogle  Tayloe.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  house  is  no  longer  occupied  by 
the  family,  but  in  its  semipublic  char- 
acter it  is  open  to  visitors,  and  is  thus 
helping  to  form  the  public  taste.      K.^ 


The  Front  Hall 
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OLD  CABINETS 


THE  motives  which  lead  different 
persons  to  gather  together  old 
pieces  of  furniture  are  various 
in  the  extreme,  and  would  form 
a  curious  study.  In  a  little  town  in 
Fifeshire,  Scotland,  I  once  came  across 
a  man  who  had  a  few  fine  old  cabinets 
of  quite  a  large  size.  He  was  very 
proud  of  one,  especially,  because  Sir 
Noel  Paton,  an  artist  in  that  part  of 
Scotland,  had  desired  much  to  possess  it. 
He  looked  with  abhorrence  on  those  who 
traded  in  such  goods,  because  he  was 
a  devout  antiquary. 


From  a  Birmingham  Studio 


This  is  one  type  of  collector.  I  recall 
another,  in  Massachusetts, — a  lawyer,  by 
the  way,  who  knows  a  good  thing  when 
he  sees  it,  but  is  very  particular  as 
to  genuineness,  and  is  anxious  to  have 
his  collection  complete  in  sets. 

When    I  brought    the  old  wardrobe 
from    England,    in  1883,  a    draughts- 
man in  the  designing  department  of  a 
good  furniture  establishment  in  Boston 
expressed  surprise  that  I  should  bring 
such  a  thing  across  the  ocean  to  this 
country.     If  it  had  been  his,  he  would 
have  broken   it  up!     Although  I  have 
had    it    by   me    for   seventeen 
years,  I  am  not  tired  of  it  yet. 
It  is  full  of  suggestions  to  me 
as  to  carving,  inlay,  and  color; 
and  if  ;I  were  about  to  design 
a  room  in  the  style  of  English 
work  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
this  old  piece  would  be  a  whole 
book  of  reference  as  to  tech- 
nique. 

In  traveling  about  England 
one  cannot  help  noting  how  the 
artists,  the  painters,  and  the 
architects — or  at  least  those  of 
them  who  are  artists  —  invari- 
ably have  some  interesting  old 
pieces  in  their  studios  or  homes. 
The  cabinets  appeal  to  the  archi- 
tects most  of  all,  because  they 
are  more  architectonic  in  char- 
acter than  chairs,  stools,  tables, 
or  other  movable  furniture.  It 
speaks  well  for  the  honest  work- 
manship in  many  of  these  old 
pieces,  that  after  being  in  daily 
use  often  for  nearly  Siree  cen- 
turies they  are  still  in  a  service- 
able and  sound  condition,  and 
this  is  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  think  that,  in  the 
troublous  times  of  the  past,  pass- 
ing through  many  hands,  from 
the  manor  to  the  cottage,  they 
must  have  had  hard  usage. 

In  a  Glasgow  artist's  studio 
I  made  many  sketches  of  old 
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Welsh  Cabinet  in  the  Studio  of  a  Birmingham  Artist 
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Carved  Oak  Cabinet  from  Antwerp  —  Found  in  Glasgow 


furniture,  of  which  the  cabinet  illus- 
trated was  one.  This  piece  had  every 
appearance  of  age,  to  judge  from  the 
soft,  worn  aspect  of  the  carving.  From 
a   comparison   with   other    cabinets    of 


similar  style  whose  dates  are  authentic, 
1  should  judge  this  one  to  have  been 
made  about  1640. 

In  the  home  of  other  artists  in  Bir- 
mingham, England,  I  found  the  three 
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A  Flemish  Gothic  Cabinet  —  From  a  Glasgow  Furniture  Estabushment 


cabinets  shown.  These  are  of  Welsh 
origin,  and  were  picked  up  m  some 
very  out-of-the-way  places  in  the  border 
shires.  The  three-deck  arrangement  is 
said  to  be  peculiar  to  Wales.  About 
the  finding  of  these  old  pieces  there 


was  many  a  funny  story.  The  picking- 
up  habit  of  these  artists,  father  and  son, 
is  indicated  by  the  gatherings  of 
''effects''  or  ''studio  properties''  piled 
up  on  the  top  of  the  cabinets. 

Influenced  at  the  first,  no  doubt,  by  the 
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artist,  one  notices  many  of  the  large  brown,  and  the  wrought-iron  monnts 
stores  in  England  and  Scotland  that  were  partly  bright,  with  a  backing  of 
formerly  confined  their  business  entirely  red  cloth  or  leather  to  the  pierced  parts, 
to  the  selling  of  new  goods  have  now  I  had  the  opinion  of  a  friend,  a  Glasgow 
separate  departments  with  old  pieces;  architect,  on  this  piece,  and  he  Con- 
or else  one  finds  odd  old  furniture  in  sidered  it  genuine  and  worthy  of  a  place 
unexpected  corners,  amongst  modem  in  a  museum.  I  was  much  tempted  to 
pieces.  In  this  way  I  came  across  purchase,  but  finally  decided  to  leave  it. 
two  old  Dutch  cabinets  in  one  of  the  The  firm  kindly  presented  me  with 
largest  furniture  houses  in  Scotland,  a  good  photograph  of  each  cabinet. 
The  cabinet  is  five  feet  high  by  four  In  the  house  of  a  fisherman  at 
and  a  half  wide,  and  nineteen  inches  Prestonpans,  Scotland  (where  Prince 
deep.  The  oak  was  of  a  moderate  depth  Charlie  defeated  the  English),  there 
of    color,   a    pleasing   mellow  tone  of  was,    in    the    sixties,    an    old    cabinet 


The  Pbbstonpans  Cabinet 
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Cabihst  in  the  Studio  of  J.  A.  Aitkek,  Esq.,  Glasgow 
From  a  pencil  drawing  by  the  author 


which  had  been  in  his  family  for  many 
generations.  A  drawing  of  this  cabinet, 
with  details,  appeared  in  the  Edinbtirgh 
Architectural  Association  Sketch  Book 
of  Flemish  design,  executed  in  oak  and 
ebony.  It  was  probably  a  copy  of  one 
imported  from  the  continent.  The  key- 
hole is  very  cleverly  concealed  by  the 
middle  section  of  me  central  pilaster, 
which  slides  to  the  right. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  cabinetmaker  in 
Edinbui^h,  had  been  commissioned  to 
make  four  exact  replicas  of  the  original. 


and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  the 
sketch  which  illustrates  this  cabinet. 
The  original  cabinet  had  been  shortened 
to  fit  the  height  of  room  in  the  fisher- 
man's cottage;  so  that  the  ball  feet 
shown  in  the  drawing  are  restorations. 
In  carrying  out  extensions  or  alter- 
ations to  old  houses  in  England,  the 
architects,  naturally  enough,  get  inter- 
ested in  the  furniture  collections  and 
their  general  history.  The  oak  of  the 
country,  often  cut  from  trees  grown  on 
the  estate,  was  the  chief  wood  used.     It 
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is  said  many  of  the  larger  pieces  of 
furniture  were  put  together  in  the  rooms 
where  they  stood.  It  was  no  easy  thing 
in  those  days  to  move  pieces  of  furniture, 
for  doors  and  windows  were  narrow  and 
country  roadsjwere  badly  made. 

The  carving  and  inlay  were  often  the 
work  of  the  village  carpenter,  who  had 
none  of  the  aids  we  have  from  modern 


tools  and  machinery.  But  there  was 
sometimes  an  artistic  quality  about  his 
work  which  our  modern  workers  do  not 
always  give  us.  This  may  be  partly 
accidental;  but  perhaps  a  closer  study 
of  the  technique  in  the  old  work 
gathered  together  in  museums  and  else- 
where might  be  profitable  to  all  wood- 
workers. ROBERT  BROWN. 


Old  Wardrobe  from  the  Collection  of  the 
Author 


A  MASTER  BUILDER 


THERE  was  an  air  of  settled 
melancholy  about  the  master 
builder,  which  Prudentia  insisted 
meant  a  disappointment  in  love. 
It  was  only  later  that  we  resolved  it  into 
a  disappointment  in  woods.  That  aver- 
age master  builders  were  not  affected  in 
this  manner  made  no  difference.  This 
one  was  a  Scotchman,  and  it  is  known 
that  that  nationality  does  not  take  things 


lightly.  This  representative  of  the  race 
had  not  only  the  Scotch  conscience  culti- 
vated to  an  almost  New  England  woman 
degree,  but  the  quick  perception,  the 
delicate  sense  of  values,  that  are  so  often 
part  of  the  Scotch  temperament,  and 
that  give  to  their  owner  that  final  touch 
of  poetry  unknown  to  the  hard-headed, 
hard-fisted  material  Yankee.  It  also 
means  a  power  of  argument  which  only 
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the  Puritan  can  equal,  their  amazing 
flow  of  words  being,  perhaps,  the  neces- 
sary reaction  from  the  long  silences 
which  the  trae  Scotchman  loves  no  less 
than  the  periods  of  outpouring. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  house-build- 
ing— for  into  that  troubled  sea  of 
experience  we  had  been  insensibly 
launched — the  one  sure  fact  in  a  tem- 
pest of  doubt  and  distraction  was  this 
master  builder,  straight  and  strong  and 
quiet,  with  an  eye  that  held  every  man 
to  his  work.  The  paper  cap  was  a 
crown,  the  foot-rule  a  scepter.  It  was 
plain  that  these  beams  and  boards  went 
together  with  an  integrity  of  purpose 
that  might  have  redeemed  an  entire 
community  of  modern  carpenters,  irre- 
sponsible as  so  many  plumber's  assist- 
ants. 

**It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  watch;  he 
is  ever  so  much  more  honest  than  we 
are,''  said  Prudentia,  who  had  begun 
building  with  the  theory  that  we  must 
be  present  most  of  the  time.  'Terhaps 
we  had  better  go  home  to  the  children." 

She  did  not  move,  however,  held  by 
the  fascination  of  watching  the  master 
builder's  methods  of  handling. 

**It  is  certainly  Adam  Bede  over 
again,"  she  added;  **but  Adam  Bede 
with  more  brains.  He  is  a  dear.  He 
could  be  president,  I  am  certain,  to  our 
very  great  advantage." 

These  were  the  early  days  of  the  new 
house,  the  first  story  rubble  and  brick, 
the  second  of  wood,  and  we  took  an 
interest  in  every  nail  driven  and  studied 
the  grain  of  every  board.  The  master 
builder  studied  them  also  —  a  little 
grimly  and  with  a  sour  shake  of  the 
head — and  threw  out  several  that  the 
men  had  brought  in. 

* 'They  will  not  pay  for  the  sawing," 
he  said.  **It  may  be  there's  no  honester 
wood  to  be  had,  but  I'd  go  far  for  some 
that  died  a  natural  death,  such  as  trees 
no  less  than  men  might  be  allowed. 
It's  true,  though,  there's  but  one  spot  in 
this  strange  big  country  where  that  can 
be,  and  it  wouldn't  have  been  if  men 
could  have  hindered  it.  And  the  trouble 
with  that  wood  is,  only  the  moths  get 


it,  or  hover  round  it  should  be  said,  for 
they  don't  get  inside.  It's  cedar  I'm 
talking  about,  and  you  wouldn't,  it  may 
be,  like  your  house  lined  with  red  cedar; 
and  yet  it's  a  notable  wood,  and  Solo- 
mon loved  it  weel.  In  the  cedar  mines, 
now — " 

**I  don't  see  just  what  you  mean," 
said  Prudentia,  interrogatively.  **I 
wish  you  would  tell  us.  I  thought  that 
trees  that  die  a  natural  death,  as  you  call 
it,  were  nothing  but  just  punk  inside." 

**That  kiln-dried  stuff  yonder  is  little 
better  than  punk,"  said  the  master 
builder.  ''All  its  soul  is  dried  out  of 
it.  There's  something  about  a  tree  that 
doesn't  stand  such  handling.  It  gets 
perverse,  I'm  thinking.  Anyhow,  it 
warps  and  cracks  nnd  splits  and  creaks, 
and  cleaves  away  just  where  you 
wouldn't  have  it.  That's  what  comes 
of  your  American  haste.  The  Ameri- 
can, the  common  one,  anyway,  is  dead 
set  against  nature.  He  cuts  down  wher- 
ever his  hands  can  reach,  and  he  defaces 
all  that  he  touches.  And  then  he  won't 
study  the  nature  of  the  wood.  He  puts 
it  through  the  same  process  whether  it 
is  fine  or  coarse,  just  as  you  run  your 
children  through  the  public  schools ;  and 
the  end  for  each  is  about  the  same,  none 
fit  for  real  uses." 

The  master  builder  paused,  but  as 
Prudentia  was  silent,  went  on: 

"The  one  thing  the  wood  must  have 
is  time,  and  the  one  thing  the  American 
won't  give  is  time.  At  home  we're  not 
in  such  haste,  though  we  like  a  shilling 
as  weel  as  you.  But  home  I've  seen  the 
logs  lying  a  year — two,  three — in  the 
rivers  or  bays,  getting  used  to  being 
without  roots  and  branches,  and  the  sap 
settling,  and  drying  out  and  leaving  its 
own  markings  to  help  the  beauty  of  the 
grair .  Saw  a  plank  seasoned  like  that 
and  it  answers.  I  mean  there's  a  kind 
of  spring  in  it,  and  the  smell  and  all  is 
different.  You  couldn't  build  a  ship  of 
kiln-dried  timber.  Why  should  you 
build  a  house!  And  yet  you're  all 
helpless  before  the  way  that  has  settled 
down  on  you,  and  will  stay  till  the  child 
in  school  is  taught  the  difference  between 
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natural  and  nnnatoral  seasoning,  and 
knows  his  native  woods  and  how  to 
handle  them.  They  each  take  a  differ- 
ent way.  They've  got  their  own  life, 
and  you've  got  to  know  what  the  grain 
stands  for,  and  how  to  coax  out  the  last 
bit  of  shading  and  marking.  I'd  have 
the  children,  boy  and  girl  alike — and 
why  not? — know  it  all,  down  to  the  last 
touch.  They've  got  to  live  in  the 
houses*,  though  indeed  none  of  you  bide 
long  in  even  the  best  house.  But  I'm 
thinking  this  would  be  different  if  they 
loved  the  wood  that  made  them,  and  all 
that  goes  into  a  house,  and  saw  what  it 
meant.  I'm  told  there's  colonial  houses 
off  there  in  the  east  that  haven't  started 
a  joint  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
That  is  as  it  should  be ;  but  kiln-drying 
ended  any  chance  of  more  such  long  ago. 
If  you  want  any  more  wood  that  will 
guarantee  tiie  like,  you'll  have  to  go  to 
the  cedar  mines." 

Prudentia,  who  had  risen,  sat  down 
at  once.  The  noon  hour  was  nearly 
over,  but  the  master  builder  had  eaten 
his  lunch  just  before  we  came,  and  now 
looked  at  her  with  the  speculative  atten- 
tion he  had  given  her  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

'*A  cedar  mine!"  she  said.  '*That 
sounds  most  extraordinary.  I  supposed 
mines  were  for  metals.  Is  there  a 
country  where  trees  grow  underground, 
and  have  you  been  there!" 

The  master  builder  smiled  a  tolerant 
smile  as  he  answered: 

* 'You're  New  Yorkers,  or  were.  Did 
you  never  hear  of  the  cedar  mines  off 
Bamegatt  or  maybe  see  a  surfboat 
built  out  of  boards  fine  as  the  inner 
side  of  birch-bark t  and  shingles,  too, 
thousands,  from  all  the  short  ends  of 
logs!" 

''Never." 

"Then  look  now.  Here's  a  bit  in  my 
pocket  that  I  carry  for  love  of  the  smell 
of  it;  clean  as  a  baby  just  washed.  See 
the  grain!  Fine  as  ivory,  and  a  smooth- 
ness with  all  its  firmness  like  iron,  that 
will  bide  a  thousand  years  more.  The 
tree  that  came  from  had  936  rings,  and 
there  was  more  as  old.     Do  you  want  to 


know  how  it  all  begun!  In  the  first 
place,  take  that  Jersey  shore — you  must 
know  that  it's  marshes,  and  the  sea 
always  crawling  up  and  up,  till  folks 
presently  open  their  eyes  and  realize 
that  there's  hundreds  of  yards  swallowed 
whole  and  more  going.  Back  in  1824 
salt-works  at  Absecon.  Now  not  a  trace 
of  land,  and  only  Absecon  Inlet  to  carry 
the  name.  How  do  I  know!  My 
brother's  a  geologist,  and  was  at  work 
there  spying  it  all  out  when  first  I  came 
over.  I  saw  then  the  way  it  had  come, 
and  he  told  me  the  whole.  It  was 
generations  ago  that  the  great  forests 
came  down  close  to  shore,  and  the  sea 
creeping  up  swallowed  tree  by  tree,  till 
now  at  low  water  you  can  see  the 
trunks  far  out  from  shore.  There's 
thousands  of  red  and  white  cedar  trees 
buried  that  way.  Sometimes  roots  or 
branches  stick  up  and  show  the  spot, 
but  of tenest  you  must  sound  for  them 
with  a  long  rod,  for  the  sea  covers  them 
smooth  as  a  meadow.  The  folks  along 
there  learn  how,  and  seldom  miss.  You 
might  think  they'd  be  soft  and  spongy, 
those  logs  under  water  so,  but  there's 
a  quality  in  the  soil  that  helps  them 
to  keep ;  it  bums  like  peat — Irish  peat, 
you  know  —  about  the  only  fuel  they 
use.  Those  fellows  that  make  the 
shingles  know  by  the  sound  when  the 
rod  strikes  a  log  whether  it  is  good  or 
not.  It's  a  queer  sort  of  fishing,  for 
any  minute  you  may  be  up  to  your  waist 
in  water.  They  are  wild  places,  those 
swamps.  Dead  tree-trunks  all  about, 
and  sluggish  creeks  that  wind  to  the  sea,, 
and  the  great  swamp  stretching  far  in- 
land, and  fallen  and  twisted  trunks 
everywhere.  The  strong  salt-grass  pushes 
through  here  and  there,  and  there's 
mosquitoes  enough  for  ten  cities  like 
New  York.  And  there's  another  queer 
thing.  These  men  bom  about  there 
tell  by  the  smell  whether  a  trunk  is  a 
'windfall'  or  a  'breakdown.'  A  wind- 
fall, you  know,  is  sound  when  the  wind 
lays  it,  but  a  breakdown  means  old  age, 
and  is  no  account.  I  watched  the  men 
sounding.  'Windfall,'  one  would  say, 
and  then  get  to  work  cutting  away  the 
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matted  roots  and  earth,  and  sawing  off 
the  ends.  Then  two  or  three  would  take 
crowbars  and  pry  underneath,  and  as 
the  water  that's  everywhere  there  filled 
up  the  hole  they  made,  the  log  would 
come  to  the  surface  just  like  a  fi^sh  one. 
Thousands  of  years  that  marsh  had  been 
in  the  making.  Blue  mud  on  top  that 
sticks  to  the  boots  like  putty,  then 
peaty  cedar-swamp  earth,  cedar  stumps 
bedded  in  it  first,  below  them  gum  and 
magnolia,  and  finally  hard  boMom,  the 
original  earth.  Lyell  tells  you  all  about 
it,  but  he  took  it  from  Doctor  Beasely, 
who  knew  those  swamps  like  his  A  B  G, 
and  took  him  through  them.  At  least 
my  brother  told  me  he  did,  and  he  is  a 
cautious  one.  Now  I  don't  say  we  can 
wait  for  that  kind  of  seasoning,  but  I  do 
say  the  longer  you  wait  the  truer  the 
wood  will  be  to  the  hand  that  works  it. 
The  best  way  would  be  for  one  genera- 
tion to  cut  for  the  next,  and  a  law  that 
no  man  touches  the  store,  but  handles 
only  that  that  has  come  down  to  him,  as 
it  were.  But  there'd  be  a  laugh  to  be 
heard  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  if  one 
said  that  where  it  could  be  heard. 
There's  but  one  way,  to  teach  the  child 
the  meaning  of  a  tree ;  and  I'm  thinking 
the  female  child  most  of  all,  because  if 
your  mothers  don't  put  things  into  you, 
who    cant    It's    because    they   mostly 


don't  that  the  world  goes  wrong.  But 
I  see  a  day  ahead — it's  coming — when 
men  will  know  the  law  of  all  things 
given  for  man's  use,  and  there'll  be  a 
new  thought  for  all  that  man's  hand  can 
do.  Maybe  you'll  know  what  Buskin 
says!" 

The  whistle  from  the  factory  sounded. 
The  master  builder  started  guiltily  and 
sped  toward  the  upper  story,  and 
Prudentia  rose  from  the  pile  of  boards 
and  looked  at  them  with  supreme  con- 
tempt. 

''Buskin  knows;  certainly  he  knows, 
and  this  man  being  a  Scotchman,  knows 
what  he  has  said.  Do  you  suppose — or 
how  many  do  you  suppose  among 
American  carpenters  have  even  heard 
his  namet  You  needn't  answer.  But 
please  remember  that  when  we  go  east 
again  I  want  a  day  in  a  cedar  mine,  and 
I  don't  see  why  we  can't  buy  a  log  or 
two  and  line  a  rest-room  witii  it.  Why 
should  it  be  sacred  to  moths!  Why, 
California  uses  redwood,  and  it  is  much 
the  same.  Let  us  ask  the  architect  if  he 
ever  thinks  about  cedar,  and  why  he 
does  not."  With  which  rather  involved 
conclusion,  Prudentia  settled  her  hat  and 
with  a  mournful  look  at  the  devitalized 
boards  walked  home  in  silent  medita- 
tion on  methods  old  and  new. 

HELEN  CAMPBELL. 


ABOUT  CHIMNEYS 


IT  might  seem  that  only  the  artistic 
treataient  of  chimneys  is  suitable 
for  such  a  periodical  as  this,  but  as 
sound  art  is  never  really  antagonis- 
tic to  practical  things,  and  as  chimneys 
are  good  types  of  the  architect's  profes- 
sional problem,  the  harmonizing  of  use 
and  beauty,  I  think  it  well  to  treat  of 
them  both  as  necessities  and  possible 
ornaments. 

And  here  a  divergence  may  be  pardon- 
able as  showing  the  strange  whims 
which  often  embarrass  the  architect. 
It  is  no  less  a  person  than  John  Buskin 
whom  1  shall  take  as  an  example,  using 


a  dissertation  of  his  upon  chimneys,  one 
of  a  series  written  in  his  youth  for 
Loudon^ 8  Architectural  Magazine,  It  is 
curious  to  see  how  his  argument,  if  such 
it  can  be  called,  for  letting  chimneys 
go  bare  ends  literally  in  smoke. 
He  says: 

''In  the  cottage,  therefore,  a  building 
peculiarly  adapted  for  scenes  of  peace, 
the  chimney,  as  conducting  the  eye  to 
what  is  agreeable — viz.,  untform,  silent^ 
swift  motion  of  smoke — may  be  con- 
sidered an  important,  and  if  well  man- 
aged, a  beautiful  accompaniment.  But 
in  the  buildings  of  a  higher  class  smoke 
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ceases    to    be   interesting Now 

when  smoke  is  objectionable  it  is  cer- 
tainly improper  to  direct  attention  to 
the  chimney,  and  therefore,  for  two 
weighty  reasons,  decorated  chimneys 
of  any  sort  or  size  whatever  are  inex- 
cusable barbarisms ;  first,  because  where 
smoke  is  beautiful  decoration  is  un- 
suited  to  the  building,  and  secondly, 
because  where  smoke  is  ugly  decoration 

directs  attention  to  its  ugliness 

It  should  be  a  general  principle  that 
what  is  intrinsically  ugly  should  be 
uttterly  destitute  of  ornament.*' 

In  plain  words,  neither  the  house  nor 
the  chimney  are  of  consequence  com- 
pared with  their  visible  smoke.  Infer- 
entially,  therefore,  for  the  invisible 
product  of  hard-coal  combustion  Ruskin 
would  have  no  chimneys  at  all.  Follow- 
ing the  same  course  of  reasoning,  it 
might  be  said  that  decoration  is  super- 
fluous for  anything  which  is  beautiful 
and  unsuitable  for  what  is  ugly,  as  it 
directs  attention  to  its  ugliness.  But 
this  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  art, 


which  tells  us  that  beauty  and  ugliness 
are  relative.  In  spite  of  the  poet, 
beauty  adorned  becomes  more  beautiful 
and  ugliness  less  ugly  when  art  takes 
them  in  hand. 

As  for  chimneys,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  they  concern  us  otherwise 
than  as  an  ' 'accompaniment"  to  smoke, 
and  that  what  the  architect  has  to  do  is 
to  accept  them  as  a  constructive  neces- 
sity, and  make  them  as  far  as  in  him  lies 
agreeable  to  the  eye,  the  best  being 
those  which  best  answer  their  purpose, 
while  harmonizing  in  outline,  mass,  and 
color  with  the  structures  to  which  they 
belong. 

Viollet-le-Duc,  the  very  best  author- 
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ity,  says  that  one  of  the  remarkable 
characteristics  of  the  architecture  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  its  power  of  finding 
decorative  motives  in  the  commonest 
details,  and  some  of  the  accompanying 
illustrations  of  chimneys  are  evidences 
of  it,  as  they  are  of  the  universal  im- 
pulse of  architects  to  decorate  them, 
young  Buskin  notwithstanding.  At  the 
same  time,  YioUet-le-Duc  alludes  to  the 
bad  taste  of  * 'sixteenth-century  builders 
who  gave  their  chimney-stacks  such  im- 
portimce  that  one  finds  it  difficult  to  tell 
what  their  piles  of  stone  covered  with 
small  columns,  paneling,  and  sculpture 
can  contain/' 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider  briefly  the 
evolution  of  the  chimney  from  its  pre- 
historic beginning  in  the  primitive  hut 
or  shelter,  with  its  central  opening  for 
the  escape  of  smoke,  which  still  lingers 
with  the  Esquimaux  and  the  Indians. 

A  writer  of  the  early  Tudor  period 
notes  that  the  oldest  men  yet  dwelling 


in  his  village  remarked  upon  the  recent 
increase  of  chimneys,  recalling  how  in 
their  younger  days  they  had  seen  fire* 
made  against  a  ^'reredos"  in  the  hall,, 
i.  e.,  a  massive  timber-framed  screen. 
In  such  case,  the  outlet  for  smoke  wa& 
a  roof,  opening  overhead,  sometimes 
protected  from  the  weather  by  a  cap 
raised  some  distance  above  the  roof,, 
forerunner  of  the  covered  chimney-pot. 
In  Henry  III.'s  time,  we  have  a  record  of 
chimney-flues  side  by  side  with  these 
roof -vents,  and  in  fact  chimneys  con- 
taining fireplaces  were  in  use  in  the 
twelfth  century. 

At  what  time  the  fire  in  a  central 
position — necessarily  in  the  way,  and  at 
times  dangerous  —  was  altogether  re- 
placed by  the  fire  against  the  wall 
does  not  appear,  but  evidently  it  could 
not  have  been  till  outer  walls  of 
masonry  were  common,  offering  a  per- 
manent and  incombustible  support. 
VioUet-le-Duc's  wood-cut  in  **  The 
Habitations  of  Man''  of  a  wooden  cabin 
built  against  a  cliff,  supporting  a  high 
log  chinmey,  seems  too  fanciful  even  for 
so  shadowy  a  race  as  the  Aryans,  to 
whom  he  attributes  it,  and  he  discredits 
his  imaginary  construction  when  he  tells 
us  that  during  a  storm  **the  water  fall- 
ing upon  the  rocky  cliff  supporting  the 
house  found  its  way  in  and  covered  the 
floor;  a  crash  was  heard  coming  from 
the  large  smoke-shaft,  which  was  over- 
whelmed by  water,  streams  of  mud 
extinguished  the  fire,  and  the  hut 
became  untenable."  Some  of  the  earli- 
est chimneys  were  recesses  in  the  wall^ 
ending  with  an  opening  through  it  below 
the  roof.  Then  came  semicircular 
niches  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
between  two  piers  supporting  a  semicir- 
cular breast  or  projection  from  the  wall^ 
the  complete  flue  above  the  fireplace 
being  circular  and  carried  up  usually 
on  a  gable-end  and  considerably  above 
it.  L^ter,  the  fireplaces  were  vastly 
enlarged,  two,  or  even  three,  being  some- 
times built  side  by  side  for  as  many 
fires,*  separated  by  piers  ornamented 

*A  fashion  revived  in  the  Vanderbilt  bouse  at  Bilt- 
more.  North  Carolina. 
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with  pilasters  or  detached  colamns, 
above  which  was  a  broad  painted  or 
sculptured  frieze.  Shakespeare,  who 
in  several  passages  refers  to  chimneys, 
makes  the  lying  lachimo  say  of  such 
an  one  in  innocent  Imogen's  room: 
^The  chimney  is  south  the  chamber, 
and  the  chimneypiece  chaste  Dian  bath- 
ing.'' A  ruder  construction,  with  broad 
projecting  shelf  between  fiLreplace  and 
flue,  Walter  Scott  thus  describes  in 
Marmion : 

^'Soon  by  the  chimney's  merry  blaze 
Through  the  rade  hostel  might  you  gaze; 
Might  see  where  in  dark  nook  aloof 
The  rafters  of  the  sooty  roof 
Bore  wealth  of  winter  cheer; 

The  chimney-arch  projected  wide, 
Above,  around  it,  and  beside, 
Were  tools  for  housewives'  hand; 
Nor  wanted  in  that  martial  day 
The  implements  of  Scottish  fray." 

In  his  marvelous  Dictionary  of  French 
Architecture,  Viollet-le-Duc  shows  the 
construction  of  chimney-breasts  such 
as  were  used  by  the  burghers  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
heavily  framed  of  oak,  imbedded  in 
hard  mortar  as  a  protection  against  fire, 
and  these  also  were  often  decorated  with 
color  and  ornament  in  relief. 

The  principle  of  the  hot-air  furnace  is 
possibly  as  old  as  that  of  the  chimney, 
Corean  houses  of  the  better  class  having 
been  heated  on  this  plan  for  time  imme- 
morial, as  were  the  baths  of  imperial 
Rome.  The  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  built  in 
820,  was  partly  warmed  by  means  of 
flues  carried  beneath  floors  and  within 
walls.  Kitchens  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
of  earlier  date  had  no  chimneys,  properly 
speaking,  but  were  themselves  chimneys, 
with  one  or  more  great  exits  for  smoke. 

Hawthorne  describes  one  of  these  at 
Stanton  Harcourt,  near  Oxford,  **one  of 
whose  towers  in  its  entire  capacity  from 
height  to  depth  constituted  the  kitchen 
of  the  ancient  castle  and  is  still  used  for 
domestic  purposes.  It  is  itself  one  vast 
chimney,  with  a  hearth  thirty  feet 
square,  and  a  flue  and  aperture  of  the 
same  size.  There  are  two  huge  fire- 
places, and  the   interior  walls  of   the 


tower  are  blackened  with  the  smoke 
that  for  centuries  used  to  gush  forth 
from  them  and  climb  upwanl,  seeking 
an  exit  through  wide  airholes  in  the 
conical  roof  full  seventy  feet  above.'' 


Frequently  the  evolution  of  a  word 
throws  light  upon  the  history  of  the 
thing  it  stands  for,  but  this  does  not 
apply  to  the  flue  or  the  chimney,  whose 
derivation  is  obscure.  The  French 
word  cheminSe  suggests  chemin,  as  flue 
might  hint  at  some  relation  with  fluo 
(flow),  but  it  would  be  as  far  from  the 
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mark  to  infer  that  a  chimney  is  a  road 
for  smoke,  or  that  a  flue  is  for. the  flow 
of  it,  as  that  schoolboy  was  who  said 
that  necktie  is  derived  from  necto 
(bind).  Is  it  merely  a  coincidence  that 
tuyau  (flue)  also  means  the  shaft  of 
a  feather,  smoke  being  so  often  called 
*  ^feathery''? 

The  dictionary  definition  of  a  chimney 
is  a  structure  containing  a  funnel,  or 
funnels,   to   convey  smoke   and    other 
volatile  matter  from  a  hearth  or  fire- 
place, while  Mr.  J.  Pickering  Putnam, 
in  his  work  upon  the  open    fireplace, 
defines  it  to  be  in  practice  **a  long  tube 
open  at  both  ends,  the  lower  opening, 
the  fireplace,  being 
used  to  receive  fuel 
and    emit    smoke, 
the  upper  to  direct 
upon  the  roof  from 
eighty-five  to  nine- 
ty-fiv€i  per  cent  of 
the  heat  and  smoke 
generated    below, 
generally    con- 
structed   so  as  to 
carry  oflf  as  much 
of    the    warm   air 
of  the  room  as  is 
pure  enough  to  be 
breathed, and  cause 
large  drafts  of  cold 
air   to    supply  its 
place    by    rushing 
over  the  feet  of  the 
occupants.''     This 
sarcastic  summary 
is  not  far  from  the 
truth    to-day,    al- 
though written    a 
number    of    years 
since.     The    same 
writer's  ideal  fire- 
^^  place,    strange    to 
say,  appears  to  be 
Venetian  Obeusk    ^g  fgr  from  realiza- 
Chimney  ^i^j^   ^g    ^^^j,    ^ft^j. 

nearly  eight  cen- 
turies. He  describes  it  as  one  which 
provides  for  the  complete  combustion  of 
fuel,  and  where  all  the  heat  is  used  for 
warmth  and  good  ventilation,  without 


regard  to  doors  and 
windows.  It  is 
worth  noting  that 
our  word  ** ventila- 
tion" dates  back 
only  to  1713.  No 
better  service  can 
be  rendered  do- 
mestic architecture 
than  the  scientific 
improvement    of 

the     fireplace     as  ^ 

regards   economy 
of   heat   and   con-     North  Italian 
struction,  and  the     "Mushroom"  Chimney 
furtherance  of  ven- 
tilation.    There  seems  to  be  no  concise, 
standard    authority   upon    the    subject 
uniting  theory  and  practice.     Even  the 
most  intelligent  masons  follow  '^the  rule 
of  thumb. ' '  As  for  the  most  suitable  size, 
proportion,  and  direction  of  flues,  it  is  as 
much  a  mystery  as  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  acoustics. 

Internal  position  and  external  ap- 
pearance must,  of  course,  be  con- 
sidered together,  it  being  sometimes 
difficult,  but  seldom  impossible,  to  make 
both  satisfactory.  The  flat  roof  is 
inimical  to  the  good  effect  of  chimneys, 
as  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion of  a  most  unfortunate  combination, 
where  almost  everything  is  as  it  should 
not  be.  Fortunately,  flat  roofs  belong  to 
tropical  climates,  where  chimneys  count 
for  little,  and  steep-pitched  roofs  to 
cold  countries,  their  approximately  per- 
pendicular lines,  with  those  of  gables, 
turrets,  and  pinnacles,  lending  them- 
selves to  the  uprightness  of  the  chimney, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  illustrations  from 
Blois. 

As  a  general  thing  it  is  well  that 
a  chimney  should  not  soar  upon  a  ridge, 
nor  emerge  from  the  roof  near  the 
gutter.  In  the  former  case  it  is  apt 
either  to  be  insignificant  or  to  overtop 
the  house,  and  in  the  latter,  to  insure 
a  good  draft,  it  is  likely  to  be  carried 
too  high,  and  may  require  too  much 
**cricketing"  or  ^'staying."  Yet  the 
Blois  chimneys,  and  the  buttressed  one 
from  Dorsetshire  with  a  ^*cricket,"  show 
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that  the  drawbacks  of  such  unfavorable 
positions  may  be  offset. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that 
no  essential  feature  of  a  house  is  in 
itself  ugly  or  beautiful,  and  that  the 
recognition  of  the  fulfilment  of  its  pur- 
pose is  always  a  pleasure.  It  follows 
that  to  over-omament  a  chimney  is 
a  mistake,  because  it  suggests  that  it  is 
intrinsically  a  blemish  to  be  deprecated 
or  a  beauty  to  boast  of.  To  make 
a  chimney  look  like  something  else  is 
even  more  objectionable,  as  in  the  case 
of  those  of  **Burleigh  House  by 
Stamford  town,''  which  are  rows  of 
Tuscan  columns  set  on  high  plinths, 
and  that  of  the  obelisks  of  Venetian 
facades. 

A  chimney  should  show  itself  sub- 
stantial enough  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
weather,  being  more  exposed  to  it  than 
any  other  part  of  the  building.  Its 
general  form  should  repeat  that  of  the 
house.  A  squat  structure  ought  not  to 
carry  towering  chimneys,  nor  a  tall 
structure  stunted  ones.  The  material 
should  be  the  same,  or  at  least  be  of  the 
same  color  as  the  walls  of  the  building, 
unless  these  and  the  roof  are  neutral. 


An  Unfortunate  Combination 


Blois  Chimneys 

In  this  case  the  deep  red  of  hard -baked 
bricks  is  agreeable.  The  chimneys 
should  not  show  the  roof  color,  as  if 
they  were  part  of  the  roof. 

As  chimneys  must  be  seen  from 
a  point  much  below  them,  they  should 
not  diminish  too  much  from  bottom  to 
top,  exaggerating  their  natural  perspec- 
tive, nor  should  they,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  take  the  top-heavy  form  of 
mushrooms.  At  the  same  time,  no 
chimney  can  be  well  finished  without 
projecting  upper  members  whose  shad- 
ows soften  and  relieve  sharp  outlines. 
The  disfigurement  of  modem  towns  and 
cities  through  hideous  pots  for  bettering 
drafts  points  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  architects  and  builders 
whose  work  needs  to  be  thus  supple- 
mented. The  builders  of  the  Middle 
Ages  did  better  with  their  wrought- iron 
crowns  on  exposed  chimney- tops,  acting 
as  wind-breaks.  The  comparatively 
rudimentary  condition  of  our  appliances 
for  domestic  heating  and  ventilation 
springs  from  the  same  imperfect  knowl- 
edge, and  help  must  come  through  the 
application  of  the  new  technical  science. 
The  chimney  of  the  future  should  be  at 
once  more  attractive  and  more  efficient, 
the  useful  and  the  beautiful  being 
ordained  to  be  inseparable,  and  not  to 
be  set  at  cross-purposes,  as  they  so 
often  are. 

W.  HENRY   WINSLOW. 
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A  Panel  by  Mr.  Leon  Wbrson 


DECORATED  LEATHER 


NONE  of  the  minor  arts  contains 
greater  possibilities  than  that 
of  leather- work,  and  none,  it 
seems,  has  been  so  neglected  by 
modern  artists.  The  ready  response  of 
the  material  to  treatment  has  made  it 
something  of  a  favorite  with  soi-disant 
artists  who  love  to  potter  abont  a  work- 
shop getting  the  largest  results  from  the 
least  possible  time  and  pains.  Books 
might  be,  and  probably  are,  written 
every  year  about  what  is  done  in  the 
way  of  book-covers,  card-cases,  jewel- 
cases,  and  all  kinds  of  cases,  and  doubt- 
less some  of  the  work  is  very  creditable, 
but  the  more  ambitious  field  of  interior 
decoration,  the  only  one  that  offers  sufli- 
cient  scope  and  promise  of  result  to  the 
really  serious-minded  worker,  continues 
to  be  for  the  most  part  fallow  ground. 

To  the  artists  of  earlier  times,  how- 
ever, the  eminent  suitability  of  leather  in 
this  department  of  art  was  more  appar- 
ent, or  at  least  more  appealing ;  and  aside 


from  the  examples  of  their  work  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  there  are  many 
other  indications  that  they  reached 
a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Begun ^ at 
Cordova,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  it 
spread  to  all  the  art  centers,  and  very 
soon  the  use  of  embossed  and  goffered 
leather  in  house-furnishing  became  the 
very  refinement  of  luxury.  ^*Leathers 
for  laying  down  in  rooms  in  summer- 
time,'^ says  the  inventory  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy;  and  in  1416  Isabeau,  of 
Bavaria,  sent  for  six  leather  carpets  for 
her  floors.  This  was  an  ingenious 
extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  German 
coquette,  for  before  that  the  treatment 
of  floors  had  not  extended  beyond  strew- 
ing with  flowers  and  foliage. 

As  regards  the  coloring  of  the  leather 
hangings  we  are  told  that  *^no  imagina- 
tion could  conjure  up  visions  more 
brilliant  than  the  reality.  The  ground 
was  commonly  silver  or  gold,  the  gold 
being   produced    by  a  colored  varnish 
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A  Screen.     Design  in  Gold  over  Transparent  Green  Glaze 


laid  over^the  silver,  and  the  arabesques 
and  other  ornaments  vied  in  the  bright- 
ness of  their  hues  with  the  gorgeous 
ground."  Some  items  of  the  inventory 
of  Catherine  de  Medici  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  richness  of  these  leathers  at  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Here  are 
mentioned  gold  and  silver  hangings  on 
an  orange  ground,  with  the  queen's 
cipher ;  others,  orange  mountings  gilded 
or  silvered  on  a  violet  ground;  others, 
of  sea-green  with  mountings  similar  to 
the  preceding,  or  else  red  with  gold  and 
dove-colored  mountings,  blue  with  gold, 
silver,  and  red  mountings.  And  then, 
besides,  there  were  the  multifarious 
mourning  hangings  in  which  the  back- 
ground was  relieved  by  silver  alone. 
Prom  the  royal  accounts  of  Charles 
VIII.  is  quoted  the  following:  **To 
Jehan    Oarnier,    saddler,     residing    at 


Tours,  the  sum  of  four  livres  and  four- 
teen sous,  granted  to  him  for  a  large 
white  ox-skin,  delivered  and  consigned 
by  him  to  a  painter  whom  the  king  had 
sent  from  Italy  whom  the  said  lady  (the 
queen)  had  ordered  to  make  and  paint 
the  hangings  for  her  bed.'' 

By  these  accounts  it  will  be  seen  to 
what  extent  the  art  was  cultivated ;  but 
the  costliness  of  its  products,  together 
with  the  advent  of  tapestries  and  wall- 
papers, caused  it  to  decline.  Some 
appreciative  kings  tried  to  keep  it  alive 
by  establishing  workshops  at  promising 
places,  but  the  work  was  badly  done. 
The  designs  were  not  good,  nor  was  the 
workmanship,  and  in  the  eighteenth 
century  it  died  out.  Not  until  1885  was 
there  a  noticeable  revival  of  it,  when  at 
an  exhibition  at  Antwerp  there  was 
a  striking  display  of  cut  and  embossed 
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leather  by  the  German  firm  of 
G.  Hube  &  Co.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  any  partiality  to 
any  one  line  of  work;  at  the 
same  time  it  was  strongly  sug- 
gestive of  what  might  be  done 
in  the  way  of  house  decora- 
tion; and  since  then,  whether 
as  a  result  of  the  suggestion 
or  by  mere  coincidence,  a  few 
artists  have  appeared  brave 
enough  to  devote  their  best 
energies  to  a  development  of 
the  possibilities  of  leather- 
work,  and  clever  enough  to 
make  a  success  of  it. 

Among  these,  no  one  stands 
nearer  the  front  than  Leon 
Werson.  He  is  a  Belgian  by 
birth  and  education,  and  came 
to  this  country  a  dozen  years 
ago  from  Paris,  where  he  had 
been  studying.  At  the  quiet 
little  retreat  of  Bayview,  about 
an  hour  from  New  York,  he 
has  a  spacious  studio,  consist- 
ing of  one  immense  room, 
lighted  by  windows  let  in  the 
roof  so  as  to  preserve  the  un- 
broken wall-surface  he  needs 
o  in  his  work.  With  less  than 
S    a  half-dozen  French  workmen 

0  whom  he  can   trust  with  the 

1  carrying  out  of  his  designs 
3  and  the  secret  of  his  wonder- 
^  ful  coloring,  he  produces  re- 
5  suits  that,  from  their  grace, 
§    beauty,   and    exquisite    work- 

3manship,  promise  to  a  larger 
extent    than  ever    before  the 
g    introduction    of    this    feature 
g    into  mural  decoration.     Here 
^    he  is    seen   at  his  best.     Oc- 
H    casionally  he  makes    a  chair 
o    or  table  cover,  but  the  choicest 
5    examples  of  his  work  are  his 
g    panels  for  screens  and  walls. 
g        Mr.  Werson  is  a  stylist  par 
^    excellence.      There    is    not    a 
<    trace  of  his   own   personality 
in    any   of    his   compositions. 
The  designs    are   purely   aca- 
demic, as  will  be  seen  bv  the 
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A  Wall  Panel,  Painted  on  Gobeun  Canvas 
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A  Screen  in  Old  Gold  and  Beds  against  Green 


illustrations.  His  coloring  is  marvelons, 
being  snbdaed,  luminous,  translucent; 
and  he  has  been  most  successful  in 
reproducing  the  time-mellowed  effects 
of  pigments. 

Mr.  Werson  does  not  exploit  his 
work;  he  does  not  need  to.  It  speaks 
for  itself  to  the  extent  that  it  is  al- 
ready much  in  demand  by  many  deco- 
rators, who  have  placed  it  in  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  houses.  He 
always  works  with  a  religious  regard 
for  the  ideas  of  the  architect  and  deco- 
rator, and  manifests  that  self-restraint 
which  is  ever  the  mark  of  the  true 
artist. 


Of  the  examples  of  his  work  here 
given,  the  handsomest  is,  perhaps,  a  five- 
fold screen,  hand-tooled,  the  tooling 
covering  the  whole  surface.  The  back- 
ground is  green  and  the  design  treated 
in  tones  of  old  gold  and  reds.  Another 
screen,  threefold,  is  also  hand-tooled, 
with  a  background  laid  in  gold-leaf  and 
lacquered  in  transparent  green  glaze. 
The  design  is  tooled  in  the  leather^  and 
treated  with  a  thin  yellowish  transpa- 
rent lacquer,  leaving  it  a  deep,  rich  gold 
against  the  green  background .  Another 
beautiful  example  of  his  work  is  a  frieze 
designed  to  go  above  a  high  mahogany 
wainscoting    in    a    dining-room.      One 
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panel  of  it  is  given  here.  It  is  executed 
on  leather  laid  in  gold-leaf.  The  border 
surrounding  the  central  composition  is 
hand -tooled  in  tones  of  old  red  glazes 
and  deep  gold.  The  painting  of  the 
flgural  subjects  is  executed  in  tube 
colors  in  a  dark,  rich  key  over  a  lac- 
quered gold  background,  in  imitation  of 
the  Vernis  Martin.  One  of  a  series 
of  wall-panels  is  hand-tooled  and  painted 
in  Watteau  style.  It  also  is  in  imitation 
of  the  Vernis  Martin. 

Another  branch  of  Mr.  Werson's 
work,  which  is  separate  but  not  wholly 
apart    from    his    leather-work,   is    the 


painting  of  tapestries.  An  example 
here  given  represents  one  of  a  series 
of  wall-panels  painted  on  gobelin  canvas 
in  imitation  of  Flemish  tapestry.  Each 
panel  is  framed  with  a  border  and  forms 
a  complete  composition  in  itself.  The 
coloring,  like  that  of  the  original  tapes- 
tries, is  in  dark  greens,  blue  greens, 
blues,  and  browns.  The  other  is  also 
on  gobelin  canvas,  the  center  containing 
figures  of  the  Watteau  style.  The  gen- 
eral composition  is  handled  rather 
freely,  showing  nothing  but  landscape 
in  fine  perspective. 

CHARLOTTE  MOFPITT. 


A  Frieze  Painted  on  Gobelin  Canvas 
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ExTBRioB  OP  "The  Old  House" 


THE  RESCUE  OF   AN   OLD  HOUSE 


THERE  are  many  persons  who  are 
endowed  with  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful,  and  being  de- 
pendent on  a  moderate  income, 
look  with  envy  at  the  handsome  houses 
of  their  more  wealthy  friends  while  they 
themselves  are  obliged  to  board  or  be 
contented  with  a  very  small  apartment. 
To  those  who  have  a  fondness  for  things 
that  are  quaint,  or  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  old  things,  might  be  sug- 
gested the  rescue  of  an  old  house. 

In  many  towns  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
one  may  find  plain  but  well-proportioned 
old  houses  that  were  once  inhabited  by 
estimable  citizens  who,  with  increased 
wealth,  have  moved  to  more  pretentious 
dwellings.  New  tenants  have  come  in, 
and  after  a  score  or  so  of  years  the 
places  have  so  run  down  that  to  the 
average  person  they  look  very  unattrac- 
tive. Generally  they  may  be  obtained 
for  merely  the  cost  of  the  land,  or  for 
a  very  small  rent.    Often  they  are  not  in 


the  most  fashionable  part  of  the  town, 
but  they  are  liable  to  be  near  the 
markets  and  trains. 

If  sadly  in  need  of  repair,  much  can 
be  done  at  little  expense,  nicety  of  car- 
pentry-work being  out  of  place.  Often 
a  very  undesirable  class  of  tenants  has 
to  be  evicted  and  the  tone  of  the  house 
to  be  raised;  but  such  things  should 
give  zest  to  the  undertaking. 

The  little  house  here  pictured  repre- 
sents a  very  old  house  that  a  young 
couple,  possessing  more  artistic  ability 
than  money,  has  rescued  from  demo- 
lition, and  transformed  at  little  expense 
into  a  cozy  dwelling.  It  was  in  a  cen- 
tral location  in  a  charming  suburb  of 
one  of  the  large  cities.  The  place  was 
purchased  for  the  value  of  the  land 
alone,  as  the  dwelling  was  so  old  and 
out  of  style  that  it  was  considered 
worthless. 

The  shabbiness  of  the  exterior  was 
soon  concealed  by  planting  a  few  rapid- 
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Mantel  in  the  Dining-Room 


•    A  Corner  in  the  LiviNO-Booif 
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growing  vines  and  hardy  trees.  It  was 
more  difficult  to  make  the  interior  attract- 
ive. Windows  were  broken,  paper  was 
falling  off  the  walls,  paint  was  soiled 
and  defaced,  fireplaces  were  sealed  up 
to  allow  for  stoves ;  in  short,  the  place 
looked  sadly  dilapidated. 

Old  papers  were  removed  and  new 
ones,  quaint  in  style,  were  substituted, 
and  things  were  made  fresh  and  clean  by 
putting  in  good  plumbing  and  using  paint 
and  whitewash  freely.  By  putting  in 
a  furnace  to  take  the  place  of  the  stoves, 
the  fireplaces  could  be  opened.  Great 
was  the  delight  in  uncovering  hooks  for 
kettles  in  one  fireplace  and  an  old  crane 
in  the  fireplace  of  the  dining-room. 

This  in  itself,  as  the  picture  shows, 
struck  the  keynote  for  the  furnishing  of 
this  room.  Old  pewter,  so  useful  for 
Welsh  rarebits,  and  the  simple  and  inex- 
pensive but  pretty  Windsor  chairs  were 
called  for,  and  a  room  was  soon  evolved 
that  spoke  of  comfort. 

Economy  being  an  important  factor 
in  the  enterprise,  the  much  desired  old 
mahogany  was,  at  least  temporarily, 
out  of  the  question  for  the  fiu-nishing 


of  the  dining-room.  Here  the  popular 
green  stain  was  made  use  of.  By  a  few 
experiments,  it  was  found  that  by  mixing 
a  little  of  the  stain  with  shellac  it  could 
be  applied  with  charming  results  to  oak 
or  light  furniture,  even  though  it  was 
already  varnished.  Cheap  oak  Morris 
chairs  and  small  kitchen  tables,  bought 
for  a  mere  song,  were  soon  transformed, 
with  little  labor,  into  attractive  furni- 
ture. 

With  a  paper  rich  in  color,  a  few  good 
rugs,  an  improvised  couch,  and  photo- 
graphs from  the  old  masters,  a  living- 
room  was  furnished  at  the  price  of  a 
single  chair  or  table  in  many  less  attract- 
ive rooms  in  other  houses. 

So  with  the  other  rooms  in  the  old 
house.  With  good  proportions  and  a 
fireplace  and  mantel  of  simple  design, 
a  room  does  not  need  expensive  and 
elaborate  furniture. 

The  result  was  that  the  place  was  put 
in  repair  and  made  attractive;  and  it 
soon  paid  for  itself  by  saving  house  rent. 
The  impossible  was  achieved  and  scoffers 
heartily  indorsed  the  idea  of  the  rescue 
of  an  old  place.  lee  porter. 


Ahothkr  View  op  the  Exterior 
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a  Coknkb  in  Brass  and  Copper 


BRASS   AND   COPPER   FROM   OLD  RUSSIA 


1HAVE  always  been  told  that  one 
should  bargain  with  a  Jew,  conse- 
quently when  Lucretia  raised  her 
eyebrows  and  looked  at  me  inter- 
rogatively, I  bent  my  head  still  lower 
over  the  old  copper  tankard.  Lucretia' s 
fingers  closed  nervously  over  one  of  the 
handles. 

**Can't  you  let  me  have  it  for  less!'' 
she  began,  bravely.  **You  know  you 
didn't  give  anything  for  it." 
The  Jew  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
**If  I  pick  up  a  twenty-dollar  gold- 
piece  on  the  street,  should  I  sell  him  to 
you  for  ten  dollars!"  he  asked. 

Bis     logic    was    unanswerable,    and 

Lucretia  opened  her  purse  and  counted 

out  four  silver  dollars  without  a  word. 

My  first  experience  in  search  of  old 


Russian  brass  convinced  me  that  an 
antique  collector  is  born,  not  made,  and 
the  ability  to  look  a  junkman  in  the  eye 
and  request  him  to  reduce  the  price  of 
an  article  is  one  of  nature's  gifts. 

Temptation  glinted  in  pink  splashes 
on  the  copper  jug  in  the  dingy  window, 
and  there  was  allurement  in  the  yellow 
glisten  of  the  brass  pan.  Our  enthusi- 
asm was  unpardonable.  A  true  collector 
conceals  his  likes  and  desires  behind  a 
careless  indifference.  But  if  our  inter- 
est was  unbusinesslike  it  was  contagious, 
and  the  Jew  departed  from  his  custom  of 
bringing  forth  one  treasure  at  a  time,  and 
that  with  reluctance.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  our  adjectives  he  opened  drawers 
in  broken-down  bureaus  and  unlocked 
doors    in   wormy  sideboards,   that  we 
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Two  Quaint  Old  Copper  Jugs 


might  see  what  he  had  gathered,  grow 
envious,  and  buy. 

Every  Russian  immigrant  must  have 
come  to  his  new  home  loaded  with  brass 
and  copper  utensils,  which  he  hastened 
to  dispose  of  so  liiat  he  might  buy 
shiny  tin  pans  that  would  leak  the  first 
time  the  housewife  used  them.  Here 
were  pans  that  had  stood  the  wear  of 
over  a  century  without  betraying  the 
confidence  of  their  original  owner ;  great 
brass  trays,  too  heavy  to  be  lifted  with 
ease;  shallow  bowls  of  copper;  quaint 
high  pots  with  delicate  long  noses; 
candlesticks  of  all  sizes;  copper  jugs, 
and  heavy  two-handled  cups. 

* 'Loving-cups,  with  the  love  all  on 
one  side,  as  it  usually  is, ''  said  Lucretia, 
sarcastically. 

When  the  samovars  were  placed 
before  us  we  had  overdrawn  our  adjec- 
tives. They  were  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes;     some  of    them   large   enough 


for  a  girl's  boarding-school,  others  only 
capable  of  holding  tea  for  two. 

'*A11  old  Russian,''  nodded  the  Jew, 
with  a  comprehensive  wave  of  his  hand. 
**These  bowls  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  old.  I  bought  them  one  by  one 
from  the  old  woman.  She  said  she  tired 
keeping  'em  clean.     Tin  pans  easier."  H 

Each  bowl  seemed  to  have  been  beaten 
out  of  a  solid  piece  of  copper  and  was 
covered  with  the  marks  of  the  hammer 
that  shaped  it.  In  with  the  copper  was 
a  bit  of  brass  like  a  delicate  inlaid 
pattern. 

**This  samovar  belonged  to  a  soldier 
in  the  Russian  army.  He  found  out  he 
was  to  be  sent  to  Siberia,  and  ran  away 
to  America.  It's  a  good  samovar.  pThis 
one  belonged  to  an  old  man.  He  inar- 
ried  a  girl  who  had  been  bom  in  this 
country,  and  she  wanted  to  live  Ameri- 
can and  made  him  sell  all  the  things  he 
brought  from  Russia." 
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There  was  a  story  for  every  candle- 
stick and  pan,  bnt  the  tales  were  neither 
hnmorons  nor  pathetic.  They  were 
rather  signs  of  progress,  and  told  of  a 
long  step  toward  Americanism. 

Many  of  the  trays  and  samovars  bore 
the  stamp  of  the  maker.  It  was  about 
as  large  as  a  dime,  and  within  the  circle 
was  the  head  of  an  ozar  surrounded  by 
letters  so  worn  as  to  be  indecipherable. 
All  old  brass  is  not  stamped  and  all 
brass  that  is  stamped  is  not  old,  for  the 
Jew  waxed  confidential  and  showed  ns 
a  tray  not  a  week  old  with  as  dim  a 
stamp  as  any  century  pan. 

.**When  I  bought  this  jug,''  he  said, 
looking  at  his  grotesque  reflection,  **the 
dirt  on  it  was  so  thick  I  cut  it  with  a 
knife.  You  wouldn't  have  touched  it. 
I  ground  off  the  dirt  and  burnished  the 
outside  and  cleaned  the  inside  with  an 
emery-wheel.  It  didn't  look  like  this, 
I  just  guess." 

He  told  us  many  things  that  after- 
noon. He  said  that  his  daughter  was 
visiting  the  peasants  in  Russia,  offering 
them  tin  pans  for  the  ancestral  utensils 
which  she  would  bring  to  this  country 
in  the  fall.  Another  [man  makes  regu- 
lar trips  through  the  Dakotas  and  other 
states  where  Russians  immigrate,  hunt- 
ing for  old  pieces  of  copper  and  brass. 

He  spoke  with  pride  of  the  string  of 
people  who  come  to  his  obscure  shop 
every  day,  attracted  by  the  few  pieces 
placed  with  Jewish  wile  among  the 
second-hand  clothes  and  thick  crockery 
in  the  window  as  if  he  did  not  know 
their  value. 

There  was  a  time  when  samovars  could 
be  picked  up  for  the  proverbial  song  and 
candlesticks  cost  but  a  few  notes.  Now 
one  is  considered  a  favorite  of  fortune  if 
he  can  become  the  owner  of  the  first  for 
twenty-five  dollars  or  of  a  pair  of  the 
latter  for  ten. 

A  brass  pan  on  a  shelf,  a  copper  cup 
on  the  sideboard,  give  color  to  the 
dining-room,  and  a  pair  of  old  candle- 
sticks or  an  old  jug,  masquerading,  per- 
haps, as  a  jardiniere,  adds  dignity  to 
the  library  or  drawing-room. 

We  needed  dignity  and  color  in  our 


little  flat,  and  we  bankrupted  ourselves 
to  secure  it,  looking  on  it  in  the  light 
of  an  investment  the  price  of  which  is 
advancing  every  day. 

"Humph!"  said  the  Wise  Man,  when, 
with  hearts  overflowing  with  pride,  we 
showed  him  the  beginnings  of  a  collec- 
tion. **Don't  you  know  that  there  is  a 
factory  in  the  city  for  the  manufacture 
of  old  Russian  brass!" 

FRANCES  ROBERTS. 


A  Bronze  Samovar,  from  a  Private  Col- 
lection 
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A  HOUSEKEEPER'S   HOUSE-PLAN— VII 


IF  all  the  poetry  and  romance 
and  truly  beautiful  thought 
and  purpose  that  sometimes 
go  to  the  planning  of  a 
house  could  find  material  expres- 
sion in  the  house  itself,  what 
fairy  palaces  of  delight  would 
some  houses  be!  I  never  see 
a  house-plan  or  an  unfinished 
house  that  I  do  not  think  of 
the  possible  unseen  influences 
of  which  the  plan  or  the  house 
are  the  visible  sign.  Often,  of 
course,  there  is  a  palpable 
blank;  there  is  absolutely  noth- 
ing vital  back  of  the  plan  or 
the  house.  Sometimes  there  is 
a  house  so  permeated  with  the 
atmosphere  of  its  poetic  origin 
that  I  never  get  a  sight  of  it  that 
I  do  not  experience  an  uplift,  or 
a  feeling  of  comfort  and  restful- 
ness. 

The  making  of  the  plan  for 
the  tiny  house  presented  this 
month  came  about  in  this  wise : 
Three  homeless  students  found 
themselves  each  with  a  certain 
sum  of  money — thirty-six  hun- 
dred in  all;  just  barely  enough, 
they  had  calculated,  to  ^^scrape'' 
through  college,  with  nothing 
left  at  the  end  of  the  four  years. 
They  also  had,  between  them, 
a  little  furniture,  almost  enough 
to  furnish  a  very  small  house. 
One  of  them  had  a  friend  who 
possessed  a  beautiful  home  place 
on  the  corner  of  two  quiet 
streets.  His  lot  was  three  hun- 
dred feet  deep  and  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet  wide.  On 
the  very  rear  of  his  lot  stood 
a  children's  playhouse.  It  was 
just  one  room,  sixteen  feet  wide 
by  twenty-two  feet  long.  It  was 
well  built,  with  a  good  stone 
foundation.  Its  interior  was 
ceiled  with  pine.  It  had  been 
put  up  by  the  former  owner  as 
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a  place  where  his  children  could  play  and 
^*make  all  the  noise  they  wanted  to 
make/'  The  present  owner  had  no 
children,  and  he  told  the  girl  friend 
one  day  that  he  had  thought  of  con- 
verting it  into  a  billiard-room.  ^*Not 
that  he  needed  it — had  a  good  room  in 
the  attic  that  he  could  make  into  a 
billiard-room;  but  the  little  house  was 
so  nicely  built  he  hated  to  tear  it  down, 
and  he  didn't  fancy  having  it  stand 
there  on  the  rear  of  his  lawn  empty — 
no  reason  for  its  being  there — no  use  to 
any  one — spooky,  too,  don't  you  see?" 
A  brilliant  thought  came  to  the  girl; 
but  she  was  a  wise  maiden,  and  only 
asked  to  see  the  room.  Her  idea  grew 
as  she  stepped  over  the  threshold.  She 
went  to  her  room,  and  with  the  chil- 
dren's playroom  as  a  nucleus,  sketched 
a  plan  which  she  took  the  next  day  to 
her  two  friends.  They  took  a  walk 
down  the  quiet  street,  and  strolling  back 
and  forth,  gazed  at  the  little  building 
and  the  beautiful  shrubbery.  The  origi- 
nator of  the  idea  called  that  evening  at 
the  friend's  house  and  unfolded  her 
idea  and  her  plan  before  him.  He  took 
to  it.  The  girls  bought  a  thirty-foot 
slice  from  the  rear  of  the  friend's  lot, 
with  the  playhouse  thrown  in.  That 
gave  them  a  lot  30  by  225  feet.  It  cost 
them  six  hundred  dollars.  They  paid 
cash  for  it,  and  got  their  deed  recorded. 
Then  they  built  this  house.  A  series 
of  happy  ^*  finds"  helped  them  out  on 
the  cost  of  that.  One  was  a  good 
second-hand  furnace  at  about  one-fourth 
the  cost  of  a  new  one — pipes  and  all 
costing  them  only  forty  dollars.  They 
also  found,  for  a  trifle,  some  second- 
hand window-sash  from  a  fine  old 
house  that  was  being  torn  down.  They 
had  two  lamps,  and  they  picked  up 
here  and  there  what  more  they  needed 
for    a    small   sum.     That  was   several 

? rears  ago,  when  building  materials  were 
ow.  The  additions  were  made  as 
simple  and  inexpensive  as  possible. 
The  house  cost  them,  completed,  twelve 
hundred  dollars.  When  they  moved  in, 
they  still  had  eighteen  hundred  dollars 
— six  hundred  apiece — in  the  bank. 


Second  Floor  Plan 

As  to  the  plan:  The  playhouse 
became  the  living-room.  One  rear 
corner  was  screened  off  by  a  stationary 
writing-desk  for  their  library  nook,  and 
the  opposite  rear  comer  was  dedicated 
to  the  good  cheer  of  the  table.  The 
front  end  of  this  room  is  the  living- 
room  proper.  To  this  end  was  added 
the  little  entrance-porch  and  reception- 
room.  The  basement  door  leads  to  the 
cellar    under  the  living-room,  and   to 
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the  kitchen,  which  is  airy,  light,  and 
convenient.  In  the  rear  are  the  kitchen 
porch  and  wheel-room. 

The  trio  occupied  the  front  and  side 
chambers,  and  rented  the  rear  chamber 
to  two  companion  students,  whom  they 
also  boarded.  The  small  revenue  from 
this  source  paid  water  tax,  fuel,  and 
light  bills. 

Having  the  blessing  of  good  health, 
the  three  girls,  at  the  end  of  the  four 


years  of  hard  work,  plain,  simple  living, 
and  careful  management,  found  them- 
selves, not  with  nothing  material  left, 
as  they  had  calculated  at  the  beginning, 
but  with  a  beautiful  little  home  place, 
every  nook  and  cranny 'of  which  was 
rich  with  memories  of  their  student 
home  life ;  and  the  best  of  it  was  that 
these  abode  with  them  in  the  new  life 
upon  which  they  entered. 

NINA   C.    KINNEY. 


THE   CHICAGO  ARTS    AND  CRAFTS  SOCIETY 


Newcomb  Pottery  prom  New  Orleans 


THE  recent  exhibition  of  the  Chi- 
cago Arts  and  Crafts    Society, 
held   in  the  Woman's   Temple, 
was  the  strongest  in  its  history. 
While  some  of  the  individual  exhibits 
were  not  so  interesting  as  those  of  last 


year,  the  work  as  a  whole  showed 
a  decided  advance.  This  was  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  the  metal  articles, 
the  embroideries,  and  the  china  of  the 
Atlan  Ceramic  Club.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  Mrs.  Koehler,  the  members  of 
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COUNTERPANXS  FROM  BEREA  COLLEGE,  KENTUCKY,  DE8K   BY  MiSS  ANDERSON, 

Pottery  by  Mr.  Bulger,  Cabinet  by  Mr.  Dole,  Lantern  by  Mr.  Jarvie 
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Belts,  Leather- Work,  and  Silver  Porringer  bt  Mrs.  Wtnne 
Silver  Tankard  by  Mr.  Yale 


this  club  have  studied  oriental  potteries, 
taking  up  in  turn  Egyptian,  Persian,  and 
Chinese  designs.  This  has  revolution- 
ized china-decorating,  so  far  as  the 
Atlan  band  is  concerned,  and  the  result 
is  a  happy  one.  The  pieces  exhibited  at 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society  showed  both 
beauty  and  originality. 

Miss  Dibble's  bowls  and  Miss  Top- 
ping's pitchers  were  cleverly  handled, 
and  were  excellent  examples  of  the  new 
movement.  Miss  Peck's  celedon  teaset 
was  skilfully  worked  out  in  blues  and 
greens,  and  was  very  effective.  An 
Egyptian  plate  and  a  Persian  chop-dish 
executed  by  Miss  Middleton  were  attract- 
ive in  motive  and  color,  while  Miss 
Cole's  salad-bowl  in  luster  glaze  was 
decidedly  individual.  A  teaset  deco- 
rated by  Mrs.  Zeublin  in  Chinese  water- 
lilies  was  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
things  in  the  collection  of  china. 


The  Newcomb  pottery  of  New  Orleans 
made  an  important  contribution.  The 
ware  this  year  showed  a  greater  variety 
of  shapes  and  designs,  but  some  of  the 
early  charm  was  gone.  There  was  a 
distinct  gain  in  mechanical  excellence, 
but  it  was  at  the  sacrifice  of  simplicity. 
This  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  many 
American  potteries.  The  Rookwood 
ware  ten  years  ago  was  infinitely  more 
attractive  than  it  is  to-day.  The  glaze 
has  been  so  perfected  and  made  such  a 
^^feature"  that  depth  and  richness  of 
color  are  gone.  The  polished  surface 
has  too  many  reflected  lights,  and  the 
decoration,  be  it  ever  so  good,  loses  in 
value.  To  many  the  earlier  pieces  of 
Pavrile  glass  were  more  beautiful  than 
the  latest  Tiffany  experiments.  New- 
comb  has  a  great  future,  and  it  is  ear- 
nestly hoped  that  it  will  cling  to  first 
traditions,   leaving    the  brilliant  glaze 
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Celsdon  Teaset 
Designed  by  Miss  Peck 

and    the  fantastic    shapes   to  factory- 
made  products. 

The  metals  formed  an  artistic  part  of 
the  society's  work.  Miss  Davis  sent 
three  nnnsnal  copper-plates,  and  Miss 
Chadbourne  several  excellent  frames 
and  boxes.  The  metal  buttons  by  Mr. 
Crane  were  notable  for  being  his  first 
venture,  and  gave  promise  of  better 
things  to  come.  Miss  Holden's  boxes 
were  carefully  executed,  although  not 
on  especially  original  lines.  Miss 
Miner's  trencher,  after  a  design  by 
Chatterton  Smith,  was  a  strong  piece  of 
work;  so,  too,  was  her  copper  frame. 
Her  Egyptian  necklace  in  gold  and 
enamel,  copied  from  one  in  the  British 
Museum,  had  the  value  of  a  faithful 
reproduction.  An  intricate  necklace  of 
oriental  design  was  sent  by  Mr.  Annin, 
who  contributed  several  oddly  set 
jewels.    Mr.  Jarvie's  brass  candlesticks 


suggested  poppy-cups,  and  were  ex- 
tremely graceful.  Mr.  Jarvie  was  also 
represented  by  two  unique  lanterns  of 
iron  and  horn.  These  were  modeled 
on  colonial  lines,  and  were  worked  out 
with  great  cleverness.  One  was  Duteh 
in  treatment  and  the  other  old  English. 
The  lanterns  gave  a  charming  light,  the 
yellow  tones  of  the  horn  producing  a 
mellow  glow  that  was  most  agreeable. 
Miss  Preston's  lotus  candelabrum  was 
one  of  the  good  things  in  metal.  The 
greenish  shades  of  the  bronze  were  very 
attractive  and  the  design  showed  both 
delicacy  and  force.  In  silver,  Mrs 
Wynne's  quaint  porringers  and  Mr. 
Yale's  fine  tankard  and  spoons  were  full 
of  interest. 

The  jewels,  buckles,  and  pendants 
designed  by  Mrs.  Koehler  and  executed 
by  her  pupils  composed  one  of  the 
most  important  sections  ef  the  exhi- 
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ers,  a  desk,  several  cupboards, 
and  among  smaller  articles, 
boxes  and  picture-frames. 

From  the  Hull  House  shop 
came  a  very  dignified  settle  in 
black  oak,  designed  by  Mr. 
Twose  and  executed  by  Mr. 
Vallaire;  a  student's  table,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Twose  and  ex- 
ecuted by  Mr.  Joplin,  and 
several  boxes  executed  by 
Messrs.  Aulick,  Schroeder, 
and  Verbeck.  Miss  Ander- 
son's desk,  described  in  a 
previous  article,  fitted  into  a 
pleasant  corner  hung  with 
blue  and  red  counterpanes 
woven  at  Berea  College,  Ken- 
tucky. The  interest  of  this 
corner  was  heightened  by  some 
of  Mr.  Bulger's  pottery,  a 
hand- made  basket,  and  one 
of  Mr.  Jarvie's  lanterns.  In 
another  part  of  the  room  were 
displayed  the  Abnakee  rugs 
worked  by  the  women  of 
Pequaket,  New  Hampshire. 
This  industry  was  started  by 
Mrs.  John  Albee  five  years 
ago.  The  rugs  were  in  shades 
of  old-blue  and  dull  terra-cotta 


Jar  Decorated  by  Miss  Dibble 


bition.  Some  of  the  unusual  color 
effects  were  gained  by  combining 
enamels  with  the  semiprecious  stones. 
Miss  Day's  silver  pendant  showed  the 
use  of  amethysts  with  blue  enamel; 
a  buckle  executed  as  well  as  designed 
by  Mrs.  Koehler  was  of  silver  set  with 
sapphires  and  violet  enamel,  while  one 
of  Miss  Holden's  buckles  was  oddly 
worked  out  with  silver,  agate,  and  chry- 
sophrase  matrix.  Two  rings  by  Mrs. 
Koehler  were  of  dull  silver,  one  with 
an  imbedded  chrysophrase  and  the  other 
with  an  imperfect  emerald. 

In  the  department  of  cabinetwork, 
Mr.  Dole  exhibited  a  number  of  good 
pieces — a  casQ.  of  small  colonial  draw- 


Embroidered  Square 

Designed  and  Executed  by  Miss  Wafte 
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and  showed  the  possibilities  of 
*'hooked-in''  carpets. 

In  book-bindings  the  exhi- 
bition was  especially  strong. 
Miss  Starr's  fine  covers  com- 
prised the  largest  portion. 
Her  ''Life  of  Lincoln''  in 
brown  pigskin  with  oak  de- 
sign, her  '*Daphnis  and  Chloe" 
in  light  green  morocco  with 
gauffered  edges,  and  her  Ros- 
setti  volumes  in  dark  blue  and 
green  morocco  were  striking  ex- 
amples of  the  beauty  of  hand- 
bound  books.  Miss  Brown's 
sermon-covers  were  dignified 
in  decoration  and  harmonious 
in  color.  A  portfolio  for  en- 
gravings in  hammered  and 
Uluminated  leather,  designed 
by  Miss  Buckley,  was  a  not- 
able piece  of  work.  Mr.  Bae's 
drawings  for  title-pages  and 
Miss  Key's  designs  for  book- 
plates were  excellent. 


A  PrrcnBE  by  Miss  Topping 


PORTFOUO  FOR  ENGRAVINGS 

Designed  by  Miss  Backley,  Executed  by  Miss  Wilker- 

son  and  Miss  Waterman 


The  embroideries  this  year  were 
unusual.  Miss  Waite  loaned  a  panel 
for  a  screen,  after  the  Japanese,  and 
a  portiere  in  Italian  stitch.  A  bit  of 
exquisite  color  was  her  embroidered 
square  in  violet  and  greenish  blue. 
A  clever  piece  of  work  was  Miss 
Grover's  tea-cosey  in  shades  of  green, 
and  another  was  a  strip  of  red  and 
blue  peasant  embroidery  designed  by 
Mrs.  Sheridan.  A  bedspread  of 
green  linen  cross-stitched  in  dull  yel- 
low by  the  Hull  House  embroidery 
class,  after  a  drawing  by  Amalie 
Hannig,  was  one  of  the  most  striking 
contributions.  A  unique  feature  of 
the  exhibition  was  the  display  of 
delicate  Deerfield  baskets. 

The  Chicago  Arts  and  Crafts  So- 
ciety was  founded  at  Hull  House  in 
October,  1897.  The  recent  exhibi- 
tion was  the  third  held  by  the  so- 
ciety. 

MARY  ADAMS. 
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The  editor  of  this  department  will  be  glad  to  describe 
in  detail  the  decoration  of  a  single  room,  or  to  give  gen- 
eral suggestions  for  seyeral  rooms,  in  reply  to  each  letter. 
But  it^  necessary  to  charge  a  small  fee  for  detailed  plans 
for  an  entire  floor  or  for  the  house  as  a  whole.  Whenever 
the  address  is  given  and  stamps  are  inclosed,  replies  will 
be  sent  by  mail  within  three  weeks. 


We  wish  to  famish  a  new  home,  and  feel 
hardly  willing  to  decide  some  questions  without 
advice  from  you.  We  do  not  expect  to  furnish 
it  completely  at  first,  but  wish  to  add  good 
pieces  of  furniture  and  pictures  gradually. 
Would  you  suggest  a  color  scheme  for  wall- 
paperf  The  parlor  is  in  mahogany  finish,  and 
we  had  thought  of  a  plain  rose-color  paper  with 
this  woodwork.  Should  the  carpet  be  green  or 
rosef    What  sort  of  curtains  and  portieres? 

Dining-room  is  in  dark  golden  oak;  it  has  tile 
cream-and-brown  mottled  mantel,  leaded  glass 
china-closet  reaching  nearly  to  ceiling,  with  two 
drawers  below— a  bad  design.  The  oak  mantel  is 
rather  pretty,  mirror  above,  pillars  running  to  the 
top  from  floor,  supporting  a  top  shelf.  I  would 
like  to  buy  Belgian  or  Flemish  oak  for  this 
room;  would  it  be  out  of  place  with  the  mant-elf 
We  hope  to  build  some  day,  and  I  wish  to  use 
the  furniture  I  buy  now  in  the  future.  What 
kind  of  sideboard  do  you  suggest? 

The  hall  is  in  golden  oak,  hardwood  floor. 
I  thought  my  front  bedroom  might  be  papered 
something  like  that  on  page  134,  Vol.  V,  No.  3, 
February.  The  room  is  in  mahogany,  with  cur- 
tains as  suggested.  How  would  a  brass  bed  look 
in  this  room!  What  about  green  terry  for  this 
room?  The  middle  bedroom  has  a  cherry  man- 
tel, woodwork  painted  neither  a  mahogany  nor 
a  cherry;  tile  more  shaded  browns  than  cherry 
color.     What  for  walls? 

What  shall  we  do  about  blindsf  Would 
a  green  be  better  than  an  old-red,  and  should 
I  have  two  sets  on  bedroom  and  library?  As  to 
curtains,  would  it  be  better  to  have  the  same 
kind  of  curtains  in  both  library  and  bedroom? 

M.  B. 

Your  plan  sounds  very  attractive.  The  old- 
rose  you  have  in  mind  will  be  harmonious  with 


about  adding  to  your  furniture  piece  by  piece, 
and  having  it  of  lasting  value.  If  you  have 
difficulty  in  finding  a  pink  that  combines  well 
with  the  woodwork,  we  suggest  a  plain  green, 
with  rugs  of  green  and  old-rose,  and  portieres 
of  plain  green  velour.  The  wide  window  could 
be  treated  in  several  ways.  If  you  decide  on 
the  green  wallpaper,  have  sash-curtains  of  old- 
rose  and  outer  curtains  of  plain  green  hanging 
from  top  of  window  to  edge  of  sill,  lined  with 
some  thin  material  combining  pink  and  green. 
If  the  walls  are  old-rose,  choose  a  creamy  net 
for  the  sash-curtains,  and  outer  hangings  of  old- 
rose. 

With  walls  nine  and  one-half  feet  high,  the 
paper  should  extend  to  the  cornice-line.  The 
ceiling  should  be  a  tone  lighter  than  the  walls. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  your  lights  are  in  the 
center  of  the  room  rather  than  at  the  side,  but 
lamps  and  candles  can  provide  the  necessary 
low  lights. 

For  the  dining-room:  If  the  parlor  is  an  old- 
rose  one,  select  green  for  your  dining-room. 
If  the  green  scheme  is  chosen  for  the  former,  let 
the  dining-room  be  in  chrome-yellow  and  delft- 
blue.  At  the  windows  have  blue  denim  cur- 
tains. With  such  a  color  scheme  your  golden 
oak  mantel  will  be  in  harmony,  and  your  Flemish 
oak  furniture  will  also  be  very  effective.  But 
the  two  oaks  will  not  be  on  friendly  terms. 
As  you  wish  to  buy  for  a  future  home — not 
merely  for  the  present  one — do  not  sacrifice 
your  furniture  for  the  sake  of  having  it  match 
poor  woodwork.  If  you  wish  to  follow  the 
colonial  period  in  your  parlor,  we  strongly 
advise  a  colonial  treatment  in  your  dining-room, 
using  mahogany  furniture  instead  of  Flemish 
oak  and  painting  the  woodwork  white.  This 
question  of  oak  versus  mahogany  for  the  din- 
ing-room is  treated  at  length  in  ''Successful 
Houses,"  a  book  published  by  us. 

Keeping  your  rooms  in  one  general  style 
will  lend  harmony  and  dignity  to  your  home. 

For  the  hall,  which  is  brightly  lighted,  a  bro- 
caded or  tapestry  paper  in  subdued  blues  and 
green  will  be  pleasing.  We  prefer  a  settle  that 
is  frankly  a  settle,  not  one  combined  with  a  hat- 
rack.  A  settle  placed  near  the  fire  is  always 
homelike   and  cozy.     Your  plan  for  the  front 


'SUCCESSFUL  HOUSES"  is  the  best  book  on  house  furnishingito  be  had. 
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bedroom  is  excellent.  Have  the  brass  bedstead, 
by  all  means.  Green  terry  will  be  suitable  on 
the  floor.  A  warm  red  will  be  effective  for  the 
upstairs  library.  Window-shades  should  be 
alike  all  over  the  house.  If  the  second  bedroom 
has  cherry  woodwork,  keep  the  furniture  in  this 
wood.  Saffe-green  on  the  walls,  with  a  flowered 
ceiling  in  greens  and  pinks,  is  suggested  for  this 
room.  Candlesticks  are  always  useful  in  a 
bedroom. 


I  have  more  furniture  than  I  can  use,  and 
intend  to  dispose  of  some  of  it.  Would  you 
keep  black  walnut  in  preference  to  oakf  I  have 
read  that  black  walnut  in  a  few  years  will  be 
valuable.  I  have  some  i^ood  pieces.  One  of 
your  articles  suggested  that  oak  could  be  made 
to  look  like  Flemish  oak  by  applying  strong 
ammonia.  I  have  tried  this,  without  success. 
The  wood  looks  simply  dull,  but  not  dark.  Will 
you  tell  me  how  to  apply  color  to  plaster  castsf 
I  know  one  of  your  subscribers  asked  this  ques- 
tion, and  you  said  you  had  not  seen  any  colored 
and  would  not  think  them  beautiful.  I  am  sure 
you  would  think  those  artistic  which  are  on 
exhibition  in  some  of  our  finest  art-stores.  I 
have  in  mind  a  figure  of  the  sixth  century, 
worked  out  in  green,  the  dress  and  back- 
ground harmonizing.  The  flesh-tints  were 
brought  out  by  the  application  of  some  oils, 
I  should  judge.  I  have  seen  others  worked  out 
in  reds.  They  were  very  beautiful.  I  have 
tried  oils  and  water-colors  both,  but  they  will 
not  take.    Can  you  help  mef  E.  s.  o. 

Black  walnut  is  becoming  scarce,  and  conse- 
quently the  wood  is  growing  valuable.  The 
trouble  with  most  black  walnut  furniture  is  that 
the  designs  are  so  hideous.  The  pieces  were 
made  when  heaviness  of  ornament  had  sup- 
planted beauty  of  lines,  and  the  result  is  that 
few  chairs  and  tables  are  worthy  to  survive  in 
their  present  form.  We  have  recently  seen 
a  settle  of  fine  design  made  from  a  cumber- 
some black  walnut  bedstead,  and  doubtless 
other  pieces  will  meet,  sooner  or  later,  a  similar 
fate.  If  your  oak  furniture  is  natural  oak,  we 
advise  you  to  hold  to  the  walnut. 

Your  oak  chairs  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilled  workman.  Pieces  stained  at 
home  are  seldom  satisfactory.  Applying  strong 
ammonia  to  the  wood  would  have  the  tendency 
to  turn  the  surface  a  dull  green  rather  than 
a  black.  Perhaps  the  cabinetmaker  who  so 
successfully  stained  your  table  will  tell  yon 
what  he  used,  but  we  doubt  if  he  does.  You 
will  find  it  more  economical  in  the  end  to  let 
him  do  the  work.  But  if  you  can  purchase 
Flemish  pieces  in  the  Boston  shops  for  less 
than  it  costs  to  have  your  old  furniture 
**done  over,"  we  earnestly  recommend  your 
buying  new.  Few  of  the  natural  oak  pieces  are 
Flemish  in  design.  They  lack  the  simplicity 
and  dignity  which  are  the  dominant  features 
of  the  Belgian  furniture. 

Plaster  oasts  may  be  colored  in  several  ways. 
Cocoa-oil  will  produce  a  deep  ivory  tone,  and 
stronger  colors  may  be  obtained  by  diluting  oil 
paints  and  applying  with  a  brush.    We  can 
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Bliiabeth  Harrison 


.  BOOKS 


One  for  Parents  and 
Teachers 

TWO  CHILDREN  OF  THE  FOOT- 
HILLS. Illustrated.  A  practical  illus- 
tration of  the  principles  contained  in  Miss 
Harrison's  famous  book,  ** A  Study  of  Child 

Nature,"  told  in  the  form  of  a  story. 
One  for  Children 

IN  8T0R7LAND.  Fifteen  delightful  stories 
from  the  kindergarten  standpoint.  **They 
have  in  them  germs  of  religion,  patriotism, 
philosophy,  science,  and  ethics." 

CLOTH,  EACH  $1.00  NET 

Order  from 

LILLIAN  GRAY  JARVIE,  Seller  of  Books 
276  South  Homan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


AN  UNUSUAL  OFFER 

3  Beautiful,   Healthy  $-| 

HOUSE  PALMS    1 

With  instructions  as  to  care  of  them. 
The  three  hardy  Palms  shown   here 
are  the  piclc  of  scores  in  our  green- 
houses, the  largest  in  the  West. 
KENTIA,  Bbown  to  the  left 
LATANIA.  Bliown  in  center 
AREOA,    shown   to   right 
Sent  on  receipt  of  price  anywhere  in 
the  U.  S.  in   pots  carefully   packed. 
Height  of  each  above  pots  14  to  16  in. 
We  assure  you    that   they  will   give 
absolute  satisfaction.     ::    ::    ::  :: 


THE  GEO.  WITTBOLD  GO. 

1657*59  Buckingham  Place,  Ohicago. 


'SUCCESSFUL  HOUSES"  gives  the  best  advice  on  interior  decoration, 
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CORRESPONDENCE— Ck)NTlNirBD 


only  repeat  what  we  said  before,  and  that  is, 
that  most  colored  oasts  are  hopelessly  bad. 
There  are,  of  course,  exceptions.  Some  of  the 
Tanain^a  figures  (we  refer  to  the  reproductions) 
are  quite  lovely  in  their  subdued  tones,  but  they 
are  not  the  work  of  amateurs.  De  Comp,  in 
New  York,  has  a  number  of  these. 


Will  you  please  assist  me  with  suggestions 
for  the  decorative  scheme  and  furnishing  of  my 
homef  It  has  been  built  several  years,  and  we 
have  a  few  furnishings  which,  possibly,  can  be 
used. 

The  house  is  located  on  a  prominent  street, 
facing  north,  with  buildings  on  either  side, 
distance  about  fifteen  feet,  and  painted  in  light 
colors. 

The  exterior  of  the  house  shows  it  to  be 
built,  the  first  story  with  brownstone,  shingled 
the  second  story,  and  with  a  slate  roof.  There 
are  a  small  reception-hall,  front  sitting-room, 
dining-room,  den,  and  kitchen  on  the  first  fioor, 
all  of  which  are  finished  in  white  oak,  slightly 
colored  antique. 

In  the  hall  we  have  art-glass  windows  in 
color,  bar  bauf  grill-work  in  the  staircase,  and 
red  Numidian  marble  wainscoting. 

The  predominating  color  in  carpets  is  ^cru, 
or  pale  brown,  and  light  green;  oak  furniture. 
Parlor,  or  sitting-room,  carpet  same  color  as  in 
hall,  and  mahogany  furniture;  silk  hangings  in 
large  opening  to  match  the  carpet.  The  furni- 
ture in  the  dining-room  is  oak  color,  light 
Flemish.  In  this  room  we  wish  to  secure 
a  new  carpet. 

Furniture  in  den  is  light  cherry,  carpet  "hit 
and  miss.'' 

We  desire  to  use  the  furniture  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, but  at  the  same  time  will  make  any 
necessary  changes  to  secure  a  beautiful  interior. 

J.  p.  w. 

For  a  color  scheme  for  your  house  we  would 
suggest  the  following:  Red  burlap  for  your 
hall,  of  a  color  in  harmony  with  the  red  marble 
wainscoting;  for  the  sitting-room,  a  large 
figured  paper  in  dull  shades — red,  browns,  and 
green;  for  the  dining-room,  plain  green  burlap 
or  cartridge-paper;  and  in  the  den,  rough  yellow 
calcimine,  walls  and  ceiling  alike,  the  yellow 
to  be  strong  and  deep.  You  do  not  give  height 
of  rooms,  but  we  imagine  from  the  plans  that 
they  are  not  high-studded.  Bare  floors  and 
rugs  will  be  a  great  improvement  over  the  6cru 
and  green  carpets.  The  mahogany  furniture 
of  the  sitting-room  will  gain  in  dignity  and  be 
very  effective  with  the  paper  indicated  if  the 
floor  is  stained  mahogany,  and  this  color  should 
be  used  in  the  other  rooms.  By  oak  furniture 
we  infer  you  mean  natural  oak.  Flemish  oak 
would  be  our  choice  here,  and  Flemish  oak  in 
the  den  rather  than  the  light  cherry,  which  is 
hardly  strong  enough  in  color  to  go  well  with 
the  deep  yellow.  The  burlaps  will  have  to  be 
painted  the  colors  desired,  although  you  may 
be  able  to  find  a  good  green,  but  the  red  of  the 
hall  will  be  difficult  to  secure.  If  the  red  of  the 
marble  is  matched  exactly,  the  result  will  be 
excallent. 


'SUCCESSFUL  HOUSES"  tells  how  to  treat  each  of  the  principal  rooms  in  the  house 
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1  am  about  to  famish  a  parlor  and  bedroom, 
and  woald  like  a  few  suggestions. 

For  the  bedroom  I  have  a  preference  for 
yellow  and  white.  I  have  a  white  enameled 
bed  and  dresser  for  it.  Would  you  advise  an 
ingrain  rug;  and  how  shall  we  treat  the  mantel, 
which  is  mahoganyf  The  ceiling  of  the  parlor 
must  be  renewed.  The  walls  are  green.  Could 
I  have  an  old-rose  calcimine  put  on  over  the 
paper  on  the  ceiling? 

The  woodwork  in  this  room  is  stained 
mahogany,  and  there  is  an  old-fashioned 
mantel.  I  have  an  old-rose  and  green  rug 
for  it.  MAC  M. 

A  yellow  and  white  color  scheme  will  be  very 
effective  in  your  bedroom.  We  do  not  advise 
treating  the  mahogany  mantel  in  any  way. 
The  led-brown  qualities  of  the  wood  ought  to 
be  very  harmonious  with  the  furniture  you 
speak  of.  An  ingrain  rug  with  a  decided  mix- 
ture of  yellow  in  it  would  be  an  addition  to  the 
room.  We  do  not  care  for  a  rose  ceiling  with 
green  walls;  either  a  deep  cream  or  a  pale 
green  will  be  more  satisfactory.  Your  rose  and 
green  rug  will  be  fitting  with  either  ceiling. 


I  have  rented  a  very  old  cottage,  and  wish  to 
fit  in  keeping  with  its  age  and  character. 
I  have  not  much  money  to  spare,  but  shall  do 
all  work  mysell 

My  stay  is  not  likely  to  warrant  finishing 
woodwork  in  enamel  and  rubbing,  so  I  substitute 
paint. 

The  floors  are  very  bad,  and  I  am  not  easily 
discouraged,  as  I  have  used  bare  floors  for 
fifteen  years  and  know  how  to  plane  and  putty 
and  patch;  but  these  are  loose,  and  putty  works 
out.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  painted  burlap  on 
a  floor  or  painted  building-paper,  glued  onf 
Would  a  fine  straw  dof  I  do  not  like  the  idea 
much.  I  shall  hang  my  pictures  on  old  brass 
rosettes  (from  my  grandmother's  best  room), 
unless  you  advise  a  molding.  If  molding,  what 
colorT 

The  fireplace  in  the  sitting-room  will  have 
crane,  complete  with  pothooks  and  trammel, 
old  brass  andirons,  and  spark-screen;  small 
mahogany  table,  with  gold-red  lamp  and 
shade;  double-top  turn-up  leaf  mahogany  table, 
inlaid;  two  fiddle-back  mahogany  chairs;  one 
roundabout  chair,  in  family  over  two  hundred 
years.  I  have  a  very  comfortable  spring  rocker, 
deep  spring,  done  in  olive-green.  It  is  not 
colonial,  but  is  comfortable;  would  you  use  itf 
My  forbears  had  none. 

I  shall  build  window-seats  in  the  alcove  after 
an  old  settle  of  ours,  and  put  shelves  between. 

Dining-room  window  between  alcove  and 
dining-room  has  yellow,  blue,  and  red  glass  in 
it;  shall  take  out,  and  put  in  plain  glass,  with  a 
pretty  curtain.  Room  is  not  over-light.  It  has 
a  chair-rail,  and  panels  of  lake  below.  Wood- 
work is  grained,  and  of  course  will  be  painted 
out.    I  need  advice  on  this  room. 

The  closet  may  be  made  effective.  I  shall 
take  off  the  door,  put  in  a  door  with  glass,  paint 
shelves  and  walls  a  carmine,  and  put  my  glass, 
old  plates,  and  pewter  in  it.  It  is  sufficiently 
wide  for  one  good  pewter-shelf. 


TMECOPPCF  KETTLE 
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Sign  of  the 
Copper  Kettle 


The  list  below  gives  a  few  of  the  choice 
things  on  sale  at  reduced  prices.  They  are 
all  very  old,  but  in  good  condition. 
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CATALOGUE  AND  PRICK  LIST  ON  REQUEST 


Teapot 


$10.00 

6.00 

26.00 

10.00 

16.00 

16.00 

12.00 

20.00 

7.00 

8.00 

16.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

4.00 

4.00 

6.00 

18.00 

12.00 

12.00 

20.00 


Mrs.  Ada  M.  Roberts^  2 50 1  Michigan  Ave, 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


"The  beauty  of  these  toy  structures  sooner  or 
later  must  be  felt  by  the  children  into  whose  hands 
they  pass,  and  thus  they  become  more  than  play- 
things. The  child  who  grrows  familiar  through 
**  playing  dolls"  with  the  stateliness  of  Mount 
Vernon  or  the  simplicity  of  the  Whittier  homestead 
will  hardly  care,  we  think,  in  later  years  for  any- 
thing less  than  the  best  in  architecture.  Uncon- 
sciously she  will  have  imbibed  the  right  point  of 
view.  "—Margaret  Edgewood. 
In  addition  to  the  Houses,  the  Company  makes 
Furniture — dainty  Bedroom  Sets  with  toilet  tables. 
Chintz  Chairs  and  Four-poster  Beds,  Mahogany 
Dining-room  Sets  and  complete  Furnishings  for 
Kitchens  and  Bath-rooms. 
Circulars  and  Photog^raphs  will  be  sent  on  request. 

ADDRESS 

GBASTFOBD  DOLL-HOUSES,  Room  938  Fine 
Arts  Bonding,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


'SUCCESSFUL  HOUSES"  is  full  of  valuable  suggestions  on  the  decoration  of  the  home. 
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ADJUSTABLE  TABLE 

For  the  home 
or  studio. 

It  can  be  used  in 
serving  meals  in 
the  sick-room,  or 
adjusted  as  a 
book-rest  It  is 
J  desirable  as  a  card 

table,  or  for  chil- 
\  dren  in  the  play- 
I  room,  or  for  artists 
'  at  work.  Adjusted 
to  any  height  or 
angle.    The  top  is  oak;    size  18  in.  by  24  in.;    the 
standard  of  steel,  bronze-brown  finish,  claw-footed, 
weighted  bade.     Price,  f.  o.  b.,  $4.25.     Money  re- 
funded if  not  satisfactory. 

A  WINDSOR 
ABM-CHAIR 

honestly  made,  solid  oak  and 
Flemish  finish— a  faithful  re- 
production of  one  of  the  May- 
flower patterns,  quaint  and 
handsome — it  just  fits.  Packed 
and  delivered  on  board  cars, 
$5.00.    Rocker  to  match,  $6. 

Write  for  llluBtrated  ftiml- 

tnre  catalogue. 

We  manuftictare  for  retail 

trade  alone. 

STOREY  FURNITURE  CO. 

WABASH  AVE.,  OHIOAGO 


IDA  J.  BURGESS 

847-849  MarshaU  Field  BoUding,  Chicago 


Copper  Lamp  with  OpaleBcent 
Glass  Shade.    Price,  .  .  $86.00 

MURAL  DECORATIONS 
FURNISHINaS  FOB  THE  HOUSE 

Papers  and  Fabrics  for  Walls 

Famltnre.  Bugs,  Specially  Designed  Leather  Por- 
tieres, Screens  and  Pillows.  English  Chlntses 
and  Muslins  for  Country  Houses,  Korean 
Pottery,  Copper  Lamps  and  Shades 

Estimates  Made  on  Application 


CORRESPONDENCE— Continued 


I  would  like  to  carry  my  colonial  ivory  out 
there,  but  there  are  so  many  doors  and  the 
room  is  so  dark  that  I  must  make  the  room 
warmer  with  my  paint. 

Hall  is  very  dark  by  day,  but  at  night  will 
be  lighted  by  very  old  brass  hanging-lamp 
which  burns  sperm  oil,  sweet,  and  gives  light 
about  two  candle-power.  No  stairs  in  hall, 
simply  an  old-fashioned  entry,  but  it  is  ample. 

Spare  room  will  have  two  couches,  a  mahog- 
any low-boy,  and  I  have  many  old  wooden 
chairs  and  rockers,  which  I  can  finish  in  any 
wAj  that  suits  my  fancy.  I  have  a  number  of 
rush  and  leather  bottoms.  Fireplace  will  be 
black,  a  good  dull  ebony,  as  I  have  a  splendid 
foundation  to  rub  it  down  on.  I  shall  take  off 
the  crockery  door-knobs  and  use  old  brass 
latches,  of  which  I  have  a  good  supply — the  fine 
old  latches  with  good  oval  knobs  on  one  side. 

J.  w. 

You  have  material  for  a  true  colonial  setting, 
and  as  you  have  so  much  enthusiasm  we  are 
confident  of  your  success.  Beginning  with  the 
sitting-room,  green  burlap  will  be  effective  on 
the  walls,  and  make  an  excellent  background  for 
your  pictures,  but  it  will  not  be  colonial.  Our 
preference  would  be  for  a  reproduction  of  some 
old  paper,  with  a  plain  ceiling  in  a  harmonious 
tint,  ivory-white  woodwork,  and  simple  curtains 
of  quaint  material  held  in  place  by  brass 
rosettes.  We  have  never  seen  burlap  on  a  floor, 
and  should  not  like  it  in  this  ease.  A  bare 
floor  with  rugs  would  be  more  in  line  with  the 
period  under*  consideration — not  oriental  rugs, 
but  old-fashioned  ones.  Your  mahogany  fur- 
niture is  very  interesting.  You  are  fortunate  to 
possess  real  fiddle-back  chairs  and  drop-leaf 
tables.  We  do  not  care  for  the  modem  rocking- 
chair  in  this  room.  It  is  not  in  harmony  with 
the  other  pieces.  The  old  Windsor  chairs  should 
be  painted — not  stained — and  a  soft  green  is 
advised.  Your  settle  idea  is  admirable,  and 
will  add  much  to  the  charm  of  the  room. 

For  the  dining-room,  we  suggest  white  wood- 
work, bare  fioors  and  rugs,  and  a  colonial  paper. 
If  green  is  the  dominant  color  in  the  sitting- 
room,  select  yellow  for  this  room — a  stripe  in 
ivory  and  yellow  is  always  beautiful  with 
mahogany  furniture  and  white  paint.  As  you 
wish  a  second  color  suggested,  we  would  name 
old-blue,  although  our  choice  is  yellow.  We 
think  you  will  not  find  white  paint  cold  in  this 
case,  even  if  there  are  many  doorways.  We 
like  your  idea  for  the  cupboard,  but  hope  we 
can  prevail  upon  you  to  abandon  the  carmine 
paint.  Your  glass,  old  plates,  and  pewter  will 
lose  value  against  such  a  background,  and 
it  will  be  too  vivid  a  spot  in  an  otherwise  har- 
monious scheme.  In  the  hall,  a  large  landscape 
paper  will  be  fitting,  and  quite  in  spirit  with 
things  colonial.  In  the  guest-room,  a  paper 
with  an  old-fashioned  "basketful -of -roses" 
design  will  be  effective,  with  green  woodwork 
and  green  floor  covered  with  braided  rugs. 
The  ebony  fireplace  will  be  a  trifle  black,  we 
think. 

The  scheme  given  does  not  allow  for  the 
hanging  of  your  numerous  water-colors  and 
photographs.     We  hardly  see   how  things    so 
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CORRESPONDENCE— Continued 


modem  can  be  used  without  spoiling  the  old- 
time  atmosphere.  Either  the  pictures  must  be 
sacrificed  and  put  away  out  of  sight  or  the 
harmony  of  the  rooms  must  be  set  aside  in 
giving  them  a  place.  Our  preference  is  for 
keeping  the  colonial  flavor  intact  and  banishing 
the  pictures.  Is  it  not  possible  to  set  apart 
a  room  upstairs,  hanging  the  walls  with  green 
burlap,  and  giving  the  pictures  space  there, 
thus  making  it  a  little  galleryf 


I  want  to  ask  your  advice  about  fixing  up  my 
home.  We  have  just  bought  a  house  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  an  old-fashioned  one  of  red 
brick.  It  fronts  north;  the  back  has  a  southern 
exposure,  with  a  beautiful  river  view.  The 
halls  are  quite  wide.  The  front  basement  room 
will  be  the  dining-room.  Next  fioor  will  be  hall 
and  double  parlors.  The  next,  three  bedrooms 
and  hall.  The  third  floor,  two  rooms  with 
slanting  walls,  but  I  wish  to  furnish  them  as 
sleeping-rooms.  Please  advise  me  as  to  what 
colors  of  paint  and  papers  to  use  on  each  floor, 
also  furniture  and  carpets.  The  dining-room 
furniture  I  have  already,  and  it  is  oak.  I  wish 
to  make  it  all  as  pretty  and  original  as  I  can,  at 
not  too  much  expense.  E.  f.  J. 

The  four  halls  of  your  house  should  be 
painted  and  papered  alike.  A  deep  yellow 
paper  in  a  large  design  would  be  effective, 
unless  the  house  has  a  great  deal  of  sunshine. 
In  that  case  a  brocaded  paper  in  dull  colors 
would  be  better.  With  yellow  paper,  white 
paint  would  be  a  wise  choice,  with  floors  and 
hand-rails  of  the  staircases  stained  mahogany. 
If  white  paint  seems  a  little  monotonous 
throughout  the  house,  green  paint  in  the  base- 
ment dining-room  and  in  the  bedrooms  would 
be  harmonious. 

In  the  dining-room,  with  its  northern  expos- 
ure, plain  yellow  would  look  exceedingly  well 
witn  the  green  paint,  and  would  be  a  natural  step 
from  the  yellow  and  white  hall.  The  ceiling 
would  better  be  plain  in  this  room  (of  the  same 
color  as  walls).  In  the  parlor;  white  paint  is 
advised,  with  a  green  color  scheme- either 
a  plain  paper  or  a  stripe.  The  bedrooms  with 
green  woodwork  should  have  flowered  papers  in 
good  design.  The  beautiful  Chiswick  patterns 
are  recommended  here,  or  if  too  expensive, 
some  of  the  American  reproductions.  The  bed- 
rooms with  slanting  walls  may  be  made  very 
attractive.  The  ceilings  and  side-walls  should 
be  alike,  and  perhaps  for  these  rooms  plain 
papers  would  be  better  than  figured  ones;  it 
depends  much  on  the  dimensions  of  the  rooms. 
Plain  green  cartridge-paper  with  green  and  old- 
rose  chintz  sash-curtains  would  be  very  pretty 
here.  The  furniture  should  be  plain  in  design 
and  simply  constructed.  Oood  rattan  shapes 
stained  green  would  be  excellent.  We  should 
prefer  bare  floors  and  rugs  throughout  the 
house  to  carpets  or  mattings.  The  furniture 
in  the  parlors  and  in  the  halls  should  be  mahog- 
any. In  the  dining-room,  the  oak  shapes,  if  of 
worthy  design,  could  be  stained  or  painted  like 
the  woodwork.  We  hardly  think  natural  oak 
would  be  in  line  in  this  room.     ' 'Successful 
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Child  Christopher  and  Goldilind  the 
Pair. 

By  William  Morris.     Large  Octavo. 
Limited  to  450  copies    .      .     $2.50  net 

Marias  the  Epicurean. 

By  Walter  Pater.      Quarto,  2  vols. 
Limited  to  450  copies    .      .     $8.00  net 

Empedocles  on  £tna. 

By  Matthew  Arnold.   Octavo.   Lim- 
ited to  450  copies     .     .      .     $2.50  net 

Poems  of  Master  Prangois  Villon. 

Small  4to.     Limited  to  725  copies. 

$3.50  net 

Pancy's  Pollowing  by  "  Anodos." 

Octavo.      Limited    to    450    copies. 

J  1.00  net 

The  Story  of  David  Gray. 

By    Robert    Buchanan.        Portrait. 
Quarto.      Limited    to    400   copies. 

$i.So  net 


These  volumes  are  all  printed  on  hand- 
made papers,  either  Van  Gelder  or  Kelmscott, 
of  special  size  and  imported  only  to  Mr. 
Mosher*s  order. 


ALL  BOOKS  POSTPAID  AND 
DELIVERY  GUARANTEED -•i 


MS.  MOSHER'S 

New  List  of  Books  in  Belles 
Lettres 

This  New  List  is  not  only  a  bibliography 
in  brief  of  '  *  The  Mosher  Books,  "  1 89 1  - 1 900 
inclusive,  but  an  exquisite  little  bibelot  in  itself, 
and  is  mailed  postpaid  for  the  asking. 


THOMAS   B.   MOSHER 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
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Houses,"  by  Oliver  Coleman,  would  give  you 
many  useful  suggestions  for  your  dining-room. 


I  am  building  a  house,  and  would  like  your 
suggestions  for  finish  and  furnishings  of  living- 
room,  dining-room,  reoeption-room,  and  hall. 
All  the  furnishings  for  reception-room  wUl  be 
new;  I  thought  of  white  or  cream  woodwork, 
and  wood  cornice;  what  would  be  best  for  floor 
and  the  large  window. 

Living-room  will  be  Flemish  oak,  with  panel 
wainscoting  five  feet  high;  wood  cornice  in  this 
room  also;  hardwood  floor.  Would  you  make 
the  floor  as  dark  as  the  rest  of  finish?  What 
would  you  suggest  for  the  windows  in  the  way 
of  curtains?  The  walls  we  think  of  covering 
with  green  burlap.  We  have  some  old  mahog- 
any furniture  for  the  dining-room— sideboard 
and  serving-table,  and  some  other  pieces. 
Would  you  keep  all  the  rest  of  furniture  for 
this  room  in  mahogany?  We  are  undecided 
about  finish,  but  would  like  it  cream-white,  as 
we  think  the  mahogany  would  look  well  witii  it. 
Do  not  care  for  hardwood  fioor  in  dining-room, 
but  expect  to  use  a  large  rug,  with  something 
plain  under  it. 

Would  like  the  finish  in  hall  white,  also,  but 
are  afraid  of  getting  too  much  white.  Would 
you  make  it  Flemish  oak?  And  if  we  use  the 
white,  would  it  look  right  to  use  Flemish  oak 
chairs  and  table?  ^  *  E.  c.  R. 

Flemish  oak  furniture  is  not  advised  with 
white  woodwork.  The  living-room  hung  with 
green  burlap  and  paneled  in  Flemish  oak  will 
make  a  beautiful  setting  for  your  Flemish  fur- 
niture. The  floor  should  be  stained  the  dark 
oak,  not  mahogany.  The  room  up  to  this  point 
will  be  somber  in  effect.  Bright  yellow  should 
now  be  introduced.  The  window-seat  should  be 
upholstered  in  plain  green,  with  cushions  of  yel- 
low and  deep  orange.  The  curtains  should 
be  of  cream  net,  hanging  from  the  top  of  win- 
dow to  the  edge  of  sill,  with  outer  curtains  and 
deep  valance  of  green  and  yellow.  If  your 
sideboard  and  serving-table  are  mahogany,  all 
the  rest  of  the  furniture  should  be  of  that  wood, 
and  the  woodwork  should  either  be  mahogany 
or  ivory-white  paint.  If  the  hall  is  finished  in 
white  paint,  the  furniture  should  be  mahogany 
rather  than  Flemish  oak. 

In  the  reception-room,  the  floor  should  be 
stained  mahogany.  The  walls  would  be  attract- 
ive hung  in  an  ivory-white  and  gobelin-blue 
paper,  with  these  colors  repeated  in  the  hang- 
ings. In  the  hall,  a  brocaded  paper  in  blues 
and  greens  would  be  a  good  choice,  harmoniz- 
ing with  the  color  scheme  of  the  reception-room 
and  leading  up  to  the  green  of  the  living-room. 
We  do  not  advocate,  as  a  rule,  two  such  distinct 
styles  as  the  colonial  and  the  Flemish  in  the 
same  house,  but  under  the  circumstances  the 
Flemish  room  will  not  offend. 


Can  you  give  me  a  suggestion  as  to  ceiling 
and  cornice  decoration  for  dining-room?  The 
house  is  old;  woodwork,  black  walnut;  size  of 
room,  15  by  22;  height,  nine  feet;  ten  doors 
and  windows,  and  large  mantel  and  fireplace. 
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COEBESPONDENCE— Continued. 


We  have  selected  plain  light  tan  burlap  for 
side-walls,  and  want  something  simple,  perhaps 
figured,  but  handsome,  at  moderate  expense,  as 
a  finish  for  ceiling  and  cornice.  The  windows 
and  doors  vary  in  height  a  little;  space  over 
doors  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches,  over  win- 
dows five  to  eight  inches.  H.  t. 

For  your  dining-room  hung  in  light  tan  burlap 
with  black  walnut  woodwork,  we  would  suggest 
a  plain  ceiling  of  deep  cream  rather  than  a 
figured  one.  With  walls  nine  feet  high,  we  do 
not  advise  any  cornice  decoration  save  a  wide 
molding  of  black  walnut  at  the  ceiling-line. 

The  house  for  which  I  would  like  suggestions 
in  regard  to  furnishing  has  a  center  hall,  and 
the  hall  is  papered  in  Japanese  paper,  with 
brow-n  and  gold  predominating.  The  floors 
downstairs,  and  also  stairs,  are  oak  (hardwood). 
The  hall  is  a  kind  of  oblong,  with  stairs  going  to 
side.  The  library  is  in  green  crepe  paper,  with 
cove  tinted  green.  The  woodwork  in  library  is 
cherry.  The  parlor  is  to  be  left  vacant  awhile. 
The  dining-room  is  papered  with  red  burlap  to 
picture-molding,  and  above  that  to  molding  is 
red  velvet  paper.  In  this  room  the  woodwork 
is  oak.  Please  suggest  a  way  of  treating  the 
windows,  of  which  there  are  three  at  end  of  din- 
ing-room. 

The  family  sitting-room  upstairs  is  yellow, 
woodwork  yellow  pine.  The  bedroom  over 
f  arlor  has  a  dressing-room.  It  is  papered  in  old- 
rose;  the  woodwork  is  oak.  R.  x.  B. 

For  library,  with  green  crepo  paper  and 
cherry  woodwork,  we  would  advise  furniture  of 
that  wood,  antique  cherry  if  possible,  which  is 
almost  as  beautiful  as  mahogany.  In  the  red 
dining-room,  the  natural  oak  should  be  stained 
Flemish,  with  Flemish  oak  furniture.  The  win- 
dows would  be  effective  hung  in  some  oriental 
cotton  stuff  in  strong  colors,  red  predominating, 
and  if  desired,  inner  curtains  of  cream  net.  In 
the  sitting-room  upstairs,  the  combination  of 
yellow  walls  with  natural  pine  is  not  a  good 
one.  If  the  yellow  is  sufficiently  strong,  we 
would  suggest  that  the  woodwork  be  stained 
Flemish  oak,  with  furniture  of  that  wood.  The 
windows  in  the  bedrooms  would  better  be 
treated  alike.  Curtains  of  sheer  muelin,  with 
outer  han^ngs  in  colors  harmonious  with  the 
paper.  We  cannot  indorse  the  choice  of  the 
Japanese  paper  in  brown  and  gold  for  the  hall. 


Will  you  please  advise  me  as  to  what  color  of 
paint  should  be  used  with  green  burlap  for 
sitting-room  and  red  paper  for  dining-room? 
The  carpets  will  match  the  walls.  If  green 
paint  is  used  with  burlap,  should  it  be  darker 
or  lighter  than  wallsT 

I  am  told  by  a  painter  that  the  red  paper 
cannot  be  matched  in  red  paint,  and  would  not 
look  well  if  it  could.  l.  b.  h. 

The  woodwork  of  your  living-room  should  be 
painted  green,  a  shade  several  tones  darker 
than  the  green  burlap  you  have  inclosed.  Your 
painter  is  quite  right.  If  it  were  possible  to 
match    in   paint  the   red  of  the    dining-room 


BilSCELLANEOUS 


Purchases  made  for  out-of- 
town  buyers 

Household  Furnishings  in  all  Departments : 

FURNITURE,  WALL  PAPERS, 

TEXTILES,  R  UGS  AND 

POTTERY 

Samples  and  Photographs  by  matt 

MRS.  T.  S.  ROB  IE 
J02  Marshall  Field  Buildings  CHICAGO 


BUT  IN  NEW  YORE 

I  thoroughly  understand  the  furnishing  of  houses 
and  apartments,  have  given  special  study  to  an- 
tiques, mahogany  and  old  brasses,  the  selecting  of 
the  latest  millinery  creations.correct  evening  gowns, 
Bridal  Trousseaux,  tailor-made  suits,  wraps,  jack- 
ets, furs,  and  all  accesories  to  the  toilet,  from  the 
select  stores  and  establishments,  and  to  each  com- 
mission I  give  my  personal  attention. 

I  have  accounts  at  all  of  the  principal  stores,  and 
make  no  charge  whatever  for  my  services,  the 
commissions  paid  me  by  the  tradesmen  being  my 
compensation. 

I  am  always  glad  to  accompany  my  patrons  who 
desire  to  make  their  own  purchases,  giving  them 
the  benefit  of  my  experience,  which  will  be  to  their 
advantage. 

TERMS:  C.  O.  D.  unless  orders  are  accompanied 
with  draft  or  check  to  my  order. 

MBS.  EDENA  K.  BRANCH 


GOOD  THINGS 


FROM  THB  WB8T 

APPBOPBIATB     Navajo     Blankets 
FOB  and   Kusfs.  hand- 

HOLIDAY  woven  by  Indians 

tilFTS  inNewMexicoand 

Arizona.  Beauti- 
ful bits  of  color  for  House  Decora- 
tion ....  BmmImI  Saddl*  •  BUaketa, 
Bhirta,  aad  rHitk#r«d  Head^r«M««. 
ladUa  BMkcU  aad  Pottrrj. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  booklet  of 

rare  and  choice  examples  of  In- 

dian  art  mailed  to  those 

requestint;  it. 

HERBERT    A.    COFFEEN 
Sheridan,  Wyoming 


FABLES  IN  SLANG 

By  GEORGE  ADE 

Is  Hearing  its  one-hnndreth  thonsand 
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0^7*1cb«aA  1  wo  by  Um  FlttrtBttM  Btaftauy  ud  laporO^  Co. 

on  your  walls.  This  handsome 
terra  cotta  plaque — White  Wolf 
in  relief  in  natural  colors  on  grey,  mounted  on  ma 
roon  background.  9J  inches  square.  Modeled  by 
our  own  artist.  Sent  for  $1.00  by  express  pre- 
paid, prompt  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

TTandsome  art  catalogue  sent  tree  on  request.  Shows  bunts 
wall  masks,  etc.  In  terra  cotta,  decorated  In  oil  colors  by  skill- 
ful artists:  also  Wedgewood  effect.  Beauty  In  coloring  ann 
softness  of  finish  makes  our  Circe,  Daisy,  Nubian,  etc.,  seem 
to  live— there  is  such  health  and  freshness  to  the  skin. 

The  Florentine  Statuary  and  Importing  Co. 
316  E.  Fifth  St.,         Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


npHE    annual    holi- 
-■^     day  sale  of  hand- 
wrought  articles  from  the 

KRAYLE  WORK-SHOP 


will  be  held  at  847  Marshall  Field 
Building,  State  and  Washington  Sts., 
Chicago,  during  November  and  De- 
cember.    Comprising : 

FURNITURE  AND  EMBROIDERIES  FROM  SPECIAL 
DESIGNS.    By  Ida  J.  Burgess. 

LEATHER  BOOK  COVERS.  PORTFOLIOS,  AND 
WRITING  SETS.  CURTAINS.  SCREENS.  AND 
PANELS.   By  Amelia  Hyde  Center. 

ETCHINGS.   By  Bertha  E.  Jaques. 

MONOTYPES.  ILLUMINATED  BOOKS.  By  EUsa- 
beth  Krysher. 

BOOK  PLATES.  HAND-WROUGHT  COPPER. 
BRASS.  AND  SILVER.  IN  LAMP  SHADES, 
CHATELAINE  BAG  MOUNTINGS.  BUCKLES, 
AND  PINS.   By  Christia  M.  Reade. 

LAMPS,  LAMP  SHADES,  CANDLESTICKS.  AND 
LANTERNS.    By  R.  R.  Jarvie. 


CORRESPONDENCE— CONTINUKD 


paper,  the  result  would  be  disastrous.  While 
we  approve  of  your  choice  in  burlap,  we  cannot 
indorse  the  red  paper  with  its  mixture  of  gold 
and  other  shades.  We  think  a  paper  combining 
green  with  mahogany  shades  will  give  you  much 
more  satisfaction  in  the  end. 


Will  you  kindly  advise  me  in  regard  to  the 
decorating  and  furnishing  of  my  bedroomT  It  is 
twelve  by  sixteen  feet,  with  two  south  and  one 
east  window.  On  the  floor  is  steel-gray  terry 
and  a  blue  and  white  Japanese  jute  rug.  The 
bed  is  iron,  white-enameled  and  brass- trimmed. 
The  chiffonier,  dressing-table,  and  desk  are 
mahogany.  One  small  rocking-chur  and  one 
straight  chair  are  white- enameled.  The  win- 
dow-curtains, bedspread,  and  valance  are  of 
white  Swiss,  with  blue  design.  I  also  have 
a  dressing-table  made  of  pine  boards;  the  top  is 
curved  in  in  the  center.  The  curtains,  valance, 
and  cover  to  the  frame  of  the  mirror  are  of 
the  same  material  as  window-curtains.  Can 
I  utilize  this  as  a  washstand,  and  of  what 
material,  color,  and  design  shall  I  get  chamber 
setf  Shall  I  buy  a  set  or  odd  pieoesf  What 
material  shall  I  use  for  covers  for  chiffonier  and 
tablesT  How  shall  I  paper  the  walls,  and  what 
color  paint  the  woodwork?  I  have  but  a  few 
pictures;  what  should  the  frames  bef  How  shall 
I  have  bookshelves  madeT  I  have  two  blue  and 
white  silk  curtains,  Japanese  design,  for  book- 
shelves, and  two  pillows  with  covers  of  same 
material.  What  should  the  couch  and  stand- 
covers  bet  L.  H.  p. 

Your  blue  and  white  color  scheme  is  dainty, 
but  rather  cold.  We  suggest  staining  the  wood- 
work mahogany,  and  choosing  for  the  walls 
either  a  paper  of  blue  and  ivory-whites  or  a 
paper  combining  blue  and  copper  tones.  The 
white  Swiss  counterpane  could  be  replaced  with 
a  coverlid  and  valance  of  chintz  in  which  the 
dull  blue  and  copper  tones  of  the  wall  were 
blended  with  old  pink.  A  comer  washstand 
of  mahogany  is  recommended,  and  it  should 
have  no  draperies.  Washstand  sets  in  good 
shapes  are  difficult  to  find— one  repeating  the 
colors  of  the  chintz  would  be  effective,  if  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  it.  The  bureau 
should  have  a  fine  linen  cover  that  is  easily 
washed.  For  the  table  a  solid  blue  covering 
would  be  fitting,  unless  you  wish  to  leave  the 
table  bare.  A  fine  mahogany  surface  is  so 
beautiful  that  it  is  a  pity  to  hide  it.  The  pic- 
ture-frames should  be  of  dark  wood  if  the  wood- 
work is  dark,  though  if  you  select  the  ivory  and 
blue  paper  the  room  will  be  improved  by  hang- 
ing the  pictures  elsewhere.  Have  low  book- 
cases, stained  like  the  woodwork.  Your  couch- 
cover  must  be  determined  by  your  paper. 
If  you  live  in  a  town  where  there  is  not  much 
dust,  do  not  use  curtains  at  your  bookshelves. 


The  house  has  been  built  one  year,  and  we 
would  like  to  have  you  suggest  a  scheme  for 
furnishing  the  two  rooms  to  be  used  together 
as  a  living-room. 
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The  rooms  are  nine  feet  six  inches,  and 
connected  by  an  eight-foot  opening,  without 
doors.  They  are  wainscoted  four  feet  six  inches 
high,  in  pine,  paneled,  and  painted  white,  and 
are  papered  and  curtained  alike.  Paper  runs 
from  top  of  wainscot  to  two-inch  white  molding 
at  ceiling.  Curtains,  white  muslin;  window- 
shades,  white;  ceilings  are  lime  mortar,  not 
tinted;  floors  are  pine,  waxed;  stairs  the  same, 
uncarpeted.  An  electric  chandelier  is  in  center 
of  each  room.  All  woodwork  is  painted  white, 
except  mantel,  which  is  dark  oak,  without 
mirror.  Dull  green  tile  to  fireplace,  face  and 
hearth,  brass  andirons.  At  present  the  rooms 
look  bare  and  unhomelike.  Will  you  suggest 
what  furniture  we  should  buy  to  remedy  this, 
and  how  we  should  arrange  itf 

The  following  furniture  we  already  have 
and  must  use  in  these  rooms:  Old-fashioned 
mahogany  chair,  high-back  rush  seat;  old- 
fashioned  mahogany  chair,  molded  seat; 
mahogany  rocker,  small,  rush  seat;  mahogany 
arm-chair,  large,  carved,  modem;  old  tall 
clock,  mahogany;  Martha  Washington  work- 
table,  old;  old  mahogany  folding-top  circular 
table,  four  legs;  modern  inlaid  mahogany 
table,  circular;  porcelain  umbrella-stand, 
green  and  white;  large  oil-lamp  *  for  table, 
spherical  globe;  potted  palm,  five  feet  high; 
antique  rug,  7  by  4,  dull  blues,  reds,  and 
browns;  antique  rug,  5  by  3,  dull  blues  and 
browns;  antique  rug,  5  by  3,  mostly  dull  reds; 
water-colors  and  photographs  on  walls;  oval  mir- 
ror with  gilt  frame;  mahogany  and  gilt  mirror, 
reproduction  of  Mount  Vernon  mirror;  over  the 
mantel  a  large  greenish  photograph  of  the 
Alhambra,  framed  in  green  oak. 

We  are  planning  to  build  a  low  comer  book- 
case to  place  between  the  eight-foot  opening 
and  the  folding-doors  into  the  dining-room. 
Dining-room  is  completely  ftimished,  white 
paneled  wainscot,  dark  blue  and  white  paper, 
dark  blue  antique  rug,  and  all  furniture  mahog- 
any. Folding-doors  into  this  room  are  always 
kept  open.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  build 
a  cushioned  seat  in  the  bay-windowT  We  have 
a  number  of  potted  plants  that  could  be  used 
in  decorating.  M.  L.  o. 


The  reason  why  your  room  seems  bare  and 
unhomelike  is  because  the  light  green  paper 
with  so  much  white  paint  produces  a  cold  effect. 
The  sample  of  paper  received  shows  it  to  be 
a  good  colonial  design,  but  pale  and  lifeless, 
and  a  poor  background  for  pictures.  You  have 
so  much  fine  old  mahogany,  and  the  white 
paneling  of  the  rooms  is  so  in  keeping  with  the 
period  under  consideration,  that  we  advise 
changing  the  walls  rather  than  the  furniture. 
Strong  green  on  the  walls  in  a  plain  tone  will 
make  the  room  much  more  livable — not  a  harsh, 
bright  green,  but  one  with  considerable  depth. 
This  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  rugs,  which 
now,  by  way  of  contrast,  only  accentuate 
the  light  paper.  The  cushioned  comer  seat  will 
be  excellent,  but  we  do  not  advocate  many 
palms.  You  are  fortunate  to  possess  so  many 
old  mahogany  pieces. 
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LIMITED  LIBERTY 


Houses,  Charohes  mixed  together, 
Streets  unpleasant  in  aU  weather, 
Prison,  Palaces  contiguous. 
Gates,  a  Bridge,  the  Thames  irriguous, 
Rogues  that  nightly  rob  and  shoot  men. 
Hangmen,  aldermen,  and  footmen, 


L 


ET  us  take  a  walk  down  Fleet 
Street.*'  So  said  Doctor  John- 
son, but  whether  to  breathe  the 
air,  or  take  gentle  exercise,  or 
see  the  waxwork  show  at  the  Sign  of  the 
Salmon,  or  to  admire  the  ladies  who 
walked  abroad 
with  a  black 
page  at  their 
8k£i»,  depo- 
nent saveth 
not.  Yet 
whenever  I 
see  that  sen- 
tence on  the 
title-page  of 
'  *  Tempi e 
Bar,"  I  pic- 
ture to  myself 
the  Doctor  in 
all  his  snuffy 
personality 
revisiting  the 
glimpses  of 
the  —  no,  not 
moon — elec- 
tric light,  and 
taking  a  walk, 
not  down 
Fleet  Street, 
but  down  its 
modern  equiv- 
alent— Regent 
Street.  In 
1765, he  might 

have    strolled 

A  Quiet  Corner 


Many  a  beau  without  a  shilling, 
Many  a  widow,  not  unwilling. 
Many  a  bargain  if  you  strike  it, 
This  is  Fleet  Street.     How  d'ye  like  itt 
—Old  Song. 


through  flowery  meads,  or  dingy  wastes 
where  rubbish  was  shot,  where  for  the 
nonce  stood  raree  shows  or  itinerant  huck- 
sters' stalls,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  man- 
sion and  pleasaunce  of  my  Lord  Foley. 
But  to-day  in  its  place  the  philosopMc 
Doctor  would 
find  a  crescent 
of  houses,  a 
dazzling  array 
of  shops,  that 
make,  as  the 
guide-book 
apologetically 
puts  it,  *'the 
finest  street  in 
Europe,  where 
the  plain  mo- 
notony  of 
form  is  atoned 
for  by  the 
splendor  of  its 
contents."  At 
this  sight  how 
would  the 
Portly  Ghost, 
in  old  brown 
coat  with 
metal  buttons, 
in  shirt  that 
should  have 
been  at  the 
wash,  and 
crumpled 
stockings, 
blink  his  eyes. 
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drum  with  his  fingers,  and  puffing  more 
than  his  wont,  lose  dogmatic  speech,  at 
a  realization  undreamt  of  in  his  philos- 
ophy! 

Doctor  Johnson  comprehended  a  good 
deal  of  what  he  saw,  but  he  would  find 
it  somewhat  puzzling  to  read,  instead  of 
the  familiar  signs  of  Fleet  Street,  the 


A.  Lazknby  Liberty 

From  a  photograph  by  Elliott  and  Fry 


advertisements  and  shop  plates  on  the 
windows. 

How  would  the  Ghost,  whose  bones 
keep  high  company  in  leaden  state  at 
Westminster,  approve  of  No.  334,  Cre- 
mation Society  of  England. 

Crane,  The  Bicycle  Agents^  with  a  waxen 
image  of  a  man  riding  the  ''latest  ma- 
chine'* with  ''all  mod- 
ern improvements," 
might  recall  an 
echo  of  past  com- 
ment. 

"Why,  sir,  what 
gain  is  this,  the  man 
has  his  choice,  whether 
he  will  move  himself 
and  the  machine 
toot''* 

Chickens  in  process 
of  incubation,  and  the 
Koko  hair-wash  win- 
dow, containing  fine 
specimens  of  luxuriant 
heads  of  hair,  sugges- 
tive of  a  back  view  of 
Bluebeard's  Chamber, 
might  well  prove  star- 
tling; and  the  nasal 
agonies  of  the  exhibi- 
tion phonograph  (fore- 
stalling cockcrow)  sug- 
gest a  hurried  return 
to  Westminster. 

'  'Alas,  poor  Ghost ! ' ' 
Escape  from  the  bustle 
of  this  unfamiliar 
pavement,  the  jostling 
crowds,  the  atmos- 
phere of  hurry,  the 
raucous  voices  of  the 
vendors  of  cheap  toys, 
the  fiendish  shriek  of 
Spyshyal,  and  above  all 
the  unceasing  roar  and 
rumble  of  the  street 
here  atCheshamHouse, 
the  land  of  Limited 

♦Boswell  having  brought  to 
the  Doctor's  notice  the  inge- 
nious discovery  of  a  man  who 
had  invented  a  machine  on 
wheels  by  which  he  could  pro- 
pel himself,  asked  the  Doctor's 
opinion,  when  the  above  reply 
was  given. 
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A  Wrought-Ibon  Lantern 

Liberty.  Here  in  all  moderation  act, 
and  nobody  will  hurry  yon.  Behold, 
yon  find  yonrself  in  the  quiet  of  another 
century,  save  for  the  frock-coated  gentle- 
man who,  in  the  modern  livery  of  Lon- 
don, leads  an  apparently  harmless  and 
tranquil  existence  in  gentle  contempla- 
tion of  the  artistic  objects  that  surround 
them — an  existence  diversified  by  the 
necessity  of  occasional  murmured  direc- 
tions to  smart  ladies,  that  like  gorgeous 
birds  of  passage  seek  guidance  through 
these  medieeval  mazes. 

Mr.  Liberty's  work  has  very  justly 
been  described  as  the  growth  of  an  influ- 
ence. His  name  (synonymous  with  the 
progress  of  his  country)  is  known  all 
over  the  world  in  connection  with  artistic 
household  decoration.  But  this  com- 
mercial success  has  been  attained  on 
artistic  lines,  and  in  using  the  term 
Limited  Liberty  I  wish  to  convey  that, 
although  he  has  gathered  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  world  objects  for  his  purpose, 
he  has  not  allowed  their  diversity  to 
overrun  a  criticial  discernment.  Here 
at  No.  144  (the  furniture  department 
of  his  many  departments)  the  influence 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies is  paramount.     True  to  his  theory 


An  Iron  Lamp 


that  the  accession  of  James  I.  began  the 
best  period  of  English  national  taste  in 
furniture,  copies   of  the  work  of  that 
time  are  here  adapted  to  modem  use. 
The  first  thing  that  catches  the  eye 
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on  entering  the  ground-floor  is  an  oaken 
staircase,  leading  apparently  to  the  halls 
above.  On  the  first  balustrade  is 
fastened  a  wrought-iron  lantern,  for 
electric  light  or  gas,  glassed  in  imita- 
tion of  the  old  horn  lights.  The  sketch 
does  not,  of  course,  give  the  variety  of 
tone  produced  by  the  use  of  the  ham- 
mered and  polished  iron. 

I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  the  lamps 
and  lanterns  at  Liberty's  alone  might 
furnish  matter  for  a  long  article,  so 
excellent  are  they  in  design  and  work- 
manship. Beyond  the  stair  is  a  veri- 
table **cozy''  square.  The  fireplace  is 
on  the  right,  and  at  the  back  a  lead- 
light  window. 

The  fireplace,  as  in  sketch,  stands 
about  nine  feet  high — very  decorative 
for  a  large  hall,  library,  or  dining- 
room.  A  fire  in  action,  in  handsome 
framing,  is  the  nucleus  of  interest,  the 
magnetic  center  of  the  household — alike 
a  welcome  to  the  weary  and  the  cold,  the 
festive  and  the  reposeful,  the  porer 
over  tomes,  the  retiuler  of  small  talk, 
the  chronicler  of  ghost  stories  or  the 
latest  scandal.  Its  changing  counte- 
nance has  worn  a  sympathetic  aspect  for 
all  these  moods,  from  immemorial  times 
till  now — and  despite  mean  substitutes 
of  slow-combustion  stoves,  of  Parsons' s 
grates,  of  dismal  imitations  in  gas  and 
oil.  The  household  god — the  domestic 
hearth — survives  all  lapses  into  degen- 
eracy, and  asserts  himself,  as  here,  the 
family  friend  of  many  generations. 
This  fireplace  is  of  dark  brown  oak  and 
copper.  The  whole  of  the  center  is 
copper,  buttoned  on,  so  to  speak,  to  the 
oak.  The  colors  are  very  harmonious, 
the  center  of  the  projecting  copper 
blower  being  dulled  to  red  and  green, 
the  pheasant  shades  of  tarnished  copper, 
while  its  edges  are  kept  bright,  thus 
forming  a  background  for  the  leaf- 
shaped  ornament,  brilliantly  polished. 
The  whole  of  the  other  parts  is  bright. 
The  hinges  to  the  cupboards  are  copper, 
the  cupboard  doors  have  dark  bottle- 
green  glass  centers,  with  leaded  panes 
in  a  quaint  pattern.  The  fire-irons  are 
copper,      hanging    on     copper    hooks 


against  a  background  of  soft  dark  green 
tiles;  the  dogs  and  bar  across  them, 
armored  or  bright  iron;  the  hearth- 
stone, white;  the  hearth-tiles,  dull  red 
brick.  Two  braziers  stand  in  front  of 
the  hearth. 

In  this  fireplace  one  good  idea  is  the 
introduction  of  hooks  for  tongs,  shovel, 
poker,  and  hearth-brush.  Remember- 
ing how,  with  hideous  din,  these  neces- 
sary implements  often  assert  themselves 
to  nineteenth-century  nerves,  I  make  a 
special  note  of  approbation  of  this 
dividing  of  the  quarrelsome  set.  You 
may  now  put  your  foot  on  the  hearth- 
stone and  warm  your  feet  without  the 
risk  of  bringing  them  in  angry  remon- 
strance about  your  toes. 

Dark  grayish  green  is  the  pervading 
tone  of  tiie  room  in  which  this  fireplace 
IS  the  principal  feature.  A  scroll-pat- 
terned frieze  above  the  picture-rail  is 
in  faint  pink,  giving  a  suggestion  of 
light  irradiation  from  the  copper  and 
the  fire.  The  walls  below  this  picture- 
rail  are  covered  with  antique  canvas  of 
a  deep  silvery  green.  The  oak  chair 
(worthy  of  me  portly  ghost  had  he 
lingered  long  enough  to  test  its  hospi- 
tality) is  covered  with  reddish  leather, 
fastened  on  with  rounded  copper  nails. 
The  whole  color  of  the  place,  with  these 
deep-toned  metals  and  sober  tints,  sug- 
gests some  submarine  restful  spot 
where  the  greens  and  browns  of  the  sea- 
weed are  relieved  here  and  there  by 
some  bright  shell  or  a  bit  of  colored 
rock,  striking  a  gayer  note.  Even  the 
electric  light  is  tempered  in  most  inge- 
nious fasWon.  Its  shades  are  of  horn — a 
thick  horn,  with  sober  iron  mountings, 
whose  dull  pewter-like  surface  takes 
none  of  those  irritating  high  lights  one 
knows  but  too  well  in  church. 

A  sideboard  in  another  room  is  also 
of  oak,  with  copper  decorative  hinges ; 
handles  and  center*  panel  and  candle- 
brackets,  very  much  the  same  scheme  of 
color  as  in  fireplace.  It  has  green  glass  in 
the  cupboard  doors,  and  a  representation 
of  a  Dutch  galleon  in  full  sail  in  ham- 
mered copper  as  the  center  panel  of  the 
top  cupboard. 
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A  Corner  Sideboard  in  Oak,  Decorated  with  Copper  Hinges  and  Green  Glass 


The  glass-door  cupboards  project  in 
enrions  fashion,  forming  wedges — their 
pointed  ends  turned  inward  to  the  cen- 
ter. Below  are  two  larger  ones,  and 
useful  drawers  for  linen  or  plate — ^the 
whole  forming  a  tripartite  curve.  The 
large  dish  on  the  top  is  copper  and  the 
tankards  copies  of  old  pewter. 

Mounting  the  oak  staircase  one  reaches 
a  room  devoted  to  a  few  genuine  speci- 
mens of  eighteenth-century  furniture, 
and  descending  another  short  flight  of 
stairs  arrives  at  the  Japanese  depart- 
ment. 

There  was  a  period  in  Mr.  Liberty's 
development  when  he  was  still  Gilbert- 
ian  enough  to  believe  in  ^'everything 
one  sees  that's  Japanese."  But  with 
the  expansion  of  his  taste  he  now  ac- 
cepts much  beautiful  work  of  other 
eastern  nations.  At  the  same  time,  he 
has  done  infinite  service  to  the  Japanese 
manufacturers  by  steadily  declining  to 


accept  anything  but  their  best,  whether 
it  be  a  bronze  at  three  thousand  dollars 
or  a  teacup  at  three  cents.  Mr. 
Lazenby,  the  head  of  the  Japanese 
department,  exercises  an  increasing 
vigilance  in  excluding  work  unnational 
or  imitative  of  European  designs  in 
character.  There  are  here  two  photo- 
graphs of  screens  in  illustration  of  this 
fact.  When  Mr.  Lazenby  found,  some 
years  ago,  that  in  the  competition  to 
supply  the  European  markets  with 
pottery,  embroidery,  and  work  in  metal, 
ivory,  and  lacquer  at  cheap  rates,  designs 
and  material  were  fast  losing,  in  Japan, 
their  original  excellence,  he  refused 
to  accept  the  work,  sending  an  old 
painted  silk  hand-screen  illustrating 
one  of  their  national  fairy  stories  of  the 
war  between  the  frogs  and  the  sparrows, 
and  desiring  the  artists,  as  they  could 
not  now  design,  to  copy  the  designs  of 
their  more  talented  forefathers.     This 
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hint  had  the  desired  effect,  and  a  large 
three-fold  screen  of  most  exquisite 
workmanship  in  embroidery  was  the 
result.  This  mimic  Marathon  between 
green  ivory  frogs  and  mother-of-pearl 
sparrows  against  a  background  of  Kop- 
jee  and  apple-blossom,  in  finest  embroi- 
dery, is  a  marvelous  display  of  dexterity. 
The  frogs  armed  with  grass  spears,  reed 
bows,  pine-needle  arrows,  carrying  but- 
terfly-wings for  shields,  defend  each 
point  on  the  rock  fortress  of  floss  silks 
and  rainbow-tinted  sea-shell  flowers 
against  their  fluttering  assailants.  But. 
the  life  and  movement  in  these  crea- 
tures, the  fairy  touch  of  fable,  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe — flight,  frolic,  fairy 
legend  in  nine  feet  by  six. 

This  determined  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  firm  has  had  a  decided  result,  in 
** throwing  back''  to  older  methods,  and 


recovering  that  lightness  of 
touch  and  earnest   individual 
work  so   purely  Japanese    in 
character.     Another  screen,  in 
ivory,   metal,    and    lacquer, 
shows  how  admirably  the  wis- 
taria lends  itself  to  these  ma- 
terials.   Every  separate  petal  in 
the  bunches  is  in  carved  col- 
ored ivory,  riveted  and  pegged 
into  the  wooden  surface  of  the 
screen  so  that  no  climatic  effect 
on  the  wood  shall  work  destruc- 
tively.   The  chief  point  outside 
the  wonderful  technique  of  the 
work  on  this  screen  is  its  breadth 
of  effect  despite  a  pre-Raphael- 
ite  treatment  of  detail.     An- 
other is  in  the  older  style,  which 
had  its  development  from  the 
Chinese — a  floral  arrangement 
in  vases  and  hanging-baskets, 
the  flowers  all  worked  in  ivory 
and  shell  and  raised  quite  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  the 
surface  of  the  lacquered  panel. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  dis- 
criminating restrictions  of  Mr. 
Lazenby  and  Mr.  Liberty  on 
the  too  preternaturally  sharp 
trading  abilities  of  the  Japanese 
and  the  demoralizing  effect  of 
English  money,  we  might  have  arrived 
at  the  point  of  finding  everything  Japa- 
nese a  weariness  to  the  flesh,  and  Jap- 
anese  work  entirely   relegated    to   the 
humiliating    position    of    being    given 
away  with  a  pound  of  tea — a  position 
that  would  be  shared  at  the    present 
moment  by  the  photographs  of  those 
distinguished  generals,  Lord  Roberts  of 
Kandahar  and  Lord  Kitchener  of  Khar- 
toum.    To  such  base  uses  do  free  trade 
and  unlimited  competition  reduce  both 
art  and  fame  in  England.      Ccesar'sdust 
stopping  a  bung-hole  is  dignified  seclu- 
sion in  comparison. 

There  is  much  furniture  in  the  Jaco- 
bean style  and  rooms  containing  designs 
covering  many  other  periods.  But  fur- 
niture is  only  one  of  the  forms  in 
which  Liberty  has  influenced  domes- 
tic   decoration,  and    one   of    the   most 
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recent.  As  a  prophet  of  color  crying 
in  the  wilderness  some  twenty-five  years 
ago,  Liberty  reversed  the  old  dictum, 
becoming  admired  in  his  own  country 
and  gaining  honor  in  many  others. 
He  is  unique  in  his  influence  in  this 
direction,  also,  because  he  has  not  formed 
his  taste  on  the  fads  of  any  partic- 
ular school,  but  has  adapted  ideas  from 
all.  Starting  from  the  gorgeous  coloring 
of  the  eastern  fabrics,  he  has  developed 
these  wonderful  combinations  by  judg- 
ment and  taste,  producing  fine  results  in 
the  well-known  Liberty 
art  colors  and  materials. 
By  picking  to  pieces  a 
portion  of  an  Indian 
shawl  thread  by  thread, 
Mr.  Liberty  first  formed 
his  infinite  variety  of 
shade,  and  from  each 
shade  eventually,  by 
much  patience  and  ex- 
periment, the  subtleties 
of  color  supposed  to  be 
the  exclusive  secret  of 
the  east.  Not  one  of 
the  many  imitators  who 
have  followed  in  his 
lead  has  been  able  to  ap- 
proach him,  though  by 
the  present  revival  of 
color  in  all  fabrics  they 
have  paid  him  the  sin- 
cerest  flattery. 

Those  who  remember 
the  beginning  of  the 
aesthetic  craze,  and  the 
ridicule  with  which  it 
was  received,  may  well 
find  reason  for  congrat- 
ulation that  it  has  sur- 
vived the  verdict  of  the 
commonplace.  All  that 
was  ridiculous  in  that 
movement  has  drifted 
into  the  Inmber-room  of 
memory,  but  that  real 
revival  of  taste  to  which 
it  was  the  prelude  has 
sunk  deep  among  the 
English-speaking  race, 
and  now  in  the  begin- 


ning of  another  century  represents  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  and  the  revival 
of  the  fit,  in  almost  all  provinces  of  art. 

The  revival  has  taken  some  time,  for 
as  Mr.  Bunthorne  put  it,  **You  can't  get 
high  sBsthetic  tastes  like  trousers,  ready- 
made. 

^stheticism  has  survived  this  amus- 
ing mockery,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  it 
has  and  that  these  transcendental  germs 
have  grown  to  a  spreading  tree  of  gener- 
ous proportions  under  which  we  may 
rest  in  Liberty.  m.  g.  splatt. 


An  Old  Japansse  Bronze 
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MESSRS.     CHARLES     SCRIB-     though  some  very  elaborate,  and  in  price 
NER'S    SONS'     publication,     prohibitive,  pubUcations  have  been  made 
* 'Oriental  Rugs,''  by  Mr.  John     in  Vienna.     In  the  early  days  of  The 
Kimberly  Mumford,  has  met     House  Beautiful,  in  Volumes  I  and  H, 
with  unexpected  success,  in  spite  of  its     quite  a  feature  was  made  of    oriental 
price,  which  precludes  it  from  being  a     rugs,  and  the  distinctive  qualities  and 
* 'popular"  book.*    It  has  run  through     marks     of    the     various     kinds     were 

described  very  practically  by 
Mr.  Walter  E.  Browne.  The 
poetic  side  of  oriental  rugs — 
and  who  will  gainsay  that 
they  have  in  their  histories 
nothing  but  prose — is  best 
treated  in  Mr.  EUwanger's 
*'The  Story  of  My  House," 
which  you  should  not  read 
unless  you  have  the  where- 
withal immediately  to  sally 
forth  and  spend  your  last 
dollar  on  a  Daghestan,  Coulas, 
or  Jourdes  masterpiece. 

It  would  seem  almost  sac- 
rilegious to  turn  from  the 
consideration  of  these  gems 
of  oriental  art  work  to  that 
of  some  modern  and  Amer- 
ican imitations.  But  yet,  if 
less  poetic,  they  are  very 
practical  successes,  and  good 
enough  as  replicas  to  have 
won  a  medal  in  Paris.  Many 
examples  are  now  on  exhi- 
Platk  OP  YuNG-TCHiNG  Period,  1723-1735.  Ph(bnixks  bition  in  Union  Square,  and 
AND  Flowers  in  Enamels.    Bed  and  Gold  Border        with  all  the  prejudices  of  a 

worshiper  of  the  antique  and 
the  first  edition  within  one  week  of  pub-  the  real,  I  must  confess  they  are  the 
lication,  and  as  many  of  its  illustrations  best  things  I  have  seen  of  the  kind.  The 
are  in  color,  by  a  new  and  very  success-  color,  texture,  and  designs  are  quite 
ful  process,  the  second  edition  will  not  perfect,  and  with  no  hesitation  at  all  I 
be  ready  until  February.  When  one  would  recommend  them  much  above 
considers  how  many  people  nowadays  most  of  the  modern-made,  though  genu- 
have  at  least  a  few  oriental  rugs,  and  ine,  oriental  rugs.  For  the  trade  has 
periodically  are  called  upon  to  choose  fallen  into  the  mire  of  commercialism, 
others  as  gifts  or  to  admire  or  criticise  without  the  perfection  and  finish  that 
those  of  friends  and  relatives,  it  does  American  commercialism  gives  to  its 
not  seem  strange  that  an  authoritative  products.  Hasty  workmanship  and  ani- 
work  on  the  subject  should  meet  with  line  dyes  in  place  of  vegetable  have  all 
success.  There  are  practically  no  books  but  ruined  the  famous  art. 
on  the  subject  in  the  English  language,  These  American  rugs  have  none  of  the 
*  Seven  doiiare  and  fifty  cents,  net.  luxurious  irregularity,   the  fascinating 
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incongruities,  and  the  genii-conjured 
memories  of  those  that  Ellwanger  wrote 
about,  but  they  are  certainly  very  good 

carpets. 

«  *  *  « 

The  Times  Saturday  Review  recently 
commented  upon  the  revival  of  interest 
in  semi-precious  stones,  especially  those 
in  which  color  played  an  equal  part  with 
brilliancy.    The  paragraph  is  as  follows : 

' 'Judging  from  recent  displays 
at  the  Horse  Show  and  theaters, 
colored  precious  stones  have  be- 
come quite  the  vogue.  The  cheap- 
looking,  porcelain-like  turquois, 
surrounded  with  diamonds,  flares 
its  obtrusive  and  lifeless  blue 
everywhere.  Sapphires,  rubies, 
emeralds,  opals,  and  pearls,  es- 
pecially the  black  pearl,  flnd 
favor  with  my  lady  of  the  elabo- 
rate toilettes.  Even  coral  has  once 
more  found  fanciers,  as  it  had  in 
the  days  of  our  grandmothers. 
This  is  said  to  be  an  echo  of 
Vienna  first  and  London  later. 
Those  gems  already  mentioned, 
with  the  topaz,  the  amethyst,  the 
chrysolite,  and  other  semi-pre- 
cious stones,  find  resting-places 
in  nests  of  diamonds  on  neck- 
laces, brooches,  and  pendants,  as 
well  as  in  rings,  bracelets,  corse- 
lets, and  other  trinkets  with 
which  womankind  delights  to 
adorn  herself,  and  with  which 
mankind  likes  to  see  her  adorned, 
for  there  is  a  touch  of  savagery 
that  revels  in  that  sort  of  thing  in 
all  of  us..  Infinite  variety  is 
shown  in  the  cutting  and  setting 
of  those  gems  already  shown. 
Among  the  importations  of  pretty 
things  for  the  season,  this  change 
from  the  diamond  unadorned  is  very  noticeable.'' 


the  most  delightful  of  them  was  a  loan 
exhibition  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of 
Decorative  Art,  of  samplers,  fans,  and 
miniatures.  Specimens  of  colonial  and 
early  English  needlework,  in  the  shape 
of  samplers  from  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Drake,  were  among  the  most 
interesting  exhibits. 

The  New  York  Society  of  Ceramic 
Arts  held  its  ninth  annual  exhibition  at 


Semi-Eoo-Shell  Plate,  1723-1735.  Figures  Brilliant  in 
COLOR;  Delicate  Bose-Pink  Predominating  in  Border 


The  House  Beautiful  has  on  several 
occasions  printed  articles  strongly  com- 
mending these  forgotten  gems  to  public 
attention,  and  it  is  indeed  an  encour- 
aging sign  of  the  times  that  even  the 
fashionable  world  can  break  away  from 
the  long-worshiped  fetich  of  the  dia- 
mond. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  small  exhibitions  in  New  York  are 
numerous  enough  to  keep  one  busy,  and 
the  interest  they  arouse  is  encouraging  to 
workers  in  the  arts  and  crafts.     One  of 


the  Waldorf  Hotel.  Mr.  Oharles  Volk- 
mar  was  easily  the  most  important 
exhibitor.  His  work  is  pretty  well 
known  by  this  time,  as  it  is  a  number  of 
years  since  he  established  his  famous 
Corona  Kiln.  It  has  qualities  very 
beautiful  and  charming,  and  has  none 
of  the  amateur  feeling  which  it  would 
seem  harder  for  pottery  workers  to  shake 
off  than  those  of  any  other  handicraft. 

There  was  also  a  commendable  exhibi- 
tion of  arts  and  crafts  at  the  new  house 
of  the  National  Arts  Club,  at  37  and  39 
West  Thirty-fourth  Street. 

Dealers  and  connoisseurs  in  beautiful 
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china  and  bronze  no  doubt  read  in  the 
daily  press  of  the  alleged  looting  by  the 
European  soldiers  in  China  with  differ- 
ent sensations  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 
They  remember  that  directly  after  the 
Japanese  war  were  discovered  in  this 
country  many  unusual  and  masterly 
pieces,  which  Japanese  soldiers  had 
**picked  up'*  in  China  during  the  cam- 
paign. It  is  therefore  conceivable  that 
very  shortly  we  shall  see  on  sale  many 
rare  objects  for  centuries  hidden  in  the 
forbidden  precincts  of  Chinese  palaces. 
The  only  —  and  a  serious  —  doubt  is 
whether  there  are  many  European 
soldiers  with  enough  discretion  to 
''loot*'  intelligently.  The  picking 
must  be  good;  but  our  enlisted  men  are 
not  artistically  of  the  stuff  that  those  of 
Japan  are,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  they 
may  stamp  under  their  boot-heels  a 
priceless  china  cup  and  carry  home 
triumphantly  some  foolish  but  gaudy 
sword  made  to  sell  to  the  ^^barbarians.*' 
The  Chinese  are  masters  of  design. 
Even  much  of  their  cheap  stuff  is  perfect 
in  decoration,  and  plates  can  be  pur- 
chased in  Chinese  shops  in  Mott  or  Pell 
streets,  New  York,  which  for  color  and 
design  are  remarkable  productions.  Our 
foremost  artists  could  not  surpass  them, 
and  made  under  our  system,  they  would 
have  to  bring  exorbitant  prices.  The 
plates  illustrated  are  from  the  well- 
known  Garland  collection,  and  are  of 
very  great  value  because  of  their  age  and 
intrinsic  beauty.  They  illustrate,  how- 
ever, the  profusion  and  generosity  of 

the  designers. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

We  are  continually  hearing  fairy 
stories  like  that  of  a  lad  of  eighteen, 
who  had  charge  of  the  telephone  booths 
in  the  Stock  Exchange,  who  secured  so 
many  good  tips  that  he  cleared  up 
seventy-eight  thousand  dollars  last  win- 
ter, and  has  now  gone  into  business 
on  his  own  account.  I  have  recently 
heard  a  story  pertaining  to  the  begin- 
ning of  one  of  the  cleverest  dealers  in 
antiques  in  New  York,  which,  though 
dealing    in    more    modest    figures,    as 


befits  Fourth  Avenue  when  compared 
to  Wall  Street,  still  has  the  air  of  ro- 
mance and  fable  about  it.  This  dealer, 
then  quite  voung,  had  in  his  possession 
thirty  old  cnina  pepper-pots.  He  doubt- 
less had  picked  them  up  here  and  there 
for  his  own  amusement.  Some  were  in 
the  shape  of  diminutive  **tobeys,'' 
others  blue  and  white,  or  decorated  in 
various  ways.  Though  all  of  them 
were  inexpensive,  they  were  doubtless 
well  selected,  as  the  man  in  ques- 
tion has  very  excellent  taste.  Enter 
then  a  good  fairy  in  the  shape  of  an  old 
gentleman  with  plenty  of  money  and  a 
fad  for  collecting.  He  had  never  heard 
of  a  collection  of  pepper-pots,  but  was 
struck  with  the  novel^  of  the  idea,  and 
would  not  take  nay  for  his  answer.  The 
embryo  dealer  wanted  the  pepper-pots 
himself,  but  he  could  not  resist  the  offer 
of  ten  dollars  apiece,  and  sold  his  collec- 
tion for  three  hundred  dollars.  The 
good  fairy,  however,  did  not  then  and 
there  vanish  into  smoke,  but  continued 
to  wave  his  wand,  and  offered  the  young 
man  ten  more  dollars  for  each  and  every 
pepper-pot  he  might  subsequently  pro- 
duce. The  dealer  proceeded  at  once 
to  England  with  his  three  hundred 
dollars,  and  his  wife,  where  together 
they  walked  through  the  smaller  towns 
and  villages  of  the  rural  districts.  At 
every  place  they  inquired  for  pepper- 
pots,  and  eventually  returned  to  this 
country  with  one  hundred  and  two, 
which  they  proceeded  to  cash  for  one 
thousand  dollars,  having  generously 
thrown  in  the  two  extra  pots  for  noth- 
ing !  With  this  money  the  young  man 
established  himself  in  business,  and 
judging  from  his  present  appearance  he 
has  lived  happily  ever  afterward.  As 
for  the  good  old  fairy,  he  continued  as 
he  began,  and  when  he  died,  left  behind 
him  either  one  thousand  or  two  thousand 
china  pepper-pots,  it  seems  rather  imma- 
terial which,  for  in  either  case  **he  died 
too  soon,''  as  the  hero  of  this  fable  said 
with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
Moral— don't  begin. 

OLIVER  COLEMAN. 
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A  SERMON   IN   CHURCH   BUILDING 


THOUSANDS  of  church  -  spires 
prick  the  blue  in  this  broad  land 
of  ours,  but  artists  and  architects 
and  travelers  join  in  saying  that 
the  most  picturesque  of  them  all  springs 
from  the  western  edge  of  the  continent 
— the  spire  of  the  church  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.  This  romantically  beautiful 
edifice  houses  a  little  company  of  those 
who  keep  the  Swedenborgian  faith,  but 
its  auditorium  is  often  filled  with  lovers 
of  art,  bound  by  no  creed  except  the 
love  of  beauty. 

Hundreds  of  American  churches  repre- 
sent vastly  more  money  than  this  gem 
of  a  chapel.  The  building  cost  only 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  the  lot  the  same,  figures  within  the 
reach  of  many  a  congregation  which, 
harnessed  to  a  mortgage,  gasps  and 
strains  against  its  load  of  debt.  The 
Swedenborgians,     who      planned     and 


inhabit  this  lovely  edifice,  were  in  no 
haste.  They  waited  for  years — about 
twenty-five,  I  believe — from  their  foun- 
dation as  a  society  until  the  time  seemed 
to  be  ripe  for  the  building  of  their  house 
beautiful.  And  then  it  came  as  if 
brought  by  ravens.  No  member  can 
tell  you  how  much  the  church  cost;  no 
one  can  say  how  the  money  was  raised. 
There  was  never  any  appeal  for  funds ; 
there  was  never  any  pulpiteering  for 
money.  There  is  but  a  handful  of 
members,  some  seventy-five  congenial 
people,  and  when  they  were  moved  to 
give,  they  gave  to  the  building  fund 
until  at  last  there  was  money  enough 
to  give  their  dream  a  concrete  form. 
Still  the  members  say,  ^^We  do  not 
know  how  the  money  was  raised.''  So 
literally  do  they  put  into  execution  that 
difficult  injunction  concerning  the  left 
hand's  relation  to  the  right,  that  no 
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member  knows  what  any  other  member 
gave.  I  doubt  if  any  single  one  remem- 
bers the  amount  of  his  own  contribution ; 
from  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  they 
are  an  idealistic  and  unworldly  people, 
and  that  their  church  embodies  these 
qualities,  most  refreshing  in  these  days 
of  case-hardened  materialism. 

The  church  stands  on  the  corner  of 
Lyon  and  Washington  streets,  in  San 
Francisco,  quite  remote  from  centers  of 
trade,  but  near  the  top  of  a  hill  which 
commands  a  wide  sweep  of  purpling 
hills  and  bay.     The  lot  is  102  by  58 


All  Birds  are  Welgomb 

feet,  if  you  must  have  details,  and 
slopes  toward  the  south,  rising  as  it 
approaches  the  corner,  where  there  is  a 
high  bank.  This  necessitated  a  wall  of 
concrete  more  than  a  man's  height, 
over  which  green  vines  tumble,  and 
which  is  often  merry  as  a  May  morning 
with  a  riot  of  the  rose-pink  blossoms 
and  the  green  and  varnished  leaves  of 
the  ivy  geranium,  which  is  too  prodigal 
by  half  and  too  passionately  luxuriant 
to  fit  the  austere  appearance  of  the  ordi- 
nary church. 

Given  a  bit  of  ground  of  these  dimen- 
sions and  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars,  the  average  board  of  church 
trustees  would  have  felt  it  incumbent  on 


them  to  see  that^the  building  covered 
the  whole  lot,  and  that  the  mortgage 
covered  site,  building,  and  all.  The 
church  would  rise,  a  box-like  horror, 
with  a  steeple  or  two  and  a  strip  of  land 
running  around  it  like  a  skimpy  ribbon 
— not  even  an  apology  for  God's  acre. 
But  these  builders  appreciate  the  value 
of  a  setting.  They  took  as  little  as 
might  be  of  their  land  for  a  church,  and 
turned  all  the  rest  of  the  site  into  an 
Eden,  full  of  flowering  things  and 
living  green — a  place  where  God  seems 
very  near.  Their  high  wall — the  one 
frescoed  with  geraniums — screens  them 
from  the  street,  the  church  shelters 
them  from  the  prevailing  winds,  and  the 
whole  plot  is  warm  and  sunny  and 
grateful  all  the  year  as  a  Florida 
winter.  The  garden-walks  lead  nowhere 
in  particular,  except  to  some  singularly 
perfect  shrub  or  tree.  In  one  comer 
rises  a  slender,  spidery  cross  of  iron 
which  once  decorated  some  one  of  the 
Franciscan  missions,  fast  melting  into 
Mother  Earth  in  California.  Nor  is  the 
garden  untenanted.  The  birds  love  to 
nest  there  out  of  the  wind,  so  the 
trustees  caused  to  be  constructed  a 
wide,  shallow  pool  of  stone,  sunk  like 
a  saucer  in  the  green  velvet  of  the  lawn, 
always  filled  to  its  brim  with  water, 
which  reflects  as  in  a  mirror  the  trees 
that  bend  to  look  in  and  to  watch  the 
hundreds  of  feathered  creatures  that 
daily  bathe  there  and  preen  their 
feathers. 

In  general  lines,  the  church  follows 
the  mission  architecture  of  California, 
with  arches  adapted  from  the  Moorish 
and  a  tower  that  gives  dignity  and  aspi- 
ration to  the  whole.  The  walls  are  of 
concrete  and  hard-burned  brick,  and  the 
roof  of  Spanish  tiles.  It  would  have 
been  economy  of  space  to  have  entered 
from  the  street,  but  this  would  have 
been  the  ordinary  way  and  much  too 
commonplace  for  an  edifice  so  unusual. 
Consequently,  one  steps  in  from  the 
street  to  a  deep-shadowed  little  vesti- 
bule. There  is  no  door;  there  is  no 
sign;  the  name  of  the  church  appears 
nowhere,  and  the  stranger  is  tempted  to 
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withdraw  hurriedly,  lest  he  be  trespass- 
ing on  some  one's  private  grounds.  The 
path  leads  around  the  church  through 
the  garden,  past  the  bird-pool,  and  the 
entrance  to  the  building  is  at  the  far 
end.  But  the  visitor  does  not  lose  any- 
thing during  tha  passage,  for  at  every 
step  in  the  ideal  garden  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct elevation  in  mood,  and  the  quiet 
and  peace  and  gentle  retirement  of  the 
place  appeal  to  him  more  strongly  with 
every  moment.  There  is  nothing  worldly 
about  this  house  of  God;  this  is  no 
temple  to  Mammon.      It  seems  like  a 


The  Shadowy  Vestibule 

place  where  one  should  leave  one's  san- 
dals in  some  outer  portico,  and  enter 
only  clean-shod  and  pure  of  heart. 
The  mystery  of  the  place  is  distinctly 
unmodem,  and  the  ascetic  spirit  of 
the  old  missions  so  strong  that  unless  it 
is  pointed  out,  one  entirely  forgets  to 
look  up  at  the  finger-wide  window  in 
the  tower  which  was  brought  by  one  of 
the  members  from  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  same  leaded  pane  through  which 
the^light  filtered  upon  the  renowned 
dead  of  the  Abbey  for  hundreds  of 
years  offers  no  resistance  now  to  the 
sunshine  of  an  empire  undreamed  of 
when  that  glass  was  made. 
The  sudden  passing  from  the  blinding 


sunshine  to  the  black  interior  of  the 
church  is  startling,  and  one  gropes  to  a 
seat — this  church  without  a  sign  has 
also  dispensed  with  ushers — and  sits  for 
a  moment  or  two  before  the  readjusted 
eyes  are  able  to  take  note  of  the  sur- 
roundings. The  auditorium  is  rectangu- 
lar, fifty  feet  long  by  thirty  wide  by 
eighteen  high,  I  think  the  dimensions 
are.  The  first  thing  that  impresses  you 
is  the  Gothic  effect  which  the  little  room 
expresses  so  forcibly.  Who  was  it  that 
said  that  the  first  Gothic  idea  was  con- 
ceived in  forest-aisles  where  the  inter- 
lacing branches  formed  the  groined 
roof!  This  idea  has  been  most  per- 
fectly carried  out  in  this  church  by  the 
sundown  sea.  Not  by  pillars  or  columns 
is  the  roof  upborne,  but  by  great  tree- 
stems,  still  covered  with  native  bark. 
The  trees  are  madrones,  and  there  are 
six  pairs  of  them.  You  seem  to  be  in  a 
forest,  the  trunks  rising  at  either  side. 
The  walls  are  wainscoted  with  Oregon 
pine,  spared  from  the  fiend  with  the 
paint-pot.  Down  the  side  toward  the 
garden  are  windows,  plain  and  leaded. 
Clambering  roses  throw  themselves 
against  the  panes  in  a  perfect  ecstasy, 
and  the  green  light  which  filters  through 
their  juicy  leaves  is  further  tempered  by 
curtains  of  soft,  brown,  porous  stuff. 
But  there  is  one  window  which  is  not 
green  and  brown.  In  the  very  center 
of  this  wall  is  a  small,  square  aperture 
which  glows  with  living  light.  It  shows 
St.  Christopher  crossing  the  river  with 
the  Child  in  his  arms,  and  is  as  much  a 
picture  as  any  canvas  to  which  painter 
ever  laid  brush.  I  have  seen  many 
stained  windows,  but  never  one  that 
made  my  heart  throb  like  this  wonderful 
St.  Christopher,  with  the  blended  blues 
and  greens  of  sky  and  water ;  with  his 
dark  head  and  the  light  on  one  bare 
brown  limb,  advanced  for  another  step, 
and  the  luminous  head  of  the  Child  on 
his  arm — the  only  convincing  halo  I 
have  ever  seen.  This  is  not  a  thing  of 
gilt  paper  and  tinsel,  but  a  golden  glow, 
as  though  a  small  sun  were  giving  off 
light  and  warmth  and  all  good  and 
desirable  things.     There  is  a  hood  out- 
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rich  in  tone,  painted  by  Wil- 
liam Keith,  the  dean  of  Cali- 
fornia landscape  painters,  and 
by  far  the  most  telented,  and 
given  by  him  out  of  his  love 
for  this  charming  church.  The 
themes  are  the  seasons,  trans- 
lated and  changed  to  suit  Cal- 
ifornia, and  the  panels,  instead 
of  showing  the  conventional 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter,  are  devoted  to  the 
early  and  late  rains  and  to  the 
two  seasons  of  harvest.  This 
story  of  the  western  seasons 
tells  the  gradual  change  of  the 
hills  from  brown  to  green,  to 
brown  again,  and  describes  viv- 
idly the  luscious  colors  of  the 
meadows  and  the  deep  shadows 
of  the  oaks.  These  pictures 
are  simply  sunk  in  the  pine 
walls,  guiltless  of  framing. 
Under  each  one  is  a  black  iron 
bracket  with  three  wax  can- 
dles, and  the  same  simple  and 
primitive  lighting  arrange- 
ments appear  on  the  opposite 
walls  between  the  windows. 

The  fourth  wall  is  occupied 

by    a    great    fireplace,     wide- 

CoBKER  OP  THE  Chancel,  Showikg  Mb.  Keith's  pouthcd  aud  cavemous  as  any 

MUEAL  Painting  ^?  ^\  "^^«t   hospitable   man- 

sion  house.  It  is  of  brick, 
fitted  with  andirons  and  fire- 
side the  window,  and  by  its  rise  and  fall  dogs  that  end  in  crosses.  Summer  and 
the  artist-members  of  the  church  temper  winter  a  wood  fire  burns  there.  No 
the  light  to  the  saint.  When  the  sun  clouds  of  incense  here;  no  odor  of 
shines  on  him  directly  his  glory  is  myrrh  and  frankincense,  but  the  pun- 
unbearable,  gent  aroma  of  burning  wood  always  in 
High  up  in  the  wall,  over  the  chancel,  the  air,  the  last  fragrant  breath  of  ex- 
is  another  gem  of  a  window,  small  and  piring  trees,  a  tang  as  of  a  forest  fire, 
round,  set  like  a  jewel  out  of  reach.  Its  carrying  out  the  suggestion  of  tree- 
theme  is  a  garden.  Lavender  iris  grows  trunks  in  the  dim,  dark  room.  On 
at  the  base  of  a  shallow  stone  bowl,  summer  Sundays  there  is  but  a  little 
filled  to  the  brim  with  water.  A  branch  snapping  fire  and  a  faint  fragrance,  just 
of  a  flowering  apple-tree  is  reflected  in  enough  to  take  away  that  chill  that 
the  sheet  of  quicksilver,  and  on  the  edge  almost  always  lingers  till  noon  in  San 
of  the  pool  balances  a  bird,  even  as  in  Francisco.  Of  winter  mornings,  when 
the  garden  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  it  is  cool  or  wet,  a  great  backlog  blazes 
Down  the  other  side  of  the  church,  away,  filling  the  church  with  light  and 
opposite  the  windows,  are  four  large  warmth  and  perfume.  Late-comers 
mural  landscapes,  long  and  narrow  and     gather  at  the  fire  and  warm  themselves 
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fireplace,  smothered  in  shadows,  too. 
In  one  corner,  near  the  reading-desk, 
which  is  scarcely  raised  above  the  floor, 
is  the  small  organ,  on  the  top  of  which 
stands  a  brown  jar  of  foliage.  There  is 
a  branch  from  an  oak,  shaped  like  a 
perfect  tree,  with  cobwebs  of  Spanish 
moss  hanging  from  it.  There  are  limbs 
of  eucalyptus,  crisp  and  brown,  at  least 
a  year  old,  and  wonderfully  softened 
into  mauves  and  browns.  There  are  a 
few  rushes  and,  perhaps,  an  artichoke 
flower  or  two — at  any  rate  everything 
brown  and  somber  and  harmonious, 
rich  as  the  flavor  of  old  wine,  according 
perfectly  with  this  temple  of  the  trees. 
On  a  pedestal  at  the  other  side  of  the 
desk  is  a  graceful  Japanese  vase  of 
clear,  pale  color,  with  great  masses  of 
some  dark  green,  shiny  shrub,  and  this 


and  dry  their  garments  before  the  genial 
blaze,  and  draw  their  seats  close,  so  that 
the  red  light  plays  on  heads  bowed  in 
prayer. 

There  are  no  pews  in  the  church  of 
the  New  Jerusalem.  The  floor  is  of 
polished  pine,  and  for  the  hundred 
people  whom  the  place  will  hold  are 
chairs,  beautifully  modeled,  suggestive 
of  the  primitive  old  mission  furnishings, 
but  with  a  certain  indescribable  variation 
from  the  straight  line  that  eliminates 
every  suggestion  of  awkwardness.  I 
have  seen  keeling  peons  on  mosaic  floors 
in  Mexico ;  I  have  seen  old  carved  pews 
with  quaint  worm-eaten  doors ;  modem 
pews,  a  horror  of  appliqu6  work  and 
varnish;  opera-chairs,  upholstered  in 
red  plush,  which  fall  down  with  a  bang 
in  prayer-time;  but  I  have  never  seen 
seats  which  so  perfectly  fitted 
their  environment  as  these. 
Perhaps  the  congruity  arises 
from  tJie  fact  that  fliev  too  were 
designed  by  the  architect,  A. 
Page  Brown,  who  planned  the 
church  but  a  short  time  before 
his  untimely  death.  The 
frames  of  the  chairs  are  of 
maple  and  the  seats  are  of  Cali- 
fornia tules,  beautifully  braid- 
ed by  hand.  The  seats  are  ex- 
ceedingly comfortable,  and  in 
front  of  each  is  a  Japanese 
woven  grass-mat,  which  dulls 
the  footfalls  and  comforts  the 
knees  of  the  faithful. 

I  have  sidd  nothing  about 
the  chancel — the  very  soul  of 
the  church — for  to  me  the  fire- 
place seems  like  the  sacred 
heart  of  things,  and  it  is  hard 
to  withdraw  the  eyes  from  this 
glowing  magnet  even  to  look 
at  the  reading-desk.  The 
chancel  is  at  the  east  end,  un- 
derneath the  round  window 
with  the  iris  and  the  bathing 
bird.  The  reading-desk  is  of 
pine,  unstained,  and  behind 
it  is  a  settee,  sunk  in  shad- 
ows and  made   to    match  the 

settles   at  either   side.*  of  the 

"Limbs  op  Eucalyptus,  Crisp  and  Beown" 
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is  all  the  color  there  is  in  the  church, 
except  the  radiance  of  the  colored  win- 
dows, the  landscapes,  and  the  fire.  The 
preacher  comes  in  from  behind  a  screen 
of  wood.  He  moves  so  softly  and  sits 
so  far  back  in  the  shadow  that  he  seems 
some  gentle  ghost.  The  more  I  look  at 
this  chancel,  the  more  impressed  I  am 
with  its  wonderful  lighting  effects.  The 
windows  are  so  arranged  and  curtained 
that  when  the  first  notes  of  the  scrip- 
tural reading  float  out  on  the  air  they 
seem  to  come  from  absolute  darkness, 
and  then,  as  the  speaker  advances  a 
little  more  into  view,  the  light  falls, 
concentrated,  on  his  pale,  scholarly  face 
and  his  silver  hair,  leaving  the  slender 
body  entirely  in  the  shadow.  There  are 
chants  and  songs — primitive  music  and 
a  simple  service  and  short  sermon,  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  utter  simplicity 
of  the  interior.  There  are  no  notices. 
The  preacher  does  not  announce  that 
**The  Ladies'  Aid  Society  will  meet  on 
Saturday,  and  prayer-meeting  will  be 
held  in  this  house  on  Wednesday 
night.*'  There  is  no  note  of  the  world 
to  mar  the  really  spiritual  service — no 
offertory,  no  clinking  collection-boxes, 
no  deacons  with  squeaking  soles — noth- 
ing of  the  earth,  earthy.  Your  thoughts 
are  very  far  away  from  these  things.  It 
is  a  great  deal  for  a  service  to  live  up  to 
this  edifice,  but  the  Eev.  Joseph  Wor- 
cester, whose  thought  this  church  em- 
bodies, compasses  it;  for  he  is  gentle  as 
a  nan,  ascetic  as  some  secluded  friar, 
entirely  sanctified.  He  does  not  believe 
in  notices  of  services  in  the  newspapers ; 
he  it  is  who  objects  to  any  sign  on  the 
church ;  he  is  not  anxious  to  proseljrte ; 
he  abhors  a  collection.  The  pastor  is  as 
unusual  as  the  church.  Hidden  away 
in  a  shadowy  corner  is  an  iron-bound 
box  for  voluntary  contributions.  But 
the  members  do  not  know  how  the 
pastor's  salary  is  raised  or  the  church 
supported— the  ravens  again. 

The  place  has  cast  a  peculiar  spell  and 
fascination  upon  every  one  who  has  had 
even  a  remote  connection  with  it.  The 
workmen  who  laid  the  walls  became 
interested  in  their  work  far  beyond  the 


ordinary  journeyman's  interest.  They 
worked  overtime  from  sheer  love  of  the 
church;  and  when  a  swallow  built  a 
nest  under  the  eaves,  they  took  innumer- 
able pains  not  to  disturb  her,  and  spread 
a  feast  of  crumbs  from  their  luncheon- 
baskets. 

But  best  of  all  is  the  story  of  the 
trees.  Eev.  Joseph  Worcester  was  in 
the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  and  he 
selected  the  lusty  young  madrones  for 
the  pillars  of  the  temple.  He  told  the 
young  mountaineer  on  whose  wood-lot 
they  grew  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  destined.  The  mountaineer  was  a 
practical  young  fellow  to  whom  the  tree 
meant  nothing  more  than  its  market 
price.  But  as  he  cut  the  trees  he  grew 
thoughtful.  Doors  hitherto  unsus- 
pected opened  to  him,  and  the  Dryads 
of  the  forest,  chaplet-crowned,  stood 
before  him.  One  day  he  said  to  the 
clergyman:  **No  hands  but  mine  have 
touched  those  trees,  and  I  can't  bear  to 
think  of  them  being  handled  as  freight. 
If  you  will  let  me  carry  them  to  the  city 
in  my  wagon,  it  shall  not  cost  you  any 
more  than  by  train."  The  clergyman 
was  willing.     He  liked  the  idea. 

So  the  mountaineer  harnessed  his 
horse  to  his  heavy  wagon,  took  the  trees 
and  his  wife  and  children,  and  started 
toward  the  city.  The  horses  jingled 
down  many  a  long  mile  of  mountain 
road,  for  the  teamsters'  horses  in  Cali- 
fornia are  musical  with  sleigh-bells. 
Once  there  was  a  breakdown,  and  the 
accommodating  country  people  where 
the  accident  occurred  lent  heavier 
wheels  to  the  mountaineer.  Once  a 
blacksmith's  services  were  necessary, 
but  when  the  smith  heard  that  the  trees 
were  for  a  church  he  refused  to  be 
compensated. 

At  last  the  jingling  team  drew  up  in 
front  of  the  unfinished  charch,  and  the 
trees  were  put  into  place — still  by  the 
same  hands  that  cut  them.  And  this 
was  the  spirit  which  built  the  church  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  and  which  still 
maintains  it  in  all  its  charming  sim- 

P  ^^"y-  MABEL  CLARE  CRAFT. 
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PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE 
TEXTILE  MATERIAL 

THE  peculiar  quality  of  the  textile 
material  places  it  in  the  f  orerank 
of  all  fabrics  conjured  into  form 
by  mortals  for  their  use.  Stone, 
metal,  and  wood,  capable  of  being  pat 
to  much  service,  stop  far  short  in 
their  utilitarian  nature  of  cotton,  flax, 
wool,  silk,  and  such  commodities.  As 
the  dawn  of  civilizations  brought  the 
grades,  or  the  classes,  and  a  desire  to 
be  fittingly  garbed,  so  their  clothing 
demanded  gradings  and  changes  from 
leaves,  or  the  sUns  of  wild  beasts, 
which  at  first  were  chosen  by  these  mor- 
tals as  more  desirable  than  their  own. 
We  have  not  learned  just  when  such 
demands  first  fell  upon  the  early 
peoples,  or  by  what  silent  stages  the 
present  needs  were  reached.  It  is  suffi- 
cient here  to  say  that  at  some  time  it 
occurred  to  the  race  that  a  cotton  night- 
gown was  preferable  to  a  skin,  that  its 
workaday  clothes  would  not  answer  for 
bank  holidays,  and  that  the  materials  in 
hand  were  not  conducive  to  that  constant 
change  of  costume  made  necessary  by 
season,  occupation,  and  rank. 

To  us  modems  the  difficulty  will  be 
easily  seen,  and  the  necessity  of  overcom- 
ing it.  It  would  be  perplexing  to  wear 
the  same  skin  at  a  yellow  luncheon, 
a  pink  tea,  and  a  chrysanthemum  ball 
on  the  same  day,  and  it  would  be  equal- 
ly perplexing  to  find  proper  skins  to 
suit  the  situation, — a  monkey  rainy- 
day  skirt  for  morning,  a  goat  en  traine 
in  the  afternoon,  and  a  bear  cut  very 
d^ollet^  at  night.  So  the  thing  had 
to  come,  just  as  certainly  as  an  aban- 
donment of  metal  headgear  once  used 
in  times  of  war  and  wooden  shoes  in 
times  cf  peace.  And  the  textile  fabric 
came — and  survived — as  the  fitting  one 
for  all  purposes  of  dress,  on  account 
of  its  possibilities  and  its  adaptability 
to  that  higher  purpose  for  which  it  is 
renowned.  From  the  commonest  inter- 
lacing of  grasses  and  leaves,  in  its  Silk  Brocatelle  prom  a  Wall-Hanging 
earliest    stage,    there    grew    wondrous              in  the  Vatican.    Crimson  on  Ivory 
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QoTHiG  Silk  Damask  in  Crimson  and 

Silver 

Design  by  Raphael 


Early  Byzantine  Silk  Brocade 
Reds,  Blues,  and  Yellows  on  Ivory 
French  Copy  of  Old  Spanish  Vestinent 


weavingsj'of  silken  stuffs,  graced  with 
jewels  and  silver  and  gold. 

I  shall  make  little  or  no  further  com- 
ment on  carpets  or  clothes — each  is  a 
theme  in  itself;  I  shall  make  no  refer- 
ence to  the  commercial  or  domestic 
varieties  of  the  commodity — all  have 
their  places  to  fill;  but  there  is  one 
branch  of  this  industry  which  has  made 
for  piety  and  the  advancement  of  every 
race,  to  which  the  textile  material  more 
ably  lent  itself  than  all  the  rest.  It 
taught  weavers  to  work  for  the  work's 
sake ;  and  it  would  seem  that  from  such 
workers  as  these  the  people  of  Hans 
Andersen's  little  settlement  in  White- 
hall, Wisconsin,  had  taken  their  legend, 
written  over  the  entrance  or  gateway 
of  their  town,  *'The  best  results  of  toil 
and  care  are  those  which  we  with  others 
share.''  For  the  toil  and  care  of  the 
workers  at  the  loom  shown  in  the  wall- 
hangings  made  ages  ago  have  indeed 


given  results  unrivaled  in  charm  and 
beauty  by  any  other  fabric  known. 

The  history  of  the  loom  from  its  earli- 
est known  existence  is  encyclopedic 
property,  and  every  one  is  expected  to 
be  acquainted  with  it.  It«  practical 
application  to  its  appointed  work — ^the 
weaving,  or  interlacing,  of  certain 
materials  into  a  fabric — is  also  studied.- 
The  evolution  of  tapestry-weaving, 
which  reached  its  high  standard  of  inter- 
est and  renown  in  the  period  of  ttie 
Raphael  cartoons,  when  the  greatest 
painters  were  not  above  making  sub- 
jects, and  were  engaged  for  the  purpose, 
the  weaver's  work  in  the  looms,  and 
the  various  steps  of  improvement  in  the 
loom  from  crude  beams  fastened  between 
the  trunks  of  growing  trees  to  the 
^'Jacquard"  of  to-day,  are  also  traceable 
in  printed  histories.  The  westward 
movement,  and  northward,  in  about  the 
same    relative    directions    all    the    art 
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industries  are  known  to  have  taken,  from 
the  older  to  the  newer  civilizations  along  with 
the  arts  and  learning  and  commerce,  is  found 
in  the  annals  of  each  nation,  embedded  in  its 
progress  according  to  the  instinct  and  appre- 
ciation apportioned  thereto. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  great  brother- 
hood of  architects — followers  of  the  monu- 
ment builders  of  the  world — that  they  must 
take  advantage  of  their  opportunities  to 
assist  in  the  spiritual  evolution  of  men  and 
nations;  that  they  must  create  for  time. 
They  must  do  as  their  masters  have  done — 
buUd  with  fervor,  and  call  in  the  aid  of  reli- 
gion for  the  higher  development  of  their  art. 
I  am  strengthened  in  this  thought  by  the 
history  of  the  specimens  of  textiles  here 
reproduced,  and  also  by  a  very  able  article  I 
found  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Architectural 
Review y  by  Mr.  Wilson,  entitled,  **Art  and 
Religion.''  It  is  so  full  of  rich  reasoning 
that  I  shall  give  an  idea  of  its  worth  in  three 
short  sentences:  ''We  see  how  religion  has 
fired  the  artist,  and  how  the  latter  has 
enriched  religion  by  some  new  aspect  of 
humanity,  some  newly  discovered  beauty, 
some  before  unimagined  harmony.  It  does 
not  matter  whether  we  look  at  savage  art  or 
at  that  of  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Greek,  or 
Roman,  the  art  is  the  gauge  of  the  spiritual 
capabilities  of  the  race,  the  measure  of  its 
penetration  into  the  unseen,  and  the  individ- 
ual works  are  milestones  of  progress.  This 
way  came  men  out  of  brutishness,  led  by 
the  lodestar  of  beauty;  and  though  it  is 
impossible  to  define  beauty,  a  definition  at 
best  is  but  a  cross-section  of  a  truth.  I  would 
call  beauty  the  result  of  the  immediate  cor- 
respondence between  life  and  environment.'' 

I  have  found  in  all  phases  or  forms  of 
decorative  subjects  that  the  best  work  is  in- 
spired by  religion — convent  and  monastery 
largely  among  the  producers,  and  church  and 
pontiff's  palace  never  slow  to  absorb  every- 
where the  product  so  enriched.  Life  and 
environment  must  be  what  we  make  them, 
and  these  being  in  harmony  with  the  divine 
must  and  will  produce  only  the  best — ^that 
which  is  harmonious  and  complete.  Then 
the  art  of  religion — the  beauty  of  holiness, 
and  the  religion  of  art — the  holiness  of 
beauty,  become   inseparable,  and  secure  to  qil^  Brocade  in  Fifty  Shades 

the  instinct  of  every  race.  original  in  Museum  of  Turin 
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Of  the  new  work  now  being  done,  we 
are  not  well  able  to  judge — it  is  new, 
it  is  different,  and  so  attractive  and 
interesting;  the  depth  of  the  gauge  of 
merit  embraced  in  the  new  work  is 
learned  only  by  the  test  of  time  (with 
art  as  with  literature).  A  book  is  written, 
read,  and  consigned  to  the  shelves; 
after  an  interval  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years,  it  again  comes  forth  to  be 
read  by  a  new  generation.  Its  retire- 
ment now  means  endless  oblivion  or 
a  third  revival  to  continued  reputation 
for  all  time.  Only  the  best  here  sur- 
vives, and  from  the  world's  large  prod- 
uct these  few  which  live  are  the  thrice- 
tried  refinings  from  the  whole;  they 
are  the  standards  for  all  judgments — 
the  E^alevalas,  the  Iliads,  the  Divine 
Comedies,  the  Bubaiyats,  the  Gids,  the 
Hamlets,  the  Fausts. 

Much  of  the  art  of  to-day  is  well 
named  ''secessional.''     It  secedes  from 


MODBBN  ENGU8H  WOOL  TaPBSTBT  IN 

Greens  and  Lemon- Yellows 
Strictly  Victorian 


An  Italian  Renaissance  Design  in 
Olive,  Wood-Browns,  and  Faded 
Pinks  and  Blues 


what  we  may  call  the  traditional  largely, 
and  yet  necessarily  savors  of  all  that 
has  gone  before.  I  see  in  it  Japanese 
infused  into  Gothic,  though  it  is  more 
subtly  done,  as  Mohametan  was  fused 
in  the  early  part  of  Italian  Renais- 
sance, and  Botticelli  welded  into  both 
so  cleverly  as  to  be  almost  living 
again.  The  attractive  beauty  of  our 
new  work  is  in  its  fewness  of  lines. 
Whether  this  is  a  finer  grasp  of  beauty 
or  the  result  of  a  nervous  haste,  time 
only  can  decide,  but  the  fact  remains 
we  can  show  no  such  subtle  blendings 
of  many  shades  and  colors  in  elaborated 
designs  in  the  new  work  as  is  found  in 
the  old.  And  designers  who  make  the 
most  elaborate  patterns,  while  showing 
unquestionable  skill  in  their  combina- 
tions of  lines,  are  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  take  the  time  to  blend  the 
wonderful  kinds  of  stitches  in  their 
weaving,  and  complex  gradations  of  tones 
in  their  coloring,  that  charm  us  into  this 
deeper  love  and  admiration  for  the  old. 
It  is  encouraging  that  the  commercial 
side  of  it  has  not  weakened  altogether 
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modsrn  engu8h  wool  tape8tbt  in 
Style  op  Seventbenth-Century  Italian 
Beds,  Browns,  and  Greens 


Art  is  universal,  and  truth  is  univer- 
sal, and  a  heavy  responsibility  is  upon  '• 
the  great  brotherhood  of  architects  to 
carry  this  religion  of  art — embracing 
both  beauty  and  truth — right  into  the 
portals  of  the  houses. they  so  cleverly 
plan,  in  all  the  fabrics  entering  therein. 
The  textile  material  being  the  first,  , 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  of  all  fabrics  to 
inter  est.  man,  was  to  become  the  first  of 
man's  work  after  wood-carving  to  serve 
both  material  and  religious  ends.  Its 
possibilities  are  outlined  in  the  human 
mind  as  a  desire  to  express  or  externalize 
sensuous  gratification — hence  the  mission 
of  the  textile  material  is  complex,  its  early 
use  being  no  doubt  that  of  a  covering 


in  Europe.     The  weavers  there  continue 
to  give  us  these  rare  examples  of  men's 

Eatience  and  love  in  the  reproductions 
onestly  carried  out.  And  I  regret 
I  cannot  say  the  same  for  our  manu- 
facturers here.  The  book  publisher 
who  should  bring  out  an  edition  of 
Virgil  with  some  of  his  best  lines  left 
out,  to  save  typesetting,  printing,  and 
so  forth,  does  not  deserve  patronage  at 
our  hands,  and  yet  our  weavers  are 
filling  the  markets  with  degenerate  and 
decimated  copies  of  artistic  manufac- 
tures in  both  pattern  printing  and 
weaving,  and  fattening  on  their  ever- 
ready  sale.  A  cotton  cloth  honestly 
woven  and  dyed  in  Europe  or  Asia  is 
preferable  to  a  silk  brocade  made  in  this 
country  and  dyed  here,  and  this  will 
continue  to  be  true  until  our  weavers 
and  dyers  (or,  commercially  speaking, 
our  manufacturers)  turn  out  honest 
fabrics,  and  until  those  of  us  who  use 
these  things  will  be  honest  and  provi- 
dent on  our  part  and  buy  the  best  of 
inexpensive  material  rather  than  the 
worst  of  the  costlier, — in  other  words, 
until  we  are  willing  to  represent  our- 
selves truthfully  and  not  crave  the 
shams — the  make-believes. 


Cloth  op  Gold  BrochJ:.    Design  Early 
Italian,  Impregnated  with  Persian 
Influence.    Woven  por  Cope  Worn 
BY  THE  Archbishop  op  Canterbury 
AT  THE  Queen's  Golden  Jubilee 
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Modern  Bepboduotion  of  Thib- 
teenth-Centuey  Itauan  Dossel 
Beds,  Greens,  and  Blues 
ON  Gray- White 


The  mission  of  the  textile  material  is, 
therefore,  complex.  Lending  itself  to 
color  exposition,  it  appealed  to  the 
emotional  side  of  the  weaver,  who 
pressed  into  his  work  a  quality  more 
and  more  unworldly  till  the  senses 
recognized  a  power  to  aid  in  display 
for  ceremonials  that  placed  it  beside 
painting  and  sculpture  and  architecture. 
Such  heights  of  beauty  have  these  tex- 
tiles obtained,  such  delicacy  of  line  and 
tint  and  shading,  that  the  very  sight 
of  them  is  uplifting.  The  play  of  color 
and  the  mobility  of  the  cloth  induce  that 
reverent  handling  almost  as  of  some 
holy  thing,  for  it  expresses  the  holiness 
of  beauty;  and  so,  as  altar-cloth,  dossal, 
and  vestment,  banner  and  stole,  it  is  in 
part  doing  duty  to  serve  and  glorify 
God. 

JOSEPH  TWYMAN. 


for  the  body.  Its  next  appointment  is 
likely  to  have  been  for  use  on  the  floor, 
and  in  some  countries  shelter  from  the 
sun.  Then  the  walls  secured  its  service, 
and  lastly  it  came  to  embellish  seating 
furniture;  first,  perhaps,  made  into 
cushions,  and  then  placed  upon  the 
benches  or  chairs  which  were  made 
necessary  when  the  table  was  introduced 
for  the  service  of  food. 


Fifteenth-Century  Florentine 
Design,  Unequaled  in  Power  and 
Dignity.    Greens  on  Ivory 
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IN  REGARD  TO  COTTAGES 


"While  I  never  to  this  day  pass  a  lattice-win- 
dowed cottage  without  wishing  to  be  its  cot- 
tager, 1  never  yet  saw  the  castle  I  envied  to  its 
lord." 

EVER   since  the   time   when   the 
primitive  savage  began  to  imitate 
the  nests  of  birds  and  lairs  of 
beasts  to  provide  himself  a  habi- 
tation, one  of  the  chief  ambitions  of  man 
has  been  l^e  making  of  an  attractive 
dwelling-place. 

Vitruvius,  the  most  ancient  writer  on 
architecture,  lays  down  three  principles 
as  indispensable  in  the  construction  of 
a  building,  stability,  utility,  and  beauty, 
indicating  that  beauty  is  the  great  cli- 
max for  which  we  have  always  been 
striving.  The  element  of  beauty  usually 
receives  its  due  amount  of  consideration 
from  the  prospective  builder  of  a  preten- 


tious establishment,  where  the  services 
of  a  competent  architect  and  skilled 
workmen,  together  with  rare  woods  and 
the  products  of  rich  quarries,  are  apt  to 
bring  forth  this  quality.  But  it  is  for 
the  consideration  of  beauty  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  small,  inexpensive  dwell- 
ing that  I  would  make  a  plea.  Sim- 
plicity of  outline,  adaptability  to  loca- 
tion, harmony  of  coloring,  economy  of 
space  in  interior  arrangement  are  to  be 
studied  with  zeal  by  the  would-be  cot- 
tager. Nor  should  the  services  of  an 
architect  be  omitted  in  the  building  of 
a  simple  cottage ;  therein  lies  the  chief 
difficulty.  The  prospective  builder  of  a 
small  house  who  looks  at  his  pocketbook 
with  discouragement  is  apt  to  have  a  com- 
mon builder  **copy  a  house  he  has  seen,'' 
and  so  secure  a  badly  proportioned  box. 
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A  Flowery  Corner 
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house  than  in  that  of  a  larger  one, 
though  in  the  matter  of  outside  color 
schemes  it  is  perhaps  safer  to  follow 
well-established  rules.  The  color  scheme 
employed  on  the  exterior  of  the  cottage 
shown  in  the  illustrations  was  an  experi- 
ment which  happened  to  prove  success- 
ful. The  roof  is  stained  a  bright  green, 
the  shingles  and  rough  boarding  on  the 
sides  are  indian-red,  while  the  lattices  of 
the  casements  are  grass-green,  this 
green  and  that  of  the  roof  agreeing  as 
nearly  as  paint  and  stain  can  possibly 
agree.  The  whole  is  modified  by  a 
rich  cream  trim,  which  is  also  used 
on  the  rough  plaster  shown  in  the 
recess  in  front.  Bright  scarlet  gera- 
niums vie  with  each  other  in  scaling 
the  walls,  and  even  the  green  grass  of 
the  lawn  in  front  is  a  part  of  the 
color  scheme,  which  is  altogether  satis- 
factory. 

In   this   same    cottage,    economy    of 
space  is  gained  in  the  main  room,  which 


is  hall,  living-room,  and  library  in  one, 
and  again  in  the  combining  of  the  front 
and  back  stairway,  which  also  lessens 
the  expense.  The  shelf  which  crowns 
the  rail  running  along  the  front  landing 
of  the  stairway  is  convenient  for  potted 
plants,  flowers,  or  bric-^-brac,  and  helps 
to  make  a  unique  corner  in  the  room. 
The  seat  under  this  shelf  is  in  reality  a 
chest,  and  makes  it  possible  for  guests 
to  sit  on  the  best  dress-suit  of  the  host 
or  the  latest  party  gown  of  the  hostess 
with  impunity. 

This  cottage  was  designed  for  an  all- 
the-year-round  home.  The  living-room 
receives  sunshine  all  the  day  in  winter 
and  the  sea-breeze  in  summer  through 
latticed  casements  on  the  south,  which 
open  into  a  paved  court  where  plum- 
bago, rose-vines,  heliotrope,  and  jas- 
mine run  riot  over  the  wings  of  the 
cottage  and  lattice-work  which  together 
form  the  inclosure. 

The  latticed  window  in  the  east  of  the 
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dining-room  is  so  deep  that  it  affords  a 
place  for  displaying  many  rare  bits  of 
china  or  cut-glass,  and  adds  cheerfulness 


to  the  room  by  admitting  the 
morning  sunshine.  A  candle- 
rail  running  around  the  room 
and  shelves  over  the  windows 
and  doors  further  display  the 
fine  wares  of  the  dining-room. 

In  the  little  upper  half- story 
are  a  guest's  room  with  bath, 
a  servant's  room,  a  linen-closet, 
and  the  greatest  of  conveniences, 
a  well-lighted  trunk-room.  To 
be  sure  some  of  the  corners, 
next  the  ceiling,  of  these  rooms 
are  missing,  but  that  rather  in- 
creases the  comfort  and  charm 
of  the  rooms,  so  that  a  fair-sized 
family  may  be  stowed  away  in 
this  apparently  small  house. 
And  as  much  study  and  thought 

for  detail  were  expended  as  if  it  had 

cost  a  mint  of  money. 

UNA  NrXSON  HOPKINS. 


^NEW  ART"  AT  THE   PARIS   EXPOSITION* 


A  GENERAL  exhibition  of  human 
work  when  held  in  Paris  is  cer- 
tain to  be  rich  in  those  works 
of  art  and  industry,  together  and 
indistinguishable,  which  make  up  what 
we  commonly  call  decorative  art.  And 
there  is  this  about  such  an  exhibition  in 
Paris,  that  the  French,  alone  of  modern 
peoples,  have  managed  to  keep  clear  in 
their  minds  the  unbroken  connection 
between  fine  art  of  the  higher  and  more 
expressional  character  and  that  which  is 
almost  exclusively  matter  of  adornment, 
or  even  of  display.  The  Frenchman 
knows  that  there  is  no  distinction  which 
any  one  can  be  sure  of  between  the 
costly  carving  in  hard,  semi-precious 
materials,  sumptuous  rather  than 
thoughtful,  and  the  subtle  imaginings 
of  Whistler  or  Puvis.  And  so,  although 
he  makes  pretense  to  keep  the  **fine 
arts"  by  themselves  on  one  side  of  the 
river  and  the  ^'polite  arts"  in  another 
building  on  the  south  bank,  this  proves 

♦The  following  article  is  reprinted,  by  permlnlon, 
from  the  New  York  Nation,  Decern t)er  20, 1900. 


to  be  merely  a  form,  and  his  phrase  les 
heaux-arts  to  be  merely  a  popular  way 
of  designating  the  framed  canvas  and 
panel,  the  free  statue,  and  the  group.  .  . 
In  the  department  of  furniture  the 
modern  Paris  workmen  have  not  much 
to  show  that  is  at  once  novel  and  instruct- 
ive. The  buyer  of  furniture  may  be 
better  off  in  Paris  than  anywhere  else, 
because  the  assured  touch  of  the 
designer  working  on  old  traditional 
lines  is  more  to  be  trusted  than  the 
vagaries,  however  attractive,  of  the 
deUberate  seeker  after  originality.  Buy 
your  furniture  of  the  Paris  workmen, 
the  conservative  adviser  might  say,  but 
by  all  means  go  to  England  and  to  Ger- 
many, and  also  to  the  Viennese,  for  an 
interesting  inquiry  into  what  the  bolder 
designer  thinks  can  be  done  with  those 
movables  which  make  life  easy.  Accept 
the  style  of  Louis  XVI.  or  Louis  XV. 
for  your  rooms,  by  all  means,  and  let 
modern  Paris  adapt  it  to  your  needs ;  so 
you  will  be  quite  sure  in  advance  of 
what  you  ought  to  have  and  how  you 
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will  like  it.  But  study,  rather,  the 
marvels  of  modem  whimsicality,  because 
among  them  a  spark  of  real  information 
may  be  shining.  When,  in  fine  or  deco- 
rative art,  any  workman  is  seeking 
rather  for  novelty  than  for  excellence  in 
the  old  ways,  his  work  is  sure  to  be  less 
satisfying;  but  it  may  have  ideas  in  it, 
troublesome  and  useful  ideas.  And  of 
all  this  modern  designing  and  untra- 
ditional  character,  perhaps  the  boldest, 
and  assuredly  the  most  generally  em- 
ployed, is  what  is  called  by  its  cultivators 
the  New  Art.  This  art  nauveau  is  said 
to  have  originated  in  the  dreams  of  a 
Belgian  architect,  but  it  was  snatched 
up  instantly  by  German  and  English 
industrial  artists,  and  by  at  least  one 
French  master.  It  consists  mainly  in 
an  attempted  reduction  of  all  forms, 
constructional  and  ornamental  alike,  to 
abstract  curves,  and  these  so  arranged 
in  series  and  so  combined  that  an  effect 
is  produced  suggesting  perhaps  some 
vegetable  scroll  pattern,  but  rather  the 
forms  of  Arabic  letters  in  wall  inscrip- 
tions, which  forms  must  be  thought  to 
develop  themselves  instinctively  from 
the  hand  and  under  the  eye  of  the  cal- 
ligraphist. 

This  new  decorative  motive  may  be 
thought  to  develop  itself  as  naturally 
under  the  instinctively  moving  hand  of 
him  who  tries  to  imagine  how  the  leg  of 
a  table  or  the  upright  of  a  screen  may 
be  bent  from  the  vertical  and  worked 
into  some  form  more  attractive  to  the 
eye.  In  metal- work,  the  thing  can  be 
done  naturally  and  easily.  It  may  even 
be  thought  a  matter  of  absolutely  indi- 
vidual teste  how  far  the  combination  of 
curves,  as  in  wrought  iron — curves  at 
first  slow  and  almost  invisible,  but  then 
growing  rapidly  more  decided,  and  end- 
ing almost  in  volutes — how  far  such 
work  in  abstract  curvature  may  please, 
for  the  moment,  or  may  be  thought  to 
satisfy  a  more  critical  examination. 
Here  is  a  grille,  a  fixed  or  swinging 
grating  of  iron;  and  its  curves,  which 
seem  to  one  critic  most  crazily  tossed 
about,  may  seem  to  another  well  calcu- 
lated for  effect,  and  even  suggestive  of 


construction.  Here  is  a  round  dish  of 
hard  gray  pottery,  upon  which  is 
mounted  a  rim  of  block- tin,  and  the 
bright  metal  shows  against  the  bluish 
gray  earthenware  along  an  outline  as 
much  diversified  with  strange  indescrib- 
able curves  as  the  mind  and  hand  of  the 
worker  could  make  it. 

In  an  interior  such  as  that  of  the 
Viennese  school  of  decorative  art  at  this 
exhibition,  we  note  that  the  medallions, 
which  are  filled  by  representetive  paint- 
ing— by  views  of  scenes  and  incidents 
— are  inclosed  by  a  curved  bordering 
which  takes  shapes  not  wholly  disagree- 
able. A  medallion  may  be  bordered  by 
abstract  curves  which  suggest  nothing ; 
it  need  not  be  round,  need  not  be 
square;  the  student  goes  no  farther 
back  than  the  time  of  Louis  XV.  to 
find  very  satisfactory  medallions 
bounded  by  abstract  curves.  A  medal- 
lion may  be  of  any  shape ;  the  bounding 
edge  may  be  rectengular  or  of  geome^ 
rical  curve,  or  of  wholly  undescribed  and 
indescribable  curvature,  and  nothing 
but  the  pleasantness  of  the  resulting 
form  is  to  be  considered  even  for  a 
moment.  The  division  between  one 
surface  and  another  surface  is  and  must 
be  an  abstract  line — there  is  no  escaping 
from  that.  If  we  see  a  round  dish 
hanging  against  a  wall,  the  actual  out- 
line which  the  eye  preserves,  the  bound- 
ary between  that  pottery  surface  and 
that  paneled  or  painted  surface  behind 
it  is  an  abstract  curve,  and  one  which 
the  observer  will  find  it  hard  to  de- 
scribe. The  case  changes  as  soon  as  the 
abstract  curves  in  question  are  asked  to 
do  the  duty  of  chief  decorative  elements. 
In  this  very  room  which  we  are  in  a 
way  considering,  the  panels  which  are 
not  filled  by  descriptive  painting  are 
scrawled — ^that  is  the  word — scrawled 
over  with  slender  lines  suggested  by 
nothing  that  one  can  recall  in  nature  or 
in  previous  art,  except  that  there  is 
something  a  little  Egyptian  in  the  way 
in  which  patches  of  color  are  set  within 
bounding  outlines.  These  slender  lines 
are  carried  up  and  across,  in  and  out, 
making  angles  with  each  other,  or  form- 
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ing  indescribable  curves  which  are  more 
or  less  closely  concentric  or  parallel  to 
ODe  another — more  or  less  often  tangent 
or  nearly  so  to  one  another,  more  or 
less  contrasting  with  one  another,  more 
or  less  diverging  from  each  other. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  himself  in  a 
bare  room  with  a  potftil  of  color  and  a 
big,  coarse  paint-brush;  let  him  go  at 
the  walls  with  no  idea  in  the  world  but 
that  of  drawing  lines  of  about  uniform 
thickness  which  shall  twist  about  or  run 
straight  as  the  momentary  whim  seizes 
him.  He  will  find  that,  almost  without 
deliberate  purpose,  his  line  runs  for  a 
while  parallel  to  the  trim  of  a  door,  and 
then  suddenly  breaks  away  from  it  and 
forms  irregular  curves  which  will  be 
more  or  less  pleasant  in  their  curvature 
as  his  eye  and  hand  are  more  or  less 
trained,  and  as  his  spirit  is  more  or  less 
refined  in  such  matters  as  this.  He 
will  enjoy  the  fun ;  he  will  find  it  the 
most  amusing  thing  in  the  world  to 
carry  five  lines,  vertically,  parallel  to 
the  door  trim,  window  trim,  or  comer 
of  his  room,  and  then,  at  a  height  of 
five  or  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  floor, 
to  cause  these  lines  suddenly  to  diverge 
one  from  the  other,  and  as  they  diverge, 
to  form  curves  which  seem  to  echo  one 
another  for  a  while,  and  then  suddenly 
dash  one  across  the  other  in  headlong 
confusion.  To  bring  some  kind  of  a 
design  out  of  this  sort  of  work  will  be 
extremely  entertaining.  If  he  sees  this 
work  a  week  later,  he  may  still  find 
some  enjoyment  in  it.  But  now  let  him 
call  in  some  one  else  to  design  a  room 
in  this  spirit,  and  to  do  it  more  deliber- 
ately— let  him  spend  money  upon  a  room 
decorated  in  this  way,  and  if  he  can 
endure  the  result  a  month  later,  he  will 
be  made  of  different  stuff  from  any  art 
student  whom  the  present  writer  has 
had  the  pleasure  of  consulting. 

When  this  sort  of  design  is  put  into 
solid  metal-work,  the  abstract  curves 
are,  or  seem  to  be,  justifiable  in  the  very 
way  in  which  the  lines  drawn  on  the 
wall  were  justifiable — that  is  to  say,  thin 
iron  bars  are  as  easy  to  twist  into  one 
curve  as  another,  and  the  labor  of  so 


twisting  them  is  scarcely  greater  than 
that  of  tracing  the  painted  line  which 
has  been  imagined  above.  An  iron 
grille  so  designed  is  capable  of  the  same 
kind  of  momentary  pleasure-giving 
infiuence  that  the  painted  curves  are. 
The  result  will  be  equally  unsatisfactory 
in  the  end,  except  when  there  is  some 
significance  given  to  the  lines  by  the 
apparent  utility  of  the  metal  bar,  as 
tying,  sustaining,  separating,  uniting 
parts  of  the  construction.  But  the 
reader  will  observe  that  the  moment 
this  is  to  be  said  of  any  one  of  the 
curves  in  question  it  ceases  to  be  an 
abstract  curve  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
have  been  using  that  term — it  unites 
itself  at  once  with  the  whole  vast  forces 
of  nature,  which,  because  not  at  all 
times  visible,  are  not  on  that  account 
less  valuable  to  the  designer.  Your 
iron  gate  seems  to  be  held  up  better  by 
the  resilient  nature  of  the  curve  given  to 
the  iron  bar  which  seems  to  support  that 
gate  (whether  it  does  so  or  not).  You 
have  here,  too,  a  reason  for  your  curve, 
and  the  thing  is  lifted  out  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Vart  nouveau  by  that  very  fact. 
Even  without  this,  however,  the  iron 
bars  can  be  endured  now  and  then  if 
they  are  arranged  according  to  this 
school  of  abstract  curvature. 

Now  let  the  student  try  the  same  thing 
in  woodwork,  and  he  will  find  immedi- 
ately that  the  material  is  far  less  yield- 
ing, and  that  the  curves  of  Vart  nouveau 
are  not  easily  produced  therein.  In  the 
very  same  room  which  has  been  in  ques- 
tion above,  that  of  the  Austrian  School 
of  Decorative  Art,  there  is  furniture  of 
this  kind.  In  adjoining  rooms — in  the 
German  exhibit  most  of  all,  perhaps,  in 
the  separate  pavilion  put  up  by  the  Paris 
dealer  Bing,  and  dedicated  to  Vart  nou- 
veau— there  is  much  of  it.  The  front  of 
a  glass  case,  the  doors  of  a  bookcase, 
the  sash  of  a  window  has  the  wooden 
sash-bars  —  which  we  more  often  see 
drawn  straight  from  edge  to  edge  of  the 
space  to  be  filled  with  glass — curved. 
There  must  be  a  bar  reaching  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  glass  door,  but 
this  bar  may  be  so  sawed  out  of  wood  or 
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80  bent  by  the  steaming  of  a  thin  bar  of 
wood  that  it  ceases  to  be  straight,  and 
assumes  a  curve  almost  exactly  that 
which  the  designer  has  imagined. 
**Very  good,  then,''  says  the  designer; 
**we  will  not  have  any  more  straight 
lines;  we  will  bend  these  bars,  and  we 
will  try  to  make  the  curves  which  they 
assume  help  one  another  and  be  attract- 
ive in  themselves  as  pieces  of  abstract 
curvature."  In  no  case,  however,  are 
they  attractive,  or  can  they  endure 
even  a  moment's  examination.  In 
every  case  the  effect  is  unlovely,  and 
has  a  shock  ready  prepared  for  the 
observer  of  discriminating  taste — that 
is,  for  the  observer  who  feels  the  differ- 
ence between  the  possible  charm  of  this 
and  of  that  form.  Finally,  to  close  this 
too  long  analysis,  these  same  abstract 
curves,  when  used  for  the  lead  sash- 
bars  holding  the  glass  which  is  to  close 
and  adorn  tibe  openings  themselves,  are 
doing  their  worst  possible  mischief, 
and  are  producing  ijieir  ugliest  effect. 
There  are  studies  in  ornamental  glass 
in  these  pavilions,  as  there  are  in  the 
celebrated  and  carefully  designed  Gastel 
B^rai^er  in  the  Bue  La  Fontaine,  in 
which  it  does  seem  that  the  utmost 
possible  bad  taste  is  attained,  so  ludi- 
crously inappropriate  to  the  material, 
both  of  the  lead  outline  and  of  the  glass 
filling,  are  the  long,  nearly  parallel, 
slowly  diverging  curves. 

Everything  tiiat  the  present  writer 
has  noted  at  the  exhibition  tends  to 
confirm  the  feeling  which  is  growing 
upon  all  those  designers  whose  work  he 
has  learned  to  respect  and  whose  opin- 
ions he  knows — the  feeling  that  nothing 
can  be  done  without  close  adherence 
to  tradition.  La  Farge,  in  his  paper 
on  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  published 
in  Seribner^s  Magazine  for  December, 
quotes  Puvis  as  saying  to  his  pupils 
that  they  should  beware  of  tradition 
and  use  it  only  for  a  guide.  And  that 
is  a  beautiful  thing  to  read — a  fine 
thing,  an  instructive  thing  to  hear 
-coming  from  the  lips  of  the  one  man  of 
our  own  time  who  held  the  noblest  tra- 
ditions of  the  painter's  art  and  knew 


how  to  use  them  as  they  were  used  of 
old.  For  such  a  traditionalist  as  Puvis 
to  say,  '^Beware  of  tradition,"  is  to  say 
the  thing  which  his  pupils  must  have 
needed  more  than  any  other  one  thing; 
but  to  the  would-be  introducer  of  things 
wholly  novel  and  designed  on  general 
principles,  Puvis  himself  would  say, 
''Stick  to  tradition,  worship  tradition, 
believe  that  tradition  is  the  first  thing 
which  the  designer  needs!" 

What  is  the  reason  why  the  curved 
woodwork  of  the  modem  designers, 
German,  Austrian,  French,  and  British, 
is  so  hideous,  when  the  curved  legs  of  a 
table  made  in  France  about  1775,  or 
during  the  forty  years  which  followed, 
by  imitators  all  over  the  European 
world  were  nearly  always  endurable  and 
sometimes  even  lovely  t  We  have  tables 
in  our  simple  American  homes  in  which 
the  slender  legs  gather  slowly  together 
as  they  reach  downward  from  the 
heavier  top,  or,  if  you  please,  spread 
outward  slowly  as  they  mount  from 
their  little  claw-foot  bases;  in  which, 
moreover,  they  follow,  as  they  diverge 
from  one  another,  the  most  graceful  and 
subtle  curves,  a  slow  and  hardly  per- 
ceptible curve  passing  more  rapidly  into 
the  claw-foot  below  and  into  the  heavier 
mass  of  wood  above  provided  for  the 
framing  of  part  into  part.  Why  are 
these  forms  attractive  when  the  forms 
of  Vart  nouveau  are  hideous f  Partly, 
no  doubt,  because  we  are  accustomed  to 
them ;  partly  so,  but  less  and  less  so  as 
the  observer  is  more  and  more  accus- 
tomed to  art  of  many  schools  and  of 
many  epochs.  Chiefly,  without  doubt, 
because  the  curves  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  workmen  were  the  result  of 
slow  development,  of  changes  impercep- 
tibly made  from  year  to  year,  the  tra- 
dition beginning  in  unfathomed  depths 
of  time,  and  coming  slowly  down 
through  generation  after  generation  of 
workmen  to  the  time  when  the  wood 
was  carved,  the  lead  cast  and  filed,  the 
iron  hammered.  One  is  almost  ready 
to  say  that  in  all  this  vast  world  of 
decorative  art  there  is  nothing  really 
worth  seeing,  the  traditional  origin  of 
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which  is  not  traceable  by  the  well-in- 
structed inquirer.  That  is  extravagant, 
no  doubt;  no  doubt  there  are  cases 
where  it  would  be  hard  to  trace  the 
original  study  of  natural  form — to  name 
the  causa  causans;  but  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  really 
fine  in  our  time,  nothing  really  worth 
looking  at  more  than  twice,  which  has 
not  taken  its  goodness  from  the  restudy 
of  traditional  motives  and  meanings. 

As  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of 
study  more  useful  than  the  challenging 
of  one's  own  conclusions,  that  they  may 
explain  themselves  and  prove  what  they 
contain  of  too  hasty  generalization,  it 
may  be  well  to  go  suddenly  from  this 
modem  furniture  to  something  which, 
at  first  blush,  does  seem  very  nearly 
non-traditional — namely,  the  jewelry  of 
Ben^Lalique.  .  .  .  The  saying  is  passed 
from  visitor  to  visitor  that  this  jeweler 
makes  his  works  of  art  for  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  to  wear  them,  and  has 
nothing  for  sale ;  that  he  acts  with  his 
customers  as  Worth  is  said  to  have 
acted  in  his  time;  that  he  considers  the 
color  of  eyes  and  hair  and  skin,  the 
stature,  the  figure,  the  poise  of  the  lady, 
before  he  even  allows  her  to  think  of 
the  kind  of  necklace,  comb,  or  breast 
ornament  which  she  is  to  have  from 
him.  Believe  this,  if  you  choose,  or 
reject  it  as  inconceivable  in  the  case  of 
a  master  mechanic  working  for  the 
pleasure  of  his  clients  and  his  own 
resulting  advancement;  it  is  still  evi- 
dent that  there  is  here  as  much  inven- 
tion in  the  artistic  sense,  as  much  inge- 
nuity in  the  way  of  combining  the 
results  of  invention,  and  as  much  bold- 
ness in  the  way  of  producing  what  the 
mind  suggests,  as  can  be  found  any- 
where in  modern  applied  fine  art.  The 
chignon  comb  whose  upstanding  ridge 
is  composed  entirely  of  an  ornament 
a  jour — ^that  is,  pierced  and  carved  on 
both  sides — has  for  its  motive  just  such 
a  congeries  of  flying  bats  as  the  Japa- 
nese offer  as  a  suggestion  to  every  such 
workman;  and  by  skilful  addition  to 
the  scheme,  these  bats  are  held  together 


by  ball-shaped  jewels,  of  pearly  and 
lustrous  water,  giving  the  pale,  moon- 
light effect  which  at  once  agrees  with 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  night-flying 
creatures  themselves.  The  breast  orna- 
ment, formed  of  nine  intertwisted  ser- 
pents, is  distinguished  in  several  ways: 
first,  the  color  of  the  animal;  second,  the 
working  of  the  surface  of  each  serpent 
into  a  scaled  pattern  for  the  belly,  and  a 
ribbed  and  rounded  pattern  for  the  back ; 
third,  the  life-likeness  of  the  creatures  in 
the  convolutions  of  neck,  body,  and  tail, 
in  the  action  of  the  gaping  jaws,  and  in 
the  singular  suggestion  of  tiie  wistaria- 
blossom  given  by  the  pendants  of  inex- 
pensive baroque  pearls  of  no  great  size 
and  of  no  rarity  at  all;  fourSi,  in  the 
general  agreeableness  of  the  outline  and 
mass  of  the  whole  piece.  And  right 
here  the  person  who  has  taken  offense 
at  Vart  nouveau  might  sit  down  in  front 
of  the  jewel  in  question  and  ask  himself 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  design 
such  a  thing  without  reference  to  ser- 
pents and  wistaria-flowers.  The  answer 
would  be,  No.  Certainly,  in  the  light 
of  Lalique's  work,  there  can  be  but  one 
conclusion  which  forces  itself  upon  the 
thinker's  mind,  the  conclusion  that 
Mother  Nature  is  the  best  nurse ;  prob- 
ably because  of  her  experience  as  a 
mother.  This  artist  is  at  one  with  our 
masters,  the  orientals,  who,  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  Chinese  for  a  thousand 
years,  and  now  in  the  persons  of  the 
Japanese,  and  always  in  the  persons  of 
the  Persians,  and  after  them  the  people 
of  India,  have  been  silently,  and  by 
force  of  example,  teaching  the  European 
world  more  than  it  ever  will  acknowl- 
edge in  the  way  of  fine  art.  Where  this, 
jewelry  is  fine,  it  shows  the  most  saga- 
cious study  of  nature,  and  restudy  of  Qie 
adaptations  of  nature.  It  is  modem 
designing  of  the  right  kind,  in  spite  of 
the  too  frequent  clumsiness  of  its  parts; 
nor  could  there  be  imagined  a  better 
corrective  for  the  vagaries  of  Vart  nou- 
veau than  this  decorative  work,  which 
seems,  at  first  glance,  so  nearly  allied 
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TO  enjoy  wood  either  in  the  rough  or 
finished  state  it  is  necessary  not 
only  to  realize  the  marked  dis- 
tinction between  it  and  other 
material,  but  to  go  a  step  or  two  into  the 
world  of  fancy  and  imagination.  We 
know  that  character  is  largely  the  result 
of  environment  and  self-cultivation. 
The  many  influences  brought  to  bear  on 
a  man  result  one  way  or  another,  and 
we  can  read  at  a  glance  under  what 

*Iii  the  Illustrations  of  this  article  there  is  a  strange 
suggestion  of  the  apparently  meaningless  curves,  which 
form  the  basis  of  L'Art  Nouveau  and  have  gained  for 
certain  Austrian  decorators  so  wide  a  celebrity.  The 
subject  of  this  new  art  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis 
in  this  number  of  The  House  Beautiful.— The  Editor. 
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A  Design  for  Wood  Carving 

influence  his  nature  has  been  developed. 
In  a  measure  the  study  of  woods  approxi- 
mates the  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
men.  Only  the  few  see  in  wood  what  is 
pleasurable  to  the  practiced  eye.  To 
me  it  is  a  pleasure  to  speculate  as  to 
the  probable  causes  for  this  curl  or 
flower  or  wave  in  the  grain  of  wood. 
Were  I  a  poet,  it  would  give  me  pleas- 
ure, and  the  public  some  pain,  perhaps, 
to  give  wing  to  my  fancy  and  conjure 
up  a  pretty  rhyme  telling  of  the  record 
of  the  breeze  as  shown  in  the  ever- vary- 
ing grain  of  wood.  With  the  **flower'' 
of  the  oak  all  are  acquainted,  but  ash 
and  **plain''  oak  are  rather  neglected. 
To-day  I  have  in  my  shop  a  piece  of  ash 
marked  plainly  with  the  outlines  of 
**Santa  Claus,''  and  on  his  head  sits  a 
snow  man  with  nonchalant  ease.  This, 
of  course,  is  unusual,  and  it  might  be 
idle  to  try  to  determine  how  many 
wintry  blasts  it  took  to  imprison   this 
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precious  pair  in  a  tree ;  but  there  they 
are,  and  like  the  volutions  and  waves 
of  the  average  run  of  wood  they  have 
grace  and  character. 

Lumbermen  understand  that  the  * 'fig- 
ure" depends  largely  on  how  the  board 
is  taken  from  the  timber.  They  work 
with  that  end  in  view,  and  the  wood- 
worker uses  the  wood  with  a  view  to 
getting  the  best  results  also,  but  the 
user  overlooks,  in  many  instances,  the 
effects  that  nature  and  art  have  combined 


to  produce.  I  owe  to  the  natural  lines  in 
wood  the  inspiration  for  many  an  effect- 
ive design.  While  they  are  far  re- 
moved from  direct  imitation,  yet  the 
impetus  came  from  the  grain  of  ash 
wood*  Perhaps  the  reader  will  choose 
to  let  his  fancy  roam  witit  mine  and  try 
to  see  in  the  markings  of  the  natural 
wood  the  story  of  storm  and  calm,  of 
zephyr  and  breeze,  and  conclude  that 
there  in  the  wood  is  the  record  of  their 
music.  ''As  the  twig's  inclined  the  tree 
will  grow.''  The  little  susceptible  tree 
yields  to  this  or  that  influence,  and 
shows  in  its  gnarly  grain  the  record  of 
a  weathered  storm  or  the  protecting 
influence  of  the  trees  that  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  winds,  giving  it  freedom  to 
grow  into  a  monotone  grain.  To  me 
the  tree  that  shows  us  that  it  has  enjoyed 
listening  to  the  whole  gamut  of  the  ele- 
ments is  the  most  interesting,  for  in  it 
we  find  what  is  attuned  to  our  own 
experiences.  So,  also,  had  the  wood- 
man spared  such  trees,  I  might  not  have 
found  a  reason  for  letting  my  fancy  see 
in  the  wood  what  a  poet  might  have  em- 
bodied in  measure  and  rhyme,  and  with 
his  poetry  carried  conviction  to  you.  But 
if  you  would  obtain  all  possible  enjoy- 
ment from  your  belongings,  look  for 
the  beauties  that  nature  has  painted  in 
the  striking  undulations  shown  in  the 
grain  of  woods,  and  especially  in  the  ash 
and  oak. 

CHARLES  ROHLPS. 


DESIGN  APPLIED  TO   MATERIAL* 


THE  Conservatoire  National  des 
Arts  et  Metiers  in  Paris  has 
recently  inaugurated  a  course 
which  is  essentially  practical,  and 
which  our  great  industrial  schools 
should  have  offered  long  ago  to  their 
pupils.  Lessons  in  applied  art  contain 
only  too  often  the  precepts  of  decorative 
compositions  without  combining  with 
them  elementary  practical  suggestions. 

*Tbe  following  article  is  a  translation  of  a  paper 
which  was  printed  In  a  recent  number  of  Art  et  Decoration. 


The  course  recently  begun  at  the  Con- 
servatoire by  M.  Lucien  Magne  requires 
three  years'  study  and  deals  with  artistic 
industries,  examining  the  exigencies  of 
the  technique  necessary  in  working  with 
each  material,  and  illustrating  them 
with  an  original  series  of  examples  left 
by  all  the  centuries  of  art. 

It  is  certain  that  a  classification  of  art 
into  major  arts  and  minor  arts,  into 
fine  arts  and  industrial  arts,  has  in 
reality  no  reason,  and  that  the  idea  of 
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kind  to  another;  and  they  are  also  in 
the  mineral  world  the  laws  of  crystalli- 
zation which  determine  certain  geomet- 
rical forms. 

To  give  life  to  his  work,  the  artist 
must  be  inspired  by  these  laws  to  seize 
the  movement  of  living  beings  and  the 
aspect  of  plants ;  and  he  must  familiar- 
ize himself  with  the  symmetrical  combi- 
nations of  straight  and  curved  lines 
which  are  evolved  by  inanimate  objects. 
These  things  form  in  themselves  a  long 
course  of   study;    but  in    addition    to 


Lilt  Branch  Interpreted  in  Stone 


beauty — of  artistic  perfection — is  the 
same  for  all  work  which  comes  from  the 
hand  of  man.  Art  is  the  same  in  iron- 
work as  in  painting,  the  same  in  sculp- 
ture as  in  tapestry.  It  is  only  the 
means  of  realization  which  vary. 

The  idea  of  art  awakens  immediately 
that  of  artistic  creation.  To  produce  his 
work,  the  artist  is  actuated  by  his  own 
inspiration,  by  his  personal  conception. 
But  this  liberty  of  the  workman,  far 
from  being  narrowed  by  education,  is 
enlightened  and  broadened.  Artistic 
education  is,  therefore,  absolutely  neces- 
sary. In  fact,  to  give  body  to  his  work, 
the  ai  tist  should  have  recourse  to  a  cer- 
tain material,  and  to  that  material  he 
must  give  form.  Where  will  he  find 
the  idea  of  artistic  form  if  it  is  not  in 
the  observation  of  nature,  the  elements 
of  which  he  is  to  interpret!  Matter 
obeys  certain  laws,  but  they  are  the 
laws  of  the  evolution  of  animate  beings, 
the  organs  of  which  are  modified  and 
developed.  They  are  the  laws  of  the 
crossing  of  plants  which  vary  from  one 
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them,  the  artisan  mast  make  a  special 
study  of  the  material  he  means  to 
employ.  He  should  know  its  peculiar 
qualities  and  the  methods  of  work  which 
these  qualities  impose  upon  him.  The 
constitution  of  this  material,  tough  or 
fibrous,  malleable  or  brittle,  will  influ- 
ence necessarily  the  decorative  inter- 
pretation of  a  certain  theme.  A  leaf, 
for  example,  which  executed  in  wrought 
iron  will  have  strength  enough  at  a 
thickness  equal  to  that  of  nature,  should 
have,  if  interpreted  in  stone,  a  thick- 
ness sufficient  for  the  cohesion  of  the 
grain.  In  the  same  way,  a  decora- 
tive effect  secured  in  marble  by  the 
oppositions  of  relief  will  be  realized  in 
glass  or  in  pottery  through  the  oppo- 
sitions of  color.  The  variations  of  com- 
position made  necessary  by  a  difference 
of  material  are  vividly  illustrated  by 
the  use  of  a  thistle  as  a  decorative 
motive  in  wrought  iron,  in  glass,  and 
in  sculptured  stone,  worked  out  under 
M.  Magne's  direction. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  are  still  other 
laws  in  the  adaptation  of  the  work  to  its 


destination,  which  determine  the  choice 
of  form;  and  one  discovers  also  the 
necessity  of  oppositions,  without  which 
there  is  no  ornamental  effect.  The 
result  of  all  these  laws  is  in  no  wise  to 
injure  the  artistic  initiative,  which  can- 
not be  the  effect  of  training  and  is, 
nevertheless,  the  origin  of  all  creation. 
Where  there  is  no  invention  through  a 
personal  interpretation  of  elements 
observed  in  nature,  there  can  be  no  art. 
It  is  with  his  own  eyes  that  the  artist 
should  see  nature,  with  his  personal 
thought  that  he  should  interpret  it,  for 
art  is  the  most  lively  expression  of  tlie 
civilization  of  a  people.  In  every  work 
of  art,  one  should  look  for  the  expres- 
sion* of  an  idea;  and  if  the  idea  is 
absent,  it  is  not  by  richness  of  decora- 
tion that  it  can  be  supplied.  It  is  neces- 
sary, indeed,  to  guard  against  con- 
founding art  with  luxury,  and  the 
perfection  which  constitutes  the  artistic 
character  of  a  work  may  manifest  itself 
in  the  most  simple  form,  if  the  appro- 
priateness of  that  form  to  the  idea  is 
irreproachable.  Thus  a  line  interposed 
purely  for  ornament  in  the  supports  of 
a  bridge  has  little  value,  because  it  is 
not  the  right  artistic  solution  of  the 
problem ;  but  from  the  proper  engineer- 
ing solution  beauty  of  line  may  be 
easily  brought  forth. 

The  destination  of  a  piece  of  furniture 
is  always  most  precise,  and  influences 
necessarily  its  form.     It  is  the  accommo- 
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Thistle  Design  in  Glass 


datdon  to  the  nsage  of  man  which  deter- 
mines the  height  and  depth  of  a  seat, 
the  inclination  of  the  back  and  slope  of 
the  arms;  and  one  may  easily  study  the 
progress  of  good  living  in  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  conception  through  the  cen- 
turies. The  destination  influences  also 
the  choice  of  the  material,  and  wood 
offers  to  the  construction  of  furniture  its 
lightness  and  its  resistance, — qualities 
necessary  to  form  a  rigid  frame.  The 
decoration  itself  will  follow  these  lines, 
and  protruding  ornament  should  be 
avoided  upon  such  parts  of  the  wood  as 
come  in  contact  with  the  body.  Orna- 
mentation will  naturally  be  wedded  to 
the  mountings  and  supports. 

In  the  same  way,  in  a  balcony  of 
wrought  iron,  the  designer  should  avoid 
exaggerating  the  sharp  points  of  the 
metal ;  and  in  giving  to  iron  the  elegancies 
of  form  which  are  appropriate  to  its  ma- 
nipulation it  is  necessary  to  abstain  from 
such  delicacies  and  such  protuberances  as 
are  not  compatible  with  its  heaviness.  For 
a  work  constructed  in  stone,  the  neces- 
sity of  accord  between  design  and  desti- 
nation is  still  more  evident,  if  possible. 


TmsTLE  Design  in  Wrought  Iron 


c,   : 
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schemk  for  a  grille. 
Curved  Lines 


Combination  op 


and  the  requirements  of  the  structure 
force  the  artist  to  unite  the  decoration 
with  each  element  of  the  construction. 

Style  should  be  bom  without  effort, 
if  the  artist,  instead  of  seeking  to  resus- 
citate decorative  forms  which  are  no 
longer  a  part  of  our  life,  is  inspired 
with  impressions  which  he  has  himself 
felt.  If  art  seems  to  us  through  his- 
tory like  the  vivid  expression  of  a 
civilization,  it  is  that  it  has  always  had 
a  profound  connection  with  society,  and 
that  the  artist  living  in  the  midst  of  his 
contemporaries  expresses  in  his  works 
their  manner  of  seeing  and  thinking. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  study  the  way 
in  which  decorative  forms  have  been 
modified,  and  one  may  examine  it  with 
special  success  through  the  ornamental 
theme  of  the  flower  of  the  lotus,  which 
transforms  itself  through  successive 
epochs  of  Egyptian  and  Greek  art. 

But  if  art  cannot  live  by  the  repetition 
of  ancient  forms,  it  is  equally  absurd  to 
seek  a  formula  in  the  invention  of 
bizarre  designs  having  no  connection 
with  modern  ideas,  nor  with  the  destina- 
tion of  the  work.  We  must  accept  to-day 
the  individualism  which  characterizes 
contemporaneous  art,  and  which  renders 
more  difficult  the  acquisition  of  unity 
of  style.  But  true  originality  results 
from  the  just  expression  of  an  idea,  and 
the  exact  observance  of  laws  which 
technical  training  reveals  as  indispen- 
sable to  all  artistic  creation. 


Style  may  result,  then,  in  our  present 
epoch  of  individualism,  from  the  just 
interpretation  of  general  ideas,  the 
expressions  of  which  vary  according 
to  the  temperament  of  each  individual 
artist ;  but  having  their  origin  in  modem 
society,  these  diverse  expressions  will 
present  among  themselves  the  affini- 
ties which  constitute  the  style  of  an 
epoch. 

An  artistic  training  like  that  given  by 
M.  Magne  at  the  Conservatoire,  in  the 
last  analysis  must  determine  what  these 
modern  programs  should  be,  must  indi- 
cate for  each  material  the  direction  in 
which  the  general  knowledge  acquired 
may  find  satisfaction,  and  must  develop 
the  initiative  which  shall  be  able  to  util- 
ize technical  skill  in  a  spirit  of  sin- 
cerity and  liberty. 


Design  for  a  Grille. 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA-COTTA 

THE  great  advances 
thathave  been 
effected  within 
the  past  few  years 
in  the  manufacture  of 
terra-cotta  make  an  in- 
teresting studj^  in  the 
adaptation  of  design  to 
material.  The  modern 
use  of  this  substance  is 
a  revived  taste  and  the 
result  of  laudable  efforts 
on  the  part  of  a  few 
architects  to  secure  last- 
ing and  artistic  orna- 
mentation. Terra-cotta 
is  not  an  imitation  of 
stone,  nor  a  substitute  for 
it,  but  a  material  pos- 
sessing distinct  advan- 
tages, subject  to  the  lim- 
itations imposed  by  its 
consistency  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  its  manufacture. 
The  comparative  cost  of 
stone  and  terra-cotta 
makes  it  certain  that  this 
material  will  become 
more  and  more  a  factor 
in  our  street  architecture ; 
for  from  the  sun-baked 
brick  of  the  early  ages 
we  have  developed  these 
kiln-baked  bricks,  and 
all  peoples  have  found 
them  useful  in  one  form 
or  another. 

The  art  of  working  in 
clay  has  an  ancient  and 
honorable  pedigree,  for 
it  comes  down  to  us  from 
the  Egyptians,  Assyri- 
ans, Greeks,  and  Ro- 
mans. Clay  is  the  plas- 
tic slave  of  the  human 
hand,  and  terra-cotta  has 
played  an  important  part 
in  the  civilization  of  an- 
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tiquity .  The  Chaldeans  were  obliged  from 
the  very  nature  of  their  surroundings  to 
employ  clay  for  many  purposes  for  which 
no  other  people  used  it.  It  was  used  also 
for  architectural  decorations  in  Greece, 
Etruria,  Pompeii,  and  Rome.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  term  may  be  applied  to  all 
forms  of  baked  clay,  whether  it  be  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  domestic  utensils 
or  for  drain-tiles  or  architecture.  Terra- 
cotta architecture  seems  to  point  itself 
out,  from  the  very  qualities  of  the 
material,  as  being  essentially  an  archi- 
tecture of  ornament.  It  has  been  called 
an  art  of  the  Romans,  and  it  is  from  the 
Italian  productions  of  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries  that 
most  of  the  inspiration  for  modem  terra- 
cotta designs  in  architecture  has  been 
drawn.  Homer  refers  to  the  material, 
and  Dr.  Schliemann  avers  that  the 
ornaments  found  upon  the  hill  of  Hir- 
sarlik  must  have  been  some  part  of  the 
terra-cotta  pottery  of  King  Priam.  The 
Assyrians  used  tablets  of  the  material 
for  all  the  purposes  for  which  the  Egyp- 
tians employed  papyrus  and  for  which 
we  use  paper,  cards,  and  books.  These 
tablets  are  inscribed  with  the  records  of 
events.  The  inscriptions  were  either 
placed  in  different  forms  or  on  material, 
glazed  or  unglazed.  Title  deeds,  in- 
scribed with  names  of  witnesses  and 
seal,  were  carefully  baked  in  the  kiln. 
Records  of  the  sale  of  slaves,  almanacs, 
deeds,  histories,  spelling-books  were  all 
made  of  this  material.  The  unrivaled 
collection  in  the  Louvre  shows  to  what 
perfection  this  branch  of  the  art  arrived. 
Exquisite  examples  are  offered  in  the 
unrivaled  bas-reliefs  by  Luca  della 
Robbia  and  the  life-size  figure  of  Mer- 
cury in  the  Vatican.  The  material  being 
easily  obtainable,  it  was  unequaled  by 
any  other  for  many  purposes  of  civilized 
life.  Many  of  these  productions  of 
terra- cotta,  even  though  of  less  dura- 
bility than  that  now  made,  are  found  in 
perfect  condition  in  certain  Chaldean 
ruins,  in  which  the  stone  that  was  em- 
ployed has  been  disintegrated  for  centu- 
ries. In  all  ages  it  has  charmed  designers. 
It  is  so  kindly  and  responsive,  yielding 


to  the  will  of  the  worker,  and  as  a  means 
of  artistic  expression  it  is  perfect.  The 
intercourse  between  England  and  Flan- 
ders in  the  fifteenth  century  encouraged 
the  employment  of  terracotta.  A 
Florentine  sculptor  modeled  a  superb 
reredos  for  the  chapel  of  Henry  VHI. 
at  Westminster,  and  the  heads  of  the 
Caesars  at  Hampton  Court  were  modeled 
by  an  artist  brought  to  England  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey  for  that  purpose.  For 
bright,  crisp  picturesqueness  of  effect 
terra-cotta  is  invaluable.  Friezes,  cor- 
nices, and  other  highly  ornamental  work 
have  survived  from  the  time  of  Henry 
VIH.,  and  until  Queen  Anne's  reign 
many  buildings  were  enriched  by  its 
judicious  employment. 

The  term  terra-cotta  is  properly 
applied  to  all  products  composed  of 
earth  and  clay  passed  through  a  kiln, 
but  as  now  understood  it  refers  exclu- 
sively to  unglazed  work  formed  of  clay 
or  earth.  Our  efforts  to  reproduce  in 
modem  times  the  characteristics  which 
charm  us  in  the  early  medisBval  build- 
ings have  been  rewarded  with  success. 
Ordinary  building-brick  is  only  the 
roughest  form  of  terra-cotta,  made  of 
comparatively  coarse  material  and  sub- 
jected to  a  low  heat.  At  present  terra-cotta 
is  something  which  may  be  said  to  be 
midway  between  brick  and  the  finer 
productions  in  china  and  porcelain.  Its 
cost  depends  primarily  on  the  extent  to 
which  each  block  may  be  repeated,  and 
the  price  of  models  and  molds. 

Is  terra-cotta  as  durable  as  stone? 
An  inferior  quality  of  either  will  not 
wear,  but  a  well-made  burnt  block  of 
terra-cotta  is  equal  in  durability  to  the 
best  stone.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  burnt 
clay  of  good  quality  is  almost  indestruc- 
tible is  proven  by  the  remains  of  bricks 
and  tablets  referred  to  above.  The 
great  test  of  durability  is  the  power  of 
resistance  to  severe  and  sudden  atmos- 
pheric changes  of  temperature  and  to 
the  acid  gases  which  in  our  large  cities 
are  in  the  atmosphere.  The  most  in- 
sidious and  powerful  disintegrant  is 
alternate  frost  and  snow.  Poor  terra- 
cotta, like  poor  stone,  will  yield  to  these 
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Park  Pumpinq  Station,  Chicago 
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Northwestern  Terra-Cotta  Company 
Starting-Blocks  op  Piers  for  Stanley  R. 
MoCoRMiCK  Building 
Louis  H.  Sullivan,  Architect 


influences,  but  no  material  is  more  likely 
to  resist  them  than  a  thoroughly  baked 
plastic  clay.  Tests  have  also  shown 
that  from  a  constructional  point  of  view 
hard  terra  cotta  is  equal  to  all  require- 
ments in  the  power  of  resistance  to 
weights,  and  the  close  and  impervious 
character  of  the  material  makes  it 
almost  proof  against  any  ordinary  tools 
which  can  scratch  the  surface.  From 
this  fact  arises  one  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  general  introduction  of 
terra-cotta  into  buildings,  as  alterations 
cannot  be  made,  not  only  because  the 
material  cannot  be  cut,  but  the  pieces 
have  to  be  ordered  beforehand  and  made 
for  the  positions  they  are  to  occupy.  It 
is  necessary  that  the   architect   should 


have  matured  his  plans  in  detail 
before  the  work  is  begun. 
Terra-cotta  should  not  be  made 
in  very  large  pieces,  as  such 
pieces  can  only  be  safely  used 
by  the  assistance  of  concealed 
supports ;  but  it  is  better  not  to 
attempt  a  style  of  architecture 
which  requires  them. 

The  diJference   in    the    clay 
used  for  terra-cotta   and  that 
employed  for  making  brick  is 
one  of  degree  only.     The  best 
clay  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  this  material  is  found  in  New 
Jersey,  and  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  whole  product  of  clay  used 
in  the  United  States  for  this 
rapidly  increasing  business  is 
taken  from  the  clay-beds  of  this 
state.     These  clay-beds  are  al- 
most inexhaustible.    Numerous 
gangs  of   men  are  constantly 
mining  the  clay,  which  is  sepa- 
rated int,o  various  grades,  either 
for  use  in  that  state  or  shipment 
to  other  portions  of  the  country. 
Those  containing  a  large  per- 
centage of   oxide  of  iron  are 
utilized  for  the  manufacture  of 
red  terra-cotta,   and  the  clays 
containing  only  traces  of  iron 
are  intended  for  the  production 
of  light  or  buff  colored  terra- 
cotta. 
The  preparation  to  which  clay  is  sub- 
jected is  similar  in  all  terra-cotta  manu- 
factories, with  modifications  peculiar  to 
each,    for    each     manufacturer    is    an 
inventor  and  has  some  auxiliary  process 
which  he  claims*  as  his  own.     Manufac- 
turers are  divided    in    opinion   in   re- 
gard to  the   compounding  of  the  ma- 
terial.    Some  mix  the  clay  with  a  large 
amount  of  other  matter,  but  others  of 
equal  experience  do  not  recognize  any 
necessity  for  the  use  of  these  foreign 
materials.     Like  all  work  of  a  similar 
nature,  there  *4s  many  a  slip  'twixt  the 
cup  and  the  lip.''     Designs  for  archi- 
tectural purposes  are  made  usually  in 
molds,    except   in    special    work,    then 
turned  out  on  the  floor  of  the  drying- 
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room,  and  if  requiring  extra  finish  or 
undercutting,  are  afterwards  carved  or 
modeled  by  hand.  The  designer  has 
before  him  a  material  capable  of  an  end- 
less variety  of  treatment,  and  if  he 
wishes  to  use  a  repeated  ornament,  he 
may  have  it  more  easily  than  in  most 
materials;  but  the  real  advantage  of 
terra-ootta  does  not  lie  in  its  facility  for 
producing  repeated  ornament,  but  in  the 
opportunity  to  work  continuous  orna- 
ment by  hand  with  varying  detail.  The 
larger  designs  are  made  in  sections  of  a 
size  that  may  be  handled  by  two  men. 
After  being  dried,  the  pieces  are  placed 
in  the  kiln,  where  they  remain  about 
seven  days  in  the  burning  and  cooling 
process.  The  making  of  molds  for 
terra-eotta  ornaments  is  a  matter  of 
great  nicety  when  the  design  is  intricate 
and  requires  careful  fitting  of  parts.  It 
is  one  of  the  chief  delays  in  the  manu- 
facture of  terra-cotta  for  buildings.  It 
is  necessary  so  to  arrange  the  molds  as 
to  give  an  equal  thickness  to  all  parts  of 
the  body  of  the  material,  in  order  to 
lessen  the  chances  of  cracking  in  drying 
or  warping  in  the  kiln. 

As  to  tibe  heat  used  in  the  kiln,  all 
makers  seem  to  agree  in  saying  that  they 
know  nothing  positive,  and  all  that  can 
be  said  is  that  the  object  is  to  produce  the 
greatest  heat  that  the  product  will  bear. 
The  darker  the  color  required,  the 
harder  the  firing  must  be,  often  reaching 
white  heat,  or  more  than  1100°  F.  It  is 
not  always  possible  to  attain  perfect 
uniformity  of  color  in  a  number  of 
pieces,  even  when  they  are  made  of  the 


same  mixture  and  burned  at  the  same 
time;  but  this  fact  is  rarely  an  objec- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  in  many  in- 
stances, some  variation  in  tene  in  a 
monotonous  duplication  of  form  is 
agreeable;  and  each  piece  may  be 
undercut  by  hand  after  it  is  drawn  from 
the  mold. 

While  the  degree  of  heat  is  a  factor, 
the  color  of  terra-cotta  is  largely  gov- 
erned by  the  character  of  the  clays  used 
in  the  manufacture.  Until  recently,  the 
red  used  almost  exclusively  in  the 
eastern  states  necessitated  the  employ- 
ment of  blood-red  terra-cotta,  but  of 
late  the  demand  for  other  tints  has  in- 
creased. 

In  the  United  States  terra-cotta  was 
not  introduced  until  after  1850.  Experi- 
ments were  made  in  this  direction  in 
1853,  but  did  not  meet  with  favor.  In 
1870  the  Chicago  Terra-Cotta  Company 
brought  over  an  English  superintendent, 
and  the  company  began  to  turn  out 
better  work  than  before.  The  Long 
Island  Histerioal  Society  building,  in 
Brooklyn,  was  the  first  te  employ  terra- 
cotta both  as  a  building  material  and 
for  all  decorative  details.  The  effect  is 
so  satisfactory  that  other  structures  are 
built  in  the  same  way.  The  necessity 
for  manufacturing  this  material  in  small 
pieces  is  likely  te  have  a  marked  effect 
on  architecture  as  terra  cotta  becomes 
more  and  more  popular.  Since  1880 
the  demand  has  rapidly  increased,  and 
to-day  msLny  factories  are  in  opera- 
tion in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

KATHERINE  LOUISE  SMITH. 


Pebth  Ambot  Tbrra-Cotta  Company. 
Cope  and  Stewardson,  Architects 


Harrison  Botlding,  Philadelphia 
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The  House  Beautiful 


The  editor  of  this  department  will  be  glad  to  describe 
in  detail  the  decoration  of  a  single  room,  or  to  give  gen- 
eral suggestions  for  several  rooms,  in  reply  to  each  letter. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  charge  a  small  fee  for  detailed  plans 
for  an  entire  floor  or  for  the  house  as  a  whole.  Whenever 
the  address  is  given  and  stamps  are  inclosed,  replies  will 
be  sent  by  mail  within  three  weeks. 


1  am  in  doubt  as  to  the  best  window-draperies 
for  my  hall.  The  hall  is  in  the  center  of  the 
house,  is  three  stories  in  height,  and  is  about 
18  by  14  feet.  The  woodwork  is  ivory-white, 
except  that  the  stair-rails  and  treads  are  birch, 
stained  mahogany.  There  are  four  windows  on 
the  first  floor  and  three  on  the  second  and  third 
floors,  and  plenty  of  light. 

The  shades  are  of  buflf  holland.  The  wall- 
paper is  an  old  colonial  pattern,  with  green) 
yellow,  and  a  little  lavender  on  a  white  ground. 
I  should  be  glad  of  your  advice  as  to  color  and 
material  for  curtains  for  these  windows.  I 
assume  that  the  curtains  should  be  hung  on 
brass  rods  and  should  stop  at  the  window-sill. 

O.  M.  S. 

Dimity  curtains  on  brass  rods  hanging  from 
the  top  of  the  window  to  the  edge  of  the  sill 
seem  to' us  most  appropriate  for  your  colonial 
hall.  Outer  hangings  of  the  same  shade  of 
green  as  that  in  the  wallpaper  will  soften  the 
light  and  add  much  to  the  attractiveness. 
VHiether  the  materials  for  the  outer  hangings 
should  be  of  cotton  or  silk  must  be  determined 
by  the  furnishings  of  the  hall. 


Will  you  kindly  give  me  suggestions  in  regard 
to  decorating  and  furnishing  parlor,  hall,  sitting- 
room,  bedroom,  and  dining-room? 

The  house  is  a  very  ordinary  one,  built  about 
eighteen  years  ago,  in  a  small  town,  and  is 
unattractive  save  for  the  surrounding  grounds, 
which  are  beautiful.  The  ceilings  in  all  rooms 
are  twelve  feet.  Woodwork  in  parlor,  hall,  and 
sitting-room  is  pine — filled  and  varnished.  In 
these  rooms  I  should  like  to  leave  the  woodwork 
as  it  is  at  present. 

For  the  parlor  I  have  a  dark  blue  Wilton  rug, 
which  I  would  like  to  use  again,  and  some  very 


large  leather  couch,  leather  easy-chair  with 
frame  of  mahogany,  mahogany  table  (large, 
with  carved  legs),  and  two  or  three  odd  pieces 
in  dark  oak. 

In  bedroom  I  have  two  brass  beds,  chiffonier 
table,  and  dresser  of  oak.  This  room  is  rather 
dark,  as  there  is  but  one  window. 

In  the  dining-room  is  a  parquetry  floor,  oak, 
with  border  of  oak  and  mahogany.  The  furni- 
ture in  this  room  is  quartered  oak,  the  chairs 
with  black  leather  seats.  I  have  a  cabinet  with 
glass  door  for  out  glass,  and  there  is  a  plate- 
rack  the  entire  width  of  space  between  the  two 
doors  on  north  side  of  room.  Between  the  two 
windows  on  west  side  of  room  is  a  very  hand- 
some leaded-glass  window,  about  seven  feet  from 
floor.  It  extends  from  one  window  to  the  other. 
The  woodwork  in  this  room  is  at  present  painted 
a  dark  brown.  It  is  not  at  all  an  attractive 
room  as  it  now  is.  Would  Flemish  oak  look 
well  in  this  dining-room,  and  is  it  possible  to 
have  the  woodwork  and  furniture  scraped  and 
refinished  ? 

The  hall  is  frightful.  Can  you  give  me  any 
idea  as  to  furnishing  and  decoratingf  The 
walls  are  so  light  and  the  hall  so  small  and  ill- 
shaped  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  do 
anything  with  it.  I  have  an  old-fashioned  card- 
table  of  mahogany.  Could  I  use  it  in  dining- 
room,  with  one  leaf  against  wall,  as  a  serving- 
table,  or  shall  I  place  it  in  the  hall?  What 
shall  I  use  for  draperies  in  arch  between  living- 
room  and  dining-room?  w   p  s 

As  you  wish  to  retain  the  dull  blue  Wilton 
rug  in  the  parlor,  the  side-walls  would  better  be 
covered  with  burlap  or  cartridge-paper  of  the 
same  shade.  Your  mahogany  furniture  would 
be  effective  with  this  setting,  although  the 
room  will  never  be  entirely  satisfactory  until 
the  woodwork  is  stained  or  painted.  Staining 
parlor  and  hall  mahogany  would  help  matters 
immensely.  If  the  hall  is  so  small  and  difficult 
to  treat,  why  not  remove  the  door  leading  into 
the  parlor  and  repeat  the  blue  of  that  room  on 
the  walls  of  the  hall?  This  would  add  spacious- 
ness, and  the  idea  seems  quite  practicable. 

Indian-red  is  suggested  for  walls  of  living- 
room  and  library,  with  a  paler  red  for  the  ceil- 
ing.    An  excellent  red  may  be  secured  in  car- 
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tridge-paper.  Low  bookcases  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  high  ones  you  dislike  so  muoh. 
They  should  fill  all  the  available  wall-space 
between  windows  and  doors,  forming  a  continu- 
ous line  of  books.  These  need  not  be  expensive. 
Any  good  carpenter  ought  to  be  able  to  make 
them,  using  soft  wood  and  staining  them  like 
the  woodwork  of  the  room. 

For  the  dark  bedroom  select  a  good  repro- 
duction of  a  colonial  paper.  These  papers  are 
full  of  brightness  and  will  make  the  room 
appear  much  lighter  than  it  really  is.  With  a 
colonial  paper  a  room  may  usually  be  very 
prettily  curtained,  as  the  old  designs  are 
repeated  in  chintz  and  cretonnes. 

It  is  possible  to  have  the  painted  woodwork 
of  your  dining-room  scraped  and  stained 
Flemish,  and  the  furniture  treated  in  a  like 
manner.  Deep  yellow  on  walls  and  ceiling 
would  be  harmonious  with  the  dark  tones  of  the 
stain.  The  mahogaoy  table  could  not  be  used 
in  the  dining-room  if  you  carry  out  the  Flemish 
idea.  It  would  be  well  placed  in  either  the  hall 
or  the  parlor.  We  should  prefer  a  door  between 
the  living-room  and  the  dining-room  rather  than 
a  portiere. 

Will  you  make  some  suggestions  for  a  rented 
room,  which  must  be  used  as  living-room  and 
bedroom  T  I  believe  it  is  to  be  papered  in  a 
plain  paper,  brownish  yellow;  woodwork  pine, 
floor  painted.  The  door  on  the  west  will  not  be 
used,  80  I  thought  of  putting  my  chiffonier  in 
front  of  it.  There  is  a  set  wash-basin  in  comer 
by  closet;  of  course,  it  must  have  some  kind  of 
screen  in  front  of  it.  The  radiator  is  in  north- 
west corner.  My  list  of  furniture  is  bird's-eye 
maple  chiffonier,  bird's-eye  maple  dressing- 
table,  bird's-eye  maple  writing-desk,  mahogany 
folding-bed,  mahogany  piano  and  bench,  ma- 
hogany table  (very  small),  rattan  tea-table,  a 
few  chairs.  For  a  couch,  for  the  present  I 
shall  use  a  cot.  I  also  have  an  old  walnut 
bookcase  and  an  ebony  music-cabinet — quite  a 
conglomeration.  But  I  wish  to  buy  things  grad- 
ually, and  later  will  get  mahogany  cabinet  and 
bookcase. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  sectional  bookcases? 
It  seems  like  a  good  idea  for  one  who  must  live 
in  rented  houses,  and  must  purchase  gradually. 
But  do  you  consider  them  artistic  with  so  many 
little  glass  doors?  I  thought  of  buying  a  rug 
9  by  12,  with  a  view  of  using  it  later  in  a  din- 
ing-room, and  I  can  pay  only  twenty-five  dol- 
lars. What  style  and  color?  Also  I  wish  to 
buy  screen,  curtains,  couple  of  chairs;  possibly 
reading- table,    mahogany.    I^  rather    want    a 

round  one.  ^  „ 

o.  w. 

Your  room  presents  several  difficulties.  In 
the  first  place,  your  furniture  is  composed  of 
such  a  variety  of  woods  that  harmony  is  impos- 
sible. Bird's-eye  maple  and  ebony,  mahogany, 
walnut,  and  rattan  are  a  discouraging  combi- 
nation. However,  Thi  House  Beautiful 
never  admits  that  any  interior  is  hopeless. 

The  three  maple  pieces  should  be  removed, 
as  they  are  too  light  in  color  to  be  retained. 


Fine  Leathers 


ALL  COLORS 


FOB  HOUSE  DECORATION.  ART  WORK,  ETC. 

PYROORAPHIC  OUTFITS 

With  full  instructions,.     Perforated  desi^s. 
Made  up  articles  in  leather  and  wood,  ready  for  decoration.    Laree 
variety  of  decorated  g-oods  in  leather  and    wood,  appropriate   gilts  for 
all  occasions.    Send  for  BOOKLET,  or  call  and  see  our  pretty  thini^s. 

FINE  LEATHER  COMPANY, 

o4  Central  Music  hall  CHICAGO 


V^, 


IkAdiijlJ) 


THIS    BOSTON    FERN.    S5. 

Saialler  PlanU  for  $1  and  up. 

We  make  this  special  offer  to  out^f-town  readers  of  the  House  Beau- 
tiful in  order  that  they  may  become  acquainted  with  the  hundreds  of 
beautiful  flowers  in  our  large  g^reenhouses,  and  which  they  may  pur> 
chase  with  the  same  assurance  of  bein^  pleased  as  if  they  were  here  in 
person.  We  are  sellinif  more  Boston  I^rns  [Nephrolepts  Bostoniensis] 
than  of  any  other  variety  for  house  cultivation  l^ecause  of  the  remarkable 
beauty  of  foliage  and  vigor  of  growth. 

For  out-of-town  patrons  we  execute  orders  promptly  for  cut-flowers 
for  weddings,  funerals  and  other  occasions.  If  you  have  houce  plants  or 
flowers  ot  any  kind  that  are  not  doing  as  well  as  they  should,  write  for 
"Question  Blank  No.  i,"  and  we  will  furnish  valuable  information  with- 
out charge  by  return  mail.  Those  who  order  early  have  the  advantage 
of  the  choice  selections. 

THE  GEORGE  WITTBOLD  CO.,  16S7  Barklaffham  Plaev,  Chicago. 
Largest  growers  of  Palms  and  Ferns  in  the  West. 


•SUCCESSFUL  HOUSES"  gives  the  best  advice  on  intciii^itiafe^tte^^AsSiOijy  Lt!^ 
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Big  Four  Route 


To 

Indianapolis 

Cincinnati 

Louisville 

and  all  points 

South  and  Southeast 

the  scenic  line  to 

Virginia  Hot  Springs 

and 

Washington,  D.  C. 

via  the  picturesque 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 

the  direct  line  to 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

and 

Florida  Points 


J.  C.  TUCKER,  G.  N.  A. 

234  CLARK   STREET    ::    CHICAGO 


Home  Billiard  Tables 


XXTE  make  Billiard  Tables  for  private  home  use  a  specialty. 
^"  The  table  as  illustrated  above  S85  with  our  guarantee 
that  it  is  e<^ual  to  any  of  our  $900  tables  Tor  playing  purposes. 
A  similar  size,  $65.00.  By  means  of  the  adjustable  top  which 
we  supply,  this  table  is  readily  converted  into  a  handsome 
dining  or  library  table. 

SOLD  ON  EAST  PAYMENTS 

Catalogue  showing  different  size  tables  on  application,  and 

«a/ft1  mail    Knnlr    ■Kfturino    too   n*iif    ''cKnfc"    nn    r^r-^int    n(   40 


we  will  mail  book  showing  100  new 
cents.    Address 


'shots"  on  receipt  of  ao 


BBUNSWIOK-BALKE-OOLLENDEB  CO. 
Dept.  K.  OHICAOO,  ILL. 

Branoh  Offloes: 
NewTork    Cincinnati    8t.  Louis    San  Francisco 
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Hold  to  yonr  mahogany,  except  the  folding-bed, 
and  when  yon  add  to  your  furniture  choose  that 
wood.  The  plain  brown  paper  on  the  walls  is 
not  a  good  setting  for  mahogany,  but  as  you  are 
planning  for  other  quarters,  the  furniture  should 
not  be  sacrificed  to  a  temporary  background. 
The  sectional  bookcases  we  have  seen  in  the 
shops  were  like  long  boxes  piled  one  above  the 
other,  and  had  the  fault  of  being  high  and  very 
deep.  These  bookcases  may  be  made  to  order 
and  thus  have  the  desired  dimensions.  You 
will  gain  several  helpful  ideas  from  the  chapter 
on  **The  Library"  in  Oliver  Coleman's  book, 
"Successful  Houses." 

We  cannot  advise  you  very  satisfactorily 
about  the  rug,  as  you  do  not  tell  us  anything 
about  the  dining-room  where  you  wish  to  use  it. 
Possibly  you  desire  to  secure  the  rug  and  work 
up  the  color  scheme  from  it.  If  the  rug  is  a 
good  one,  this  would  be  an  excellent  idea.  But 
it  will  be  difficult  to  find  anything  desirable  for 
twenty-five  dollars  in  the  size  you  require. 
The  best  thing  at  that  price  is  a  9  by  12  size  in 
a  rug  of  Wilton,  in  green,  with  a  Bokhara  design 
in  mahogany  shades,  though  we  deprecate  this 
kind  of  imitation.  Sometimes  at  a  sale  of 
rugs  one  might  pick  up  a  genuine  oriental  for 
that  price  We  have  recently  seen  a  very  at- 
tractive room  with  one  of  these  Wilton  rugs. 
The  fioor  is  stained  mahogany  and  the  wood- 
work is  painted  green.  On  the  walls  is  a  plain 
cartridge-paper  of  the  same  shade  as  the  paint. 
There  are  several  pieces  of  old  mahogany,  and 
two  reproductions  of  Windsor  chairs  painted 
green.  The  windows  have  curtains  of  cotton 
stuff  hanging  from  brass  rods.  The  design  is  a 
large  conventional  fiower  outlined  in  copper 
color  against  a  green  background.  A  clever 
device  in  the  room  is  a  broad  low  shelf  painted 
green  like  the  wall.  This  shelf  is  on  a  hinge, 
and  may  be  opened  or  folded  back  like  the  drop- 
leaf  of  a  table.  It  was  designed  to  be  used  as  a 
writing-table,  but  when  it  was  finished  it  was 
found  such  an  effective  place  for  displaying  a 
few  old  pieces  of  copper  and  brass  that  it  was 
immediately  given  over  to  a  Dutch  milk-can,  a 
Russian  brass  pan,  and  several  copper  kettles. 
The  room  has  a  few  old  prints,  and  above  one 
door  is  a  single  spot  of  deep  blue  in  the  shape 
of  a  beautiful  old  Staffordshire  platter,  twenty- 
two  inches  in  length,  setting  forth  a  view  on  the 
Hudson  Kiver.  The  room  was  furnished  at  a 
small  outlay,  the  twenty-five-doliar  rug  beiug 
the  most  expensive  thing  in  it.  The  cartridge- 
paper  was  purchased  when  plain  papers  were 
out  of  fashion,  at  ten  cents  a  roll.  The  Windsor 
chairs  were  painted  at  home,  and  the  mahogany 
pieces  were  picked  up  in  small  out-of-the-way 
shops,  sadly  out  of  repair,  and  put  in  order  by 
a  local  carpenter. 


I  would  like  your  advice  in  furnishing  the 
living-room  of  a  house  which  we  are  building. 
The  floor,  woodwork,  and  mantel  are  oak;  walls 
nine  feet  high. 

I  have  a  small  room  off  of  dining-room,  6  by  8, 
in  which  I  had  planned  to  put  my  leather  lounge 
and  books,  so  I  need  not  have  books  in  living- 
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room,  which  must  serve  for  a  parlor  as  well  as 
a  living-room.  What  color  would  be  best  for 
tinting  walls?  What  kind  of  hangings  between 
hall  and  living-room  and  between  living-room 
and  dining-room?  What  kind  of  curtains  for 
windows?  What  kind  of  fioor-oovering?  We  have 
one  rug  7  by  9,  and  a  smaller  rug.  What  pieces 
of  furniture,  in  the  way  of  chairs  and  tables? 
There  is  not  much  wall-space.         m  E  R  R 

The  color  scheme  for  your  living-room  de- 
pends largely  on  the  one  chosen  for  your  hall, 
which  is  connected  with  the  living-room  by 
a  sliding-door.  In  suggesting  at  random,  we 
would  recommend  green,  which  seems  to  us 
to  be  the  most  "livable"  of  all  colors.  We 
do  not  advise  tinting  the  walls.  In  the  first 
place,  tints  are  too  pale,  and  paper,  or  even 
burlap,  is  more  economical  than  a  calcimine, 
which  must  be  renewed  every  year.  Natural 
oak  furniture  stained  green  or  weathered 
oak  pieces  would  be  effective  in  the  room. 
The  House  .  Beautiful  for  October,  1900, 
contained  an  article  on  weathered  oak  fur- 
niture. The  designs  are  simple,  extremely 
durable,  and  not  expensive.  The  Tobey  Furni- 
ture Company,  of  Chicago,  has  a  variety  of 
these  shapes.  The  floor  should  remain  bare 
and  the  rugs  you  have  should  be  utilized.  Cur- 
tains of  sheer  art  muslin  with  a  design  in  yellow 
would  be  charming  at  the  windows.  This  mus- 
lin is  forty  cents  a  yard.  It  is  about  fifty 
inches  wide,  and  washes  like  cotton  cloth. 
Should  you  desire  more  yellow  in  the  room,  the 
ceiling  could  be  washed  with  that  tint.  For 
the  hangings  between  the  living-room  and  the 
hall  and  between  the  living-room  and  the  din- 
ing-room a  plain  green  should  be  selected. 
Denim  combines  well  with  cartridge-paper. 
Velour  has  a  lich  effect,  but  is  sometimes  out 
of  tune  with  simple  surroundings. 


Will  you  kindly  write  me  your  opinion  in 

regard  to  the  furnishing  of  a  dining-room,  the 

floor,   wainscot,   rafters,   and    window-seat    of 

which  are  done  in  the  rather  light  (natural)  oak. 

The  mantel    flreplaoe   is   built   of    Pompeiian 

brick,  and  the  wall  above  wainscot  hung  in  a 

deep  blue  burlap.    Old  mahogany  furniture  is 

preferred,  but  we  feel  that  a  better  general  effect 

would  be  received  by  using  oak  of  good  design. 

Your  opinion  is  awaited  with  interest.    Will  you 

also  kindly  inform  me  as  to  whether  one  can 

buy  the    Liberty  cashmeres  and   other  dress 

fabrics  in  America,  and  where?  „   ^  « 

'  w.  J.  p. 

Oak  furniture  should  be  used  in  your  dining- 
room  instead  of  mahogany.  Joseph  P.  McHugh, 
Forty-second  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  is  the  American  agent  of  Liberty, 
of  London. 


Kindly  give  me  a  receipt  for  a  good  furniture 
polish  to  be  used  on  mahogany  furniture. 

The    following    furniture    polish    has  been 
highly  recommended  to  us,  although  we  have 


THE  COPPER  KETTLE 


c4tthe 
Sign  of  the 
dpper  Kettle 


A  few  of  the  choice  things  on  sale  at 
reduced  prices.  They  are  all  very  old  but 
in  good  condition. 

Old  Colonial  Mahogany  Furniture. 
Chippendale  Sideboard.  Historical  Blue 
Plates  and  Pitchers.  Rare  Old  Brittany 
China.  Old  Jerome  Mahogany  Case 
Clock,  Merchants'  Exchange,  Philadel- 
phia, painted  on  the  glass.  Old  Prints.  Fine 
Old  Sheffield  in  great  variety.  Egg  Set, 
six  cups.  Unique  Russian  Brass  and 
Copper.  Old  Russian  Seven-branch  Can- 
delabras.  Artistic  Lamps.  Jarvie  Shades. 
Pewter  Tankards,  i6  inches  high.  Set  of 
three  Old  Pewter  Candlesticks,  13  inches 
high. 

CATALOCUB  AND  PRICB  LIST  ON  REQUEST 

Mrs.  Ada  M,  Roberts^  2 50 1  Michigan  Ave, 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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The  Nestor  of  Fast  Passenger  Service. 


The  New  York  Central  System  was  the 
Nestor  of  fast  passenger  service  in  the  United 
States.  Away  back  in  1878  that  road  was  run- 
ning "flyers."  The  "White  Mail"  was  put  on 
in  1876,  and  ran  between  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago in  nearly  as  fast  time  as  is  now  made  be- 
tween these  cities.  This  train,  however,  did  not 
carry  passengers,  though  there  was,  even  at 
that  time,  a  fast  passenger  service  in  operation 
over  these  roads.  The  train  was  called  the 
"Lightning  Express,"  and  made  the  trip  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  in  about  twenty-six  hours. 
The  "White  Mail,"  as  it  was  called,  was  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  country.  Four  snow- 
white  mail  cars  made  up  the  mail  train,  and  the 
farmers  used  to  stop  work  when  it  passed. 
Indeed,  there  was  a  rumor  to  the  effect  that 
this  train  only  hit  in  high  places.  Soon  after 
this  the  New  York  and  Chicago  Limited  was 
put  on.  This  was  the  first  all-sleeper  train 
ever  run,  and  some  doubt  as  to  patronage  was 
indulged  in  by  the  officials.  But  this  question 
settled  itself.  The  train  paid  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  it  was  soon  followed  by  other  fast 
all-sleeper  trains.  But  the  other  roads  have 
always  waited  on  the  Central,  and  we  owe  the 
comfortable  train  service  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  the  enterprise  and  pluck  of  the  New 
York  Central  System.— "Z^wV." 


IDA  J.  BURGESS 

847-849  MarshaU  Field  BoUding,  Chicago 


Copper  Lamp  with  Opalescent 
aiasB  Shade.   Price,  .  .  $36.00 

MURAL  DECORATIONS 
FURNISHINGS  fob  the  HOUSE 

Papers  and  Fabrics  for  Walls 

Fumlture.  Buffs,  Specially  Designed  Leather  Por- 
tieres. Screens  and  Pillows,  English  Chlnties 
and  Muslins  for  Country  Houses,  Korean 
Pottery.  Copper  Lamps  and  Shades 

Estimates  Made  on  Application 
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never  given  it  a  personal  trial:  One  and  one- 
half  ounces  of  alcohol;  eight  ounces  of  raw 
linseed  oil,,  one-half  pint  vinegar,  and  a  half- 
ounoe  of  butter  of  antimony.  Only  a  small 
quantity  should  be  used.  Apply  with  a  bit  of 
flannel  and  polish  with  chamois-skin.  When 
a  fine  piece  of  old  mahogany  needs  ''doing 
over,"  the  safest  way  is  to  put  it  into  the  hancU 
of  a  cabinetmaker. 


Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following  ques- 
ions  in  regard  to  my  dining-room.  The  wood  is 
natural  oak,  wainscoted  up  five  feet,  heavy 
cove  top  between  side- wall  and  ceiling,  which 
of  course  answers  for  picture-molding.  Side- 
board, square  dining-table,  and  chairs  are  of  oak, 
chairs  having  black  leather  seats;  one  small 
serving-table  is  in  oak.  The  oak  is  particularly 
beautiful — soft,  rich  yellow.  The  side-walls 
are  of  lincrusta,  with  a  raised  figure  of  fleur  de 
lis.  The  side-walls  have  been  recently  painted 
deep  blue  and  the  lighter  colors  carried  out  in 
the  ceiling,  ceiling  being  metal  in  pretty,  quaint 
designs.  Will  you  please  advise  me  what 
frames  (color)  the  pictures  should  have,  and 
also  as  to  my  old  dishes?  I  have  some  old  flow- 
ing.blue  pieces,  white,  with  gilt  band,  etc. 
Plate-rack  is  oak,  of  course;  also  rail  around 
top  of  wainscoting.  I  have  a  large  blue-and- 
white  jardiniere  on  pedestal,  blue,  like  side- 
wall;  have  in  it  large  Boston  fern.  Would  it  be 
better  to  have  yellow  chrysanthemum  in  jar- 
diniere? 

I  would  like  a  china-closet.  Would  the  glass 
doors  divided  up  in  small  panes  be  preferred? 
This  is  a  south  room,  one  window  to  east 
and  one  large  one  to  south,  four  feet  wide. 
I  had  thought  of  colonial  net  curtains  hanging 
straight  to  sill,  with  plain  blue  silk  hanging 
over  them;  or  would  yellow  silk  be  bettert 
Would  small  brass  poles  be  better  than  wood? 
The  mat  on  floor  has  considerable  dark  blue 
in  it.  There  are  two  wide  openings — one 
opens  into  sitting-room  and  the  other  into 
hall;  at  these  are  portieres  of  dark,  rich  brown 
velour  on  side  showing  in  dining-room.  Will 
I  have  to  change  these?  The  color  scheme  in 
sitting-room  is  brown  in  carpet,  and  walls  and 
ceiling  light  yellows.  Hall  has  deep  red  carpet, 
walls  cream;  wood  in  both  sitting-room  and 
hall  is  cherry.  Kindly  advise  me  if  blue  in 
dining-room  is  a  mistake,  and  as  to  frames, 
china  aud  curtains.  <«    t   r^ 

S.  J.  D. 

The  lincrusta  walls  of  blue  will  be  very  effect- 
ive with  the  golden  oak  furniture  of  your  dining- 
room,  but  it  will  be  a  poor  background  for  your 
old  china.  We  think  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
use  the  "flowing-blue"  plates  on  the  plate-rack, 
as  the  two  blues  are  not  at  all  in  harmony.  All 
the  china  would  better  be  placed  in  a  china- 
closet,  and  we  fear  even  then  that  the  blues  will 
"swear''  at  each  other.  For  the  plate-rail  or 
shelf,  pieces  of  brass  could  be  used  with  charm- 
ing effect.  A  little  copper  might  be  added,  but 
brass  should  be  given  special  prominence. 
Personally,  we  do  not  like  lincrusta,   and  we 
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think  metal  ceilings — at  least  all  that  we  have 
seen— heavy,  cold  affairs.  The  curtains  of 
colonial  net,  with  plain  blue  hangings,  will  be 
very  effective.  The  blue  jardiniere  with  the 
green  fern  will  be  harmonious;  so,  too,  will  the 
yellow  chrysanthemums.  But  we  prefer  the  jar 
without  the  pedestal.  The  portiere  leading  into 
the  sitting-room  will  be  more  in  keeping  if  blue, 
like  the  walls,  rather  than  brown.  The  portiere 
could  be  faced  with  brown  on  the  sitting-room 
side,  thus  preserving  the  brown  and  yellow 
scheme  of  that  room.  You  ask  if  the  blue  of 
the  dining-room  is  a  mistake.  The  color  seems 
to  us  a  very  good  one,  but  burlap  would  have 
been  a  better  medium  than  lincrusta.  Few  pic- 
tures should  be  hung  against  such  a  wall,  and 
the  frames  should  be  of  the  simplest —narrow 
bands  of  oak,  and  possibly  one  or  two  plain  gold 
frames. 


I  would  like  you  to  mail  me  a  color  scheme 
for  parlor,  dining-room,  hall,  and  library  of 
a  parochial  residence.  The  rector  wishes  to 
put  cartridge-paper  on  side- walls,  and  will  dec- 
orate the  ceilings  in  water-color.  The  finish  is 
quartered  oak  in  all  places  except  library,  which 
will  be  brown  ash.  The  dining-room  has  a  pan- 
eled wainscot  of  quartered  oak  four  feet  six  inch- 
es high  all  around  room,  and  beams  in  ceiling. 
The  hall  has  a  paneled  wainscot,  four  feet  six 
inches,  of  quartered  oak  (no  beams  in  ceiling). 
Dining-room  and  parlor  on  southwest  side, 
library  on  northeast  side.  What  do  you  think 
of  burlap  for  side-wallsf  ^  „   ^ 

^  J.  W.  D. 

For  the  parochial  residence  under  consider- 
ation we  suggest  the  following  color  scheme:  A 
grayish  green  burlap  in  the  hall,  with  yellow 
ceiling  in  water-color,  a  russet  in  the  library, 
gobelin-blue  in  the  dining-room,  and  yellow  in 
the  parlor.  In  this  case,  burlap  would  be  a 
better  medium  than  cartridge-paper,  although 
with  the  possible  exception  of  blue,  excellent 
shades  may  be  found  in  cartridge. 

In  the  library  the  russet  tone  should  be 
reflected  in  the  ceiling.  With  'old  volumes  in 
brown  leather,  and  the  brown  shades  of  the  ash 
woodwork,  this  room  would  be-extremely  restful. 

If  oak  were  not  used  exclusively  in  the 
remaining  rooms,  we  would  advise  Indian-red  or 
a  mulberry  in  one  room.  Natural  oak,  unless 
darkened  by  age  or  a  stain,  seldom  combines 
well  with  red.  Should  you  care  to  stain  the 
paneled  wainscoting  and  the  exposed  beams  of 
the  dining-room  Flemish  and  furnish  with 
Flemish  oak,  one  of  the  deep,  dull  red  shades  of 
either  burlap  or  grass-cloth  would  be  highly 
effective  on  the  walls.  With  the  oak  left  in  its 
natural  8tate,'and  gobelin-blue  used  on  the  side- 
walls,  the  room  would  still  be  very  attractive. 
Between  the  beams,  solid  blue  could  be  used; 
or  if  a  more  sunshiny  effect  were  desired,  deep 
yellow  could  be  substituted. 

One  room  should  have  figured  walls.  The 
parlor  in  yellow  could  have  a  striped  paper,  or 
one  in  which  a  large  design  is  carried  out  in 
two  shades  of  yellow.  This  is  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  there  would  be  few  pictures  and  that 
the  furnishings  of  the   room  would  be  rather 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Purchases  made  for  out-of- 
town  buyers 

Household  Furnishings  in  all  Departments: 

FURNITURE,  WALL  PAPERS, 

TEXTILES,  R  UGS  AND 

POTTERT 

Samples  and  Photographs  by  man 

MRS.  r.  S.  ROB  IE 
702  Marshall  Field  Building,  CHICAGO 


MR.  MOSHER*S  ISTEW 
LIST  OF  BOOKS  IN 
BELLES    LETTRES 


IS  NOT  ONLY  A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  IN 
BRIEF  OF  "THE  MOSHER  BOOKS," 
1891-1900,  INCLUSIVE,  BUT  AN  EX- 
QUISITE LITTLE  BIBELOT  IN  IT- 
SELF.    SENT    POSTPAID    FOR   THE   ASKING. 


THOMAS  B.  MOSHER 

PbRTLAND.     MAINE 


aOOD  THINOS 


FROM  THE  WEST 

APPROPRUn  Navj^o  Blankets 
FOR  and  Rugs,  hand- 
HOUDAT  woven  by  Indians 
tilFTS  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  Beauti- 
ful bits  of  color  for  House  Decora- 
tion   R««d«d  Saddle  •  Blmnketa, 

ShirtiS  aad  Peath«r«d  Hoad-DmMa. 
IndUa  Baaketa  and  Pottery. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  booklet  of 
rare  and  choice  examples  of  In- 
dian art  mailed  to  those 
requestini;  it. 

HERBERT    A.    COFFEEN 
Sheridan,  Wyoming 


INDIAN  BLANKETS 

In  a  variety  of  high  color  combinations,  of  Indian 
design,  and  unique.  Heavy  and  just  the  thing,  for 
slumber  robes,  and  decorative,  for  :ozy  corner  or 
den.    Sent  on  approval  for  selection 

C.  S.  BEEBE,  732  Lake  Avenue 

RACINE,  WIS. 
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T^f\  HanO"  ^^  your  walls.  This  handsome 
IKJ  g  lail}^  terra  cotta  plaque— White  Woli 
n  relief  in  natural  colors  on  grey,  mounted  on  ma 
oon  background.  9i  inches  square.  Modeled  b; 
>ur  own  artist.  Sent  for  $1.00  by  express  pre 
)aid,  prompt  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Handsome  art  catalogue  sent  free  on  request.  Shows  busts 
trail  masks,  etc.  in  terra  cotta,  decorated  iu  oil  colors  by  skill 
ul  artists;  also  Wedgewood  effect.  Beauty  in  coloring  an< 
oftness  of  finish  makes  our  Circe,  Daisy,  Nubian,  etc.,  seen 
o  live— there  is  such  health  and  freshness  to  the  skin. 

The  Florentine  dtatuary  and  In^porting  Co. 
316  E.  Fifth  at.,         Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


PERMANENT  EX- 
HIBITION of  hand- 
wrought  articles  from  the 

KBAYLE  WORK-SHOP 


at  847  Marshall  Field  Building,  State 
and  Washington  Sts.,  Chicago,   111. 


BAS-RELIEFS.  DECORATIVE  SCULPTURE,  WOOD 
CARVING.   By  Julia  M.  Bracken. 

FURNITURE  AND  EMBROIDERIES  FROM  SPECIAL 
DESIGNS.   By  Ida  J.  Burgess. 

LEATHER  BOOK  COVERS.  PORTFOLIOS.  AND 
WRITING  SETS.  CURTAINS.  SCREENS,  AND 
PANELS.   By  Amelia  Hyde  Center. 

ETCHINGS.    By  Bertha  E.  Jaques. 

LANTERNS.  LAMPS.  SHADES,  CANDLESTICKS. 
By  R.  R.  Jarvle. 

MONOTTPES.  ILLUMINATED  BOOKS,  DESIGNS 
FOR  BOOK  COVERS.  DINNER  CARDS  AND 
FAVORS.    By  Elisabeth  Krysher. 

BOOK  PLATES.  HAND -WROUGHT  METALS, 
IN  JEWELRT,  LAMP  SHADES,  CHATELAINE 
BAG  MOUNTINGS.    By  Chrlstia  M.  Reade. 
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severe.  The  proportions  of  the  house  are 
admirable.  With  walls  nine  and  one-half  feet 
high,  no  frieze  is  required,  and  the  molding 
should  be  placed  at  the  corniee-line. 


We  have  just  finished  building  a  gray  stone 
country-house,  and  would  like  your  advice  con- 
cerning the  woodwork,  floors,  wall-hangings, 
and  furniture  for  the  different  rooms  on  the  first 
floor. 

The  house  is  situated  near  a  small  stream,  with 
few  trees  around,  and  rather  a  bleak  row  of  hills 
at  the  back.  All  the  woodwork  and  stairs  are  in 
pine — ^how  would  you  treat  the  floors  and  the  hard 
stairs?  Would  like  rugs  on  floors,  if  possible. 
Will  you  please  tell  me  what  colors  to  use  in  the 
several  roomsf  I  fear  the  living-room  may  be  a 
bit  dark,  as  the  porch  is  over  the  only  window. 
I  would  like  yellow  in  the  bedroom,  and  I  do  not 
care  for  blue.  I  have  six  hundred  dollars  for 
furniture — for  dining-room,  living-room,  recep- 
tion-room, and  bedroom.  What  pieces  would  I 
better  purchase,  and  what  kind?  What  kind  of 
curtains  shall  I  use,  and  what  kind  of  portiferes 
between  reception-room  and  living-room?  The 
fireplace  in  living-room  is  of  gray  stone.  All 
ceilings  are  nine  feet.  How  would  you  treat  the 
exterior  wood?  Above  the  walls  are  shingles;  the 
stones  are  laid  up  with  dark  red  mortar.  The 
mantel  in  living-room  is  pine — how  would  you 
treat  it? 

The  following  color  scheme  is  offered  for 
your  Wyoming  house:  Green  burlap  in  the 
hall,  a  brocaded  paper  of  green  and  russet  in 
the  reception-room,  yellow  for  the  north  bed- 
room on  the  lower  floor,  and  mulberry  for  the 
dining-room.  The  hard  pine  woodwork  should 
be  kept  in  its  natural  state,  except  in  the  dining- 
room,  where  it  should  be  stained  Flemish,  with 
furniture  of  Flemish  oak.  The  hard  pine  of  the 
rest  of  the  house  should  be  oiled  from  time  to 
time,  which  will  darken  it.  In  a  half-dozen 
years  the  wood  will  have  great  richness  of  color. 
The  floors  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. Have  rugs,  by  all  means.  We  note  your 
preference  for  yellow  in  the  bedroom.  Mahog- 
any furniture  will  be  very  effective  in  this  room, 
but  is  not  an  essential.  We  think  that  it  is, 
however,  in  the  hall,  which  is  also  the  living- 
room.  In  the  reception-room  the  furniture  could 
be  painted  green,  and  for  further  economy, 
painted  furniture  could  be  used  in  the  yellow 
bedroom.  Six  hundred  dollars  will  not  be  ade- 
quate for  the  furniture  of  four  rooms  if  you  wish 
to  purchase  it  all  at  once.  By  getting  the  pieces 
slowly  we  think  that  you  can  accomplish  it;  but 
the  articles  must  be  hunted  in  out-of  the -way 
places.  They  cannot  be  purchased  within  that 
figure  at  the  big  shops.  Buying  inexpensive  but 
good  shapes  for  the  reception-room  and  bedroom, 
and  having  them  painted  under  your  supervision 
by  a  local  painter,  will  leave  the  greater  part  of  the 
six  hundred  to  be  expended  on  dining-room  and 
hall.  For  curtains,  cream  net  at  all  the  windows 
is  advised,  with  outer  hangings  of  denim  or  some 
other  inexpensive  material — the  outer  hangings 
to  be  plain  like  the  walls  of  the  room.     Plain 
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portieres  of  green  between  hall  and  reception- 
room  will  be  better  than  figured  ones.  Denim 
will  be  sufficient,  unless  a  richer  material  is 
desired.  The  gray  stone  fireplace  with  hard 
pine  mantel  needs  no  special  treatment.  Big 
brass  andirons  will  brighten  the  room  and  add 
much  to  the  homelike  feeling.  We  prefer  an 
undraped  mantel-shelf  when  ^e  design  is  good 
— particularly  in  the  hall,  where  superfluous 
drapery  is  always  out  of  place. 

The  shingled  woodwork  on  the  outside  of  the 
house  should  be  stained  dull  red— the  tone  of 
the  mortar  used  with  the  gray  stones  of  the 
walls. 


Will  you  kindly  send  me  color  scheme  and 
suggestions  for  finishing  wall  and  woodwork 
and  furnishing  our  living-room  and  hallf 

The  exposure  is  north,  and  the  room  is  very 
dull  and  cheerless.     The  woodwork  is  grained. 

We  have  a  good  birch  bookcase,  nine  feet 
long  by  fifty  inches  high,  open,  and  the  top 
makes  a  good  broad  shelf.  Don't  you  think  it 
would  look  well  in  this  room  along  the  east  wallT 
The  table  is  an  old  carved  mahogany,  with  mar- 
ble top.  There  is  a  small  cast  of  the  Venus  de 
Milo  and  a  large  bust  of  Hermes,  and  several  old 
brass  candlesticks  of  several  kinds,  including  a 
pair  of  branched,  and  other  pieces  of  brass  and 
copper.  For  portieres  and  window-hangings  we 
have  a  large  quantity  of  silk.  Don't  you  think 
that  bog-oak  furniture  would  be  most  suitable, 
on  the  score  of  durability  and  comparative 
inexpensiveness?  m   h   d 

Your  north  room  may  be  made  very  cheerful 
by  making  it  a  yellow  room — warm  yellow  walls 
and  a  pale  yellow  ceiling.  With  this  scheme  of 
color  the  silk  you  inclose  would  be  in  harmony. 
The  woodwork  of  hall  and  living-room  should 
be  alike.  If  you  do  not  like  the  grained  finish, 
it  could  be  painted  white,  or  for  better  service, 
a  strong  dull  green.  The  bog-oak  furniture 
which  you  have  in  mind  would  be  very  effective 
with  the  yellow  walls,  but  would  not  combine 
well  with  either  the  mahogany  or  the  birch 
pieces.  As  you  have  made  a  beginning  with 
mahogany  furniture,  we  advise  you  to  discard 
oak  and  cling  to  old  mahogany,  adding  to  your 
pieces  bit  by  bib-.  When  you  are  ready  to  have 
your  new  home,  you  will  have  the  nucleus  for  a 
beautiful  room. 

The  hall  would  better  be  'hung  in  green — 
burlap,  if  possible;  if  not,  calcimine  it.  The 
living-room  could  also  be  calcimined,  if  you  do 
not  wish  to  go  to  much  expense.  Portieres  at 
the  doors  should  be  solid  green,  and  a  little 
green  should  be  introduced  into  the  yellow 
room.  The  copper  and  brass  pieces  should  be 
placed  against  a  background  of  green. 
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OVER  COLONIAL  TEACUPS 


IN  early  colonial  newspapers  frequent 
advertisements  may  be  found  relat- 
ing to  the  sale  of  china  tea-cups. 
"Arrived  on  the  good  ship 
Ann,Griflan's 
wharf,''  an- 
nounces the 
Boston  News 
Letter,  1733, 
**A  parcel  of 
fine  Chinay, 
comprising 
Bowles,  Su- 
gar-Boxes, 
divers  shapes 
in  Muggs, 
Plates,  Ba- 
sons, and 
Teacupps/' 
Another  pa- 
per of  similar 
date  sets  forth 
the  fact  that 
**0n  Wednes- 
day next, 
there  will  be 
Golden  Cock, 


A  Coffee  Sbrvioe  of  Oold  Band  China 


Sold  at  the  sign  of  the 
a  choice  Assortment  of 


blue  and  white  Ware.  Complete  Setts 
for  the  Table.  Plates  by  the  Dozen  and 
by  the  Half,  Bowles,  Teacupps,  likewise 
Delph  Ware,  Glass  Ware,  and  Pewter.'' 


Ih  1735  a  Cornhill  mantua-maker  made 
known  her  departure  from  Boston 
through  the  columns  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Journal  in  this  manner:     *^ Widow 

Hepsibah 
Trott  having 
for  Good  Rea- 
sons moved  to 
Salem  leaves 
with  her  La- 
mented Hus- 
band's Moth- 
er her  Best 
India  China 
to  be  Sold  at 
Public  Van- 
doo  on  The 
Fifteenth  In- 
stant. Said 
China  in- 
cludes Plates, 
Sugar-Boxes, 
Sweetmeat 
Dishes  and 
One  Dozen 
Teacupps.  Also  a  Silver  Teapott  and  a 
Cream  Jugg." 

The  teacups  that  Widow  Trott  left 
behind  in  Boston  were  of  Chinese  porce- 
lain, called  in  colonial  days,  "India." 
Most  of  the  china  used  in  England  at 
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that  date  was  imported  from  Hong  Kong 
by  the  East  India  Trading  Company, 
and  the  name  ^^India''  was  vaguely 
given  to  all  oriental  ware.  The  earliest 
record  of  porcelain  in  the  colonies  is 
found  in  wills  and  inventories,  and  from 
them  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  first 
china  used  in  America  was  of  Chinese 
origin.  China  teacups  long  antedated 
china  teapots.  Oriental  potters  made 
only  the  dishes  they  were  familiar  with, 
and  teapots  were  a  European  invention. 

There  are  many  pleasant  traditions  of 
teapots  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old,  of  Mayflower  teapots,  of  teapots 
belonging  to  John  Endicott  and  Gover- 
nor Winthrop.  Doubtless  there  were  a 
few,  a  very  few,  in  America  during  the 
early  seventeenth  century,  but  they  were 
of  pewter  or  silver,  not  of  "chinay^'  or 
*'porcelyn.'' 

The  first  china  teapots  imported  in 
this  country  were  of  English  ware,  and 
those  of  oriental  make  soon  followed. 
A  clever  English  merchant  sent  a  teapot 
to  Hong  Kong,  where  it  was  quickly 
copied.  Then  came  a  deluge  of  Chinese 
teapots  and  with  it  a  confusion  of  Eng- 


lish and  ^Chinese  designs  that  was 
destined  to  lead  later  to  a  great  china 
controversy  —  a  controversy  that  has 
never  been  settled  and  probably  never 
will  be. 

The  endless  discussion  over  Lowestoft 
ware  is  at  once  the  delight  and  despair 
of  the  collector.  On  one  side  is  the 
decision  that  it  is  unquestionably  Eng- 
lish, on  the  other  that  it  is  unmistakably 
Chinese,  and  between  the  two  extremes 
are  all  shades  of  opinion;  that  it  was 
made  in  China  and  decorated  in  Lowes- 
toft, that  it  was  made  in  Lowestoft  and 
decorated  in  China;  that  the  situation  of 
Lowestoft  is  such  that  no  hard  paste 
porcelain  could  have  been  made  in  the 
town,  that  if  hard  paste  porcelain  were 
made  in  Plymouth  and  Bristol,  as  it 
undoubtedly  was,  it  could  have  been 
made  with  equal  facility  in  Lowestoft, 
and  so  forth,  and  so  on. 

Personally  I  prefer  to  believe  that 
Lowestoft  china  was  made  in  Lowestoft 
just  as  I  prefer  to  believe  that  Shakes- 
peare plays  were  written  by  Shakespeare. 
In  my  mind  it  spoils  half  the  romance 
of  the  story  to  give  the  glory  to  the 
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Chinese.  I  read  diligently  everything  seeing  the  pieces  made  when  a  boy, 
that  Chaffers  writes  about  Lowestoft,  knew  the  whole  process,  and  scouted 
and  I  carefully  skip  all  that  Owens  says  the  idea  of  the  ware  having  been  made 
on  the  subject.     The  able  arguments  of     in  China.     While  I  am  quite  willing  to 

the  latter  for  admit    my 

the    Chinese  doubt  of  cer- 

side  of  the  tain  **Lowes- 

question  I  do  toff   pieces 

not  heed,  but  — those   of 

place  all   my  grayish   hue, 

faith  in  Chaf-  heavy  in  de- 

fer's  account  sign  as   well 

of  the  old  man  as  in  weight, 

in  Lowestoft,  and  decorated 

whoyears  in  many  col- 

ago  gave  his  ors, — I   cling 

testimony.  to  the  opinion 

Being   the  that  the  thin- 

''oldest    in-  ner    speci- 

habitanf  he  mens — those 

spoke  with  with    narrow 

authority.  borders  dot- 

Although  tedwithstars, 

very  feeble,  ornamented 

his    memory  with  delicate 

on  the  score  garlands    or 

of  the  porce-  carefully  exe- 

lain  was  re-  cuted  initials 

markable.  He  and   coats  of 

remembered  Royal  Berlin— Portrait  of  Frederick  the  Great        arms,  the  col- 
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ors  beiDg  black  with  gold,  blue  with 
gold,  or  a  beautiful  reddish  brown 
with  gold,  are  Lowestoft,  made  in 
Lowestoft  and  decorated  in  Lowestoft. 
I  like  to  think  that  the  service  here  illus- 
trated is  English — English  from  the  top 
of  the  graceful  coffee  pot  down  to  the 
base  of  the  charming  tea-caddy,  that  it 
never  saw  China,  and  that  its  only  voy- 
age was  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  One 
of  Mr.  Owens'  followers  might  suggest 
that  the  shapes  are  very  oriental,  that  a 
fac-simileof  the  tea-pot  even  to  its  twisted 
handle  may  be  found  any  day  in  modern 
Canton  ware,  and  that  the  teacups  are 
the  same  in  design  as  the  Celestials  have 
been  making  for  the  past  three  hundred 
years.  But  whether  of  English  or  Chi- 
nese origin  the  set  is  very  unusual.  It 
has  been  handed  down  in  one  family  for 
more  than  a  century,  and  is  one  of  three 
complete  sets  in  America. 

Among  the  colonial  teapots  that  have 
come  down  to  us  are  those  of  Wedg- 
wood, of  Bristol,  of  Plymouth,  of  Spode, 
of  Chelsea,  and  of  Worcester,  each 
unlike  the  other  and  each  embodying 
the  story  of  a  famous  pottery.  The  cups 
that  once  belonged  to  these  old  teapots 
are  seldom  found  to-day.  Most  of  them 
long  since  went  the  way  of  much  rare 
china.  Those  that  have  survived  are 
small y  without  handles,  and  rest  on  a 
high  base.  In  shape  they  are  decidedly 
oriental  and  show  the  marked  influence 
that  Chinese  potters  exerted  over  all 
English  clay-workers.  Cups  with 
handles  came  at  a  later  day,  but  were 
not  in  universal  use  until  long  after  the 
Revolution. 

Wedgwood  tea-sets  found  their  way 
to  America  as  early  as  1750.  ^'Queen's 
Ware'*  was  the  name  bestowed  on  it  in 
honor  of  Queen  Charlotte,  and  under 
this  attractive  title  it  is  spoken  of  in  old 
advertisements.  This  Queensware  was 
quite  unlike  the  blue  jasper  china,  orna- 
mented with  white  figures  in  relief,  so 
associated  now  with  Josiah  Wedgwood's 
name.  The  paste  was  a  deep  ivory  tint 
of  slightly  uneven  glaze,  and  the  shapes, 
especially  the  teapots,  were  extremely 
graceful.    At  first  the  Wedgwood  pot- 


ters were  not  lavish  in  their  decorations. 
Quaint  sprays  of  flowers,  or  baskets  of 
fruit  and  flowers,  were  scattered  at  inter- 
vals over  the  surface.  Modem  taste  may 
find  some  of  these  decorations  a  little 
faulty— the  queer  roses  and  irregular 
leaves  a  trifle  out  of  drawing,  and  the 
color  combinations  of  red  and  purple  a 
bit  incongruous.  On  a  new  teapot  they 
would  be  intolerable,  but  on  a  piece  of 
old  Queensware  they  are  adorable. 

Early  teapots  were  small.  Tea  was 
a  luxury  and  was  taken  only  in  limited 
quantities.  Later,  when  the  prices  of 
Bohea  and  Hyson  were  lowered  and 
second  cups  could  be  indulged  in,  tea- 
pots assumed  larger  dimensions.  Some 
of  the  old  teapots  are  huge  affairs  and 
suggest  that  second  cups  were  hardly  the 
limit.  But  great  or  small,  high  or  low, 
the  shapes  are  things  of  beauty.  The 
handles  are  well  placed  and  the  spouts 
rise  at  the  proper  angle.  These  old  tea- 
pots shoald  be  a  lesson  to  modern  pot- 
ters who  have  erred  sadly  in  this 
direction. 

Bristol  china  was  highly  prized  in  the 
old  da^s  and  shared  with  Plymouth 
ware,  if  Lowestoft  is  left  out  of  the 
reckoning,  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  hard  paste  porcelain  made  in  Eng- 
land. Neither  Bristol  nor  Plymouth  is 
common  to-day.  Both  are  attaractive  in 
design  and  fine  in  color.  The  strawberry 
pattern  was  a  favorite  with  the  makers 
of  the  former  ware  and  some  of  the 
prettiest  pieces  are  ornamented  with  red 
berries  and  bright  green  leaves.  A 
unique  teapot,  the  only  surviving  piece 
of  an  old  wedding-set,  has  flowers  of 
bright  orange  sca^ered  over  it,  and  a 
narrow  line  of  sage-green  outlining  the 
cover  and  spout.  This  band  or  border 
is  very  characteristic  of  early  Bristol. 
Later  a  line  of  gold  supplanted  the  one 
of  color,  but  it  was  not  nearly  so  effec- 
tive. A  teapot  with  an  orange  flower 
— a  flower,  by  the  way,  that  grows  only 
on  old  china — has  a  curious  cover.  The 
knob  is  in  the  form  of  a  swan — white, 
tipped  with  dull  blue  —  another  idea 
borrowed  from  the  Chinese. 

Pieces  of  Spode,  Bow,  and  Worcester 
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are  seldom  foand  to-day,  and  Chelsea  is 
also  exceedingly  rare.  The  ware  so  often 
called  Chelsea,  clear,  white  china  with 
raised  flowers  and  leaves  of  lavender, 
was  made  after  the  original  Chelsea 
factory  had  passed  ont  of  existence,  and 
is  not  over  eighty  years  old.  Wedding 
tea-sets  were  often  of  this  dainty  porce- 
lain, and  are  treasured  still  in  many 
households.  The  pieces  are  tall  and 
slender,  quite  the  reverse  of  earlier 
shapes,  and  while  graceful  and  well- 
molded,  are  lacking  in  quaintness. 
They  form  an  important  link,  however, 
in  the  china  chain  and  should  find  a  place 
in  every  collection. 

Pink  lustre,  copper  lustre,  and  silver 
lustre  form  a  group  by  themselves. 
Silver  lustre  came  first  and  is  the  most 
valuable.  The  tea-sets  of  this  old 
ware  are  among  the  most  charming  in 
existence.  The  low,  fluted  teapots,  the 
creamers,  and  sugar  bowls,  each  one  per- 


fect in  design,  are  beautiful  specimens 
of  the  potters'  art.  The  shapes  are  simi- 
lar to  those  seen  in  old  silver  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  the  discarded  molds 
of  some  silversmith  were  utilized  by  the 
first  makers  of  silver  lustre. 

Copper  lustre  is  frequently  picked  up, 
mugs  and  pitchers  being  the  usual  pieces. 
These  pitchers  are  generally  large  and 
can  hardly  be  classed  as  creamers.  But 
an  occasional  teapot,  attractive  in  form 
and  lovely  in  color,  bears  witness  to  the 
fact  that  tea-sets  were  not  unknown. 
Modern  copper  lustre  is  now  thrust  in 
the  face  of  the  china  hunter,  but  the 
hard,  metallic  glaze  does  not  deceive  any 
one  and  only  enhances  the  charm  of  the 
old. 

Pink  lustre  came  into  vogue  after  the 
Revolution  and  for  years  was  very  popu- 
lar. It  is  found  in  a  variety  of  shapes 
and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  wares  to  use 
on  the  table.     Many  of  the  old  teapots, 
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sngar  bowls,  and  creamers,  and  even  the 
cups  and  saucers,  while  effective  as  bits 
of  decoration,  are  not  satisfactory  on  a 
modern  table.  This  is  especially  true  of 
Staffordshire. 

Late  in  the  eighteenth  century  Staf- 
fordshire china,  or  more  correctly, 
Staffordshire  crockery,  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  with  it  came  the  '*all-over 
patterns,"  a  form  of  decoration  that  led 
the  potter  into  strange  flights. 

Some  of  the  teapots  show  a  wealth  of 
imagination,  if  a  limited  knowledge  of 
geography  and  anatomy.  The  Stafford- 
shire clay-worker  doubtless  knew  his 
own  small  corner  of  the  world,  but  this 
he  scorned  to  depict  on  his  china. 
Knowing  little  of  the  Continent,  less  of 
America,  and  nothing  of  the  Orient,  he 
drew  a  series  of  foreign  views  that  to- 
day are  food  for  thought  and  an  infallible 
cure  for  the  blues.  Chinese  pagodas, 
Greek  temples,  Swiss  villas,  and  Ameri- 
can cataracts  were  sometimes  blended 
in  the  same  landscape,  while  Indians 
beneath  tropical  palms  were  placed  side 
by  side  with  turbaned  Turks  or  English 
ladies  in  large  bonnets. 

But  the  color  of  this  old  crockery — the 
blue!  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  all 
Chinaland.  Fortunately  it  cannot  be 
reproduced  and  each  bit  of  Staffordshire 
is  a  treasure  in  itself. 

Between  the  years  1815  and  1830  a 
great  deal  of  this  deep  blue  crockery  was 
made  expressly  for  the  American  mar- 
ket, and  was  printed  in  designs  relating 
to  the  history  of  our  country.  America 
was  dependent  on  England  for  most  of 
her  tableware.  Home  factories  were 
few  and  not  very  successful.  English 
potters  were  quick  to  realize  this,  and  to 
design  the  now  famous  ''American 
Scenes."     A  teapot  with  an  impressive 


view  of  Washington's  tomb  would  surely 
appeal  to  a  tea-loving  and  patriotic 
people  more  than  a  teapot,  equally  blue, 
with  an  English  tomb  depicted  upon  it. 
Teacups  showing  Lafayette's  landing, 
or  McDonough's  victory,  would  surely 
be  more  acceptable  on  an  American  table 
than  cups  of  similar  shape  portraying 
British  heroes. 

After  the  blue  wave  in  Staffordshire 
came  the  mulberry,  the  pink,  the  green, 
and  the  brown.  Then  came  the  decline. 
Colors  paled  and  designs  lost  their 
charm.  The  reign  of  the  commonplace 
in  china  had  begun. 

A  collection  of  teapots  and  all  the 
things  pertaining  to  tea-making  is  a 
pleasant  thing  to  own  and  to  dream 
over.  Colonial  cheer  seems  to  cling  to 
every  cup  and  to  lurk  in  every  teapot. 
What  romance  surrounds  that  piece  of 
willow- ware  and  that  bit  of  silver  lustre ! 
This  queer  Delft  teapot  came  from  an 
old  Dutch  homestead  on  the  Hudson  and 
has  the  tradition  of  belonging  to  a 
patroon.  That  creamer  of  Spode  was 
found  in  a  little  village  in  the  Berkshire 
Hills  and  was  once  part  of  a  wedding-set. 
The  fielmet  pitcher,  the  Nankin  cups  and 
saucers,  and  the  teapot  of  Canton  were 
unearthed  in  Salem.  That  teapot  of 
Royal  Berlin  with  the  portrait  of 
Frederick  the  Great  was  presented  to  a 
colonial  shipmaster.  Later  it  came  to 
grief  and  was  broken  in  nine  pieces. 
That  unique  handle  of  iron  was  added 
by  the  town  blacksmith,  who  must  have 
been  the  pioneer  of  the  arts  and  crafts 
movement  in  America. 

The  charm  of  another  Age  surrounds 
every  piece  of  old  china  and  makes  a 
collection  a  never-failing  source  of 
pleasure. 

VIRGINIA  HUNTINGTON  ROBIE. 
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A  Beautiful  Grass  Walk 


MUNSTEAD  HOUSE 

Reprinted  from  Country  Life. 


ATTRACTIVE  as  is  Munstead 
Honse  itself,  it  is  much  more  re- 
markable for  the  garden  that 
surrounds  it  than  for  its  own 
dignified  proportions.  It  is  a  fortu- 
nate fate  for  a  place  to  secure  an  owner 
who  is  an  expert  in  landscape  design; 
and  having  written  several  able  and 
beautiful  books  on  gardening.  Miss 
Jekyll  manifestly  knows  what  to  do  with 
her  own;  She  has  not  attempted  to 
''build  stately, '*  for  stateliness  would 
have  been  out  of  f)lace  with  the  site  at 
her  disposal,  but  she  has  certainly  given 
the  world  an  object-lesson  in  the  manner 
of  gardening  finely.  Climbing  the  hill 
toward  Hascombe,  on  the  way  from 
Godalming,  the  wayfarer  turns  aside  to 
the  left,  by  a  sandy  track  of  the  most  un- 


pretentious kind,  with  scrub  trees  and 
open  land  on  his  left,  and  a  plain  oak 
paling  on  his  right.  And  then,  after  a 
while,  he  enters  a  little  gate,  not  wide 
enough  to  admit  a  vehicle,  and  pursues 
a  simple  path,  with  grass  and  heather 
and  bushes  on  either  side,  leading  direct- 
ly toward  a  grayish  yellow  stone  wall, 
which  looks  as  if  it  had  stood  for  scores 
of  years,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  has  stood  but  a  very  few  years ;  and 
then,  turning  to  his  right,  he  is  in  the 
porch,  if  porch  it  be.  No  cottage  could 
have  an  approach  more  humble  or  less  os- 
tentatious. Grand  hydrangeas  in  simple 
tubs  flank  the  entrance  to  the  porch,  and 
the  door  is  of  plain  and  solid  oak.  In- 
deed, substance,  solidity,  plainness,  and 
the  absence  of  pretense  are  the  distin- 
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The  Garden  Doob 


gaishing  marks  of  the  whole  honse. 
Inside,  again,  there  is  little  which  flashes 
upon  the  visitor  or  astonishes  him ;  all  is 
beantifally  plain  and  massive.  At  first 
he  simply  feels  that  everything  is  exactly 
as  it  should  be.  It  is  only  little  by  little 
that  he  realizes  the  details  that  produce 
the  feeling—the  width  of  the  hall,  with 
its  huge  beams  still  bearing  the  adze 
marks,  the  fine  proportions  of  the  fire- 
place with  its  glowing  fire  of  oaken  bil- 
lets, the  noble  array  of  ancient  pewter 
in  the  dining-room,  the  massive  sim- 
plicity of  the  staircase,  the  light  and 
space  of  the  gallery  with  its  immemorial 
beams,  the  interest  of  the  thousand  and 
one  'things''  dear  to  a  woman's  heart, 
for  many  reasons,  stored  in  the  cup- 
boards at  the  side. 


From  the  window  of  the  hall,  the  view 
is  absolutely  restful.  The  eye  rests  upon 
a  little  lawn,  fringed  with  birches,  the 
most  graceful  of  English  trees,  with 
rhododendrons,  glorious  in  due  season, 
at  their  foot;  and  through  them,  and 
between  scrub  of  Spanish  chestnut  later, 
runs  a  broad  green  path,  at  the  end  of 
which  one  sees  the  warm  stems  of  a 
Scotch  fir,  which  survived  in  the  days  of 
the  great  cutting.  Even  at  this  point 
it  must  be  plain  that  these  harmonies 
between  house  and  environment,  this 
fashion  in  which  the  house  takes  ad- 
vantage of  every  view  of  the  wood  and 
garden,  and  the  wood  and  garden  miss 
no  view  of  the  house,  must  be  the  result 
of  careful  thought  on  the  part  of  some 
person  or  persons. 
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Nature  has  been  compelled,  so  to  speak, 
to  group  the  trees.  There  has  been  but 
little  planting,  but  where  the  birches 
predominated  their  rivals  have  been  re- 
moved ;  and  so  it  has  been  with  the  other 
trees.  The  paths,  or  many  of  them,  are 
broad  and  straight,  and  the  sandy  soil 
makes  them  springy  and  dry  to  the  foot. 
Here  in  summer  you  come  across  groups 
of  those  giant  lilies,  ten  feet  high  and 
more,  the  embodiment  of  stately  purity 
and  the  pride  of  Munstead.  There,  near 
the  cottage,  are  rampant  and  luxurious 
roses  of  the  simpler  kind.  Here,  along- 
side the  birches,  is  a  group  of  brilliant 
cistuses,  and  well  placed  elsewhere  is 
azalea  mollis.  The  purple  of  the  au- 
tumnal leaves  of  the  blackberry,  the 
gorgeous  hues  of  the  autumnal  fungi, 


are  not  forgotten.  In  fact,  that  wood  is 
a  perfect  example  of  how  much  may  be 
done  to  improve  a  wild  spot  without 
depriving  it  of  its  essential  wildness. 

The  rule  by  which  to  produce  such 
garden  effects  is  simple  in  enunciation, 
difficult  in  the  following.  Group  boldly 
with  a  thought  of  all  the  seasons  and  of 
all  the  colors;  form  many  successive  pic- 
tures in  your  mind,  pictures  which  shall 
be  harmonious  in  themselves  and  com- 
patible one  with  another,  and  make 
them.  That  is  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  whole  matter,  but  it  is  also 
where  the  imagination  of  the  artist 
comes  in.  For  the  rest,  the  golden  rules 
are  two, — not  to  be  a  slave  to  tidiness, 
and  not  to  attempt  to  grow  plants  which 
do  not  like  your  soil. 
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ONE  wonders  sometimes  whether 
Florida    is  more   charming    in 
reality  or  in  retrospect.     When 
compelled  to  spend  a  winter  in 
the  north  with  its  alternate  snow  storms, 
rain  storms,  mnd,  slush,  warm  days,  cold 
days,  and  then — the  grippe,  how  long- 
ingly  the   memory  lingers    over    past 
Florida  days;   the  warmth,  the  golden 
sunshine,  tiie  flowers,  the  delicious,  idle 
out-door  life! 
The  occasion- 
al cold   days 
are  quite  f or- 
gotten  —  al- 
though when 
there  how  bit- 
terly   we   re- 
sent   them — 
we  do  not  like 
to   remember 
the  vicious 
frost  that  tips 
the   palmetto 
trees    with 
brown  and 
sears    and 
blights   the 
fresh    young 
vegetation — 
those  are  the 
sad    facts    of 
reality,    and 
when    think- 
ing   of    the  rpgu  City  Gates 
past,  is  it  not 
always   the 

beautiful  that  lives  longest  in  memory? 
It  has  often  been  said  since  the  '*great 
freeze''  of  1895  that  the  climate  of 
Florida  will  never  again  be  the  same, 
but  history  tells  us  that  * 'during  the 
night  of  January  2,  1766,  the  mercury 
fell  to  twenty  degrees,  and  for  the  first 
time  on  record,  lime,  citron,  and  banana 
trees  were  killed  in  St.  Augustine,'*  and 
again,  "In  February,  1835,  the  mercury 
fell  to  seven  degrees  Fahrenheit,  a  point 
that  has  never  been  touched  since.  Even 


the  wild  orange  trees  were  killed  to  the 
ground."  So  the  disastrous  frost  of 
1895  is  not  without  precedent,  and  as 
Florida  recovered  before,  so  we  believe 
it  will  again,  and  such  is  the  beauty  of 
changeableness,  there  is  always  the  hope 
of  a  change  for  the  better. 

But  however  its  climate  may  change 
for  better  or  for  worse,  there  is  a  fasci- 
nation   about  St.   Augustine,   with  its 

quaint  old 
streets  and 
magnificent 
hotels,  that 
will  always 
attract  the 
tourist  and 
the  student, 
the  dreamer 
and  the  world- 
ling, and  as 
the  earliest 
permanent 
settlement  of 
Europeans 
within  the 
present  ter- 
ritory of  the 
United  States, 
it  will  always 
be  of  peculiar 
interest  to 
Americans. 

The  early 
navigators 
were  lured  to 
Florida  by 
stories  of  wealth  and  magic,  and  it 
is  curious  that  the  fabled  **Foun- 
tain  of  Youth"  should  have  crossed  the 
ocean  in  advance  of  the  Spanish  ships, 
and  yet  we  have  the  testimony  of  Peter 
Martyr,  in  an  address  to  the  Pope  to 
the  effect  that  the  existence  of  such  a 
fountain  was  well  attested  and  believed 
by  the  explorers  themselves.  Ponce  de 
Leon  undoubtedly  believed  in  the  legend. 
From  something  said  by  the  Indians  in 
Cuba,  the  Spaniards  got  the  idea  that 
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of  Youth,  which  tradition 
claims  a  mile  or  so  north  of  the 
city,  yet  history  tells  us  when 
he  returned  in  1521,  taking  a 
colony  to  the  Land  of  Easter, 
his  party  was  attacked  by  the 
Indians  and  instead  of  finding 
his  Fountain  of  Youth,  he  re- 
ceived a  wound  which  caused 
him  to  abandon  the  enterprise 
and  retreat  to  Cuba,  where  he 
died  after  prolonged  suffering. 
Some  French  Huguenots  at- 
tempted a  settlement  in  1562-4, 
but  were  driven  out  and 
slaughtered  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  it  was  in  1565  that  St. 
Augustine,  the  oldest  city  in 
the  United  States,  was  founded 
by  Menendez.  It  remained 
under  Spanish  rule  until  1763, 
when  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  and  the  cross 
of  St.  George  took  the  place 


this  fountain  was 
situated  a  little 
north  of  that  island, 
and  Ponce  de  Leon 
with  three  caravels 
sailed  from  Porto 
Rico  in  search  of  it. 
*'0n  Easter  Sun- 
day, 1513,  we  came 
within  sight  of  a 
coast  which  we 
called  Land  of 
Easter,  or  in 
Spanish,  Terra  de 
Pascua  Florida,  and 
claimed  it  for  his 
most  Catholic 
majesty,  the  king 
of  Spain,  landing 
a  little  north  of  the 
site  of  St.  Augus- 
tine.^' Although 
the  present-day 
tourist  can  be 
driven  for  a  con- 
sideration to  Ponce 
de  Leon's  Fountain 
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of  the  Spanish  lion  on  the  flag- 
staff of  the  castle.  In  1783, 
after  ^e  Independence  of  the 
United  States  was  recognized, 
the  British  government  re- 
ceded Florida  to  Spain.  In 
June,  1784,  the  new  Spanish 
governor,  Zespedez,  took  pos- 
session, and  again,  after  twenty 
years,  the  banner  of  Spain 
floated  over  the  castle  walls. 
Then  began,  we  are  told, 
'Vhat  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
idyllic  period  of  the  city's  his- 
tory. The  world  went  on  fight- 
ing as  usual,  but  St.  Augustine 
had  ceased  to  be  a  bone  of 
contention.  Music,  dancing, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  feasts, 
and  all  the  light  amusements 
dear  to  the  Latin  heart,  were 
celebrated  during  the  genial 
winter  months,  and  the  city 
was  a  veritable  bower  of  tropi- 
cal   vegetation,   with     narrow 
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paved  streets,  lined 
with  cool  gray 
coquina- walled 
houses.  Within  the 
walls  no  hoof  of 
horse  ever  sounded. 
Those  who  could 
afford  to  ride  rode  in 
palanquins.''  The 
second  war  between 
the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain 
(1812-14)  indicated 
the  manifest  destiny 
of  Florida,  and  in 
1821  the  Spanish  flag 
was  lowered  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripes 
rose  in  its  place. 

The  old  castle,  now 
called  Fort  Marion, 
from  whose  flagstaff 
the  banner  of  Spain 
floated  for  so  many 
years,  is  the  most 
important  and  in- 
teresting   of    the 
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present  gateway  was  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  was  strongly 
guarded,  and  repeatedly  saved 
the  town  from  the  sudden 
onslaught  of  savage  or  civil- 
ized  foes 

The  **'01d  Slave  Market," 
on  the  plaza,  is  now  used 
mainly  as  a  lounging-place ; 
the  original  structure  was  used 
as  a  provision-market  until  the 
city  outgrew  its  accommoda- 
tions. On  quaint  old  Charlotte 
Street  is  found  the  oldest  house 
in  St.  Augustine,  dearly  loved 
and  frequently  painted  by  art- 
ists. The  Hotel  Ponce  de 
Leon  is  too  well  known  to 
require  extended  description. 
The  architecture  is  Spanish, 
not  Moorish,  and  was  designed 
by  Messrs.  Carrfere  and  Hast- 
ings. St.  Augustine  is  indeed 
The  Ponce  DE  Leon,  Entrance  Through  THE  Court       like   no   other  place,   and  we 

would  that  we  could  return  to 
Spanish  relics,  and  one  visit  leads  to     it  again  and  again, 
many   others    spent    dreaming  in  and  Elizabeth  e.  goldsmith. 

about  its  old  walls. 
Upon  the  first  visit 
tiie  sergeant  in  charge 
will  conduct  you 
through  the  c  a  s  e  - 
ments,  first  pointing 
out  and  reading  im- 
pressively a  transla- 
tion of  the  half-ob- 
literated Spanish  in- 
scriptions above  the 
entrance. 

At  the  head  of  old 
St.  George  Street, 
with  its  overhanging 
balconies  and  many 
curio  shops,  are  the 
city  gates  flanked  by 
a  few  yards  of  co- 
quina  wall,  all  that 
remains  of  the  ancient 
defenses  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. Old  engrav- 
ings of  the  city  show 
it  as  a  completely 
walled    town.     The  The  Ponce  de  Leon,  from  the  Alcazar 
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JAPANESE  BRONZES 


BRONZE  has  a  wonderful  past. 
According  to  the  Oriental  belief 
it  is  beloved  of  gods  and  men. 
It  has  a  place  in  ancient  history 
and  in  all  ages  it  has  been  the  favorite 
material  of  craftsmen.  It  is  also  that  in 
which  art  has  achieved  her  first  and 
highest  triumphs. 

This  homely  alloy  of  copper  with  tin, 
with  lead,  with  zinc,  is  so  fluid  when 
molten  that  it  is  ideal  for  casting  and  so 
ductile  that  it  is  obedient  to  the  hammer, 
the  chisel,  and  the  burin. 

Its  origin  is  unknown,  but  as  the  name 
given  to  it  by  Japanese  metallurgists  is 
**kara-kane,"  literally  **Chinese  metal," 
the  inference  is  that  it  was  introduced 
into  Japan  from  China.    The  oldest  pre- 


historic metal  discoveries  in  Japan  are 
bronze  bells  and  arrow-heads,  but  the 
date  of  their  actual  manufacture  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture. 

The  Japanese  are  extremely  skilful  in 
the  composition  of  bronzes.  Besides 
their  ordinary  bell  metals  and  mirror 
metals  there  are  two  alloys,  called  respec- 
tively shaku-do  and  shibu-ichi.  The 
exact  proportion  of  alloys  in  either  is 
uncertain,  but  the  first  is  known  to  be 
composed  of  copper  and  a  small  percent- 
age of  gold  with  traces  of  silver  and 
other  metals  and  the  latter  of  copper, 
silver,  etc. 

The  Japanese  bronzes  excel  not  only 
in  closeness,  toughness  and  hardness, 
but  in  color  and  ornamentation.     The 
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colors  range  through  all  the  shades  of 
brown  and  gray  from  light  yellow  to  the 
finest  dead  black.  This  black  bronze 
because  of  its  depth  and  softness  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  civilized 
world  and  been  studied  and  imitated 
by  the  metallurgists  of  Paris.  As  Paris 
for  three  centuries  has  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  **able  to  execute  in  bronze 


nent  part,  while  inlaying  and  incrusta- 
tion are  combined  very  effectively  with 
chasing  and  engraving. 

The  Japanese  metal-workers  have 
attained  great  skill  in  imparting  to  metal 
grounds  different  textures.  They  avoid 
the  polished  or  highly  burnished  surface 
so  uniformly  affected  by  our  silver- 
smiths.   The  Japanese  use  it  only  for 


2.    A  Brazier,  a  Lantern,  and  an  Incense-Burner 


industry  the  best  that  Europe  has  to 
offer,  ^'  there  can  be  no  question  of 
Japan's  supremacy  in  this  one  line. 

B^hi  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  Japanese  bronze  industry  has 
reached  its  highest  development  since 
the  opening  of  the  country  by  Commo- 
dore Perry.  This  development  he  says 
is  less  in  the  better  composition  of  the 
metals  than  in  the  tasteful  arrangement 
of  the  colors  and  in  a  better  sense  of  the 
right  amount  of  ornamentation.  The 
high  reliefs  do  not  play  such  a  promi- 


special  effects  in  combination  with  other 
varieties  of  treatment. 

On  this  subject  says  Mr.  Dresser,  who 
is  considered  good  authority:  **We  are 
too  fond  of  bright  surfaces  and  not 
unfrequently  prefer  glitter  to  repose, 
but  to  the  Japanese  glitter  is  vulgar. 
They  tell  a  tale  of  a  servant  coming 
from  the  rural  districts  in  Tokio,  where 
she  entered  the  service  of  a  distinguished 
family.  In  her  new  abode  she  discovered 
a  silver  tea-pot  which  was  beautifully 
oxidized  and  subdued  in  color;  this  she 
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at  once  proceeded  to  brighten.  To 
her  employers  the  whole  respecta- 
bility of  the  article  was  removed  by 
tiiie  process  of  polishing,  and  what 
was  a  work  worthy  of  high  appre- 
ciation had  by  her  labor  become  an 
object  of  absolute  vulgarity.''  This 
incident  might  point  a  moral  for 
the  artisan  as  well  as  adorn  a  tale 
for  the  general  reader. 

The  ways  in  which  the  surface 
of  metal  is  relieved  by  oxidizing, 
punching,  corroding,  dragging,  and 
scratching  are  almost  countless. 
Many  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the 
illustrations  accompanying  this  arti- 
cle. The  preference  for  the  artistic 
effects  as  produced  clearly  proves 
that  the  Japanese  metal-worker  val- 
ues the  material  under  his  hand  as 
a  means  to  an  end  and  not  merely  at 
its  intrinsic  value. 

Mr.  Dresser  says,  again:  **1  am 
sure  that  the  Japanese  are  right  in 
seeking  to  give  to  their  works  in 
metal  such  textures  as  will  make  the 
ornaments  they  bear  prominent  by 
contrast.  Many  of  their  works  have 
a  'toothed'  or  gunpowder-like  grain, 
and  from  this  an  ornament  having 
a  somewhat  smooth  surface  fre- 
quently stands  out. 

**The  Japanese  are  the  only  per- 
fect metal-workers  which  the  world 
has  yet  produced,  because  they  are 
the  only  people  who  do  not  think  of 
the  material,  and  regard  the  effect 
produced  as  of  far  greater  moment 
than  the  metal  employed.  To  them 
iron,  zinc,  bismuth,  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  are  only  so  many  materials 
with  which  things  of  beauty  may 
be  produced,  and  the  one  is  as 
acceptable  as  the  other  if  perfect 
appropriateness  is  seen  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  material  and  if  the 
result  produced  be  satisfactory  and 
beautiful."  3.    A  Temple  Vase 

Oriental  bronzes  have  a  romantic 
no  less  than  a  picturesque  side  and  an     Japan  and  those  wonderful  and  alluring 
enchanting    chapter   might  be  written     creations,    the    magic    mirrors.     Their 
regarding  them  from  this  point  of  view,     descriptions  may  be  read  in  most  of  the 
Consider  the  hanging  temple  bells  of     books  concerning  the  far  East,  but  a 
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Bradstreet  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
who  is  a  very  successful  collector  of 
antiques.  Naturally  a  lover  and  student 
of  the  people,  arts  and  customs  of  the 
Orient,  Mr.  Bradstreet  has  been  much 
in  Japan,  not  only  visiting  the  cities, 
but  making  leisurely  journeys  into  the 
interior — into  localities  remote  from  the 
Japan  of  the  guide-books.  In  these  by- 
ways he  has  found  many  of  his  rarest 
and  most  valued  possessions.  The  illus- 
trations accompanying  this  article  are 
from  photographs  of  pieces  selected  from 
his  importations  and  private  collection. 
In  illustration  No.  1  will  be  seen  at 
the  extreme  left  a  large  vase  of  the  kind 
used  at  either  side  of  the  temple  shrine. 
Note  the  handles,  each  in  the  form  of  an 
elephant's  trunk,  and  the  ornamentation 
on  its  bowl  of  a  dragon  in  relief.  On 
the  table  in  the  background  is  another 
pair  of  temple  vases,  very  chaste  in  form 
and  pure  in  color,  also  a  candlestick  and 
a  brazier  or  hibachi.  The  brazier  is  used 


4.    Lantern  from  the  Temple 
AT  Nara 

woman  who  has  seen  much  of 
the  home  life  of  the  Japanese 
tells  me  of  the  loving  regard  in 
which  the  bells  are  held  and  of 
the  superstitious  reverence  paid 
to  them  and  the  magic  mirrors 
by  the  little  brown  people. 

Though  Japanese  bronze  art 
has  found  its  highest  expression 
in  temple  furnishing  and  decora- 
tion, especially  in  the  various 
Buddhas  and  other  idols,  there 
is  among  us  a  widespread  and 
intelligent  interest  in  the  useful 
bronze  articles  seen  in  the  homes 
of  the  well-to-do  Japanese. 
Among  such  articles  are  the 
flower  -  vases  ( hana  -  ike ) ;  the 
censers  (ko-r5);  braziers  (hi- 
bachi); mirrors  (kaga-mi);  and 
basins  (midza-bachi). 

The  illustrations  for  this  arti- 
cle are  chiefly  of  such  articles 
and  for  them  we  are  indebted 
to  the  courtesy  of    Mr.  J.   S. 


5.    A  Candlestick 
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6.    A  Group  op  Household  Utensils 


for  heating  purposes.  In  the  foreground 
at  the  right  are  a  lantern  of  the  kind 
used  before  house  shrines  and  an  incense 
burner  or  kord,  the  latter  ornamented 
with  a  bronze  lotus  blossom  and  bud. 
The  wind  bells  hung  from  the  lantern 
sway  and  tinkle  responsive  to  the  slight- 
est motion  of  the  air  about  them,  and 
the  unique  form  and  ornamentation  of 
the  incense-burner  make  it  a  desirable 
curio. 

Plate  No.  2.  At  the  left  is  a  brazier 
of  great  beauty  and  value.  The  dragons 
represented  in  the  medallions  and 
handles  are'of  exquisite  workmanship, 
while  the  texture  and  tint  of  the  surface 
are  fine.  The  middle  piece  is  another 
style  of  lantern  and  the  incense-burner 
at  the  right  is  a  good  example  of  the 
bronze  casting  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century. 


Plate  No.  3  shows  a  temple  vase  of 
large  size.  It  is,  including  the  staud, 
four  feet  high.  The  bowl  is  used  to  hold 
water.  Much  of  the  beauty  of  this  piece 
lies  in  the  contrast  displayed  in  the  sur- 
faces of  the  different  parts;  the  polish  of 
the  stand,  the  incrusted  surface  of  the 
dragon,  and  the  dull  finish  of  the  bowl. 
It  is  a  very  attractive  piece. 

The  candlestick  shown  in  plate  5  is 
known  to  be  of  very  old  manufacture, 
and  is  correspondingly  interesting  and 
valuable,  but  its  ornamentation  is  of' a 
character  that  would  distinguish  it  in 
any  age.  Note  the  representations  of 
the  crane  on  the  bowl  toward  the  base, 
the  dragons  in  relief  on  the  stem,  and 
the  filigree  work  in  the  bulb,  midway. 

It  is  stated  in  the  history  of  Japan 
that  art  in  its  more  impressive  phases 
reached  its  zenith   one  thousand  years 
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ago  in  the  bronzes  of  Nara.  The  lan- 
tern seen  in  plate  4  was  brought  from 
a  temple  in  that  ancient  capitol.  This 
lantern  is  of  great  beauty,  and  when 
lighted  is  quite  resplendent.  Worthy  of 
note  is  the  lace-like  effect  of  the  perfo- 
rations in  the  walls  of  the  globe  and  the 
subdued  sheen  of  the  surface  about  the 
top,  above  the  bells. 
;^In  the  collection  there  is  also  a  water 
bowl  for  outside  use,  which  is  in  gray 
bronze  and  already  shows  the  patina  or 
changed  surface  color  which  often  con- 
verts a  plain  piece  of  bronze  into  some- 


thing individual  and  distinguished.  On 
a  hanging  shelf  back  of  the  bowl  are  some 
small  garden  pieces,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  this  remarkable  collection  in 
detail. 

Plates  6  and  7  show  a  variety  of  in- 
teresting and  beautifully  formed  and  fin- 
ished household  utensils— candlesticks, 
trays,  lanterns,  vases,  etc.  The  form 
and  workmanship  are  sufficiently  clear 
in  the  illustrations,  but  the  exquisite 
coloring,  showing  in  the  different  pieces 
so  wide  a  range  of  tints,  is  of  course 
lost  in  reproduction. 

CHARLOTTE  WHITCOMB. 


7.    Household  Utkksils 
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CANTERBURY  KEYS  AND  ELIZABETHAN  ARCHITECTURE 


WHEN  Alexander  Pope  wrote 
his  Essay  on  Man — when  he 
wrote  **Vice  is  a  monster  of 
so  frightful  mien, "he  scarcely 
expected  that  posterity  would  find  quite 
80  many  different  abstract  ideas,  to  which 
the  useful  aphorism  could  be  applied 
with  more  or  less  propriety,  as  suggest 
themselves  to  the  ingenious  minds  of  our 
day.  Just  now,  between  vice  and  an 
alien  type  of  architecture  in  America, 
the  writer  has  discovered  a  rare  analogy. 
For  vice  has  not  been  assailed  with 
greater  bitterness  of  feeling  than  has 
the  revival  of  the  Elizabethan  school. 
And  more  than  that,  Elizabethan  archi- 
tecture is  frequently  ridiculed  or,  at 
best,  made  the  subject  of  many  ill- 
natured  imitations.  In  1894,  when  the 
inoffensive  dwelling-house  illustrating 
these  notes  was  erected  on  the  main 
street  at  Wyoming,  New  Jersey,  it  at 
first  stirred  up  such  a  fierce  sentiment 
of  hatred  and  malicious    satire  as  an 


inanimate  object  [is  rarely  capable  of 
causing.  I  believe  there  were  extreme 
cases  where  it  was  looked  upon  as  some- 
thing fit  only  to  be  quickly  destroyed  by 
dynamite.  If  its  paneled  shutters  were 
'*bowed"  in  Philadelphia  fashion  and 
tied  with  ribbons,  this  seemed  to  aggra- 
vate the  animosity,  and  the  ribbons 
would  disappear  during  the  night.  But 
the  wind  was  tempered  to  the  shorn 
lamb,  as  is  usual  I  believe,  and  the 
shutters  suffered  no  injury.  Even  the 
Renaissance  tilting  shields  over  the 
doorway  were  in  constant  danger  of 
being  ruthlessly  torn  from  their  places, 
and  impaled  upon  the  nearest  tree-bark 
—their  safety,  like  the  safety  of  the 
African  explorer  in  the  tree  trying  the 
power  of  the  human  eye  upon  the  mind 
of  the  tiger  beneath  him,  depending 
largely  upon  their  splendid  distance 
from  the  ground.  All  of  which  behavior 
was  not  very  dignified  nor  was  it  very 
kind ;  to-day  difficult  of  belief  after  the 
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endurance  and  pity  stages  have  long 
since  passed  away,  and  a  host  of  con- 
verted admirers  stand  ready  to  embrace 
all  those  principles  of  design  of  which 
this  tiny  building  stands  as  a  humble 
representative. 

This  has  not  been  the  experience  of 
^'Canterbury 
Keys''  alone, 
but  of  nearly 
all  as  uncom- 
promising ex- 
amples  of 
Elizabethan 
architecture. 
Even  among 
architects  it 
is  often  re- 
garded as  a 
highly  heret- 
ical confes- 
sion of  faith, 
and  the  or- 
thodox facul- 
ty of  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux 
Arts  at  Paris 
— that  manu- 
factory of  fine 
architects — 
would  be 
scandalized 
for  one  whole 
academic 
term  should  a 


A  View  from  the  Bear 


conspiracy 
among  the 
pupils  be  dis- 
covered to  ex- 
ploit an  Eliz- 
abethan de- 
sign. 

Of  course  I 
do  not  feel 
competent  to 

undertake  a  disquisition  on  the  subtle 
influence  that  vice  exerts  over  the  human 
mind  to  create  its  proselytes.  Our  doc- 
tors of  divinity  might  attend  to  that. 
But  I  can  undertake  to  declare  the  inher- 
ent quality  that  Elizabethan  architecture 
possesses  preeminently  that  ''seen  too 
oft"  makes  so  many  converts,  that,  in 


the  end,  it  shall  endure  perhaps  when 
classical  formulae  are  a  dead  letter — a 
quality  that  all  its  hasty  and  vindictive 
adversaries  shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay 
nor  resist  because  it  is  the  greatest  of  all 
qualities  and  above  all — charity! 
When  the  Kate  Greenaway  books  and 

pictures  were 
published, 
now  some 
years  ago,  the 
Elizabethan 
motives  were 
chosen  to  give 
that  touch  of 
charity — of 
home,  of  gar- 
dens, of  gen- 
tleness and 
love,  that  was 
so  desirable 
for  the  delec- 
tation of  the 
young.  The 
consecutive 
assemblage  of 
cunningly 
pointed  ga- 
bles, the  red 
garden  walls, 
the  quaintest 
of  windows 
and  doorways 
were  objects 
for  endless 
domestic 
reminiscence 
and  reflec- 
tion. For 
modern  pur- 
poses there  is 
enough  ro- 
mantic his- 
tory express- 
ed in  these 
without  going  further  and  delving  into 
the  real  thing.  As  in  all  ages  and  places, 
even  our  own,  there  is  that  terrible  fric- 
tion taking  place  close  to  the  tire  of  the 
social  wheel  which  we  deprecate  and 
would  lessen  if  we  could,  so  that  nothing 
is  to  be  gained  by  looking  too  far  behind 
the  fair  scenes  in  order  to  bring  to  light 
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the  less  gracioas  side  of  the  times  of 
Elizabeth.  We  know  the  benighted  side. 
We  have  read  of  the  cruelty,  the  coarse- 
ness, the  extortionate  subsidy  rolls.  We 
have  no  market  for  such  wares ;  but  we 
can  make  use  of  every  charitable  and 
romantic  souvenir. 

Because  of  this  zeal  in  extracting  only 
what  is  picturesque  in  Elizabethan  archi- 
tecture, the  iconoclast  tries   to  injure 


ture  of  Portland  cement  applied  by  vari- 
ous methods  to  the  wall  surface  prepared 
for  it.  The  preparation  means  that  the 
frame  of  the  second  and  third  stories  is 
first  sheathed  with  the  usual  diagonal 
planks,  then  covered  with  a  patent  iron 
lathing  or  a  fiber-plaster  composition, 
upon  which  are  fitted  the  false  braces 
according  to  the  design  shown  in  the 
drawing  of  the  elevations.     Lastly  the 


The  Entrance 


our  idol  by  calling  American  adaptations 
**shams''  in  their  constructive  elements. 
But  this  will  not  serve  him.  For  then 
a  very  large  proportion  of  all  our  archi- 
tectural devices  in  wood  would  be  shams 
from  that  standpoint ;  and  as  the  use  of 
wood  for  colonial  motives  and  classic 
detail  has  become  legitimate  and  general 
he  cannot  now  draw  an  invidious  dis- 
crimination against  our  Elizabethan  re- 
vival on  that  score.  And  really  the  only 
wooden  construction  to  which  he  takes 
exception  is  the  open-timbered  work 
which,  in  America,  is  usually  simulated 
by  what  is  called  **rough  cast,"  a  mix- 


**rough  cast"  is  applied  to  the  inter- 
stices, formed  by  the  braces. 

Never  try  to  make  shingles  do  for  the 
first  story  of  an  Elizabethan  house. 
That  would  be  an  architectural  solecism. 
Your  first  story  may  be  of  stone,  of 
brick,  of  concrete,  or  make-believe  con- 
crete, i,  e,y  plain  **rough  cast"  without 
the  false  braces  (see  gables  of  ** Canter- 
bury Keys").  Nothing  else  will  do  **just 
as  well,"  in  fact,  nothing  else  will  do  at 
all.  And  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, attempt  a  piazza — a  piazza  in  the 
American  acceptance  of  the  term.  The 
architect  does  not  live  who  could  make 
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Connecting  Bedrooms 


one  harmonize  properly  with  unadulter- 
ated Elizabethan  architecture.  He  would 
needs  be  the  alchemist  who  could  make 
oil  forget  its  sometime  antipathy  to 
water.  If  the  terraces  and  platforms 
prove  too  sunny  in  summer  (you  will 
want  the  sun  in  winter)  procure  awnings 
for  them.  If  still  too  sunny,  buy  more 
awnings,  and  then,  if  you  find  them 
uncomfortably  warm,  you  may  rest 
assured  that  no  American  piazza  will 
lower  the  temperature  one  particle.  And 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  bundle  a  few  belong- 
ings into  a  convenient  portmanteau,  and 
try  the  Isle  of  Shoals  off  Portsmouth, 
Nantucket,  Block  Island,  Grand  Manan, 
or  some  other  immune  spot  of  which  our 
country  has  many  where  the  statistics  of 
the  United  States  Signal  Service  fur- 
nish a  guarantee  that  you  will  not  be 
called  upon  to  endure  a  greater  maxi- 
mum temperature  than  eighty  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

In  pursuing  thejstudy  of  the  architec- 
ture of  an  Elizabethan  house  we  shall 
find  we  have  much  to  learn  about  the 


treatment  of  ceilings.  1  do  not  mean 
upon  the  plane  of  Sieir  decoration,  for 
there  the  decorators  have  already  done 
about  everything  imaginable,  but  in 
their  construction.  At  present  we  have, 
ordinarily,  in  practice  only  two  motives 
— the  simple  level  ceiling  and  the  level 
ribbed  ceiling.  Then  there  is  a  shame- 
less anomaly  called  **the  ceiling  with  a 
cove''  which  usurps  the  place  and  func- 
tion of  a  legitimate  and  highly  re- 
spectable architectural  feature  —  the 
cornice.  I  do  not  know  when  nor  bow 
the  cove  ceiling  started,  but  think  it 
must  have  been  evolved  by  some  invent- 
ive draughtsman  in  quest  of  novelty. 
The  germ  was  exceedingly  contagious 
and  virulent,  till  now  its  ravages  are  not 
to  be  exceeded  by  those  of  the  gypsy 
moth  or  other  perennial  pest.  It  is  true 
that  the  banquet  hall  at  Mount  Vernon 
has  a  cove  ceiling.  But  this  is  a  very 
different  cove  ceiling  from  the  ugly, 
stilted  affair  that  masquerades  for  it  to- 
day. At  Mount  Vernon  there  is  first 
and  always  a   cornice,   then  the  cove 
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a  View  in  the  Drawing-Room 


springs  as  a  segment  to  a  vaulted  ceiling 
which  is  made  to  intersect  a  plane,  the 
point  of  intersection  accredited  by  some 
sort  of  band  or  molding  to  characterize 
what  was  intended.  In  Elizabethan 
domestic  architecture  there  is  a  chance 
for  some  beautiful  vaulted  ceilings  of 
either  the  segmental,  semi-circular,  ellip- 
tic or  Tudor  arch  construction.  The 
drawing-room  at  '^Canterbury  Keys'' 
has  a  ceiling  in  the  shape  of  a  depressed 
Tudor  arch  which  has  proved  itself  quite 
satisfactory.  The  well-hole  in  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  hall,  which  is  surrounded  by 
a  railing  on  the  second  floor,  was  not  so 
successful  for  lack  of  sufficient  space  for 
its  proper  mechanism.  This  effect  should 
not  be  attempted  on  smaller  dimensions 
than  six  feet  by  ten  feet.  It  is  a  charm- 
ing thing,  however,  with  the  right  pro- 
portions. The  kitchen,  shown  cross- 
hatched  in  the  first  story  plan,  has  a 
floor  of  deep  red,  unglazed  tiles.  I 
believe  there  have  been  servants  who 
objected  to  it,  but  with  the  use  of  mats 
in   winter,   this  objection  was   greatly 


overcome,  and  for  absolute  cleanliness 
it  has  everything  to  recommend  it. 
Another  internal  feature  somewhat  un- 
usual is  the  pair  of  sliding  doors  between 
two  bedrooms  on  the  second  story.  I  do 
not  know  why  people  do  not  oftener 
resort  to  this  plan  for  space  and  a  better 
circulation  of  air  in  the  two  sleeping 
apartments.  I  did  it  respectively  at 
Eastover,  Greylingham,  and  Bow- 
marchioness  with, unvarying  success.^ 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  an  Eliza- 
bethan house  should  have  specially 
milled  trim,  doors,  sash,  and  moldings 
after  the  English  models;  and  then,  an 
Elizabethan  house  needs  chimneys.  You 
will  say  that  most  houses  do.  But  it  is 
possible  to  get  along  with  fewer  of  them 
in  the  American  plan.  Every  Eliza- 
bethan design,  however  modest,  should 
have  two  good  chimneys,  at  least;  and 
they  multiply  at  a  high  ratio  to  the  size. 
Therefore  this  kind  of  a  dwelling  is  by 
no  means  a  cheap — I  will  not  say  eco- 
nomical— experiment,  because  I  want  to 
use  that  adjective  in  a  broader  sense.     I 
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want  to  say  that,  for  my  part, 
I  would  consider  it  economy 
to  do  without  every  interior  fix- 
ture not  absolutely  indispen- 
sable, my  third  story  bedrooms 
and  my  landscape  gardening 
projects  for  a  year  or  two,  so 
long  as  the  central  idea  was 
the  true  one  upon  which  to 
work  out  my  salvation  in  good 
time.  For  if  this  central  idea 
be  ill-chosen  or  mutilated  in 
its  essential  parts,  nothing  we 
can  afterward  do  will  improve 
our  condition  the  least  bit,  and 
by  degrees  the  thing  will  re- 
solve itself  into  the  one  per- 
manent regret. 

J.  W.  DOW. 


The  Dining -Room  Window 


THE  PORTLAND  VASE 


THERE  are  only  a  few  individual 
pieces  of  ornament  that  have 
achieved  a  fame  sufficient  to  make 
for  themselves  a  special  name  all 
their  own.  There  are  numerous  wares 
which  are  world-famous  as  a  class,  but 
of  which  no  individual  specimen  has 
much  the  better  of  its  fellows  in  regard 
to  its  wide  repute.  Here  is  a  piece  of 
royal  Sevres,  a  piece  of  Dresden,  a  piece 
of  Satsuma,  but  each  is  one  of  many. 
It  has  no  distinctive  existence,  no  name. 
The  Portland  vase  has  this  almost  unique 
distinction.  Any  one  much  versed  in 
china  lore  knows  the  history  of  this 
vase,  though  it  is  not  china ;  for  not  only 
is  it  mentioned  in  numerous  books  and 
articles,  but  several  monographs  have 
been  written  upon  it;  yet  to  a  very  large 
number  of  people  it  is  still  but  a  name, 
associated  in  their  minds  in  some  way 
with  the  name  of  Wedgwood,  but  con- 


veying beyond  that  no  distinct  impres- 
sion. Its  known  history  is  so  very  full 
of  adventure  and  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
as  to  give  it  a  still  greater  claim  upon 
human  attention. 

The  origin  of  the  vase  has  been  fixed 
by  experts  to  have  been  near  the  close  of 
the  Roman  Republic,  but  by  whom  made 
and  for  whom,  there  is  now  no  record. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a  sepulchre  on  the  mound  near 
Rome  known  as  the  Monte  de  Grano,  was 
opened  by  order  of  the  then  Pope,  Urban 
VIII.  In  this  marble  sarcophagus,  dat- 
ing from  about  300  A.  D.,  where  it  had 
lain  safely  buried  for  over  thirteen  hun- 
dred years,  was  found  the  vase.  The 
sepulchre  is  now  in  Rome  in  the  museum 
of  the  capitol.  The  reliefs  on  its  faces 
represented  stories  from  the  life  of 
Achilles.  On  the  sides  were  pictured  the 
**Sacrifice  of   Iphigenia'*   and   *Triam 
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begging  the  body  of  Hector  from 
Achilles,"  and  on  either  end  were  groups 
of  warriors.  The  vase  itself  was  a  glass 
cameo  about  ten  and  one-quarter  inches 
high,  the  background  and  body  a  very 
dark  blue  glass,  over  which  is  a  layer 
of  opaque  white  glass.  The  cameo  fig- 
ures are  cut  out  of  this  white  layer  in 
relief.  The  two  scenes  cut  with  such 
masterful  skill  upon  the  sides  have  been 
variously  interpreted,  but  it  is  now 
believed  that  they  represent  episodes  in 
the  courtship  of  Peleus  and  Thetis. 

Urban  placed  the  vase  in  the  Barberini 
Palace,  hiis  own  home,  as  he  was  named 
Maflteo.  Barberini  prior  to  his  elevation 
to  the  pontificate,  and  for  many  years  it 
was  therefore  known  as  the  ''Barberini 
Vase."  It  was  purchased  for  £1,000 
about  the  year  1782  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  the  husband  of  that  Lady 
Hamilton  whose  name  is  always  associ- 
ated with  Lord  Nelson's  otherwise 
splendid  memory.  Sir  William  sold  it 
in  1785  to  the  Duchess  of  Portland,  from 
which  time  it  has  been  known  by  its 
present  name.  After  the  Duchess'  death 
the  new  Duke  attempted  to  buv  it  of  the 
estate,  but  at  the  sale  was  much  annoyed 
to  find  a  determined  competitor  in 
Josiah  Wedgwood.  Upon  learning  that 
the  potter  wished  it  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  model,  he  is  reported  to 
have  suggested  a  compromise,  by  the 
terms  of  which  Wedgwood  retired  from 
the  competition,  allowing  the  Duke  to 
bid  in  the  vase  on  condition  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  copy  it  in  his  own 
ware.  This  was  the  result  in  any  event. 
The  Duke  secured  the  vase  for  £1,029, 
and  Wedgwood  has  greatly  enhanced 
its  fame  by  the  very  beautiful  copies  he 
made  of  it.  The  fourth  Duke  of  Port- 
land deposited  it  as  a  loan  and  for  safe- 
keeping in  the  British  Museum. 

One  would  think  that  here  an  object 
such  as  this  would  hav6  finally  come 
into  a  quiet  and  honored  bid  age,  after 
all  the  dangers  to  which  it  had  been 
exposed  since  before  Christ;  but  in 
February,  1845,  a  scene-painter  named 
William  Lloyd,  wantonly  and  without 


excuse,  broke  it  into  many  fragments. 
It  was  carelessly  mended,  several  parts 
being  missing,  and  is  still  preserved  in 
the  museum.  " 

Very  fortunate,  indeed,  it  was  ^tliat 
Wedgwood  had  long  before  executed 
his  splendid  replicas,  of  one  of  which 
the  illustration  is  a  picture. 

These  replicas  were  made  in  blue- 
black  jasper  body,  upon  which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Wedgwood's  usual  prac- 
tice, the  molded  reliefs  in  white  jasper 
were  subsequently  fastened.  The  edges 
were  then  carved  and  cut  before  the 
piece  went  to  the  fire.  Wedgwood 
stated  at  one  time  his  desire  to  make 
one  hundred  such  reproductions,  if  such 
a  word  can  be  applied  to  a  replica  in 
another  material,  though  in  form  and 
decoration  the  same.  Nearly  twenty  of 
these  * 'first  editions"  are  now  in  public 
and  private  collections.  Shortly  after 
Wedgwood's  death  his  firm  made  more 
copies,  but  they  are  hardly  considered 
as  equal  to  those  made  under  the  master- 
potter's  own  supervision.  Still  later  the 
design  has  been  much  used  in  commer- 
cial *'Wedgwood,"  especially  in  the  ware 
with  white  figures  on  a  dark  blue  back- 
ground. 

Wedgwood  charged  £50  for  each  of  his 
perfect  replicas,  and  the  prices  of  such 
of  these  as  have  been  subsequently  sold 
have  been  much  enhanced.  In  1849  one 
was  sold  for  £20.  The  copy  sold  from 
the  Pamell  collection  brought  £173  in 
1872.  In  1890  at  Christie's  a  fine  early 
copy  went  at  £199  10s.,  while  in  1892, 
during  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  Mr. 
W.  D.  Holt,  a  copy  of  the  vase  was  sold 
for  £215  5s.,  a  price  in  all  probability 
far  beyond  what  the  original  would  now 
bring  in  its  broken  condition.  Such  is 
the  history  of  the  '^Portland  Vase,"  and 
it  would  seem  that  it  indeed  justifies  the 
peculiar  honor  that  has  been  done  to  this 
bit  of  glass  which,  reflecting  the  skill 
and  artisanship  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
has  come  down  to  us  in  such  perfect 
condition  only  at  last  to  be  shattered  by 
a  scoundrelly  vandal. 

PAUL  STANHOPE. 
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AN  OLD  CALIFORNIA  RANCH-HOUSE 


THE  ranch-house  typical  o£  the  old 
Sonthem  California,  the  land  of 
adventare  and  romance  and  roses 
and  sunny  skies,  was  very  unlike 
the  farm-house  of  stern  New  England. 
The  California  ranch-house  was  built 
of  sun-dried  bricks  of  adobe  mud,  and 
its  walls  were  from  three  to  six  feet 
thick — a  dwelling-place  that  was  refresh- 
ingly cool  in  the  white  glare  of  summer 
and  warm  in  the  chill  rainy  seasons. 
There  were  latticed  windows,  not  many, 
and  the  roof  was  tiled.  The  more  pre- 
tentious homesteads  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, antedating  the  occupation  by 
Americans,   contained    from    thirty  to 


fifty  rooms  (each  room*  opening  on  a 
veranda)  and  built  around  a  central 
court,  in  which  were  a  fountain  and  a 
little  garden  of  flowers  and  vines  and 
orange  trees.  In  one  wing  of  the  house 
were  the  living-rooms,  in  one  tiie  guest- 
rooms and  sleeping  apartments  of  the 
family,  and  in  the  rear  wing  were  the 
servants'  quarters.  It  was  claimed  that 
there  was  small  need  for  fireplaces  in 
such  a  balmy  climate,  as  when  it  was 
chilly  weather  it  was  merely  necessary 
to  sit  in  the  sun  and,  as  the  sun  pro- 
gressed westward,  to  follow  the  verandas 
in  that  direction.  If  there  was  no  sun, 
it  was  explained  that  one  could  put  on 
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The  Veranda 


more  clothes  or  that  one  coald  hover 
over  a  brazier.  And  so  in  the  old-time 
houses  a  fireplace  seems  to  have  been 
the  exception. 

Nevertheless,  these  verandaed  adobes 
were  very  livable  and  picturesque,  espe- 
cially the  ranch- houses,  under  a  burning 
sun  and  the  bluest  of  skies,  their  white 
walls  shimmering  in  the  midst  of  the 
rich,  dark  green  of  orange- orchards  and 
the  yellow  grain-fields  that  stretched 
away  to  the  brown  foot-hills  and  the 
encircling  blue  mountains. 

In  San  Diego  County,  there  still  stands 
a  very  well-preserved  ranch-house  that 
may  be  accepted  as  typical  of  the  old 
semi-feudal  days.  It  dates  back  about 
seventy-five  years  and  at  one  time  was 
the  property  of  Don  Pio  Pico,  the  last  of 
the  Mexican  governors  of  the  province  of 


California.  Pio  Pico's  life  was  a  stir- 
ring romance,  if  not  a  melodrama.  His 
hospitality  was  as  magnificent  as  that  of 
a  prince,  he  lived  and  gave  gifts  like  a 
king;  yet  he  died  in  obscurity,  old  and 
poor,  in  one  of  the  cities  made  beautiful 
and  prosperous  by  the  detested  gringos. 

In  those  days,  already  a  mere  legend, 
there  were  always  many  guests  coming 
and  going  at  the  ranch-house.  When 
one  lived  fifty  or  seventy-five  miles 
away,  it  was  generally  agreeable  and 
worth  while  to  take  several  days  or 
weeks  for  a  little  neighborly  visit. 
There  was  no  occasion  then  for  hurrying 
and  scrambling — life  was  an  idyl.  And 
so  there  was  always  a  house-party  in 
progress. 

The  afternoons  were  lounged  away  in 
the  blue  shadow  of  the  verandas  and  in 
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the  evenings  there  was  music  and  danc- 
ing in  the  large  summer-house,  a  very 
delightful  place  down  in  the  orange- 
orchard.  It  was  festooned  with  purple 
passion-vines  and  on  each  side  stretched 
pleasant,  arbored  walks,  ninety  feet 
long.  All  this  made  an  effective  back- 
ground for  the  brilliantly  garbed  belles 
and  beaus  of  the  southern  counties  who 
dreamed  there,  and  danced  and  coquetted 
away  the  slow  perfumed  hours  with 
little  thought  of  care  or  the  needs  of  any 
to-morrow.  The  old  Califomians  cer- 
tainly lived  in  the  eternal  Now. 

On  Sundays,  the  people  of  this  ranch 
recognized  their  church  duties  and  rode 
nineteen  miles  to  hear  mass  at  the  San 


Luis  Rey  Mission.  None  of  them  could 
have  consistently  grumbled  at  such  a 
journey,  accustomed  as  they  were  to 
magnificent  distances. 

Within  a  few  years  this  estate  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty- one  thousand  acres 
will  have  been  divided  and  subdivided, 
towns  will  spring  up,  and  this  venerable 
old  house  will  be  vacated  and  vandal- 
ized, then,  finally,  pulled  down  by  an 
irreverent  hand.  It  will  vanish  as  the 
many  others  have  vanished  and  then  one 
of  the  very  last  links  between  the 
romance  of  The  Old  California  and  the 
thrift  of  the  New  will  have  been  lost  to 
the  children  of  this  generation. 

OLIVE   PERCIVAL. 
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Used  as  Drapery 


OLD-TIME  NEW   ENGLAND  INDUSTRIES 


ONE  of  my  earliest  memory  pic- 
tures is  of  a  tall,  large-framed 
old  man,  with  black,  shaggy  hair 
and  eyebrows,  sitting  upon  a 
wooden  bench  in  my  grandjEather's  big, 
old  farm  kitchen,  and  supported  on  a  last 
before  him  is  a  boot  into  the  sole  of 
which  he  is  hammering  little  wooden 
pegs.  Every  autumn  this  old  man 
came  with  his  bench  and  tools  to  make 
and  repair  the  boots  and  shoes  for  the 
family.  The  leather  he  used  was  tanned 
at  the  village  tannery,  from  skins  taken 
from  calves  raised  upon  the  farm.  The 
sole-leather  was  made  from  cows'  hides, 
also  a  product  of  the  farm. 

During  the  same  season  of  the  year  a 
tailoress  came  to  the  home  to  cut  and 
make  the  men's  and  boy's  clothes,  of 
cloth  woven  in  hand  looms,  the  wool  for 
which  had  grown  on  the  home  herd  of 
sheep,  and  had  been  carded,  spun,  and 
dyed  by  the  women  of  the  household. 
Some  of  the  same  rolls  were  spun  into 
yam  to  be  knitted  into  warm  mittens 


and  stockings.  Blankets  were  also  woven 
from  the  finely  spun  yarn — blankets  that 
were  light,  yet  warm,  and  would  wash 
without  shrinking  to  the  stiff,  board- 
like consistency  of  those  we  buy  now- 
adays. I  possess  one  of  the  old  blankets 
woven  by  my  grandmother  more  than 
seventy  years  ago,  and  it  is  still-^ white 
and  soft,  of  a  beautiful  cr§pey  texture, 
though  worn  so  thin  that  [it  is  now  ex- 
empt from  duty  and  is  preserved  as  a 
valuable  treasure. 

The  old  loom,  stationed  in  an  unfin- 
ished chamber,  when  not  having  on  its 
beam  the  warp  of  homespun  or  blank- 
ets, bore  the  bright  web  of  linsey-wool- 
sey for  the  women's  and  little  girls' 
winter  gowns,  or  the  intricate  pattern 
of  the  Unen  and  woolen  bedspreads  of 
our  great-grandmothers'  days.  The  flax 
for  the  linen  was  also  raised  on  the  farm, 
but  before  my  remembrance.  When  I 
was  a  child,  nearly  fifty  years  ago, 
mother  was  still  using  the  sheets,  table- 
cloths, and  towels  that  were  entirely  of 
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home  production  from  the  sowing  of  the 
flaxseed  to  the  dainty  hemming  of  the 
linen.  The  little  flax-wheel,  the  great 
spinning-wheel,  and  the  loom  were 
familiar  objects  in  the  attic,  but  I  never 
saw  the  flax- wheel  in  operation,  though 
the  spinning-wheel  and  the  loom  were 
in  frequent  use  all  through  my  girlhood. 
Bag  carpets  were  the  latest  production 
of  the  loom. 

These  are  but  few  of  the  old  home 
industries.  We  wonder  how  the  mothers 
of  those  days  found  time  to  make  the 
candles,  boil  the  soap,  pick  the  geese  for 
the  feathers  to  fill  the  voluminous  beds 
and  pillows,  make  the  preserves  and 
pickles,  dry  the  pumpkins  and  apples 
for  the  winter's  store;  and  though  the 
men  harvested  the  vegetables  and  fruit, 
and  butchered  the  animals  for  the  meat, 
the  women  had  much  to  do  with  this 
work  also.  Then  the  little  ones  required 
care,  taking  much  of  the  mother's  time, 
as  they  do  to-day,  though  in  a  somewhat 
different  manner.  As  we  look  back  it 
seems  as  though  the  farm  supplied  nearly 
all  the  home  wants.  Flour  and  meal  for 
the  bread  were  made  from  the  farm-raised 
wheat,  rye,  and  corn  ground  at  the  vil- 
lage mill,  sugar  and  syrup  were  pro- 
duced from  the  maples  in  the  pastures 
and  wood-lots,  and  these  same  wood-lots 
provided  the  fuel  and  even  timber, 
boards,  and  shingles  to  build  the  houses 
and  barns. 

In  central  Maine  last  summer  I  saw 
a  little  girl  of  about  eight  years  of  age 
who  sat  by  a  window  knitting  a  rug  out 
of  narrow  strips  of  variously  colored 
rags,  sewed  together  in  a  continuous 
string  wound  in  a  large  ball.  The 
mother,  a  middle-aged  woman,  was  knit- 
ting a  man's  woolen  stocking,  an  art  I 
had  thought  extinct,  machine-manufac- 
tured hose  are  so  cheaply  procured.  The 
grandmother,  eighty-nine  years  old,  was 
seated  in  a  low,  wooden  rocker,  and, 
without  the  aid  of  spectacles,  was  sew- 
ing with  fine,  even,  ''over  and  over" 
stitches  the  seam  of  a  sheet.  She 
proudly  told  me  that  she  bore  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  oldest  woman  in 
her  town. 


I  exclaimed  about  such  a  tiny  girl 
having  the  strength  in  her  puny  hands 
to  wield  the  big,  clumsjc  needles  weighted 
with  the  cumbersome  work,  and  being 
contented  to  sit  knitting  rugs  instead  of 
wishing  to  be  running  about  in  the  beau- 
tiful field  of  buttercups  and  daisies  sur- 
rounding the  little  weather-worn  dwell- 
ing. Thereupon  the  mother  brought 
out  other  rugs  the  little  one  had  knit, 
and  patchwork  quilts  she  had  pieced,  a 
marvelous  quantity  of  work,  considering 
the  era  in  which  we  live  and  the  age  of 
the  child.  Children  of  eight  years  in  our 
cities  and  large  towns  are  barely  out  of 
the  kindergarten,  and  would  be  consid- 
ered unusually  skilful  with  the  needle 
could  they  assist  in  making  their  dolls' 
clothes.  This  little  Maine  girl  seemed 
to  belong  to  the  period  of  our  grand- 
mothers when  our  mothers  as  children 
were  made  to  sew  or  knit  a  **  stent" 
every  day.  She  smiled  proudly  and 
happily  as  we  praised  her  work  and 
asked  her  the  names  of  the  patterns  in 
a  large  quilt  having  no  two  ''squares" 
alike. 

This  quilt  was  a  unique  collection  of 
more  patchwork  patterns  than  we  had 
seen  or  heard  of.  Perhaps  some  reader 
who  in  early  girlhood  sat  for  hours 
piecing  patchwork  with  carefully  basted 
seam,  requiring,  when  the  art  was  being 
learned,  to  be  sewed  "over  and  over" 
with  many  takings  out  and  resetting  of 
the  stitches,  would  be  interested  in  the 
names  of  these  "squares."  There  were 
forty-nine  patterns  in  the  quilt,  and  I 
can  recall  Jacob's  ladder,  state-house 
steps,  wild  goose  chase,  log  cabin,  pine 
tree,  rising  sun,  blazing  star,  four  stars, 
checker-board,  monkey-wrench,  lion's 
paw,  bear's  paw,  four  T's,  twin  sisters, 
orange  peel,  butterfly,  basket  square, 
button  square,  and  diamond  square. 
Some  of  the  designs  required  many 
stitches,  as  the  pieces  of  calico  making 
up  the  "squares"  were  very  small. 
Occasionally  the  design  suggested  the 
name,  but  oftener  a  fine  imagination  was 
necessary  to  perceive  the  reason  for  it. 
The  granduaother  told  us  that  she  once 
visited  Augusta,  and  "the  state  house 
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steps  looked  jast  like  that  square  of 
patchwork.''  _ 

Oar  enthusiasm  over  the  old-time 
patchwork  led  to  talking  about  the  hand- 
woven  bedspreads,  and  we  asked  to  see 
the  two  beautiful  blue  and- white  ones 
the  grandmother  said  she  wove  in  her 
girlhood  and  still  possessed.  She  was 
as  delighted  as  the  little  granddaughter 
to  exhibit  her  treasures,  and  brought 
for  our  inspection,  besides  the  bed- 
spreads, huckabuck,  diaper,  and  damask 
towels  and  tablecloths  of  her  own  weav- 
ing, also  some  odd  pieces  of  old  china, 
including  some  very  pretty  plates  and  a 
lovely  cup  and  saucer  decorated  with  the 
bright  scarlet  berries  and  green  leaves 
of  the  strawberry  plant. 

I  asked  her  to  explain  how  the  differ- 
ent patterns  of  the  linen  and  bedspreads 
were  woven,  and  in  spite  of  her  years 
and  rheumatism  she  hastened  to  the  next 
room  again  to  bring  out  a  roll  of  paper 
patterns  much  worn  and  yellow  with 
age.  They  were  simply  strips  of  paper 
marked  off  in  rectangular  sections,  con- 


taining numerals  that  represented  the 
number  of  threads  of  the  warp  to  be 
alternately  lifted  and  depressed  by  the 
machinery  of  the  loom  to  form  a  shed  or 
space  for  the  passage  of  the  shuttle  bear- 
ing the  weft.  The  process  seems  very 
complicated  to  one  who  has  never  prac- 
ticed the  art  of  weaving,  but  the  old 
lady  spoke  of  the  many  ingenious  ar- 
rangements of  threads  forming  such  a 
variety  of  designs  as  very  simple  indeed. 
In  telling  us  of  the  care  that  must  be 
given  to  counting  the  threads  accurately 
to  assure  the  correctness  of  the  finished 
pattern,  she  informed  us  that  similar 
care  must  be  used  in  preparing  the  yarn 
for  the  web.  She  told  us  of  a  girl  who 
spoiled  a  whole  web  by  not  counting  the 
threads  correctly  when  she  reeled  the 
yam  for  the  warp  from  the  spinning- 
wheel.  Each  skein  of  yarn  should  have 
seven  knots,  and  each  knot  forty  threads ; 
then  the  strands  of  the  warp  will  be  of 
equal  length  when  wound  upon  the  beam 
of  the  loom.  In  comparing  the  value  of 
the  woven  quilts  in  the  old  time  with 
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Quilts  op  Many  Patterns 


their  present  value,  we  were  told,  by 
way  of  illustration,  of  a  friend  who 
* 'swapped  the  first  coverlet  she  wove  for 
a  clock.  The  price  of  the  clock  was 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  it  had  wooden 
wheels  that  ran  on  ivory.  She  gave 
her  coverlet  and  a  two-year-old  heifer 
for  it.'' 

Each  pattern  had  its  name  written 
upon  it,  and  on  some  were  the  date  of 
the  design  and  the  name  of  the  designer. 
The  name  Ruth  G.  Parrar  was  attached 
to  several  of  the  patterns.  Upon  one 
was  written,  '*This  may  certify  that  the 
new  invented  Draught,  which  is  called 
the  beautiful  figure,  belongs  to  Ruth  O. 
Farrar,  Windsor,  December  31,  1830." 
Compass  work,  Washington's  rings, 
royal  beauty,  rose  in  the  wilderness,  the 
beiauty  of  Edinburgh,  Jefferson's  liberty. 


orange  peel,  fancy  figure,  cloves,  etc., 
were  among  the  names  given  to  the 
^'draughts."  The  dear  old  lady  said 
that  she  considered  '* Jefferson's  lib- 
erty," one  of  the  most  beautiful  pat- 
terns, and  many  others  of  her  contem- 
poraries must  have  thought  so  too,  for, 
upon  making  search  in  the  country 
homes,  I  found  more  pieces  of  old  quilts 
of  this  design  than  of  any  other.  It 
would  be  very  interesting  to  learn  why 
the  design  was  called  ** Jefferson's  lib- 
erty." The  reason  for  the  name  * 'Wash- 
ington's rings"  is  quite  apparent.  The 
pattern  of  one  of  the  pillows  suggests 
rings,  and  as  Washington  was  the  great- 
est man  of  those  days,  it  was  very 
natural  to  honor  things  animate  and 
inanimate  with  his  name. 

Before  my  departure  from  this  home 
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"J EPPERSON'S  Liberty" 

I  was  given  a  piece  of  one  of  the  bed- 
qnilts,  and  this  possession  gave  me  the 
collecting  mania,  so  that  before  leaving 
Maine  I  had  seen  quite  a  large  number  of 
beautiful  spreads,  thirty  of  them  of  dif- 
ferent designs,  and  had  had  several  pieces 
given  me.  Most  of  these  quilts  were 
blue  and  white,  but  some  were  red  and 
white,  and  a  very  few  red,  white,  and 
green,  the  red  usually  being  faded  to  a 
yellowish  brown.  The  blues  were,  as  a 
rule,  very  dark.  The  lighter  blues  were 
nearly  always  in  quilts  of  coarser  tex- 
ture and  looser  weave,  giving  me  the 
impression  that  the  dye  had  been  care- 
lessly prepared. 

The  old  country  homes  all  possessed 
the  perennial  **blue  dye  pot,"  whose 
foul-smelling  contents  produced  a  last- 
ing deep  blue.  Dyes  for  other  colors 
were  made  when  required  by  steeping 
the  bark  of  trees,  logwood,  cochineal, 
madder,  copperas,  etc.  The  outer  husks 
of  butternuts  gave  a  rich  reddish  brown 
known  as  ^'butternut  color."  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  some  of  the  richest 
red  browns  in  the  old  quilts  were  dyed 
with  butternut  husks  instead  of  being 
the  faded  results  of  some  red  dye.  That 
maple  bark  gave  a  very  pretty  slate  color 
I  well  remember,  from  the  fact  that  an 
eccentric  neighbor  used  to  dye  her  baby's 
linen  with  maple  bark,  **to  save  wash- 
ing," she  said 


My  collection  of  antique  bedspreads 
has  as  yet  amounted  to  only  eighteen 
specimens,  ranging  in  size  from  a  piece 
ten  iijches  square  to  the  covering  of  a 
large  couch.  They  are  so  beautiful  and 
durable  I  have  utilized  them  also  for 
pillow  covers,  table  spreads,  and  hang- 
ings. The  quilt,  now  a  bookcase  drapery, 
was  used  many  years-  for  a  rug  on  the 
sitting-room  floor  of  the  old  lady  from 
whom  I  purehiised  it.  On  cleansing  it 
the  colors  came  out  bright  and  clear,  and 
it  shows  no  signs  of  wear.  It  is  very 
closely  woven,  of  the  deepest  blue,  white, 
and  red,  the  latter  color  being  that  of 
the  brickfi  in  the  fireplace  near  which  it 
hangs.  The  white  in  all  the  quilts  I  have 
seen  is  the  linen  warp,  while  the  colors 
are  the  woolen  We^t  or  filling.  The  three 
pillows  grouped  in  another  photograph 
are  samples  of  the  ** Jefferson's  liberty" 
pattern,  tiie  largest  one  being  red,  white, 
and  blue.  Must  we  consider  these  colors 
due  to  patriotism,  or  to  the  convenience 
of  dyeing t  The  second  in  size  is  red, 
white,  and  green.  The  smallest  one,  red 
and  white,  displays  the  reverse  side  of 
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the  pattern,  and  is  woven  of  much  finer 
yarn.  As  stated  above  these  reds  are 
faded  to  a  pale  yellow-brown. 

The  pattern  of  the  small  pillow  placed 
above  '* Washington's  rings''  is  a  vari- 
ation of  ** Jefferson's  liberty."  The  pil- 
low with  the  even  plaid  is  red,  white, 
and  blue,  and  all  the  other  samples  in 
the  photographs  are  blue  and  white  with 
the  exception  of  the  quilt  hanging  as 
tapestry  on  the  wall. 

In  this  picture  are  four  beautiful  old 
quilts  owned  by  a  friend  who  kindly 
arranged  them  to  be  photographed — one 
as  the  tapestry,  another  as  a  portiere,  a 
third  as  a  couch  drapery,  and  the  fourth 
as  a  rug.  A  piece  of  a  quilt  is  draped 
over  the  silhouettes,  and  other  pieces 
cover  the  pillows.  The  pillow  at  the  head 
of  the  couch,  and  the  one  at  the  foot, 
show  opposite  sides  of  the  same  pattern, 
while  the  roll  at  the  back  presents  the 
wrong  side  of  the  couch  drapery.  The 
portiere  was  woven  about  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  the  silhouetted  old  lady  hang- 
ing nearest  to  it,  with  the  husband  and 
children  in  line,  spun  and  dyed  the  yarn 
of  which  it  is  made.  The  edge  of  the 
portifere  is  thrown  over  to  show  the  other 
side.  The  more  ornate  tapestry  was 
woven  in  1852.  Perhaps  it  represents 
the  art  in  its  decadence. 

An  interesting  old  sampler  and  blue 
plate  hang  upon  the  wall,  and  on  the 
antique  table  beneath  is  displayed  an 
ancient  tea-caddy,  old  Wedgwood  sugar 
bowl,  old  china  teapot  and  cup  and 
saucer,  an  antique  Mexican  candlestick 
with  extinguisher  of  beaten  silver,  pew- 


ter platter,  and  a  plate  decorated  with 
fishes  having  a  curious  history. 

Four  of  these  plates  were  brought  over 
from  Holland  in  1680  by  an  ancestor  of 
the  friend  who  owns  the  quilts  repre- 
sented in  the  picture.  Each  of  the  four 
branches  of  the  family  inherited  one  of 
the  plates.  There  was  a  tradition  that 
if  one  of  the  plates  was  broken  the  ruin 
of  the  family  possessing  it  would  follow. 
Three  of  the  plates  have  been  broken, 
with  the  predicted  result  to  the  three 
families.  Though  this  is  not  a  super- 
stitious age,  yet  this  friend  keeps  her 
plate  wrapped  in  cotton  wool,  locked  in 
a  strong  box,  and,  needless  to  say,  she 
guarded  it  very  carefully  while  the  pho- 
tograph was  being  taken. 

When  we  consider  the  time,  thought, 
and  skill  employed  by  our  foremothers 
in  the  household  industries,  is  it  un- 
natural, now  that  factories  and  work- 
shops have  made  such  work  unnecessary, 
that  the  women  of  to-day  have  to  go  out- 
side the  home  to  find  employment  for 
their  superabundant  energies  t  Our 
girls,  instead  of  devising  new  arrange- 
ments of  pieces  of  calico  for  quilts,  or 
intricate  blendings  of  warp  and  woof  for 
the  hand  loom,  are  taught  in  schools  of 
design  to  make  beautiful,  original  pat- 
terns for  calicoes,  carpets,  and  wall- 
papers, and  these  patterns  are  used  in 
the  numerous  factories  throughout  New 
England  and  elsewhere.  It  is  pleasant 
to  think  that  whatever  success  the 
designer  may  have,  she  possibly  owes 
to  the  skill  of  her  grandmother  trained 
in  the  exigencies  of  the  home. 

CORA  E.   PEASE. 
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WHY  any  one  with  taste  and 
judgment  should  put  up  with 
the  common  stock  "dinner 
set"  nowadays,  I  cannot 
understand.  To  be  sure  the  families 
with  sufficient  heirloom  china  to  warrant 
its  use  for  every-day  service  are  few, 
and  those  who  are  able  to  buy  one  or 


more  sets  of  the  handsome  new  patterns 
or  expensive  reproductions  are  fortunate 
indeed.  Many,  however,  love  the  old 
designs,  but  fear  they  cannot  afford  such 
luxuries,  and  so  content  themselves  by 
using  the  nondescript,  good-at-no-time 
designs  that  are  sold  so  universally.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  not  only  for  general 
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A  Cheap  Landscape  Plate 

use,  but  for  decorative  effect,  on  side- 
boards and  elsewhere  in  the  dining- 
room,  the  most  interesting  reproductions 
can  be  obtained  for  mere  songs.  The 
modem  Canton  is  rather  expensive  and 
very  fragile,  and  there  are  many  grades 
at  about  the  same  cost  which  hardly 
come  into  the  present  discussion.  The 
blue  willow  ware  can  be  obtained  at 
several  places  in  New  York  or  in  any  of 
our  large  cities  in  full  sets,  at  remark- 
ably low  figures.  It  is  very  effective, 
the  color  a  good  blue,  and  the  design 
one  not  only  in  itself  attractive,  but 
surrounded  by  the  certain  glamour  of 
long  and  ancient  fame.  I  presume  no 
china  is  mentioned  so  often  in  literature 
as  '*blue-and-white  Canton''  and  ** wil- 
low-ware." At  many  very  large  houses 
in  the  country  this  ware  is  now  employed 
altogether  for  home  use,  in  order  to  save 
the  breakage  of  the  more  valuable  other 
kinds  incidental  to  every-day  association 
with  the  dish-pan.  Familiarity,  indeed, 
breeds  contempt  between  china  and  the 
hireling  only  anxious  to  **get  out.''  I 
was  immensely  interested  in  some  cheap 


reproductions  I  found  in  a 
flve-and-ten-cent  store  ip  New 
York.  They  are  certainly 
.very  well  done  and  give  all 
the  decorative  effect  of  real 
old  plates  now  worth  several 
dollars  each .  One  was  a  dark- 
blue  plate  showing  a  bull- 
fight scene  in  center.  The 
bull  in  the  act  of  goring  a 
horse  has  decidedly  good  ac- 
tion, and  the  attitude  of  the 
spectators  is  really  well  done. 
The  border  has  six  Spanish 
scenes,  surrounded  each  by  a 
scroll. 

Another  plate,  also  blue  and 
white,  and  very  large,  has  a 
landscape   in   center  with   a 
hill  crowned  by  a  castle  in  the 
background  and  sheep  in  the 
foreground.      The   work   on 
this  is  remarkably  good.  The 
border  is  a  scroll  ornamented 
with    flowers   and    four    vi- 
gnettes, two  of  sheep  and  two 
of  goats.     Without  wishing  to  give  wav 
to  undue  levity,  the  scale  is  so  small 
that  one  will  have  perhaps  the  Biblical 
difficulty  in   distinguishing   the   sheep 
from  the  goats.     The  plates  are  printed, 
as  is  easily  detected  by  the  poor  joint  in 
the  upper  right  quarter  of  the  border  of 
the  **sheep"  plate. 

A  very  interesting  and  attractive  plate 
is  printed  in  red  and  has  an  old-fashioned 
group  as  the  center-piece.  Three  ladies 
are  in  a  curious  chaise  with  a  colored 
postilion  in  livery  astride  the  one  horse. 
A  gentleman  is  about  mounting  another 
horse  in  the  foreground ;  near  by  are  two 
well-executed  greyhounds.  In  the  back- 
ground are  a  statue  and  palm  trees.  These 
palms  together  with  the  blackamoor 
servant  seem  to  locate  the  scene  in  some 
Spanish  colony,  probably  Cuba,  and  the 
carriage  is  undoubtedly  a  **Volante." 
The  roses  in  the  border  are  excellently 
well  done,  and  the  whole  plate  more  than 
satisfactory.  These  plates  were  ten  cents 
each.  I  secured  some  similar  cups  and 
saucers,  and  for  five  cents  a  breakfast 
sized  plate  of  even  better  design,  but  in 
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such  a  light  blue  that  the  pho- 
tc^raph  proved  recreant  and 
failed  adequately  to  record  the 
picture.  Certainly  with  such 
attractive  china  to  be  had  at 
bargain  prices  no  one  has  valid 
excuse  for  using  the  namby- 
pamby,  no-color,  no-design 
china  that  is  so  universal. 


To  turn  from  what  every  one 
may  have  almost  for  the  asking 
to  that  which  Boni  de  Castel- 
lane  himself  could  not  even  try 
to  buy,  the  following  from  the 
Westminster  Oazette  makes  a 
fitting  anti-climax : 

Connoissears  of  oeramio  art  had 
a  treat  at  the  Paris  exhibition.  In 
the  Petit  Palais,  amid  other  collec- 
tions of  choice  faience,  is  a  case  of 
the  rarest  in  the  world — namely, 
the  famous  Henri  Deux  ware,  of 
which  only  fifty-three  specimens  ex- 
ist. Five  of  these  may  be  seen  in 
the  South  Kensington  Musenm;  the 
rest  are  scattered  in  various  muse- 
ums and  private  collections,  chiefly  of  France. 
Less  beautiful  and  interesting  than  later  tri- 
umphs of  French  potters,  this  sixteenth-century 
ware  is  yet  a  marvel  of  artistic  ingenuity  and 
finish,  and  now  may  be  fitly  appreciated. 

Just  as  the  discoverer  of  kaolin  in  France 
(the  white  clay  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porce- 
lain) was  a  woman,  so  this  inimitable  ware  owes 
its  origin  to  a  certain  chatelaine,  H^l^ne  de 
Hangest,  who  sought  consolation  under  domestic 
bereavements  in  artistic  initiative  and  patron- 
age. It  was  in  1524,  at  her  chateau  of  Oiron,  in 
Poitou,  that  H61^ne  de  Hangest,  herself  an 
artist  of  no  mean  talent,  opened  the  manufac- 
ture called  Oiron  or  Henri  Deux  ware.  The 
lady's  collaborators  were  her  librarian  and 
another  gentleman,  equally  skilful.  On  the 
death  of  all  three  the  pottery  fell  into  inexperi- 
enced hands,  Oiron  ware  soon  afterwards  dis- 
appearing altogether.  The  name  of  Henri  Deux, 
by  which  it  is  generally  known,  arose  from  the 
numerous  pieces  bearing  the  monogram  of  the 
Prince,  to  whom  the  lady's  son  was  greatly 
attached. 

*  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Mr.  Mumford's  book  on  Oriental  Rugs 
is  out,  and  every  one  should  see  it.* 
Many  who  would  love  to  own  this  book 
will  be  deterred  by  the  price,  which, 
after  seeing  the  book,  they  will  acknowl- 

*  Oriental  Rugs,  by  John  Klmberly  Mumford,  Chas. 
Scribner'B  Sons,  $7.50  net. 


A  Dark  Blue  Bull-Fight  Plate 


edge,  however,  to  be  none  too  large. 
The  reproductions  in  polychrome  sur- 
pass anything  in  fidelity  as  to  color  and 
texture  that  I  have  ever  seen.  One 
could  fancy  the  rug  before  one's  eyes  in 
miniature.  Mr.  Mumford  is  an  amateur^ 
a  graduate  of  Princeton,  who  has  en- 
gaged in  this  study  through  sheer 
love  of  the  silky,  alluring  rugs  them- 
selves, and  he  approaches  the  subject  in 
much  the  lover-like,  poetic  manner  Mr. 
Ellwanger  has  made  famous.  The  prac- 
tical side  of  the  rug  question  receives  no 
less  careful  treatment  and  the  advice  to 
purchasers  is  valuable  and  instructive. 
The  description  of  the  various  devices 
now  resorted  to  in  the  manufacture  of 
' 'antiques"  is  amusing,  if  at  the  same 
time  rather  unsettling,  and  causes  one  to 
look  suspiciously  at  the  heretofore 
thoroughly  trusted  antique  Daghestan 
before  the  fireplace. 

For  example,  Mr.  Mumford,  in  de- 
scribing the  process,  says: 

It  may  have  been  treated  with  lemon  juice 
and  oxalic  acid,  for  example,  to  change  its  flam- 
ing reds  into  old  shades,  or  with  coffee  to  give 
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it  the  yellow  of 
years.  Its  luster 
may  be  bom  of 
glycerine.  It 
may  have  be^n 
singed  with  hot 
irons.  Its  hues 
have  perhaps 
been  dulled  by 
smoke.  It  may 
have  been  bur- 
ied in  the  ground 
and  then  reno- 
vated, sand- 
papered back 
and  front  to  give 
the  thinness  of 
old  age;  and  for 
the  sheer  de- 
crepitude of  an 
almost  sacred 
and  invaluable 
antiquity,  ham- 
mered  and 
combed  at  the 
sides  and  ends 
and  on  spots 
over  its  sur- 
face." 


A  Spanish  Volantb  in  Red 


The  book  contains  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  of  text  with  many  illus- 
trations,  sixteen  of  which  are  in  color 
by  this  remarkable  new  process, — made 
in  Detroit  by  the  way.  Most  of  the 
specimens  are  reproductions  of  rugs 
belonging  to  private  collections  to  which 
Mr.  Mumford  has  had  access,  those  of 
Messrs.  W.  C.  Whitney  and  J.  W. 
Ellsworth  being  especially  complete. 

The  romantic  and  picturesque  element 
of  the  oriental  nig,  as  it  appeals  to  the 
author,  is  exhibited  by  this  quotation : 

''It  is  hard  not  to  put  questions  to  an  oriental 
rug  when  you  are  alone  with  it.  What  of  this 
little  web,  which  in  its  gay  Eastern  colorings 
seems  so  much  more  like  a  silent,  smiling  guest 
than  a  property?  Was  it  born  in  a  shepherd's 
hut  in  the  pilloried  mountains  of  Central  Asia, 
with  the  snow  whirling  about  the  door  and  the 
sheep  and  camels  huddled  withoutf  Or  did  the 
birds  sing  among  the  roses  of  a  Persian  village 
to  the  weaver  as  he  tied  the  stitches  int  From 
what  far  defile  in  Afghanistan  did  it  journey  on 
camel  back  to  the  sea,  swept  by  the  sand  storms 
of  the  desert,  scorched  by  the  Orient  heatt  Was 


it  paid  to  a  mol- 
lah  for  prayers 
at  the  shrine  of 
Mecca  or  Mesh- 
hadT  Did  it 
change  hands  in 
fair  barter  in  the 
market  place  or 
did  it  pass  over 
the  dead  body  of 
its  rightful  own- 
er to  the  keeping 
of  the  swarthy 
man  who  sold  it 
to  the  dealers 
from  Stamboult 

If  you  can 
afford  this 
book  you 
should  not 
neglect  to  buy 
it,  if  not  I 
advise  imme- 
diate recourse 
to  the  nearest 

library. 
*    ♦    *    * 

From  the  London  N^ews  we  take  the 
following: 

Admirers  of  Chippendale  furniture  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  curiously  carved 
stone  doorway  left  temporarily  standing  at  No. 
60  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Charing  Cross  (the  adjoin- 
ing property  having  been  demolished),  was  once 
the  entrance  to  Chippendale's  workshops  and 
timber  yard,  which  extended  a  considerable  way 
to  the  rear,  parallel  with  New  Street,  and  were 
approached  through  a  long  entry.  There  also 
temporarily  remains  in  St.  Martin's  Lane  one  of 
two  classically  carved  pilasters  of  the  front  por- 
tion of  the  premises  which  were  tenanted  for 
many  years  by  the  late  W.  S.  Johnson,  a  well- 
known  printer,  who  established  the  Nassau 
PresSy  before  he  removed  from  Nassau  Street, 
Soho,  to  No.  60  St.  Martin's  Lane.  Chippendale 
came  to  London  from  Worcestershire  before 
1750.  He  was  the  author  of  a  fine  folio  work, 
published  in  1762,  called  "The  Gentleman  and 
Cabinet-Maker's  Directory,"  which  was  ''printed 
for  the  author,  and  sold  at  his  house  in  St. 
Martin's  Lane."  It  contains  two  hundred  finely 
executed  copper-plates  of  every  superior  article 
of  domestic  furniture  then  in  vogue.  Chippen- 
dale's great  rival,  Cobb,  had  workshops  not  far 
away  from  Chippendale,  at  the  corner  of  St. 
Martin's  Lane  and  what  is  now  Garrick  Street. 
OLIVER  COLEMAN. 
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nCTION. 

ORAUBTARK,  The  Story  of  a  Love  Behind  a  Throne.   By  Gborgb  Bakr  McCutchbon.   lamo,  doth,  Si.50. 

llie  story  of  Mr.  Grenfell  Lorry,  who  meets  his  fate  upon  the  east-bound  express  from  Denver,  helps  her  out  of  a  bad  hole, 
loses  her  on  an  ocean  greyhound,  and  follows  her  to  the  ends  of  the  unknown  earth.  It  is  captivating  romance  that  is  made 
up  of  this  and  of  the  surprises  that  await  him  when  he  finds  her,  the  entanglements  from  whicn  he  tries  to  release  her,  and  the 
more  dangerous  difficulties  into  which  he  is  thereby  plunged. 

BT  THE  WATERS  OF  BABYLON.    By  Anna  Db  Rovbn.    lamo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

A  romance  with  the  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon  for  a  background  and  picturesaue  ceremonies  and  feasts  of  Artaxerxes, 
Ring  of  Kings,  his  court,  and  his  people  for  an  accompaniment.  The  hero  is  one  of  the  captive  jews,  the  friend  of  Themisto- 
cles,  the  Greek,  and  the  action  centers  in  the  intrigues  of  the  priests  of  Bel-Merodach  and  the  Ring*s  loveof  a  beiutiful 
Je 


Its  whimsical  humor 
-Baltimore  Moru- 


EZBA  OAINE.    By  Joseph  W.  Smarts.    lamo,  cloth,  $(.25. 

The  work  of  a  new  writer,  the  book  yet  gives  the  impression  of  masterful  force.  It  is  a  weird  bit  of  imaginative  realism 
which  clutches  the  mind  as  sharply  as  a  story  bv  Foe,  and  as  hauntingly.  Its  mystery,  its  terror,  its  extraordinary  realization 
of  the  dread  of  an  unknown  horror  are  not  lightly  forgotten. 

THE  INN  OF  THE  SILVER  MOON.    By  Herman  R.  Viblb.    A  new  edition,  illustrated  by  Cucuel.  i6mo,  cloth,  $1.95. 

**lt  is  a  fanciful  bit  of  writing,  full  of  charm  and  humor."— TA^  Bookman. 

"This  is  a  delicious  little  extravagania.**— AVw  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

The  story  is  told  in  a  charming  style  and  with  touches  that  at  times  resemble  Mr.  Stockton's  work, 
and  ouaint  adventures  arc  irresistible.^*— i5tf*/^i«  Transcript. 

**A  piece  of  light  comedy  so  thoroughly  good  that  it  ought  to  win  for  the  writer  a  strong  ^reputation."- 
/wjf  Herald, 

**Whoever  misses  reading  this  play-idyl  will  miss  one  real  pleasure  which  it  is  possible  for  a  book  to  ^\t.''*— Albany 
Times. 

DRAMA. 

THREE  PLATS  FOR  PURITANS.    By  Gborgb  Bernard  Shaw,    tamo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

This  new  volume  includes  *'The  Devil's  Disciple,**  to  which  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  has  so  gracefully  and  skillfully  given 
vitality  in  this  country;  "Caesar  and  Cleopatra,*'  and  "Captain  Brassboiind's  Conversion."  They  make  use  of  old  devices  in 
a  new  way,  and  their  puppets  are  men  and  women  with  natural  motives  and  human  inconsistencies.  Yet  they  are  plays  that  no 
one  else  could  write,  so  original  are  they  in  outlook,  so  new  and  personal  in  their  point  of  view.  There  is  a  breadth  as  of  the 
prairies  about  them  and  a  freshness  and  vigor  as  of  the  wind  in  the  woods.  The  distinction  of  his  Ca»sar  in  "Caesar  and  Cleo- 
patra** is  an  achievement.  Shakespeare  modeled  the  great  commander  in  relief —a  dignified  and  imposing  figure;  Mr.  Shaw 
makes  him  human  and  approachable,  yet  behind  his  sympathy  and  tenderness  one  recognizes  the  conqueror. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

OHAPTERS  FROM  ILLINOIS  HISTORY.    By  Edward  G.  Mason.    8vo,  cloth,  with  portrait,  $a.oo.    Also  a  limited 

edition  of  one  hundred  copies,  printed  on  plate  paper  with  extra  illustrations  on  imperial  Japanese  vellum,  in  white  vellum 

binding,  $10.00  net. 

"So  attractive  is  the  subject-matter,  so  interesting  the  period,  and  so  able  Mr.  Mason's  treatment,  that  the  volume  prom- 
ises toattract  attention  in  every  community  where  knowledge  of  the  history  of  early  days  in  America  is  desired." — Chicago 
Tribune. 

"Mr.  Mason  had  planned  to  write  a  history  of  Illinois,  but  he  only  lived  to  complete  a  portion  of  it.  That  portion,  under 
the  title  'Chapters  from  Illinois  History,'  is  now  published  and  comprises  the  following  subjects :  The  Land  of  the  Illinois, 
Its  Discovery,  Exploration,  Occupation,  and  Settlement;  Illinois  in  the  Eighteenth  Century;  Illinois  in  the  Revolution;  The 
March  of  the  Spaniards  Across  Illinois;  and  The  Chicago  Massacre.  What  we  have  makes  us  doubly  regret  what  we  have  lost 
through  Mr.  Mason's  lamented  death;  but, fragment  though  it  be,  it  possesses  an  immense  interest,  each  chapter  or  monograph 
being  complete  in  itself.*' — Chicago  Journal. 

"lliis  volume  is  one  to  be  read  with  interest  and  for  instruction.  Its  style  is  that  of  the  man  of  cultivation  and  affairs, 
writing  with  ease  and  evident  enjoyment  upon  subjects  dear  to  his  heart.  That  it  remains  incomplete  will  be  felt  by  all  who 
lend  themselves  to  its  perusal  as  a  personal  deprivation;  that  so  much  is  bequeathed  tons  by  its  scholarly  author  is  equally 
cause  for  congratulation."— CA/Va^  Evening  Post. 

MBXIOO  OITT:  An  Idler's  Note  Book.    By  Olivb  Pbrcivau    Illustrated.    z6mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

This  volume  is  by  no  means  a  guide  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  but  it  is  intended  rather  for  the  entertainment  of  those  who  have 
visited  this  wonderful  city  which  is  fairyland. 

AN  AMERICAN  BOOK  OF  GARDENING.    By  Ida  D.  Bbnnbtt.    Illustrated.    8vo,  cloth,  $3.00. 

This  is  a  practical  volume  for  amateur  gardeners  and  contains  many  new  and  useful  features,  giving  information  about 
the  designing  of  gardens,  the  care  of  common  plants,  and  advice  about  planting  window  boxes  and  the  care  of  house  plants. 

SAWDUST  AND  SPANGLES:   Stories  and  Secrets  of  the  Olrcns.    By  w.  c.  Coup. 

A  book  which  records  the  fascinating,  whimsical  vagaries  of  circus  life  with  much  dash  and  sparkle.  Mr.  Coup  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  managing  of  such  shows,  and  his  experiences  with  the  handling  and  moving  of  caravans,  with  the  training  of 
animals  and  the  manufacture  of  freaks  are  most  picturesque  and  diverting. 

ANIMALS.     By  Wallace  Ricb.    Illustratedjin  color.    Octavo,  cloth,  $a.oo. 

A  book  which  describes  for  both  old  and  young  the  characteristics  and  habits  of  wild  animals  in  a  most  entertaining  and 
breezy  way.  It  makes  them  alive  and  vivid  to  the  imagination.  Splendidly  illustrated  with  forty-eight  full -page  pictures  in 
colors. 
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The  House  Beautiful 


The  editor  of  this  department  will  be  glad  to  describe 
in  detail  the  decoration  of  a  single  room,  or  to  give  gen- 
eral suggestions  for  several  rooms,  in  reply  to  each  letter. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  charge  a  small  fee  for  detailed  plans 
for  an  entire  floor  or  for  the  house  as  a  whole.  Whenever 
the  address  is  given  and  stamps  are  inclosed,  replies  will 
lie  sent  by  mail  within  three  weeks. 


Our  dining-room  is  fifteen  feet  six  inches 
by  twelve  feet  three  inches,  and  onr  parlor  six- 
teen feet  eight  inches  by  fifteen  feet  two  inches, 
or  very  nearly  that.  The  height  of  rooms 
is  ten  feet  two  inches.  Oar  dining-room  is 
northeast.  Oar  first  thought  was  to  have  the 
room  in  white  (ivory)  enameled  paint,  but  if  we 
had  a  chair-rail  we  were  afraid  it  might  be 
rather  glaring.  We  prefer  something  in  the  way 
of  papering  that  is  not  a  fad.  Have  you  had 
any  experience  in  mahogany  stain  on  pine  after 
paint  has  been  removed  from  itt  Even  if  the 
stain  should  prove  satisfactory,  would  it  not 
darken  our  dining-room  too  much?  We  are  to 
have  mahogany  furniture,  and  we  have  some 
antique  rugs  to  use.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us 
how  to  treat  the  room  to  make  it  look  as  artistic 
as  possible?  Of  course  we  wish  it  to  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  rest  of  the  house,  which  has  been 
built  forty-five  years. 

Our  sitting-room,  or  library,  opening  into  the 
dining-room,  has  a  plain  cartridge-paper,  a  warm 
shade,  perhaps  of  light  old-rose.  We  had  thought 
green  paper  in  our  dining-room  would  harmonize 
with  it.  Front  hall  has  a  two-toned  cartridge- 
paper,  in  terra-cotta  or  old-rose,  of  a  darker 
shade  than  in  library,  with  just  a  delicate 
design  of  the  darker  color.  The  parlor  has  a 
carpet  with  a  light  oli^e-green  groundwork, 
with  dark  old-red  and  old-blue  figures  in  it. 
Hay  I  ask  if  you  would  advise  a  plain  paper, 
or  two-toned  effect?  Our  pictures  are  chiefly 
engravings  in  gilt  frames  and  etchings  in  white 
«nd  gold.  The  furniture  is  largely  mahogany. 
Our  parlor  is  a  north  room.  Would  you  use  a 
«omice  or  cone  in  both  rooms,  and  will  you 
kindly  tell  us  width  of  frieze?  Do  you  think 
favorably  of  dados  for  dining-rooms?  If  so,  do 
you  recommend  lincrusta?  The  dining-room  is 
much  more  difficult  than  the  parlor,  for  we  are 


We  like  your  idea  of  ivory-white  paint  in  the 
dark  dining-room.  The  perplexing  chair-rail 
would  better  be  discarded  altogether,  and  the 
paper  you  select  cover  the  walls  from  base- 
board to  molding,  which  should  be  placed  at  the 
cornice-line.  The  room  would  be  attractive 
and  sunshiny  in  a  yellow  scheme  of  color,  and 
this  would  make  a  beautiful  setting  for  the 
mahogany  furniture  you  are  planning  to  pur> 
chase.  We  prefer  a  sideboard  to  a  buffet;  and 
as  you  live  in  a  part  of  the  country  rich  in  fine 
old  furniture,  you  will  be  able  to  secure  one  of 
admirable  design.  As  you  are  to  hav^e  new 
rugs,  the  carpet  as  described  has  not  been  con- 
sidered. For  the  sitting-room  green  cartridge- 
paper  is  advised  rather  than  old-rose,  and  for 
the  hall,  if  you  are  contemplating  a  change, 
a  heavy  paper  in  which  mahogany  shades  are 
combined  with  green.  For  the  parlor,  in  white 
enamel  paint,  a  burlap  in  a  warm  mulberry 
shade  would  be  extremely  effective.  As  you 
wish  to  hang  many  pictures  here,  a  plain  back- 
ground is  advised  rather  than  a  figured  one. 
The  grouping  of  your  pictures  is  not  advised. 
Engravings  in  gilt  frames  and  etchings  in  white 
and  gold  ones  would  hardly  look  well  against 
any  paper.  Gradually  the  frames  should  be 
changed,  dark  frames  chosen  for  the  engrav- 
ings, and  frames  in  brown  tones  for  the  etch- 
ings. These  would  better  hang  in  the  library- 
sitting-room,  if  you  select  green  for  that  room, 
and  the  water-colors  in  the  parlor.  With  walls 
the  height  indicated  in  your  letter,  a  frieze  is 
not  required.  The  molding  in  all  the  rooms 
should  be  wide  and  placed  at  the  cornice-line. 
We  do  not  care  especially  for  dados,  'and  do  not 
advise  them  in  any  of  your  rooms.  Rugs 
instead  of  carpets  are  earnestly  recommended; 
and  as  you  seem  to  have  a  number  of  fine 
oriental  ones,  we  hope  that  you  will  discard  the 
carpets.  Returning  to  the  dining-room,  as  that 
room  seems  to  cause  you  some  misgivings,  we 
would  suggest  that  the  yellow  paper  have  a  con- 
ventional design  in  two  shades,  and  that  the 
ceiling  be  a  faint  yellow.  With  the  mulberry 
burlap,  a  pale  tone  of  calcimine,  in  a  cream- 
pink,  would  be  desirable.  The  mahogany 
stain  you  speak  of  should  be  applied  by 
a  skilled  workman,  who  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
treating  the  woodwork  as  you  desire. 
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CORRESPONDENCE— CONTINXJED 


What  would  be  a  suitable  floor-covering  for 
a  bedroom  papered  in  blue  and  white?  The 
room  is  14  by  21,  eight  feet  three-inch  ceiling; 
faces  west;  has  two  windows,  making  it  a  very 
light  room.  The  floor  is  maple,  waxed;  the 
woodwork  painted  white,  and  a  cone  molding 
in  blue  and  white  in  the  angle;  ceiling  paper  is 
white,  with  small  blue  design;  furniture  is  a  set 
in  plain  and  bird's-eye  maple,  very  dainty,  and 
the  broad  divan  is  now  covered  with  a  Bagdad 
rag.  My.  idea  is  to  have  a  rug  of  some  kind, 
oriental  preferred,  but  it  seems  a  difficult  matter 
to  find  one  in  which  the  coloring  will  not  clash 
with  the  wallpapers.  The  room  has  recently 
been  decorated,  and  is  very  effective.  I  can  get 
a  Wilton  carpet  made  in  rug  shape,  in  a  blue  and 
white,  exactly  matching  colors  in  the  wall- 
paper, of  a  small  dainty  pattern,  but  I  do  not 
like  carpets  of  any  kind.  I  have  choice  rugs 
in  other  parts  of  my  house,  Persians,  a  modem 
India,  and  smaller  ones  in  different  oriental 
weaves,  and  for  this  room  desire  something 
which  will  be  in  keeping.  The  idea  was  for 
a  room  in  white  and  blue,  and  I  would  like  to 
carry  it  oat.  Also,  what  would  be  suitable  for 
the  bc^-coveringf  I*  have  seen  India  prints  in 
size  for  hangings,  also  bed-coverings  in  white 
and  blue,  artistic  and  dainty,  but  they  are  figured 
in  large  patterns,  and  I  am  hesitating  about 
patting  them  in  the  room,  as  wallpaper  is  so 
heavily  figured.  Will  you  also  tell  me  how 
a  window-seat  should  be  built  in  a  large  parlor 
having  a  deep  bow-window — i.  e.,  no  curve  at 
all,  just  a  recess  about  three  feet  deep?  Should 
the  front  be  wood  and  just  a  cushion  for  the 
top,  or  should  a  valance  hang  from  the  cushion 
to  the  floor?  The  cushion  will  be  of  deep  green 
velour,  figured,  but  self-colored.  Woodwork  in 
the  parlor  is  painted  ivory-white.         B.  m.  t. 


FINE  LEATHERS  AND 
LEATHER  NOVELTIES 


Materials 


ic 


Including  outfits  with  instructions,  designs,  and  articles  in  both 
wood  and  leather  for  decoration.  An  artistic  line  of  decorated 
novelties  in  both  leather  and  wood.  Send  for  a  booklet,  or  call 
and  see  us. 

FINE  LEATHER  COMPANY 

204  Central  Music  Hall  -  OHIOAOO 


As  you  wish  to  keep  your  room  a  blue  and 
white  one,  Japanese  rugs  would  appear  to  be 
the  only  solution  for  the  floor-covering.  Some 
of  your  Persian  rugs  in  dull  colors,  blue  pre- 
dominating, will  be  more  effective  in  the  room, 
and  add  a  much  needed  touch  of  warmth.  Many 
of  the  India  prints  make  charming  coverings, 
and  if  you  introduce  masses  of  plain  color  into 
the  room  you  do  not  need  to  hesitate  to  com- 
bine a  figured  counterpane  and  a  figured  wall- 
paper. Portieres  of  solid  color  will  rest  the  eye, 
and  would  prevent  what  would  otherwise  be 
a  confused  effect.  With  old-pink  in  the  rugs, 
this  tone  should  be  repeated  in  the  furnishings. 
The  bay-window  seat  should  be  finished  with 
a  valance. 

Yours  of  October  3d  regarding  the  finishing 
of  walls  in  bedroom,  also  color  scheme  for  room 
on  ground-floor,  received,  for  which  many 
thanks.  Should  I  trespass  too  much  upon 
your  kindness  in  asking  two  more  questions? 
First,  with  the  color  scheme  as  you  gave  it,  in 
what  color  would  you  finish  the  dining-room, 
when  the  carpet  must  be  red  and  the  wood 
cypress?  Also,  would  Flemish  oak  be  in  good 
taste  for  all  the  furniture  of  the  dining-room? 
This  room  connects  with  the  other.  Second, 
what  would  be  good  color  scheme  for  three  bed- 


THIS    BOSTON    FERN.    S5. 

Smiler  Plaato  far  91  sad  up. 

We  make  this  special  offer  to  out«of-town  readers  of  the  House  Beau- 
tiful in  order  that  they  may  become  acquainted  with  the  hundreds  of 
beautiful  flowers  in  our  lan^e  g^reenhouses.  and  which  they  may  pur> 
chase  with  the  same  assurance  of  beine  pleased  as  if  they  were  here  in 
person.  We  are  selling  more  Boston  Ferns  [Nephrolepis  Bostoniensis] 
than  of  any  other  variety  for  house  cultivation  because  of  the  remarkable 
beauty  of  foliage  and  vigor  of  growth. 

For  out-of-town  patrons  we  execute  orders  promptly  for  cut-flowers 
for  weddings,  funerals  and  other  occasions.  If  yuu  have  house  plants  or 
flowers  of  any  kind  that  are  not  doing  as  well  as  they  should,  write  for 
"Question  Blank  No.  z,"  and  we  will  furnish  valuable  information  with- 
out charge  by  return  mail.  Those  who  order  early  have  the  advantage 
of  the  choice  selections. 

THE  GEOBOB  WITTBOLD  CO^  1M7  Barklatkaa  FIm^  CU«Mr^ 
Largest  growers  of  Palms  and  Ferns  in  the  West. 


'SUCCESSFUL  HOUSES*'  gives  the  best  mdvice  on  interior  decoration. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


IDA  J.  BURGESS 

847-849  MarshaU  Field  BnUding,  Ohicago 


Some  special  Fumitiire  for  Summer  Homes 

lilURAL  DECORATIONS 
FURNISHINGS  fob  the  HOUSE 

Papers  and  Fabrics  for  Walls 

Fnmltiire,  Bngs,  Specially  Deeigned  Leather  Por- 

tleree.  Screene  and  Pillows,  BngliBh  Ohlnties 

and  Mnslins  for  Oountry  Houses,  Korean 

Pottery,  Oopper  Lamps  and  Shades 

Estimates  Made  on  Application 
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H180SHIGE 

THE  ARTIST  OF 

MIST,  SNOW  AND  RAIN 

AN    ESSAY 

By  Mary  McNeil  Fenollosa 

WITH  REPRODUCTIONS  OF 
SOME  RARE  HIROSHIGE 
PRINTS  AND  A  SELECTION 
OF  FAC  SIMILE  SIGNATURES 
OF  THE  MASTERS  OF  UKIOYE 


PRICE,   FIFTY   CENTS,    POSTPAID 


PUBLISHED   BY 


Vickery,  Atkins  &^  Torrey 

236  POST  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


JAPANESE   PRINTS   A  SPECIALTY 


CORRESPONDENCE— Continued 


rooms  not  oonneoting  and  sitting-room,  the 
latter  painted  in  white,  with  white  mantel,  the 
fireplace  faced  with  dark  red  tilesT       c.  h.  s. 


In  your  dining-room,  with  a  red  carpet  and 
cypress  woodwork,  red  burlap  is  recommended 
for  the  walls — a  reddish  mulberry  if  the  floor- 
covering  will  permit.  Flemish  oak  furniture 
will  be  quite  as  suitable  in  the  room  as  mahog- 
any, and  more  so  than  natural  oak.  The  sitting- 
room,  with  white  woodwork  and  deep  red  tiles, 
is  a  bit  perplexing.  As  the  tiles  cannot  be 
changed,  they  should  be  made  the  keynote  of 
the  room,  and  the  paper  chosen  accordingly. 
A  red  ground  with  a  conventional  design  in 
ivory  would  be  a  wise  selection,  with  a  broad 
molding  of  white  at  the  cornice-line.  Choose 
a  red  that  does  not  conflict  with  the  red  of  the 
dining-room.  You  do  not  give  the  exposures 
of  the  bedrooms  for  which  you  desire  color 
schemes.  It  is  usually  best  to  treat  the  rooms 
in  relation  to  the  hall,  but  as  we  are  uninformed 
as  to  its  coloring,  we  can  only  give  a  few 
general  suggestions.  If  one  of  the  rooms  has 
a  north  light,  it  would  be  wise  to  make  this 
a  yellow  room.  Another  would  be  effective  in 
pink  and  sage-green,  and  the  third,  the  room 
with  the  greatest  amount  of  sunshine,  would 
be  quaint  and  unusual  hung  in  a  deep  cream 
paper  having  a  design  in  the  old-fashion  basket 
pattern — bright-colored  flowers  and  intense 
green  leaves.  The  paint  in  all  three  rooms 
would  better  be  a  dull  green.  Sash-curtains 
of  Swiss,  with  outer  hangings  in  chintz,  repeat- 
ing the  colors  of  the  rooms,  would  be  attractive. 

Will  you  kindly  make  some  suggestions  as  to 
the  color  and  style  for  wallpaper  in  a  house  in 
a  suburban  town,  for  the  dining-room  and  hallT 
The  hall  is  twelve  feet  square,  clear  of  the  stsir- 
case,  lighted  by  a  north  window  and  a  second 
on  the  landing.  It  has  in  it  a  low  bookcase 
under  the  stairs,  a  mahogany  tall  clock,  mahog- 
any table  and  glass,  and  a  rug,  the  predomi- 
nating color  of  which  is  olive.  The  dining-room 
and  parlor  open  out  of  the  hall ;  the  paper  in  the 
parlor  is  a  plain  green  felt.  The  doorway  into  the 
dining-room  is  five  feet  wide,  hung  with  velour 
portieres,  shades  of  dull  red  and  blue,  lined 
with  blue  on  the  dining-room  side.  The  floor 
of  the  dining-room  is  bare,  with  a  fur  rug  at  the 
door  and  another  in  the  bay.  The  furniture 
is  ash,  with  the  exception  of  an  old  tall  mahog- 
any bookcase,  used  as  sideboard  and  china- 
closet,  and  an  old  mahogany  table.  The  bay 
has  a  window-seat,  cushioned.  The  bay  lies 
to  the  south,  and  there  is  also  a  long  window 
to  the  west,  opening  upon  a  little  balcony. 
This  room  is  never  without  sunshine.  On  top 
of  the  bookcase  and  coat-closet  are  old  china 
sugar-bowls  and  teapots.  Do  you  approve  of 
using  china  as  decoration  for  the  wallsf 
Do  you  think  a  dining-room  should  have  a  chair- 
railf  If  so,  how  high  should  it  bef  Do  you 
think  it  looks  well  to  paper  the  walls  above  the 
rail  and  the  ceiling  alike  with  plain  dark  felt- 
paper?  w.  J.  H. 


'SUCCESSFUL  HOUSES*'  tells  how  to  treat  each  of  the  principal  rooms  in  the  house. 
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A  brooaded  paper  in  which  greens  and  blues 
are  blended  would  be  attractive  in  your  hall, 
harmonizing  with  the  color  scheme  of  the 
parlor  and  leading  up  to  the  dining-room, 
which  would  be  effective  in  plain  blue  bur- 
lap. As  the  room  is  never  without  sun- 
shine, it  would  not  seem  cheerless,  and  old  blue 
would  combine  well  with  the  ash  furniture. 
A  chair-rail  is  sometimes  an  improvement  in 
a  dining-room.  We  do  not  advise  a  chair-rail 
if  there  is  a  plate-rail,  nor  do  we  care  for 
a  chair-rail  if  there  is  a  low  molding.  In  either 
case,  the  room  has  the  appearance  of  being 
''lined  off.''  Old  china  plates  and  teapots 
make  charming  bits  of  decoration,  but  a  room 
may  have  too  many  pieces,  and  thus  look  like 
a  china-shop.  From  a  decorative  standpoint, 
old  china  should  be  used  as  any  other  bric-a- 
brac,  with  a  careful  regard  to  the  setting, 
color  of  walls,  and  color  of  the  pieces.  We  espe- 
cially like  comer  cupboards  in  a  dining-room 
filled  with  old  china,  and  a  few  bits  placed  out- 
side where  they  are  most  effective.  Most  rooms 
would  be  ruined  with  a  ceiling  of  dark  felt- 
paper.  We  have  seen  one  or  two  rooms  which 
were  very  light,  unusually  high-studded,  and 
finished  in  white  paint,  where  an  agreeable 
result  was  obtained  by  papeiing  walls  and  ceil- 
ing with  a  strong  green  cartridge.  The  ceiling 
appeared  to  be  much  lower  than  it  was  in 
reality,  and  the  solid  expanse  of  green  softened 
the  glare. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  where  I  can  get 
the  rush  bottoms  for  chairs  often  described  by 
youT  I  wish  to  have  some  furniture  made,  and 
desire  the  rush  bottoms — the  removable  sort. 

w.  8.  w. 

We  know  of  no  place  in  the  west  where  rush 
bottoms  for  chairs  are  made.  They  may  be 
ordered  through  several  furniture*  dealers. 
We  have  seen  old  chairs  that  were  repaired 
by  J.  A.  Colby  &  Sons,  Chicago,  where  the  new 
rush  seats  were  exceptionally  well  executed. 

I  am  trying  to  find  out  something  about  the 
little  sets  of  bells  called  temple  bells,  or 
gongs.  I  wish  to  know  why  they  are  called 
temple  bells— were  they  originally  used  in 
temples?  and  are  they  Japanese  or  Chinese?  and 
were  they  used  for  religious  service  to  call 
the  people  to  worship?  I  want  a  set  to  hang  at 
bottom  of  my  staircase  to  call  the  family  down 
for  morning  prayers.  Do  you  think  this  would 
be  appropriate?  s.  r.  s. 

The  bells  you  ask  about  are  Buddhist  temple 
bells,  and  are  found  both  in  China  and  Japan. 
Those  seen  in  the  shops  in  this  country  are  usu- 
ally Japanese.  They  are  not  used  to  call 
people  to  worship,  but  are  struck  at  intervals 
during  the  service.  A  complete  set  has  seven 
bells,  each  bell  representing  a  different -note. 
While  those  of  China  are  more  unique  in  design, 
the  Japanese  ones  are  finer  in  tone.  We  think 
that  they  are  entirely  appropriate  for  your 
purpose. 
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THE  COWER  KETTLE 


COLONIAL  FURNITURE. 
M^Hogan^  Sofas,  Cbatra, 
Cables  and  mUrdrotxQ,  all 
rentable  antiques  and  in 
good  condttion,  no  repro- 
ductions. H  ver^  handsome  Chippendale  Side- 
board and  China.Closett  both  nuhogany. 

RARE  OLD  CHINA.    Lotvestoft,  Cortoise 
BhelU  Alintont  Mulberr^^  Staffordshire,  etc 

Copper,  Brass  and  pewter 
Lamps  in  great  variety.  Some 
with  beautiful  opalescent  glass 
shades.  'Jewish  Candelabra  fiiw 
and  seven  branches.  Samovars, 
'Jardiniere's  and  other  old  Rus- 
sian Coppers.  H  very  large  col- 
lection of  pewter.  Brass  and 
Copper  Hntiques  of  all  sorts.    Ht  the  sign  of 

tlK  gepper  Kettle,  ^^^  "^gigt^*^"^* 


Mrs.  non  fl.  ROBSRCS, 

eatdodve  ana  Price-Cist  ok  reaueit. 

Fhotegrapbs  sent  after  corresp^adenct. 


'SUCCESSFUL  HOUSES"  is  full  of  valuable  suggestions  on  the  decoration  of  the  home. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Purchases  made  for  out-of-- 
town  buyers 

Household  Furnishings  in  all  Departments: 

FURNITURE,  fVJLL  PAPERS, 

TEXTILES,  R  UGS  AND 

POTTERY 

Samples  and  Photographs  by  mail 

MRS.  T.  S.  ROB  IE 
702  Marshall  Field  Buildings  CHICAGO 


MR,  MOSHER*S  NKW 
LIST  OF  BOOKS  IN 
BELLES    LETTRES 


IS  NOT  ONLY  A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  IN 
BRIEF  OF  "THE  MOSHER  BOOKS," 
1891-1900,  INCLUSIVE,  BUT  AN  EX- 
QUISITE LITTLE  BIBELOT  IN  IT- 
SELF.    SENT    POSTPAID    FOR   THE   ASKING. 


THOMAS  B.  MOSHER 


THE  SHORT  ROUTE  TO 

Pan-American   Exposition 

AT  BUFFALO 

For  further  information,  reservation 
of  sleeping-car  berths,  etc.,  address 

CALAHAN,  Gen'l  Agent, 

111  Adame  Street.  Ohicago 


J.Y, 


CORRESPONDENCE— Ck)NTiNUKD 


Kindly  let  me  know  if  you  oan  give  me  the 
name  of  a  good  book  on  colonial  house-famish- 
ings  (interior),  and  oblige  yours  truly, 

M.  H.  F. 

There  are  several  books  on  colonial  interiors 
that  may  be  of  service  to  you.  "Colonial  Furni- 
ture and  Interiors,"  by  Newton  W.  ISewell,  pub- 
lished by  George  H.  Policy  &  Co.,  Boston,  is 
full  of  old  New  England  interiors.  The  same 
firm  has  brought  out  other  volumes;  one  devoted 
to  southern  interiors,  another  to  mantels,  doors, 
etc.  Another  good  book  is  '^\  Collection  of 
Colonial  Furniture,  Measured  and  Drawn  from 
Antique  Examples,' '  by  Alvan  Crocker  Nye, 
published  by  William  Helbum,  New  York  City, 
1895.  To  one  fitting  up  a  modern  colonial 
house  these  would  be  of  great  value.  Now  that 
the  old  wallpapers  are  so  perfectly  reproduced, 
it  is  a  delight  to  plan  a  colonial  room,  provid- 
ing, of  course,  that  the  architect  has  done  his 
part  in  designing  the  mantel  and  other  wood- 
work in  the  spirit  of  the  period. 

Is  it  permissible  in  the  furniture  of  one  room 
to  use  pieces  of  different  sorts  of  wood?  For 
example,  antique  oak  and  Flemish  oak,  or  walnut 
and  oak.  Having  some  good  pieces  of  each,  can 
they  be  used  togetherf  Or  can  rattan  be  used 
with  all  of  these  with  good  effect?         j.  b.  t. 

It  is  permissible  to  use  different  woods  in  the 
furniture  of  one  room,  but  the  result  is  not  so 
harmonious  as  when  one  wood  is  used  exclu- 
sively. If  your  Flemish  oak  is  stained,  the  other 
oak  pieces  could  be  treated  in  the  same  way, 
but  if  it  is  real,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  place 
imitations  near  it.  Rattan  should  be  used  with 
discretion.  Natural  rattan  is  too  light  to  com- 
bine well  with  dark  woods,  and  stained  rattan, 
while  better  in  color,  is  out  of  place  with  heavy 
furniture. 

I  would  like  some  suggestions  for  a  bedroom 
I  am  furnishing.  It  is  a  north  room,  14  by  \^%  by 
9  feet.  The  side- walls  are  papered  with  a  rather 
dull  darkish  yellow,  having  fine  lines  of  black 
and  gold  (an  ingrain  paper)  and  the  ceiling  a 
yellow  rose  design  on  cream  brought  down  to 
the  molding  a  few  inches.  Two  windows  on  the 
north,  cutting  that  wall  into  thirds,  the  door  in 
the  middle  of  the  opposite  wall.  I  have  a 
Flemish  oak  desk,  a  single  bed  painted  in  the 
same  tones  (which  is  used  as  a  couch  in  the 
daytime),  a  fine  old  Flemish  chair.  I  think  of 
getting  a  pier  glass.  Now  will  you  please 
advise  me  as  to  the  fioorf  I  wish  to  paint  it.  I 
am  also  in  great  perplexity  about  a  washstand 
and  fittings.  The  room  is  my  study  as  well  as 
bedroom,  so  wish  to  make  it  attractive  as  pos- 
sible with  small  expense.  I  think  of  having 
fiowered  chintz  curtains  instead  of  swiss. 
Would  that  be  goodf  Please  tell  me  what  color 
would  be  good  for  contrast.  I  have  two  couch- 
covers,  one  a  good  rich  red,  the  other  a  blue 
Arabian  design.    Which  would  be  bestf 

M.  H.  D. 


*SUCC£SSPUL    HOUSES*'  recommends  inexpensive  things  that  are  good. 
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With  80  much  Flemish  oak  furniture,  the  floor 
should  be  stained  that  color  and  well  covered 
with  rugs  in  which  strong  yellows  and  dull 
blues  predominate.  In  deciding  between  the 
two  couch-covers,  choose  the  one  most  in  har- 
mony with  the  room,  which  would  seem  to  be 
the  blue  Arabian  one.  Your  idea  of  the  chintz 
curtains  is  a  good  one,  but  we  do  not  advise  the 
pier  glass  which  is  both  ugly  and  expensive. 
Instead  of  an  ordinary  washstand,  use  a  broad 
shelf  covered  with  some  washable  stuff  in 
yellows  and  blues.  A  bowl  and  pitcher  of 
copper  would  be  very  unique,  and  while  they 
woidd  cost  more  in  the  beginning  than  the  usual 
ones,  they  would  last  a  lifetime.  These  cannot 
be  found  in  the  conventional  shops,  but  must 
be  hunted  up  in  out-of-the-way  comers.  They 
are  usually  of  Russian  make,  hand-made,  and 
beautiful  in  color.  They  will  g^ve  a  touch  of 
individuality  to  the  entire  room. 

I  very  much  desire  the  advice  of  your  cor- 
respondence department  in  the  furnishing  of 
two  or  three  rooms  in  a  new  house  to  which 
I  shall  remove  in  a  few  days.  a.  B.  r. 

Your  letter  is  difficult  to  answer  satisfactorily, 
as  no  details  ard  given  in  regard  to  the  two  or 
three  rooms  for  which  advice  is  asked.  On 
a  venture,  we  will  take  for  granted  that  the 
rooms  are  living-room,  dining-room,  and 
reception-hall.  Two  color  schemes  are  sug- 
gested. With  Flemish  oak  woodwork,  mulberry 
burlap  for  hall,  strong  green  for  the  living- 
room,  and  for  the  dining-room  a  hand-made 
Chelsea  paper  in  deep  chrome,  with  conventional 
design  in  blue.  Another:  With  ivory-white 
woodwork,  gobelin-blue  burlap  for  hall,  a  Morris 
paper  for  living-room,  in  which  blue  and  green 
are  blended,  and  for  the  dining-room,  plain 
deep  yellow,  walls  find  ceiling  alike.  With  the 
first  scheme  the  furniture  should  be  Flemish 
oak,  and  with  the  second,  mahogany. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  pic- 
ture-molding. Should  it  be  calcimined  like  the 
ceiling,  or  should  it  be  painted  the  color  and 
shade  of  the  ceilingf 

Your  inquiry  about  moldings  is  before  me. 
They  may  be  washed  over  with  the  same 
preparation  used  on  walls  and  ceilings.  When 
these  are  papered,  calcimine  may  be  used  to 
correspond  to  the  colors  in  paper.  The  mold- 
ings should  be  considerably  darker,  however,  to 
produce  a  rich  harmonious  whole,  and  two 
shades  look  better  than  one.  This  coloring  of 
the  moldings  brings  walls  and  ceiling  well  to- 
gether, and  repays  the  extra  trouble  and  slight 
expense. 


FABLES  IN  SLANG 

By  OEOBOE  ADE 
Is  nearingits  one-hundredth  thousand 


THE, 

LAN- 

7a2MarOi«illFicld|j        |    CHICAGO  ^>$^ 
o^BuUding^i^  ^2        i  ^^^  ILLINOIS 

Colonial  China     Pewter,     Bra^ 
Copper,  Old    books, 

Hiflorical  Blue  Plates 
Catalogue  by  mail 

VlRiGINlA    H    ROB  IE 
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EDITH  W.  SHERIDAN 


906^16  Marshall  Field  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Fnmltnre  and  Fabrics 
PalntlBs  and  Paparliis 
Interior  Woodwork 
Pottery  and  Metal  Work 


Simple  work  as  well  as  elaborate. 

Estimates  and  designs  lurnished. 


ALICE  E.  NEALE 

IIOI-IIOA-II03-II04  Vtncdaii  Bldg. 
34  Washington  Strut 
CHICAGO 

AND 

22  Thirty-Third  Street  West 

Opponte  Waldorf-Aftoria 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Interiors  Designed,  Decorated 
and  Furnished. 


A  Specialty  made  of 
Country  Houses. 


SPECIAL  STUFFS 


Selections  made  for  all  Interior 
Work. 


Bags,  Porcelain  and  Antique  Silver. 


'SUCCESSFUL  HOUSES"  gives  the  best  advise  on  interior  decoration. 
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Tf\  Hcino*   on  your  walls.     This  handsome 
1  U   I  lailj;    terra  cotta  plaque— White  V^olf 
n  relief  in  natural  colors  on  grey,  mounted  on  ma- 
•oon  background.    9i  inches  square.     Modeled  by 
)ur  own  artist.     Sent  for  $1.00  by  express  pre- 
)aid,  prompt  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Handsome  art  catalogue  sent  free  on  request.    Bhows  busts. 

Indianapolis 

Cincinnati 

Louisville 

and  all  points 

South  and  Southeast 

the  scenic  line  to 

Virginia  Hot  Springs 

and 

Washington,  D.  C. 

via  the  picturesque 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 

the  direct  line  to 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

and 

Florida  Points 

vail  masks,  etc.  In  terra  cotta,  decorated  in  oil  colors  by  skill- 
"ill  artists:  also  Wedgewood  effect.    Beauty  in  coloring  and 
loftness  of  finish  makes  our  Circe,  Daisy,  Nubian,  etc.,  seem 
o  live— there  Is  such  health  and  freshness  to  the  skin. 

J.  C.  TUCKER,  G.  N.  A. 

234  CLARK   STREET    ::    CHICAGO 

Vhm  Flor«ntln«  Statuary  and  Importing  Co.. 

316  E.  Fifth  St.,         Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

J^KSfk,  PERMANENT  EX- 
^Wjffig  -*^^HIBITIONof  hand- 
y^kMi^S  wrought  articles  from  the 

^nS^  KEAYLE  WOEK-SHOP 

1 

lft.000  Newspapers      ^^^ 
and  Periodicals         ^W.^^mm^*   •     « 
every  week               M^  TlUnkerS 

^    ^^    Students 
Writers 
^                  PubUc  Men 
^              Business  Men 

Br      and  ANYONE  wishing  to  coUeci 
^  clippings  on  anv  subject,  —  business 
pointers,  material  for  lectures,  sermons 
c     "  " 

• 

t 

at  847  Marshall  Field  Building,  State 
and  Washington   Sts.,  Chicago,   111. 

BA8-BELIBF8.  DECORATIVE  SCULPTURE.  WOOD 
CARVING.    By  Julia  M.  Bracken. 

FURNITURE  AND  EMBROIDERIES  FROM  SPECIAL 
DESIGNS.   By  Ida  J.  Burgeee. 

LEATHER    BOOK    COVERS.    PORTFOLIOS.     AND 
WRITING   SETS.   CURTAINS.    SCREENS.  AND 
PANELS.   By  Amelia  Hyde  Center. 

ETCHINGS.    By  Bertha  E.  Jaquee. 

LANTERNS.    LAMPS.    SHADES.    CANDLESTICKS. 
By  R.  R.  Janrle. 

MONOTYPES.    ILLUMINATED    BOOKS,    DESIGNS 
FOR    BOOK    COVERS.    DINNER    CARDS    AND 
FAVORS.    By  Elizabeth  Krysher. 

*  SUCCESSFUL  HOUSES  "gives  the  best  advice  on  interior  decoration. 
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The  House  Beautiful 

THE  AMERICAN  AUTHORITT  ON  HOUSEHOLD  ART 


Vol.  IX.     No.  5. 


APRIL,   1901 


ComUGRT  1901,  BT 

Hbsbbkt  S.  Stokb  ft  Co. 


HOUSEKEEPING  MADE  EASY 


A  TWENTY  -  FIVE  -  YEAR  -  OLD 
discouraged  housekeeper  is  a 
sorry  sight.  She  ought  to  be  full 
of  life  and  courage.  I  was  not! 
And  after  a  long  illness  I  struggled  back 
to  a  hosband  who  resolutely  gave  up  our 
pleasant  house  as  being  too  great  a  bur- 
deuy  and  took  a  small  sunny  flat,  where 
we  lived  comfortably  enough  with  our 
two  babies  for  three  years.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  I  found  myself  deliberately 
planning  to  return ,  longing  for  the  large 
attic  nursery  and  our  own  front  door, 
trying  to  think  how  the  burden  of  house- 
keeping with  a  moderate  capital  of  health 
and  dollars  could  be  lessened. 

After  thinking  it  over  by  myself,  read- 
ing various  books  dealing  with  house- 


hold problems  and  furnishings,  chief 
among  them  The  House  Beautiful,  I 
talked  it  out  with  my  husband,  and  we 
went  back  to  our  dear  old  colonial  house. 

Now,  after  three  years  of  comfort  and 
enjoyment,  I  wish  to  tell  my  sisters  how 
my  outlook  upon  the  world  of  house- 
keeping has  brightened. 

We  could  not  afford  to  make  many 
changes  at  once,  but  by  degrees  my  bug- 
bears have  turned  into  good  fairies  and 
my  mountains  into  molehills.  First 
came  the  question  of  floors.  Our  draw- 
ing-room, or  living-room,  had  a  hard- 
wood floor  and  a  large  rug,  and  the  rest 
of  the  house  had  carpets  which  had  been 
let  with  the  house  since  we  left  it. 
These  had  to  be  cleaned,  and  before  they 
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went  down  were  made  into  large  squares 
which  were  spread  upon  bare  painted 
floors  or  straw  mattings.  Exit  bugbear 
number  one — the  annual  taking  up  in  a 
cloud  of  dusty  cleaning,  and  hammering 
down  again.  Every  week  two  or  three 
are  taken  up,  swept  in  the  yard,  and  put 
back  when  the  rooms  are  swept. 

We  had  one  hardwood  floor  put  down 
in  the  study.  That  was  enough  for  one 
year.  Next  came  the  furniture  question, 
with  moths  as-  a  natural  accompani- 
ment. My  husband  and  I  talked  over 
our  chairs  and  sofas  and  made  up  our 
minds  as  to  which  we  should  like  *'to 
live  up  to,"  as  most  comfortable,  good- 
looking,  and  durable.  TVe  decided  upon 
one  large  leather-covered  arm  divan  and 
sofa,  with  some  old  English  oak  and 
leather  deep-seated  chairs,  all  of  which 
were  in  the  living-room. 

With  moths  before  my  mind's  eye — 
why  do  we  always  speak  of  our  mind  as 
having  but  one  eye— I  had  a  long  win- 
dow box-seat  made  across  one  broad 
alcove  window,  and  cushioned  it  with 
crimson  corduroy  to  match  the  leather. 
Prom  every  upholstered  chair  I  took  its 
wool  or  velvet  or  plush  or  tapestry  cover 
and  made  all  these  materials  into  sofa- 
pillows,  for  which  we  had  much  use, 
covering  the  chairs  by  degrees  with  cor- 
duroy or  silk  or  leather.  My  curtains 
were  taken  down  and  made  into  cushions, 
which  enlivened  sofas  and  window-seats 
all  over  the  house,  and  the  new  curtains 
were  of  crimson  ''satin  sheeting,"  I 
think  it  was  called.  The  room  is  full  of 
sunshine,  and  we  have  a  very  large  open 
fireplace  for  our  evening  log  fire,  and  the 
woodwork  is  white,  so  that  the  crimson 
is  well  lighted  up. 

The  few  table-covers  are  of  silk,  and 
there  are  two  or  three  wicker  arm-chairs 
with  gay  cushions.  In  this  way  we  went 
through  the  house,  and  to-day  we  have 
but  one  nailed-down  carpet,  and  that  on 
the  hall  and  stairs,  which  are  waiting 
for  hardwood. 

Now,  when  we  go  away  from  the  house 
for  the  summer,  my  heart  does  not  sink 
at  the  thought  of  putting  to  rights. 
Our  few  valuable  oil-paintings  are  turned 


to  the  wall,  while  all  with  glass  over 
them,  photographs,  water-colors,  en- 
gravings, and  etchings,  are  left,  and 
washed  on  our  return.  Winter  clothing 
is  brushed,  sewed  up  in  cotton,  and  de- 
posited in  the  window-seat  boxes  all  over 
the  house. 

Sometimes  we  go  to  a  seashore  house, 
in  which  case  oar  rugs  and  sofa-pillows 
go  with  us.  We  seldom  close  our  city 
house.  There  is  always  some  dress- 
maker, teacher,  or  young  couple  whom 
we  know,  and  one  or  another  of  these  is 
glad*  to  live  in  the  large  rooms  through 
the  hot  weather  and  keep  the  house  aired 
by  way  of  rent.  We  never  have  had  any 
reason  to  regret  this,  I  think  partly 
because  we  make  sure  of  the  kind  of 
person  who  takes  the  responsibility. 
We  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  ''caretaker," 
and  we  take  no  one  who  feels  that  she 
wishes  for  any  pay  beyond  the  comfort 
and  freedom  of  ^e  large,  airy  house, 
with  its  large  piazza  and  yard. 

It  takes  about  two  days  to  put  the 
house  in  order  to.be  left.  We  hire  our 
furnace  man  to  see  that  the  great  cellar 
is  neat,  and  that  the  rugs  are  tied  up, 
either  for  the  seashore  or  to  go  to  the 
upholsterers,  where  they  are  cleaned  and 
lodged  all  summer. 

The  servants  do  not  look  forward  to 
the  moving  with  disfavor.  They  go  with 
us,  or  else  I  find  places  for  them  till  our 
return.  You  can  always  find  good  places 
for  good  servants,  and  I  seldom  have 
any  others.  My  house  at  the  seashore 
is  all  stone  and  wood  without  and  denim 
and  wood  within,  and  is  swept  from  gar- 
ret to  cellar  when  we  go  to  it,  and  when 
we  leave  it,  and  one  day's  washing  of 
windows  and  one  of  washing  china  and 
glass  makes  it  ready  for  the  summer. 

Two  days  make  our  city  house  ready 
for  the  winter.  Of  course  we  have  new 
covers  oftener  than  we  did  when  plush 
or  tapestry  was  the  order  of  the  day,  but 
cleanliness  and  mothlessness  make  up 
for  that,  and  silk  and  cotton  are  cheap 
to  buy  and  easy  to  put  on. 

My  housekeeping  is  easy  now,  and  my 
house  is  much  praised. 

MARGARET  WOODBURY. 
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A  Sconce  bt  Gbobgi  Babb 


THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  EXHIBITION  IN  MINNEAPOLIS 


THE  general  interest  that  is  taken 
in  i^stic  handicraft  as  shown  in 
the  large  attendance  at  the  arts 
and  crafts  exhibitions  must  be 
most  gratifying  to  those  who  have  been 
instrumental  in  the  revival  of  handwork. 
The  Minneapolis  Arts  and  Crafts  Society 
recently  held  its  second  exhibition,  and 
the  marked  increase  in  both  interest  and 
attendance  was  very  noticeable.  It  was 
to  be  regretted  that  the  local  craftsmen 
made  so  small  a  showing,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  rather  sacrificed  their 
own  work  in  their  efforts  to  secure  ex- 
hibitions from  abroad.  What  they  did 
show  was  good  and  compared  very  favor- 
ably with  that  of  the  eastern  craftsmen. 


The  Minneapolis  society  is  the  oldest 
arts  and  crafts  society  in  the  United 
States,  counting  from  its  first  organiza- 
tion in  1895  under  the  name  of  the  Chalk 
and  Chisel  Club.  The  original  plan  was 
to  form  a  club  of  wood-carvers  and  de- 
signers, but  the  widespread  interest  in 
art  handicraft  soon  led  the  group  to 
broaden  its  aims  and  to  include  in  its 
membership  workers  in  various  crafts. 
The  name  was  changed  to  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Society  shortly  after  the  first  exhi- 
bition, two  years  ago.  It  is  a  small 
society,  with  not  more  than  fifteen  active 
members  and  oue  non-resident  member 
from  Duluth,  but  it  has  played  no  small 
part  in  rousing   intelligent  interest  in 
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what  can  be  done  with  the  hands.  It 
has  also  introduced  to  notice  some  work- 
ers who  were  practically  unknown,  which 
is  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  such  an 
organization. 
The  book-binding   and   leather-work 


LiATHER  Grill  and  Curtain 
BT  Mrs.  Center 

were  especially  attractive.  Among  the 
books  were  several  examples  from 
famous  old  presses  and  binders,  an  Elzi- 
ver,  an  Aldus,  and  a  Kelmscott,  while 
the  modern  presses  represented  by  good 
pieces  of  work  were  the  Mosher,  Philoso- 


pher, Roycroft,  Vale,  Hahn,  and  Har- 
mon, with  bindings  by  Zaehnsdorf ,  Tout, 
Zahn,  Riviere,  Seymour,  and  Miss  Starr. 

The  leather- work  of  Mrs.  Amelia  Hyde 
Center  was  delightful  in  color  and  de- 
sign. A  grill  of  green  and  brown 
leather  was  put  together  with  copper 
rivets,  and  the  curtain  of  green  velour 
was  appliqued  with  a  conventionalized 
pattern  of  leather  and  rivets.  Mrs. 
Center  also  sent  wall-coverings,  desk- 
fittings,  cushions,  and  magazine-covers. 
Miss  Heal  had  a  dictionary-cover  and 
Miss  Hammer  a  sermon-cover,  showing 
how  the  metal  rivets  may  be  used  to 
accentuate  and  enrich  a  pattern.  Other 
leather- work,  all  of  it  strong  and  attract- 
ive, was  by  the  Nordhoff  bindery,  Miss 
Bulkley,  Miss  Fenn,  and  Miss  Beade. 

The  collection  of  wood-carving  and 
cabinet-work  was  comprehensive,  and 
ranged  from  the  mahogany  boxes  and 
cabinets,  simple  in  workmanship 
and  line,  of  Oeorge  S.  Dole  to  the  more 
ornate  stained  wood  of  Arthur  Dodds. 
John  S.  Bradstreet  sent  a  door  for  a 
clothespress  in  two  colors  of  natural 
wood.  Each  panel  has  a  Japanese  deco- 
ration in  subdued  but  rich  tones,  and 
the  bronze  finishings  are  in  a  pattern  of 
flying  birds.  The  wood  is  finished  after 
a  Japanese  process  that  raises  the  grain 
and  gives  a  satin  shimmer.  Mr.  Brad- 
street  also  showed  a  Celtic  chair  and  a 
frame. 

Two  pieces  of  delicate  wood-carving,  a 
crucifix  and  a  child  and  hen,  were  by 
A.  A.  Gewont.  William  Yungbauer 
sent  an  empire  side-table.  A.  A.  Ander- 
son had  an  odd  piece  of  illumination  on 
wood  and  Mrs.  Wang  and  Miss  Heisser 
decorated  wooden  screens.  Smaller 
articles  were  exhibited  by  Miss  Eddy, 
Miss  Leonard,  Miss  Harrison,  Miss 
Ellis,  Miss  Fenn,  Miss  Cook,  Miss  Lor- 
ing,  Mrs.  Helmick,  Mrs.  Koehler,  Fred- 
erick Sargent,  Thomas  Fisher,  Wallace 
R.  Clarke. 

Interest  in  the  pottery  centered  around 
the  Rookwood.  The  manufacturers  sent 
the  Paris  Exposition  exhibition,  which 
has  not  been  shown  in  this  country 
before,  and  the  shapes  and  colors  were 
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exquisite.  The  Tiger  Eye  and  Oold  and  extingaisher  hang  from  brass 
Stone,  accidental  pottery  freaks,  were  chains.  A  tea-caddy  with  two  measur- 
most  interesting  for  their  strange  color-  ing-spoons  and  a  silver  skull-ring  were 
ing.  Specimens  of  Grueby,  Dedham,  other  examples  of  Mr.  Barr's  work. 
Newcomb,  and  of  the  work  of  William  Miss  Beade,  Miss  Holden,  Miss  Pres- 
Bulger  completed  the  pottery  exhibition,     ton,   Mrs.   Davis,   Mrs.   Phillips,   Mrs. 

The  metal- work  was 
a  delight.  It  roused  the 
most  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration .  Hammered 
silver,  copper,  and  lead 
with  or  without  enamel- 
ing and  jewels  were  in 
dazzling  array.  The 
bowls  of  copper  were 
eaten  by  acids  into  an 
iridescence  of  glowing 
color.  Mrs.  Elapp  had 
a  representative  collec- 
tion of  her  stunning 
buckles,  brooches,  and 
pins,  and  Mrs.  Wynne 
and  Mr.  Yale  sent  their 
silver  tankards,  spoons, 
and  bowls.  Walter 
Hudson  had  a  unique 
pin,  an  irregular  star, 
set  with  Mississippi 
Biver  pearls,  among 
which  are  interlaced 
the  slender  bodies  of 
green  gold  snakes.  A 
tiny  pewter  hand  mir- 
ror, by  Miss  Heisser, 
was  a  notable  piece. 
Miss  Heisser  made  the 
design  and  the  mold, 
cast  the  pewter,  and 
worked  up  the  design 
with  a  penknife.  A 
novel  leaden  casket  was 
the  work  of  Miss  Mary 
Colter.  Portia's  de- 
scription of  the  leaden 
casket  was  on  the  cover  ^^  Electric  Bight  Stand  by  Mr.  Barr— (See  page  244) 

in   raised    letters,  and 

the  fastenings  were  in  monogram,  with  Koehler,  Mrs.  Taylor,  and  R.  R.  Jarvie 

the  frame  of  heavy  steel  bands.     Miss  were  represented  by  attractive  pieces  of 

Colter   also    sent   a   copper   bowl   and  metal-work. 

buckles.     George  Barr  showed  a  sconce  The  embroideries  and  textiles  included 

with  a  Medusa  head  for  the  center  panel,  the  hand-woven  coverlets  and  floor-mats 

and  the  three  candle-sockets  are  inter-  from  Berea  College,  a  bedspread  made 

twined  serpents  in  brass.     The  snuffer  by  the  North  Carolina  mountaineers,  a 
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The  Work  of  Minneapolis  School  Children 
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large  collection 
of  the  famous 
Deerfield  work, 
some  thirty  or 
more  pieces  from 
the  art  needle- 
work class  at 
Pratt  Institute, 
and  the  '*hooked 
rugs'*  made  by 
the  women  of 
Pequaket,  New 
Hampshire.  Miss 
Chant  had  a  wall- 
hanging  in  poster 
fashion,  and  sev- 
eral Chicago  art- 
ists sent  pieces. 

The  glass  ex- 
hibit was  very 
small.  There 
were  a  few  pieces 
of  Tiffany  favrile 
glass,  and  a  stain- 
ed-glass window 
by  Leo  S.  Rem- 
ington. 

A  portrait  panel 
by  Mrs.  George 
Backus  was  the 
gem  of  the  deco- 
rative   modeling. 


Pewter  Mirror  by  Miss  Heisser 


Mrs.  Backus  also 
sent  a  sconce 
holding  three 
candles.  Both 
pieces  were  in  a 
delicate  green, 
and  the  modeling 
is  strong  and  full 
of  feeling.  Henry 
Stinehause  sent  a 
cornice,  and  Rich- 
ard W.  Bock  two 
interesting  statu- 
ettes, a  shepherd 
and  a  reclining 
Indian. 

The  book-plates 
formed  an  exhib- 
it in  themselves. 
Among  the  de- 
signers repre- 
sented were  Ed- 
win Davis  French , 
Gardiner  Teall, 
Mary  Moulton 
C&eney,  Mary 
Colter,  Walter  J. 
Enright,  Amy 
Sacker,  Marga- 
rethe  Heisser, 
Mabel  Key,  and 
Olive  Lathrop. 


Copper  Bowls  by  Mrs.  Davis  and  Mrs.  Taylor 
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that  the  made-up  de- 
signs obtained. 

Prom  a  local  point 
of  view  the  exhibit  of 
the  Minneapolis  school 
children  was  the  most 
attractiye,  particularly 
for  its  promise  of  the 
future.  The  collection 
represented  the  hand- 
work of  the  children 
from  the  first  to  the 
fifth  grades,  and  in- 
cluded woven  rugs 
original  in  color  and 
design,  baskets  and 
mats  from  rafia  and 
rattan.  The  children 
had  woven  dyed  rafia 
into  the  rafia  baskets 
with  excellent  results. 
Taste  in  color  and 
form,  as  well  as  skill 
with  the  fingers,  was  a 
feature  of  the  work  of 
the  little  craftsmen. 

The  artistic  cover  of 
the  catalogue  was  the 
work  of  Miss  Cheney. 
It  gave  evidence  of  a 
knowledge  of  appro- 
priateness in  design. 

The  exhibit  as  a 
whole  showed  a  strong 
advance  over  the  pre- 
vious one.  The  sales 
were  quite  numerous, 
although  no  effort  was 
made  to  secure  a  col- 
lection for  that  pur- 
pose.  Many  more 
candlesticks  and  cop- 
per bowls  could  have 
been  disposed  of.  The 
general  interest  evinced 
in    the    exhibition   by 

Door  for  Clothks-Press  by  Mr.  Bradstrkkt  ^^^    public,    from    the 

smallest    school    chil- 
dren   to    the    gray- 
There  were  designs  for  stained  glass,     haired  grandfathers,  proved  the  appreci- 
book-covers,  and  other  decorative  bits,     ation  that  is  felt  for  hand-work, 
but  they  did  not  receive  the  attention  prances  r.  sterrett. 
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Lazyobopt 


A  CHEAP  SUMMER  COTTAGE 


A  GREAT  many  persons  whose  con- 
tinuous mental  activity  through 
ten  months  of  the  year  has  de- 
manded a  complete  rest  for  two 
months  have  longed  for  a  home  in  the 
mountains  where  they  might  find  free- 
dom from  all  mental  strain.  Many  of 
these  have  felt  that  such  a  longing  was 
a  dream  never  to  be  realized,  because  the 
cost  of  the  simplest  country  home  seemed 
beyond  the  possibilities  of  even  a  com- 
fortable income,  when  the  future  must 
be  considered,  and  the  acquaintance  of 
savings  banks  cultivated.  For  the  sake 
of  those  to  whom  the  **resort''  offers  no 
attractions,  and  who  have  found  the 
''private  farm-house''  totally  unsatisfac- 
tory as  a  summer  home,  the  following 
description  of  a  cabin  in  the  wilderness 
is  written. 

Lazycrof  t  is  the  name  by  which  it  was 
christened.  It  was  built  for  a  busy 
woman  musician,  who  occupied  it  last 


summer  with  her  parents,  Ichabod,  wisest 
of  cats,  and  an  occasional  choice  guest. 
It  is  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  only 
four  hours'  ride  by  rail  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

A  piece  of  ground  on  a  steep  and 
thickly  wooded  hillside,  unavailable  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  therefore  for 
sale  cheap,  was  secured.  Such  bits  are 
to  be  found  in  many  localities  in  the 
United  States,  and  frequently  for  a  much 
lower  price  than  in  California. 

The  house  was  built  by  **day's  work" 
by  a  carpenter  whose  sturdy  honesty, 
capable  good  sense,  and  lack  of  prejudice 
against  the  unconventional  would  canon- 
ize him  in  countries  where  saints  are 
made !  It  is  of  tongued  and  grooved 
redwood  boards  six  inches  wide,  surfaced 
on  the  inside,  rough  on  the  outside. 
There  is  no  ceiling,  the  rooms  being  open 
to  the  rafters  and  the  roof.  The  living- 
room  is  twenty  by  sixteen  feet,  and  its 
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A  Corner  op  the  Porch 

boast  and  pride  is  a  good-sized  fireplace, 
built  of  second-hand  bricks,  and  which 
extends  uncovered  to  the  roof.  Here 
often  in  the  deliciously  sharp  mornings 
and  evenings  of  last  summer  a  fire  blazed 
merrily.  The  hillside  is  prolific  of 
''chips"  and  logs,  and  the  fascinating 
task  of  bringing  these  to  the  house  was 
one  of  the  day's  amusements. 

Opening  off  the  living-room  are  two 
bedrooms,  each  half  the  size  of  the  liv- 
ing-room. A  kitchen  of  convenient  size 
connects  with  the  living-room  at  the 
back. 

The  porch  is  a  delightful  feature, 
being  twenty  by  twelve  feet,  and  it  as 
well  as  the  house  itself  has  an  excellent 
shingled  roof.  The  supports  of  the 
porch-roof  are  young  and  not  too  slender 
redwood  trees,  their  branches  cut  off  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  trunk,  leav- 
ing convenient  pegs  for  hats  and  sun- 
bonnets. 

On  the  porch  all  the  meals  were  taken, 
and  the  zest  which  hitherto  jaded  appe- 


tites brought  to  the  sim- 
ple feasts  flavored  every 
viand. 

The  windows  of  the 
cabin  are  the  ordinary 
six-paned  sashes  to  be 
found  in  stock  at  the 
mills,  and  instead  of 
being  set  in  the  usual 
manner,  the  sashes  are 
placed  side  by  side,  and 
made  to  slide  in  the 
frankest  way  upon  run- 
ners. Under  one  pair 
of  windows  a  long 
bench  with  a  hinged  lid 
makes  a  capital  place  for 
storing  extra  bedding, 
and  by  the  addition  of 
plenty  of  pillows  be- 
comes a  comfortable 
seat. 

As  to  furnishings, 
few  things  except  beds 
had  to  be  bought  for 
Lazycroft.  The  attic 
and  cellar  in  one's 
town  home  are  sure  to 
contain  discarded  furniture  which  can 
be  made  to  present  an  amazingly  ele- 
gant appearance  by  means  of  sage- 
green  paint  and  a  brush  borrowed  from 
the  good-humored  painter.  Print  of 
pleasing  color  (it  is  all  blue-and-white 
at  Lazycroft)  gives  the  needed  touch  of 
cheeriness  to  cushions  and  couches ;  and 
it  is  positisrely  marvelous  what  an 
amount  of  blue-and-white  china  may  be 
bought  for  five  dollars,  and  how  alto- 
gether attractive  it  is  set  upon  shelves 
in  a  corner  of  the  living-room,  near  the 
chimney.  Please  to  consider  how  im- 
pressive it  is  to  eat  off  one's  bric-a-brac! 
For  there  are  those  among  the  readers 
of  The  House  Beautiful  who  believe 
that  only  the  useful  is  ornamental,  and 
that  useless  things  have  no  place  any- 
where in  the  world. 

Across  the  way  from  Lazycroft  a  beau- 
tiful granite-bordered  creek  sings  and 
tumbles  jovially,  reflecting  in  all  its  path 
the  tender,  green  things  which  grow  so 
luxuriantly  in  the  rich,  black  loam  among 
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the  boulders.  Nothing 
could  be  more  satisfy- 
ing to  the  artistic  sense 
than  the  play  of  light 
and  shade  on  the  wood- 
ed upland  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  At 
that  hour  the  crickets, 
the  birds,  the  trees,  and 
the  creek  played  many 
a  pastoral,  and  some- 
times it  turned  out  to 
be  a  fugue,  and  some- 
times a  bewitching 
scherzo,  for  according 
to  the  mood  of  the  en- 
tranced listener  so  was 
the  music  interpreted. 
At  that  hour  the 
butcher  was  wont  to 
come,  clanging  a  dis- 
sonant gong  merrily, 
and  selling  juicy  steaks 
at  next  to  nothing  a 
pound,  likewise  pre- 
senting   nice    bits    to 
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Ichabod,  who  received 
them  with  characteristic 
majesty  and  condescen- 
sion. 

Lest  Lazycroft  seem 
only  the  vision  of  a 
dream,  after  all,  the 
actual  cost  is  here  given . 

The  little  piece  of  land 
has  fifty  feet  frontage, 
and  extends  up  the  hill- 
side to  its  summit. 
Here,  by  climbing  the 
easy,  winding  foot-trail, 
cut  at  an  expense  of  four 
dollars  for  two  days' 
labor,  one  obtains  a 
thrilling  view.  The  cost 
of  the  land  was  seventy- 
five  dollars,  and  would 
be  less  in  many  places. 

The  cost  of  the  ma- 
terial and  labor  in  build- 
ing the  cabin  was  two 
hundred  and  ninety  dol- 
lars.    The  lumber  was 
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twenty-two  dollars  a 
thousand  feet,  shingles 
one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  a  thousand,  bricks 
one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  a  hundred,  car- 
penter thirty-one  days 
at  tJiree  dollars  a  day. 
These  figures  will  give 
a  basis  for  comparative 
estimates  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

Next  year  there  will 
be  no  expense,  except 
the  small  item  of  rail- 
road fare,  connected 
with  the  summer  out- 
ing. And  fancy,  you 
tired  people,  what  de- 
light it  will  be  to  fit  the 
key  into  the  padlock  on 
one's  own'  matched- 
board  door;  to  spread 
one's  own  rag  -  carpet 
and  rugs  upon  one's  own 
planed    redwood    floor: 


to  hang  one's  own  pon- 
gee and  muslin  curtains 
at  one's  own  windows; 
to  sling  one's  own  ham- 
mocks from  one's  own 
trees;  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  one's  own 
family  and  one's  self 
through  the  halcyon 
days;  to  be  lulled  to 
sleep  by  the  murmur  of 
the  creek ;  to  be  awak- 
ened by  the  linnet  sing- 
iug  on  the  gable-end ;  to 
tramp  the  woods  in  the 
green,  early  morning; 
to  do  nothing  through- 
out the  long,  warm  day : 
to  remember,  and  better 
still,  to  forget!  For  one 
must  live  simply  and 
sincerely,  and  therefore 
blessedly,  in  the  country 
which  God  hath  made. 

EUZABETH  WESTGATE. 
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INDIAN   POTTERY. 


ALL  matters  pertaining  to  the 
North  American  aborigine  are 
gaining  more  and  more  the  inter- 
est of  the  ealtnred  and  refined  of 
the  American  people.  North  American 
scientists  have  done  as  much  as,  and  per- 
haps more,  for  the  science  of  ethnology 
than  those  of  any  other  nation  on  earth. 
And  it  has  been  found  that  a  study  of  all 
matters  that  have,  in  any  way  whatever, 
touched  the  lives  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  past  has  a  humanizing  and  broad- 
ening effect  upon  the  student.  We  can 
come  into  sympathy  with  an  extinct 
people  when  we  stand  by  the  side  of  the 
great  temples  and  monuments  they  have 
erected.  The  men  of  ancient  Greece 
have  influenced  the  wisest  and  best  of 
modems  almost  as  much  through  the 
architectural  and  other  memorials  they 
have  left  as  through  their  literature,  ora- 
tory, and  statesmanship. 

Egypt,   Babylon,    Palmyra,  Baalbec, 
are  names  that  orators  have  used  to  con- 


jure with  for  centuries,  on  account  of 
the  imposing  monuments  of  stone  their 
people  left  behind  them.  Later  peoples 
naturally  have  been  appealed  to  by  these 
vast  and  glorious  structures.  They  were 
and  are  impressive  and  stupendous,  com- 
pelling the  attention. 

But  it  has  been  left  for  the  patient 
science  of  later  days  to  penetrate  the 
inner  secrets  of  the  lives  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  past,  by  the  wise  and  per- 
sistent study  of  their  household  uten- 
sils— their  simple  and  unpretending 
memorials.  These  seem  insignificant  to 
the  casual  observer,  and  even  the  scien- 
tist, until  lately,  has  deemed  them  be- 
neath his  notice.  He  could  give  attention 
only  to  the  grand,  the  stupendous,  the 
majestic,  the  splendid. 

Modem  ethnology  has  changed  all  this. 
The  great  memorials  tell  us  less  by  far  of 
the  real  life  of  a  people  than  the  lesser 
things.  A  complete  set  of  the  furniture, 
kitchen  utensils,  musical   instruments. 
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and  the  like,  of  a  modern  American 
household  would  give  a  far  better  con- 
ception of  the  life  of  the  American  people 
of  to-day  than  a  study,  no  matter  how 
exhaustive  and  complete,  of  the  Capitol 
at  Washington,  Faneuil  Hall  in  Boston, 
or  the  new  post-oflice  in  Chicago.  So 
nothing  is  too  small  to  notice;  and  in- 
deed, the  smaller  and  less  significant, 
apparently,  the  object  maybe,  the  more  of 
information  it  is  often  found  to  contain. 
That  distinguished  and  patient  investi- 
gator, Stewart  Culin,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  written  a  wonder- 
ful book  on  some  of  the  games  of  the 
aboriginal  world.  Dr.  Wilson  has  writ- 
ten most  fascinatingly  upon  the  use  of 
the  Swastika — the  Hindoo  Cross — in 
universal  decoration,  and  opened  up  a 
large  amount  of  the  hitherto  hidden  life 
of  many  peoples  connected  with  the 
symbol. 

And  Prank  Hamilton  Cushing  and 
James  Stevenson  and  William  H.  Holmes 
and  Hoffman  and  J.  Walter  Pewkes  and 
others  have  found  an  equally  fascinating 
field  in  a  study  of  the  various  relation- 
ships pottery  held  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can aborigine.  It  is  to  Indian  pottery, 
then,  that  this  article  is  to  be  devoted; 
Indian  pottery  as  related  to  the  modern 
house  beautiful  and  its  intelligent  and 
questioning  occupants. 

Por,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  that 
house  only  is  intelligently  furnished  that 
provides  in  its  decorations  and  embellish- 
ments, food  for  thought — aesthetic,  sci- 
entific, emotional,  spiritual. 

The  house  beautiful  is  to  help  in  the 
furnishing  of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  its 
dwellers;  hence,  a  small  curio  corner,  a 
museum  room,  a  mineral  cabinet,  a  few 
drawers  or  shelves  or  cupboards  devoted 
to  ** hobbies,''  are  an  absolute  essential 
to  its  complete  equipment.  The  Lord 
save  me  from  ever  being  compelled  to 
remain  for  more  than  an  hour  in  one  of 
those  exceedingly  proper  and  rigidly 
conformable  houses,  that  are  like  a 
thousand  other  equally  proper  and  con- 
formable houses,  and  that  show  not  the 
least  particle  of  any  individual  thought 
or  study  or  **hobby"  of  its  inmates.    I'd 


far  rather  have  a  house  turned  upside 
down,  with  the  minerals  and  rock-rub- 
bish of  one  son  in  one  room ;  the  bugs 
and  beetles  of  another  in  my  clothes- 
closet;  the  nests  and  eggs  of  the  birds 
in  my  linen-drawers ;  the  stuffed  bodies 
of  the  feathered  songsters  in  my  library; 
Indian  baskets  in  my  dining-room,  and 
Indian  pottery  in  the  drawing-room  and 
bedrooms,  than  have  the  house  of  model 
conventionality  which  shows  no  other 
thought  than  that  of  the  paid  uphol- 
sterer, cabinet-maker,  and  house-deco- 
rator. 

And  Indian  pottery  has  many  just  and 
powerful  claims  to  recognition  as  one  of 
the  humanizing  and  heart-broadening 
* 'hobbies"  of  the  new  century.  Indeed, 
in  the  limits  of  this  short  article  I  feel 
myself  utterly  uuable  to  even  suggest, 
in  barest  outline,  the  many  attractive, 
interesting,  and  instructive  features  it 
presents. 

Indian  pottery  has  a  distinct  connec- 
tion with  Indian  basketry.  How  many 
people  are  there  who  are  aware  that  the 
one  art  is  a  natural  outcome  of  the  other? 
And  yet  I  have  seen  among  several  of 
the  Indian  tribes  of  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia what  Lieutenant  Cushing  saw 
among  the  Havasupais  of  Arizona,  viz., 
the  lining  of  a  basket-bowl  with  clay, 
into  which  a  large  portion  of  sand  was 
kneaded,  to  prevent  contraction  and 
consequent  cracking  from  drying.  While 
in  a  plastic  condition,  this  clay  was 
pressed  with  the  fingers  to  fit  the  shape 
of  the  basket  and  then  put  out  in  the  sun 
to  dry.  When  quite  dry,  the  seeds  to 
be  roasted  and  parched  are  placed  inside 
this  clay-lined  basket,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  glowing  wood  coals.  And 
then  follows  a  sight  of  great  interest  to 
the  novice.  With  great  dexterity,  the 
operator,  generally,  of  course,  a  woman, 
spirally  moves  her  basket  up  and  down, 
making  the  coals  and  seeds  dance  a  lively 
dance  after  and  upon  each  other,  the 
while  keeping  the  coals  glowing  by 
blowing  upon  them.  One  by  one  the 
seeds  crack  or  carbonize  on  the  outside, 
and  then,  with  equally  dexterous  move- 
ments, she  separates  coals  from  seeds, 
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places  the  latter  in  a  receptacle  and 
throws  the  former  back  upon  her  camp- 
fire. 

It  is  a  natural  supposition — even  if  it 
were  not  borne  out  by  observation — that 
ere  long  the  clay,  hardened  by  this  con- 
stant burning,  would  soon  separate  from 
its  basket  matrix,  and  the  Indian  would 
find,  all  ready  made  to  her  hands,  a  new 
vessel,  impervious  to  heat  and  capable 
of  carrying  water. 
**Thus  was  born  the  art  of  pottery. 
^And  another  illustration  of  this  same 
natural  transition  from  basketry  to  pot- 
tery is  found  in  the  Havasupai  boiling- 
basket,  several  of  which  I  have  in  my 
modest  collection  in  Pasadena,  Califor- 
nia. The  boiling-pots  of  the  Zuni, 
Navajo,  and  other  tribes  are  made  ex- 
actly in  shape  like  the  baskets,  and  the 
names  of  their  various  parts  and  deco- 
rations clearly  indicate  that  they  were 
molded  after  the  basketry  patterns. 

Now  watch  two  Indian  women.  One 
of  them  is  making  coiled  basketry  and 
the  other  coiled  pottery.  It  is  self-evi- 
dent that  the  latter  is  the  imitation  of 
tiie  former.     A  member  of  the  Yokut 


tribe  in  California  will  produce  a  coiled 
basket  by  wrapping  several  splints 
around  with  an  outside  splint,  and  mak- 
ing a  wisp  for  commencing  her  basket. 
This  she  then  coils  around  a  common 
center,  and  keeps  on  adding  to  the  wisp 
and  coiling  it  until  the  basket  is  the 
shape  and  size  she  requires. 

So  with  the  Zuni  pottery-maker,  who 
is  pictured  in  one  of  the  illustrations. 
She  is  one  of  the  best  pottery-makers  of 
that  accomplished  nation  of  workers  in 
clay.  Kneading  her  clay  to  the  proper 
consistency,  she  makes  a  long  fillet  or 
rope  of  it,  coiling  it  around  a  common 
center  to  form  the  bottom,  then  spirally 
upon  itself  for  the  belly  of  the  bowl, 
widening  or  contracting  the  diameter  of 
the  ascending  coil  to  form  the  shape 
desired.  As  the  clay  is  adhesive,  she 
presses  each  added  coil  upon  the  one 
below,  shaping  and  smoothing  the  inside 
and  outside  of  her  growing  vessel  with 
a  small  spatula  of  bone,  stone,  or  gourd. 

In  the  National  Museum  in  Washing- 
ton, the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
New  York  City,  and  the  Field  Columbian 
Museum  in  Chicago,  large  collections  of 
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ancient  pottery  are  to  be  found.  Many 
of  the  pieces  in  all  these  collections  were 
gathered  from  the  ruins  and  graves  of 
the  ancient  Pueblo  peoples,  who  once 
occupied  all  the  area  embraced  from 
southwestern  Colorado  to  the  California 
line,  and  down  into  the  table-lands  of 
Chihuahua  and  Sonora  in  Mexico.  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  southwestern  Colo- 
rado, and  southern  Utah  are  full  of  the 
ruined  structures  of  these  people. 
Scores,  hundreds,  have  been  discovered 
and  explored,  but  there  are  doubtless  as 
many  more  yet  to  be  discovered  by  the 
patient  investigator.  I  make  this  state- 
ment thoughtfully,  because  a  self-styled 
''expert,"  who  edits  a  ''magazine  of  the 
Southwest, ' '  recently  asserted  that  all  the 
ruins  of  the  Southwest  had  been  dis- 
covered, platted,  and  explored  by  the 
experts  of  the  United  States  government. 
This  is  a  statement  too  patently  ridicu- 
lous to  need  refutation  among  those  who 
are  at  work  in  the  field ;  but  as  that  state- 
ment may  have  been  read  by  some  who 
might  be  deterred  from  making  investi- 
gations by  it,  I  deem  it  proper  to  state 
that  '^discoveries''  of  importance  and 
interest  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Pottery  has  occupied  an  important 
place  in  all  the  discoveries  hitherto  made. 
Possibly  the  most  ancient  ware  yet  found 
is  the  coiled  ware,  in  which  the  coils  still 
remain,  instead  of  being  smoothed  down 
as  in  the  modern  ware  1  have  just  de- 
scribed. The  skill  with  which  this  work 
was  accomplished  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  no  other  tool  than  the  oper- 
ator's nimble  fingers  was  used.  There 
were  no  wheels,  no  grooving-tools,  or 
modern  machinery.  Everything  that 
was  done  had  to  be  accomplsihed  with 
the  crudest  possible  appliances,  and 
these  were  nothing  more  than  the  fin- 
gers, a  piece  of  smooth  stone,  or  a  curved 
piece  of  gourd- skin. 

In  fastening  the  coil  to  that  of  the 
preceding  turn,  "internal  support  would 
be  necessary,  as  otherwise  the  strain 
would  warp  the  walls.  A  curved  trowel 
or  a  rounded  pebble  could  be  used  as 
long  as  the  aperture  would  admit  the 
hand,  but  no  support  excepting  the  fin- 


gers, or  an  implement  shaped  for  the 
purpose,  could  be  used  beyond  this  stage. 
The  whole  process  was  a  most  delicate 
one,  requiring  patience  and  skill.  In 
this  respect  it  contrasted  strongly  with 
the  coiling  of  other  peoples.  As  indi- 
cated by  numerous  specimens,  the  coil 
was  sometimes  laid  on  the  inside  of  a 
shallow  basket  or  bowl,  the  surface  of 
the  vessel  showing  a  combination  of 
basket-markings  and  nearly  obliterated 
spiral  creases.  This  device  served  a 
good  purpose  in  starting  the  vessel,  the 
upper  part  being  completed  by  free-hand 
coiling."  The  simple  process  of  this 
coil  work  is  shown  in  the  photograph, 
which  represents  a  Hopi  woman  at  Oribi 
engaged  in  making  a  small  food-bowl. 

It  would  scarcely  seem  possible  that 
this  coil  could  be  made  to  contribute  to 
the  natural  desire  for  ornamentation 
which  early  in  the  art  asserted  itself, 
and  yet  such  was  the  case.  In  one  form 
of  ancient  pottery  that  has  been  discov- 
ered, the  coil  is  made  to  alternate  with  a 
plain  surface;  again,  to  have  a  ribbed- 
like  appearance,  and  later,  the  thumb 
*  was  pressed  into  the  soft  clay,  as  each 
coil  was  placed  upon  its  predecessor,  and 
effective  indentations  made.  This  style 
once  introduced,  soon  led  to  others,  and 
wave-like  indentations  were  produced 
and  rude  geometrical  designs  suggested 
by  pressing  the  edge  of  a  sharpened  blade 
of  wood  or  stone  into  the  soft  clay. 

Then  followed  incised  lines  and  ap- 
plied fillets,  and  when  once  relief  orna- 
mentations began,  the  quickening  intel- 
ligence of  the  artist  led  to  speedy  growth 
in  this  style  of  decoration.  Coils  repre- 
senting worms  were  pressed  on  the  sides 
of  the  completed  vessels;  acorns,  nuts, 
seeds  of  all  kinds,  acorn-cups,  imitations 
of  human  attributes,  the  wriggling 
snake,  its  ugly  head,  and  a  thousand  and 
one  other  natural  objects  were  used. 

To  follow  up  this  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject— the  development  of  the  artistic 
faculty — is  most  fascinating.  It  consid- 
ers the  various  shapes  of  the  vessel  found 
and  leads  one  to  the  inquiry,  whence  and 
how  were  they  obtained?  We  have 
bowls,  wide  and  narrow  necked  bottle- 
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like  vases,  vases  shaped  like  the  heart  of 
the  deer  and  other  animals,  cups  of  an 
infinite  variety  of  forms,  mugs,  handled 
vases  shaped  something  like  the  human 
foot,  dippers,  globular  vases,  and  scores 
of  eccentric  forms  which  seem  to  have 
had  no  other  source  of  origin  than  the 
fantastic  thoughts  of  their  creators. 
Then  cups  and  vases  are  found  shaped 
like  birds  and  animals,  crude  owls  and 
ducks  and  horses  and  deer,  but  these 
are  of  far  less  interest  than  the  bowls  of 
more  ordinary  and  useful  shapes. 

Among  the  Zuni,  a  common  form  of 
water-bottle  is  that  shaped  after  the 
breast  of  the  human  female ;  and  in  con- 
nection with  this  a  singular  fact  exists. 
I  have  fourd  it  in  a  number  of  similar 
cases.  When  the  woman  who  is  engaged 
in  making  the  water-bottle  has  shaped 
the  breast  portion,  she  leaves  an  aper- 


ture at  the  base.  If  this  opening 
were  allowed  to  remain,  however,  in  the 
completed  vessel,  it  would  be  useless  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  water,  hence  it 
must  be  closed.  But  the  simple-hearted 
woman  believes  that  if  she  carelessly 
closes  this  aperture,  which  to  her  is  the 
sign  or  symbol  of  her  own  maternal 
fount,  she  will  close  up  the  original 
fount  and  render  herself  incapable  of 
the  joys  of  maternity.  Therefore,  she 
takes  a  pineh  of  clay,  breathes  several 
prayers  over  it,  appeals  to  the  evil  pow- 
ers of  all  the  cardinal  points,  and  then, 
breathlessly  and  with  a  sense  of  awe- 
some fear,  she  closes  her  eyes,  turns  her 
head  away,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible 
closes  the  aperture. 

It  is  largely  owing,  however,  to  the 
burial  customs  of  the  ancient  aboriginal 
peoples  that  we  have  so  many  excellent 
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specimens  of  their  pottery  handed  down 
to  our  day.  Wherever  graves  of  any 
kind  are  found,  there  one  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  find  pottery.  In  1876,  Professor 
Holmes  found  on  the  Santa  Clara  River, 
a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Virgen,  about 
three  miles  from  the  Mormon  town  of 
Saint  George,  in  southern  Utah,  a  low 
mound,  '^which,''  says  he,  **I  suppose  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  village-site  tumulus. 
The  outline  was  irregular,  but  had  origi- 
nally been  approximately  circular.  It 
was  less  than  ten  feet  in  height,  and 
covered  about  half  an  acre.  One  side 
had  been  undermined  and  carried  away 
by  the  stream.  The  work  of  inhumation 
was  most  successfully  accomplished  by 
means  of  water;  a  small  stream  was 
made  to  play  upon  the  soft  alluvium  of 
which  the  mound  was  chiefly  composed. 
The  sensations  of  the  collector  as  skele- 
ton after  skeleton  and  vase  after  vase 
appeared  were  highly  pleasurable. 

The  Hopi  people  of  to-day  bury  their 
dead  in  clefts  in  the  rocks  of  their  mesa 
homes.  The  bodies  are  then  covered 
with  large  and  small  bowlders,  prayer- 
sticks  ceremonially  deposited  at  ap- 
pointed places,  and  baskets  and  bowls 
filled  with  food  are  placed  upon  or  near 
the  grave. 

In  addition  to  the  ancient  coiled  ware 
before  described,  there  are  various  styles 
of  plain  pottery,  generally  known  by  the 
color  of  the  ware  and  its  decorations. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  ''black-and- 
white,"  which  in  reality  is  white  ware 
with  l3lack  line  decorations.  There  is 
the  * 'yellow  ware,'*  which  is  a  peculiar- 
ity of  the  true  Hopi  ruins.  Another 
is  the  "red  ware"  with  black  and  white 
decorations.  The  expert  can  generally 
tell  broadly  the  locality  from  which  pot- 
tery comes  by  its  shape,  color,  and  deco- 
rative designs.  Illustrative  of  this  sub- 
ject, Dr.  Fewkes  thus  briefly  writes: 

"In  examining  large  collections  of 
ancient  pottery  made  at  Sikyatki,  Awa- 
tobi,  Chevlon,  Four-Mile  Ruin,  and 
Pinedale,  one  can  trace  step  by  step  the 
gradual  modifications  in  the  character  of 
ceramic  ware  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles    of    that    distance.    The 


beautiful  yellow  potterv  of  Sikyatki, 
with  sporadic  examples  of  red,  black, 
and  white,  gradually  loses  its  predomi- 
nance and  is  replaced  by  red  ware,  which 
is  most  abundant  in  the  Little  Colorado 
ruins.  Bowls  made  of  a  rough  coiled  ware 
with  a  glossy  black  inner  surface,  un- 
known at  Sikyatki,  begin  to  appear,  and 
increase  in  relative  numbers  as  we  go 
south.  Last  of  all,  as  we  ascend  the 
northern  slope  of  the  hills  fringing  the 
White  Mountains,  while  still  on  the 
banks  of  tributaries  of  the  Little  Colo- 
rado, a  singular  kind  of  pottery,  typical 
of  the  Gila  basin,  appears  for  the  first 
time." 

The  pottery  made  by  the  modern 
pueblo  Indians  is  very  different  from 
the  ancient  ware,  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  there  has  been  any  marked  advance 
shown  in  its  manufacture.  There  are  a 
number  of  pottery-makers  at  Acoma, 
Laguna,  Isleta,  Santa  Domingo,  Zuni, 
and  the  various  Hopi  villages.  The 
styles  of  the  ware  of  Laguna  and  the 
latter  are  shown  in  two  of  the  photo- 
graphs. As  a  rule,  that  of  the  Hopis  is 
very  poor  ware,  both  in  form,  texture, 
and  decoration. 

There  is  but  one  good  pottery-maker  in 
the  whole  of  tiie  seven  pueblos  of  the 
Hopi,  and  she  is  Nam-pe-i,  who  lives  at 
the  head  of  the  Hano  trail  on  the  eastern 
mesa;  and  strange  to  say,  she  is  not 
a  true  Hopi,  but  a  member  of  the  Tewa 
family,  who  founded  the  town  of  Hano 
nearly  a  couple  of  centuries  ago.  She 
makes  beautiful  ware,  that  more  nearly 
approximates  to  the  ancient  ware  than 
that  of  any  other  living  pottery-maker. 
In  my  own  collection  I  have  one  remark- 
able piece  of  Nam-pe-i' s  work.  It  stands 
eighteen  inches  high  and  is  fifty-three 
inches  around,  and  is  decorated  with 
four  Eatcina  masks  of  the  Hopi  pan- 
theon.    (See  illustration.) 

To  see  the  work  of  the  decorating  of 
one  of  these  oUas  is  a  revelation  of  abo- 
riginal ability  and  artistic  skill.  With 
rude  colors  ground  in  a  stone  mortar  of 
home  consl^ction,  brushes  made  of 
yucca  fiber  or  horsehair,  without  any 
sketched-out    design    or    rude    outline 
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Modern  Pueblo  Pottery,  CollectionJop  Mr.  James 


placed  upon  the  vessel,  the  work  is  done, 
the  pattern  evolving  itself  line  by  line, 
or  curve  by  curve,  from  the  busy  brain 
of  the  decorator.  This  is  the  method 
generally  followed  by  other  modern 
pueblo  pottery-makers. 

It  is  a  common  sight  to  the  transat- 
lantic traveler  on  the  Santa  Fe  railway 
to  see  at  Albuquerque,  Santa  Domingo, 
Isleta,  Laguna,  Gallup,  and  other  sta- 
tions, women  and  girls  who  bring  speci- 
mens of  their  pottery-ware  for  sale. 
This  is  all  made  at  the  pueblos  near  by, 
and  some  of  it,  for  aboriginal  work,  is 
more  than  usually  artistic. 

Some  years  ago  I  discovered  a  singular 
fact  in  regard  to  the  maker  of  this  pot- 
tery. At  Zuni  I  had  gained  an  intima- 
tion that  there  was  a  certain  sacred  shrine 
in  most  of  the  pueblos,  whose  *  Spriest- 
esses' '  were  men  dressed  in  the  garb  of 
women,  who  for  purely  religious  reasons 
had  foresworn  their  manhood,  and  who 


henceforth  lived  and  dressed  as  women. 
In  conversation  with  this  Laguna 
''woman,'*  I  found  that  ''she*'  was  the 
* 'priestess''  of  the  shrine  of  that  village, 
and  on  my  taxing  "her"  with  the  change 
of  sex,  "she"  acknowledged  that  "she" 
was  a  man,  but  would  enter  into  no 
further  explanation.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  follow  up  the  subject  further, 
though  some  day  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
secure  an  intelligent  explanation  of  this 
remarkable  self-abnegation. 

Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes  has  been  most 
successful  in  his  explorations,  and  he 
has  placed  many  thousands  of  fine  pieces 
of  pottery  in  the  National  Museum.  To 
him  is  largely  owing  the  systematic  and 
thorough  endeavor  to  trace  out  the  ideo- 
graphic and  symbolic  meanings  of  the 
designs  found  upon  the  more  highly 
decorated  aDcient  ware.  At  a  ruined 
pueblo  on  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Little  Colorado  River,  in  Arizona,  Dr. 
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Nam-pk-i's  Largi  Katana  Vase 


A  Laboi  Mbal-Jar 


Pewkes  found  two  bowls  which  **were 
ornamented  with  human  figures,  and 
which  are  strikingly  different  from  any 
that  have  yet  been  found  on  ancient  Ari- 
zona pottery.  On  the  head  of  one  of 
these  there  was  represented  a  radiating 
crown  of  feathers,  recalling  certain  head- 
dresses worn  in  ceremonial  dances  among 
the  modern  pueblos.  There  was  repre- 
sented on  each  elbow  of  another  figure  a 
conventionalized  feather,  which  I  have 
also  seen  in  figures  on  bowls  from  Si- 
kyatki. 

**One  of  the  best  reptilian  figures  was 
drawn  on  a  food-bowl  of  chestnut  color, 
almost  indentical  with  the  pottery  from 
Chevlon  Ruin,  excavated  in  1896.'' 

On  this  subject  of  symbolism  many 
pages  might  be  written,  for  the  symbol- 
ism opens  up  the  whole  field  of  the  my- 
thology of  the  aborigine,  his  worship 
and  religious  conceptions.  For  instance, 
on  one  food-bowl  found  at  the  ancient 
pueblo  of  Homolobi,  near  Winslow,  on 
the  line  of  the  Santa  Fe,  in  Arizona, 
there  was  pictured  a  spider.     It  had  the 


clearly  defined  legs  and  antennae  of  the 
spider  common  in  this  part  of  Arizona. 

In  the  duo-annual  ceremony  of  the 
snake  dance — the  prayer  for  rain  of  the 
Hopi  people — the  chief  of  the  Antelope 
brotherhood,  or  clan,  goes  to  the  shrine 
of  the  spider  woman  and  prays  to  and 
propitiates  her  with  his  offerings.  She 
it  is  who  weaves  the  clouds  from  which 
the  rain  comes,  and  therefore,  unless 
she  is  first  willing  to  weave  the  clouds, 
the  subsequent  dance  (which  is  the  rain- 
prayer)  cannot,  necessarily,  be  of  any 
effect. 

A  decoration  often  used  in  pottery 
represented  a  couple  of  mythical  birds 
over  which  are  the  rain-cloud  symbols. 
This  may  indicate  the  thunder-bird,  who 
to  the  Hopi  mind  is  naturally  connected 
with  the  rain;  and  the  terraced  steps 
of  the  clouds,  with  the  descending  rain, 
are  used  in  the  pottery  and  sand  paint- 
ings of  the  Hopi  Indians  at  the  present 
day. 

Of  a  very  singular  and  interesting, 
though  crude,  decoration  found  on  a  bowl 
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discovered  by  Dr.  Fewkes  at  Sikyatki, 
in  the  Hopi  conntry,  he  says:  "In  the 
elaborate  ceremonial  system  of  both 
Pueblo  and  Navajoes,  the  rite  of  stick- 
swallowing  is  introduced,  in  which  a 
stick  is  forced  down  the  esophagus.  In 
recent  times,  although  sometimes  at- 
tempted, this  repulsive  performance  has 
degenerated  into  a  clever  deception  on 
the  part  of  the  performer.  If  I  am  right 
in  my  interpretation  of  the  decoration  of 
one  of  the  food-vessels  from  Sikyatki, 
the  habit  is  of  great  antiquity,  for  we 
have  a  figure  represented  on  it  of  a  per- 
son engaged  in  this  revolting  act,  thus 
verifying  a  widely  spread  tradition  that 
in  old  times  the  rite  was  practiced  as  a 
part  of  the  Tusayan  ritual.  It  is  no 
longer  performed  at  Walpi,  but  is  re- 
ported from  Zuni  and  elsewhere.  I 
have  seen  it  done  by  the  Navajoes.'' 

From  these  few  illustrations  it  will  be 
seen  how  instructive  a  study  of  the  deco- 
rations of  Indian  pottery  may  become. 


and  1  shall  be  happy  to  continue  this 
branch  of  the  subject  in  the  pages  of  The 
House  Beautiful  if  opportunity  occurs. 
The  uses  of  this  pottery  are  many,  and 
the  maidens  at  Acoma  often  descend  the 
steep  trail  of  that  wonderful  '^city  of  the 
cliffs"  to  fill  their  ollas  in  the  valley 
below.  Outlined  against  a  sky  as  pure 
and  cloudless  as  that  of  Egypt  or  the 
Mediterranean,  the  women  dressed  in  a 
costume  different  from  our  own,  the 
water- jars  upon  their  heads  carried  with 
an  ease,  a  grace,  and  a  dignity  that  can- 
not be  surpassed,  these  water-carriers 
form  a  picture  as  striking  as  it  is  pictur- 
esque, and  as  instructive  as  it  is  inter- 
esting; for  one  naturally  asks  the 
question.  Has  not  the  carrying  of  heavy 
loads  of  water  upon  the  head  much  to  do 
with  the  stalwart,  muscular  physique, 
lithe  and  active  movements,  and  easy 
and  graceful  carriage  for  which  these 
pueblo  women  are  noted? 

GEORGE   WHARTON  JAMES. 


NEW   YORK   LETTER, 


I^HE  seventh  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Architectural  League  was 
held  during  the  latter  part  of 
February  and  the  first  week  of 
March.  Much  space  was  devoted  to 
drawings  and  plaster-cast  models  of 
buildings  and  stetuary  for  the  Buffalo 
fair,  which  1  am  informed  on  good 
authority  will  be  the  finest  thing  yet  ac- 
complished from  the  technical  architec- 
tural standpoint.  Like  most  architectural 
exhibits,  the  influence  of  the  school  was 
too  apparent,  and  purely  scholastic  draw- 
ings occupied  much  of  tne  space.  Never- 
theless, there  were  many  exhibits  of 
drawings  of  accomplished  work,  besides 
cartoons  for  decorative  panels  and  for 
colored-glass  windows,  which  made  the 
exhibition  of  a  more  popular  character 
than  is  usually  the  ease. 

Among  these  decorative  desigps  sev- 
eral by  Maitland  and  Helen  M.  Arm- 
strong and  John  La  Farge  were  promi- 


nent. Designs  for  decorating  music- 
rooms,  dining-rooms,  and  libraries  were 
not  at  all  uncommon,  besides  so  many 
studies  for  frescoes  and  ceiling  decora- 
tions as  to  indicate  a  very  welcome  revival 
of  this  alliance  of  the  arte,  which  for  many 
years  have  been  teo  often  divorced.  Mr. 
Will  Low  has  an  article  in  the  March 
International  Monthly,  which  it  is  the 
duty  and  will  be  the  pleasure  of  every 
one  to  read  who  is  at  all  interested  in 
American  art.  He  takes  very  broad 
grounds  in  favor  of  frescoes  as  the  more 
noble,  public- spirited,  and  chariteble 
form  of  art  expression  when  compared 
to  easel  pictures,  which  are  selfish  and 
for  the  few.  That  so  many  projecte  and 
schemes  are  exhibited  is  surely  a  ten- 
dency in  the  right  direction. 

There  were  a  distressing  number  of 
pieces  of  **burnt-wood''  furniture,  in 
flimsy  or  clumsy  impossible  shapes,  and 
in  strangely  bilious  coloring;  for  which 
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one  can  only  hope  that  the  good  work,  tories  are  at  Williamsbridge,  New 
so  nobly  commenced,  may  continue  until  York).  These  are  extremely  satisfac- 
they  are  completely  consumed.  tory  in  all  respects,  design,  color,  and 

Mr.  Baumgarten  exhibits  several  of     workmanship.     Several  of  his  pieces  are 
his  American-made  tapestries  (his  fac-     hung  in  the  same  room  with  the  unhappy 

productions  above  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  jux- 
taposition is  not  a 
fortunate  one  for  the 
latter.  Mr.  Baumgar- 
ten deserves  all  pos- 
sible applause  and 
encouragement. 

Among  the  purely 
architectural  exhibits 
that  deserve  especial 
mention  were  several 
views  of  a  house,  by 
Little  &  Brown  of  Bos- 
ton, for  Mrs.  Malcomb 
Spaulding,  at  Pride's 
Crossing,  Massachu- 
setts. This  is  an  ideal 
house  of  its  kind. 
There  was  also  a  small 
sketch  of  **A  Garden 
for  a  City  House,"  by 
Wilson  Eyre,  Jr.,  of 
Philadelphia,  which 
has  the  wonderful 
charm  which  every- 
thing he  does  exhibits. 
I  can  remember  being 
much  disappointed,  in 
driving  down  the  sup- 
posedly finest  avenue 
of  one  of  the  largest  of 
southern  cities,  to  find 
so  few  attractive 
houses.  I  had  expected 
to  see  many  of  the  fine 
old  southern  colonial 
type,  and  with  possibly 
two  exceptions,  the 
house  that  attracted 
my  admiration  to  the 
greatest  extent  was  a 
modern ;  this  proved 
later  to  be  by  Mr.  Eyre. 
In  connection  with 
the    exhibition    there 

rt«.T«  ,«  «««  o-,,, -  ^»  T>A,.«  XT  .,„.,  ^  were   shown  the  com- 

Chair  in  the  Style  op  L  Art  Nouveau  . ., .  /^  i    ^      f"u 

Desiqitid  by  Bodenstein  &  Kuemmerle,  Philadelphia  petitive  models  for  tne 
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Henry  0.  Avery  prize  this  year  for 
a  * 'portable  electric-light  stand."  The 
prize  design,  that  of  Mrs.  David  Crown- 
field,  was  of  three  female  figures  in  green 
bronze  holding  with  outstretched  arms 
a  lai^e  glass  globe ;  at  their  feet  crouched 
some  sort  of  prehistoric  animals.  The 
faces  of  the  women  were  also  prehistoric, 
somewhat  after  Bodin,  but  hiding  much 
and  suggesting  nothing.  Rodin  may  not 
be  imitated  with  impunity.  Personally 
I  preferred  the  design  of  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Barr,  of  Rhode  Island,  which  is  repro- 
duced on  page  227  in  connection  with 
the  Minneapolis  exhibition.  The  stems 
are  bronze  and  brown  in  color ;  the  calix 
of  the  blossom  is  green  bronze,  as  are  the 
buds  and  the  leaves  forming  the  base. 
The  petals  are  opaque  glass.  It  is  really 
charming  in  color  and  finish ;  the  design 
is  natural  and  graceful,  and  the  utility 
of  one  socket  shaded  for  a  reading-lamp 
and  another  socket  for  an  unshaded 
lamp,  so  as  to  give  a  bright  light  when 
desired,  is  extremely  practical.  We 
have  all  been  driven  to  desperation  in 
attempting  to  find  a  certain  volume  on 
the  upper  shelf  when  the  lamp  was  de- 
signed only  for  throwing  the  light  down- 
ward upon  the  table.  If  the  design  calls 
for  any  criticism,  it  is  that  the  leaves 
forming  the  base  appear  hardly  large 
enough  to  make  a  stable  foundation  for 
the  tall  structure. 


Referring  to  the  discussion  of  **Grain 
in  Wood,"  and  the  suggestive  remarks 
on  the  subject  in  the  February  House 
Beautiful,  by;  Mr.  Charles  Rohlfs,  it 
would  seem  that  this  is  a  subject  which 
would  bear  closer  attention  by  all  deco- 
rative artists,  and  especially  those  whose 
medium  is  wood.  Cabinet- workers  have 
always  paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
grain,  and  it  is  surprising  what  interest- 
ing effects  are  obtainable  by  purely 
natural  means. 

I  have  recently  seen  a  bedroom  set  of 
Circassian  chestnut  which  illustrated 
very  forcibly  this  idea.  The  wood  is 
imported  from  Circassia,  where  it  grows 
on  both  sides  of  the  mountains.    The 


trees  cut  in  the  valleys  have  a  veiy 
straight  and  uninteresting  grain,  while 
the  higher  up  one  goes  the  finer  and 
more  varied  are  the  grain  effects.  This 
I  believe  to  be  universally  the  case  with 
walnut,  mahogany,  and  all  the  fine  cabi- 
net lumber,  and  is  caused,  doubtless,  by 
the  variety  and  force  of  the  winds  to 
which  the  young  trees  are  subjected, 
which  strains  and  twists  the  fibre  of  the 
wood  until  these  curious  effects  are  pro- 
duced. The  images  of  foliage,  animals, 
and  flowers  are  frequently  startling  in 
the  same  way  as  those  produced  at  times 
by  frost,  and  might  in  fact  lead  to  some 
philosophical  investigation.  Opponents 
of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution 
make  a  great  point  of  the  impossibility 
of  explaining  the  reason  for  the  initial 
departure  in  structure  of  one  species 
from  a  parent  type.  I  suggest  that  if  the 
outline  of  a  fox  or  a  rose  can  *'just  hap- 
pen" in  the  grain  of  a  tree  or  upon  a 
window-pane,  why  can  not  the  infinitesi- 
mal variation  necessary  to  form  the  start- 
ing-point of  evolution  also  just  happen 
in  the  progeny  of  some  now  extinct  ani- 
mal T 

The  chestnut  wood  of  which  I  am 
speaking  is  a  species  of  gray  in  color, 
with  a  slight  suggestion  of  a  greenish 
tinge  in  places.  The  grain  is  very  pro- 
nounced and  the  variations  are  &om 
almost  black  to  the  lightest  shade  of  gray. 
In  the  set  in  question  the  head-board  of 
one  of  the  bedsteads  had  a  very  distinct 
image  of  a  fox's  head  with  an  attach- 
ment which  might  easily  be  taken  as  the 
pelt;  this  is,  of  course,  only  a  freak,  and 
I  am  assured  a  rare  one,  but  has  been 
utilized  by  the  clever  cabinet-maker  to 
enhance  the  design.  Less  unusual,  I  was 
told,  but  more  attractive,  according  to 
my  standards,  was  the  foot- board,  which 
had  an  extremely  distinct  and  large  rose 
in  the  grain.  This  was,  perhaps,  double 
the  size  of  a  full-blown  American 
Beauty,  and  of  the  same  luxurious 
character.  The  plank  containing  this 
figure  had  been  sawn  in  two,  and  each 
half  was  then  incorporated  in  the  foot- 
board and  arranged  symmetrically  on 
either  side  of  the  center.    The  furniture 
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was  in  design  a  very  strict  replica  of 
Louis  XIV.,  with  the  gracefol  curves  and 
restrained  carvings  of  the  period.  The 
edge  of  the  foot-board  had  a  small  carv- 
ing in  the  center  representing  a  bunch  of 
roses,  which  seemed  to  me  to  make  the 
accidental  rose  in  thejsrrain  exceedingly 
appropriate. 


Some  months  ago  I  mentioned^the 
revival  of  horsehair  covering  for  uphol- 
stered furniture ;  at  that  time  I  had  only 
heard  of  it  in  plain  shades,  which  might, 
as  I  said,  be  made  extremely  attractive. 
Since  then  I  have  seen  chairs  upholstered 
in  woven  horsehair,  in  which  a  quaint 
**all-over"  pattern  has  been  incorpo- 
rated. The  effect  is  very  old-fashioned 
where  the  design  and  coloring  is  of  that 
character,  and  one  can  imagine  man^ 
places  in  houses  affecting  colonial  inspi- 
ration in  which  this  material  can  be  used 
to  the  very  highest  advantage.  It  is 
seldom  that  art  and  utility  are  in  such 
perfect  unison. 


practical  printer,  was  perhaps  the  influ- 
ence which  first  impelled  Morris  to  devote 
his  attention  to  that  line  of  art  work. 

While  this  is  developing  in  England, 
the  same  powerful  influence  is  likewise 
showing  its  vitality  in  America. 

In  Gomhill,  Boston,  there  is  work  of  a 
similar  character  being  done  by  the 
Craftsman's  Guild,  which  is  trying  to 
restore  the  book  to  its  ancient  position 
as  an  individual  creation  and  not  as  a 
unit  of  mechanical  manufacture.  Mr. 
Herbert  Gregson  has  been  lettering  by 
hand  an  edition  of  Gray's  ** Elegy  Writ- 
ten in  a  Country  Churchyard."  This 
includes  thirty  initials,  title-page,  bor- 
ders, and  tail  and  head  pieces.  The  book 
is  printed  on  hand- made  paper  from 
engraved  plates  and  illuminated  by  Miss 
Emelie  WTiitten,  in  colors  and  gold  leaf. 

There  have  been  no  serious  attempts 
before  in  America  to  use  gold  leaf  in 
place  of  gold  paint  as  it  offers  many  di£&- 
culties  and  is  extremely  slow  and  labo- 
rious. The  difference  in  result  may  be 
well  imagined,  however. 


Lovers  of  beautiful  printing  and  book- 
making  will  welcome  the  news  of  the 
birth  of  ''The  Doves  Press."  When 
William  Morris  died,  there  were  many 
who  felt  the  loss  more  in  the  end  of  his 
printing  activities,  than  in  that  of  any 
other  of  the  many  forms  of  art  in  all  of 
which  he  was  a  guiding  star.  Now  come 
Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson  and  Mr.  Emery 
Walker,  both  of  whom  were  constant 
companions  and  friends  of  Morris,  who 
have  set  up  a  press  and  are  already  carry- 
ing on  the  work  Morris  laid  down.  I  am 
assured  that  it  is  on  the  same  general 
lines  as  that  of  the  Eelmscott  Press. 

Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson' s  influence  on 
book-binding  is  well  known,  and  now  he 
proposes  to  make  the  book  also.  In  fact, 
he  also  writes  one  of  their  first  publica- 
tions, **The  Ideal  Book  or  Book  Beauti- 
ful." This  is  an  essay  on  printing  and 
illustrating.  It  is  now  ready  and  selling 
for  12s.  6d. 

Mr.  Emery  Walker  is  an  old  friend 
and  adviser  of   Morris's,  and  being  a 


In  the  February  number  of  The  House 
Beautipul  Mr.  Eussell  Sturgis  has  writ- 
ten a  very  able  and  just  criticism  of 
**L'Art  Nouveau,"  so  called.  It  is  cer- 
tainly time  that  all  the  forces  of  sane 
and  truthful  art  should  be  marshaled 
against  the  virulent  expression  of  the 
bizarre,  fanciful,  and  morbid.  Any  one 
at  all  familiar  with  the  tendency  of  the 
modem  designing,  and  of  furniture  de- 
signing in  particular,  as  evinced  in  the 
illustrations  of  French  and  German  peri- 
odicals, must  for  some  time  have  seen 
the  remarkable  decadence  of  all  true 
restraint  or  sense.  Up  to  the  time  of 
the  Paris  exhibition,  the  disease  was  of 
only  passing  interest,  affecting  only 
those  who  came  in  immediate  contact 
with  it,  and  appealing  to  us  in  this  coun- 
try somewhat  as  stories  and  pictures  of 
the  cholera  in  India  do — very  pitiful, 
but  very  far  off.  But  the  commingling 
of  all  nations  at  Paris  seems  to  have 
spread  the  disease  tp  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  in  all  seriousness  it  is  a  grave 
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menace  to  the  better  taste  and  judgment 
in  things  artistic  and  utilitanan  upon 
which  we  who  care  for  such  things  were 
congratulating  the  country  but  yester- 
day. 

The  stores,  great  and  small,  are  begin- 
ning to  show  examples  of  this  new  art 
furniture,  and  I  find  that  there  are  now 
four  or  five  large  factories  that  are  repro- 
ducing it,  with  such  variations  and  * 'im- 
provements" as  the  American  imagina- 
tion can  superimpose  upon  the  already 
weird  design.  At  the  risk  of  being  flip- 
pant, much  of  thih  work  can  only  be 
characterized  as  a  concrete  * 'pipe- 
dream."  If  a  man  of  excellent  ability 
as  a  draughtsman  sits  down  deliberately 
and  sets  Mmself  the  task  of  doing  some- 
thing different,  something  bearing  no 
resemblance  to  any  other  thing  that  ever 
happened,  and  he  further  decides  that 
there  shall  be  no  straight  lines,  and  then 
labels  the  result  a  chair,  what  can  one 
expect  t  Now  there  is  only  one  fault  I 
have  to  find  in  Mr.  Sturgis'  article,  and 
that  is  that  it  is  not  illustrated,  so  as  to 
the  better  enforce  his  meaning  and  warn 
all  comers  to  be  on  their  guard.  Yet 
tiiere  are  few  things  in  this  world,  as 
there  are  few  men,  wholly  and  utterly 
bad,  and  I  have  seen  here  in  New  York 
some  furniture  labeled  **L'Art  Nou- 
veau,"  being  exact  replicas  of  some 
model  chairs  imported  from  France, 
which  are  really  charming.  It  is  a  dan- 
gerous charm,  I  grant  you ;  it  does  not 
give  the  satisfaction  one  gets  from  the 
solid  old  pieces  which  time  has  only 
made  more  beautiful.  It  is  a  charm 
that  one  may  tire  of  and  at  last  come  to 
dislike. 

These  pieces  are  in  outline  very  sim- 
ple. For  example,  a  good  firm,  comfort- 
able chair,  in  every  way  worthy  of  our 
respect.  There  are  no  unnecessary 
curves.  It  is  true  the  legs  and  the  rungs 
are  twisted,  but  the  effect  is  rather  pleas- 
ing. These  slight  twists  do  not  detract 
from  the  strengSi,  but  add  an  appearance 
of  care  and  workmanship  which  is  not 
objectionable.  What  I  particularly  ad- 
mire, however,  is  the  inlaying  and  the 
possibilities    it   suggests    to   me.    The 


plain  rib  of  mahogany  sets  off  the  back, 
which  is  of  light  cedar,  and  the  design, 
which  varies  in  each  chair,  is  cleverly 
inlaid  in  different  woods  in  their  natural 
colors— as  every  one  knows,  there  are 
various  shades  of  red  in  mahogany  and 
cedar,  blacks  and  dark  maroons  in  ebony 
and  rosewood,  violet  in  amaranth,  yel- 
low and  buff  in  maple  and  sandal-wood. 
I  am  creditably  informed  that  there  are 
in  Cuba  many  woods  of  extraordinary 
colors,  none  of  which  have  been  brought 
to  this  country  yet,  and  probably  are  not 
available  in  large  enough  quantities, 
except  for  such  purposes  as  these. 

In  the  chair  illustrated,  the  inlay  is 
dull,  having  no  shellac  or  varnish,  and 
securing  its  entire  effect  from  the  natural 
contrasting  shades  and  grain.  Its  effect 
is,  of  course,  very  different  from  mar- 
quetry, in  which  the  inlay  is  more  pro- 
fuse and  of  a  more  conventional  design. 
These  imported  pieces  and  their  replicas 
are  certainly  worth  some  attention.  How 
easily,  however,  the  whole  art  lends  itself 
to  abuse  is  seen  in  the  pieces  which  have 
departed  from  the  imported  models,  and 
wUch,  besides  using  more  inlay  in  poorer 
designs,  use  stained  woods,  covered  with 
a  universal  glossy  finish.  These,  in  con- 
junction with  the  weird  shapes  and  er- 
ratic curved  lines,  are  what  Mr.  Sturgis 
so  properly  condemns.  To  my  fancy  3ie 
case  is  analogous  to  that  of  stained  glass. 
In  the  hands  of  the  uneducated  its  use  was 
so  abused  in  every  cottage  in  the  coun- 
try that  it  has  come  to  be  a  reproach. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  there  was  a 
great  revival  of  decorative  art  interest, 
and  I  remember  seeing  a  great  deal  of 
inlay  rather  suggestive  of  this  present 
ventare.  It  went  by  the  name  of  ''Sor- 
rento," I  believe,  but  seemed  to  be  con- 
fined mainly  to  small  picture-frames.  It 
is  just  possible  one  would  tire  of  living 
continuously  year  after  year  in  con- 
stant sight  of  these  inlaid  pictures,  but 
I  have  conceived  an  adaptation  of  such 
inlay  in  connection  with  better  and  more 
thoroughly  tried  shapes  which  appeals 
to  me  strongly;  some  day  that  may  be 
another  story. 

OLTVEB  COLEMAN. 
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ENGLISH  COUNTRY  HOUSES  FOR  RENT 

At  thi8  time  of  year  many  of  our  readers  are  trying  to  rent  a  country  house  for  the  summer,  but 
are  discovering  that  as  a  rule  high  rentals  are  being  asked  for  even  the  conventional  frame 
dwellings.  It  is  therefore  interesting  to  look  over  the  real  estate  advertisements  in  the  English 
magazines,  and  see  what  is  being  offered  for  rent  across  the  water. 

The  advertisements  which  follow  are  typical,  and  were  taken  at  random  from  the  current  pub- 
lications. To  the  average  American  the  idea  of  renting  an  ''ancient  castle  in  perfect  order"  seems 
something  beyond  comprehension,  but  when  he  finds  that  the  annual  rental  is  less  than  $2,000, 
his  suburban  villa  becomes  an  unwarranted  extravagance. 


SURREY.— A  fine  olJ  castellated  MANSION,  as  above, 
sealed  amidst  its  gloriously  timbered  park  lands  of  about 
200  acres,  and  within  three  miles  of  a  station,  from  whence 
London  is  reached  in  thirty  minutes.  The  Residence  is  replete 
with  every  comfort  and  convenience,  and  contains  twenty  bed 
and  dressing  rooms,  billiard  and  six  entertaining  rooms;  stabling 
for  ten  horses,  farmery,  and  matured  grounds,  the  whole  forming 
H  perfect  country  home.— Pries  and  all  details  of  Messrs. 
,  Tkoli.oi'K,  14,  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square.  W. 


WILTSHIRE 


l>(vi/iv.).     Svvcitiv ']>rettv  detachnl  I 
KKSIDKNCK'.  ccmaiuinK  ei^ht  j 
,  1j<(1  ;in«l  »irc«isii)t,'  rooms,  fmir   r«'ctj>tujn    rooms,  and  excfl 
t)flict?s   on    the   Kronixi     floor.     Ninly    laid   out    ^jroumls 
crriouft  and  (iimi^  ]a\vn>.     Stahliji},'  for  four  horsc*»  and  usual  j 
out-bnil«JiMfc:-.       WOodbridKc^     station     four      niilts.       Further] 


•xcflU-nt  j 
lis    wit'ij 


particulars  itt"  Mr.  I'i.nmm,  kin.  as  above.     (F.  Sf><j.) 


5oofi.  al>ove  Sea  Level,  commanding  extensive  Views. 

SURREY  HILLS  (i"  the  picturesque  district  of  War-' 
lingham.  within  easy  access  of  City  and  West  End.  near 
two  stations  and  golf  links). — To  be  SOLD,  at  a  low  price, 
the  above  well-built  attractive  Freehold  RESIDENCE.} 
replete  with  the  latent  sanitary  and  other  appliances,  and^ 
containing  entrance  hall  and  corridor,  with  mosaic  pavement, 
billiard  and  three  reception  rooms,  conservatory,  eight  oedrooms, 
and  good  domestic  ofl&ces,  etc.  The  grounds  are  about  two  acres 
in  extent,  and  include  tennis  lawn.— Personally  inspected  and' 
recommende<l  by  the  Agents,  Hampton  &  Sons,  r,  Cockspur 
^Street^S.W.  ' 


DEVONSHIRE.— The  above  beautiful  RESIDENCE,  to' 
be  LET  Furnished,  for  a  long  <  r  short  term  together  with. 
Very  good  bhootmgoverabviut  2.000  ac  es.  and  sumeti  out  tithing  j 
It  is  situated  amidst  very  picturesque  scenery,  with  exc«-l  enti 
social  and  sporting  advant.ges,  and  is  altigetht-r  a  unique' 
!  placf .  Tbe  accommodition  includes,  two  spacious  halls,  nvtf 
•  rec«-ption  rouius.  bi  hard  room,  2Z  bedrooms,  etc.  There  are* 
magnificent  old  grounds,  ampl»-  stabling  and  evety  requisite. — ^ 
Mr.  F.  Pbrks,  13.  Waterloo  Pl^e,  Pall  Mall,  SW.  j 
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HUNTING  \viih  tin."  (juecn's  Snj;  I  It.muK  (stamluij;  Ii)l:'i 
in  .1  l><';ujtifiiH)-\vuotloil  neif^hlHuiihocKl).  Td  l-r  Mil. 
Fiirnif^luHJ,  a  chanmn«  old-fa^hionoa  FAKM-HOUSH.  ^iiU.il>K' 
fur  a  hunting  1o<Ik«».  containing  three  rpccption.  scvim\  hc<\  .uul] 
dressing  rooms  ami  offices:  j:ooil  •itaMing  of  two  stalls,  kitclir  - 
f4ardtn.  K«Mit  3  Kumcas  a  week.  — Adonis,  Hami  ros  cSc  Sons, 
t'ockspur  Sirrct,  S.W. 


SUSSEX  —The  above  tnodcrn  MANSION,  crcctea  regard- 
l<>s  of  co^it.  to  be  SOLD  with  233  acres.  It  is  situated  in 
a  favourjte  nei^hlvjur hood,  close  to  Rood  eolf  links,  and  shoodng 
can  be  rented  in  the  immediate  vicinity  tor  next  season.  The 
Mansion  coniains  six  noble  reception  rooms,  billiard  room,  and 
2S  bed  and  dreiisinK  rooms;  stablinu  for  ten.— Photographs  of, 
Messrs.  Knight,  Fkank  v«t  Rutley,  as  below.  ^^ j 


BOURNEMOUTH  (>«  the  best  and  most  fashionable 
pan  near  sca).--For  SALE,  ^  sub^tantially-bnilt  Freehold 
'RESIDENCE,  standing  in  its  beautiful  grounds  of  about  an 
acre.  Coniains  five  reception  rooms,  large  conservatory, 
billiard  room,  boudoir,  nine  bed  and  dressing  rooms,  two 
bathrooms,  servants'  ball,  and  usual  offices.  Electric  light 
throughout ;  ample  stabling  for  four,  coachman's  cottage ; 
well  laid-out  garaen,  vinery,  etc. 


"MUCKROSS    HOL'SK." 

TO  BE  LET.  at  an  exceptionally  moderate  rent,  until  end 
of  next  June,  this  far-famed  ESTATE,  occupied  in  i86x 
by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  world-renowned  as  the  choicest 
corner  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  The  Estate  abounds  with  features 
of  romantic  interest,  prominent  among  which  are  the  spacious 
Elizabethan  Mansion,  handsomely  Furnished  and  replete  with 
modem  conveniences:  three  deer  forests  (the  finest  in  Ireland) ; 
a  portion  of  the  Killarney  Lakes  (the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl, 
O'SuIlivan's  Cascade,  Dinish  Island,  the  Old  Weir  Bridge,  the 
Meeting  oi  the  Waters,  the  Tore  Waterfall,  Purple  Mounuin, 
etc.).  There  is  splendid  all-round  shooting  over  14.000  acres^ 
of  which  the  woodcock  shooting  is  considered  the  best  in  the 
Hnited  Kingdom.  Also  excellent  snipe  and  duck  shooting. 
Hares,  wild  geese  and  plover  are  plentiful,  and  a  tenant  will  be 
allowed  to  shoot  10  Japanese  deer.  ' 
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HOME  COUNTIES.-Tho  alwve  HARONMAL  MAN- 
SION 111  a  beautifully  (iinbered  and  undulating  old  park, 
ander  four  miles  from  express  station,  25  mmuies  from  Town, 
with  home  farm,  1,500  acres  sliooiing  (ha^  :  i  r»27  pheasant<>.  430 
partridges.  »>8  hares.  i,,]^i  rabbits.  252  various),  and  one  mile 
trout  fishing.  The  Mansion,  fitted  with  electric  light,  has  five 
good  entertaining  rooms,  noble  saloon,  and  ample  bedroom  and 
*-ervants'  accommotlaiion.  with  private  stabling  for  twelve 
horses,  and  lodges  and  cottages  for  outdoor  siirvants.  I^ase  to 
he  transferred.— For  all  details  apply  to  the  Sole  Agents, 
Messrs.  John  D.  VVo<ii>  &  Co.,  as  above,  who  have  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  place.    (4502  ) 


TO  BE  SOLD,  in  a  most  picturesque  and  favourite 
neighbourhood,  a  compact  moderate- sized  -property,  ex- 
tending to  120  acres,  and  otlering  «ipecial  .attractions  to  anyone! 
<lesirous  of  rc'siding  m  the  country  and  yet  within  daily  access 
of  Town.  The  accommodation  comprises  eleven  or  twelve 
bedrooms,  three  reception  rooms,  and  capital  otlices.  Inex- 
pensive grounds  and  ornamental  water.  Ample  stabling, 
model  farmery,  cottages,  etc.    Very  moderate  price. 


BUCKS  ion  the  Chiltem  HiH^  in  a  magnificent  position  650ft. 
above  sea.  and  within  two-and-a-half  miles  of  a  market 
town  and  station).— An  attractive  RESIDENTIAL  ESTATE  of 
183  or  17  acres,  comprising  the  above  imposing  brick-built 
Residence,  which  enjoys  a  south-west  aspect,  and  commands 
glorious  views  for  many  miles.  It  is  approached  by  a  carriage 
drive,  and  contains  fourteen  bedrooms,  four  reception  rooms, 
excellent  domestic  offices,  first-class  stabling  for  eight  horses, 
with  men's  r(K>ms  and  all  necessary  outbuildings.  The  tastc- 
fullv  laid  out  pleasure  (grounds  are  inexpensive  to  maintain, 
and  include  productive  kitchen  garden,  trtc,  cottages  for  coach- 
man and  gardener.  The  farm  of  163  acres  has  an  excellent 
House  and  first-rate  buildings;  included  are  also  two  smaller 
Residences;  capital  shooting,  first-class  hunting,  and  good 
I  social  advantages.— Price  for  Mansion,  with  seventeen  acres 
rand  two  cottages,  or  for  the  whole  properly,  on  application  to 
i  Messrs.  Tmollopf.  14.  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W., 
!  wHi^Jbavc  personally  inspected. 


IN  A  WESTERN  COUNTY.— This  charminKlyat<ractive' 
I  MODEKN  KLSIDhNCE  to  bo  LET.  Furniv-hed,  toj;ether 
with  the  shootirig<A>Tsome  i.^oi  acres,  only  .1  quarter-of-a-mile 
from  a  railway  st.ition,  with  fast  service  of  trains  to  town; 
iis  situation  bf^itiK  nu-  of  extreme  beauty,  well  sheltereii  in  tlie 
centre-  of  a  w(lI-\\i>(Mle»l  park,  and  coiitainiiiK  sixteen  bed  and 
(lrt>-inj:  rooms,  haruNome  r<'C«'ptioii  and  entertaining  ruoni->. 
and  commodious  ottices;  stabling  for  five  horses;  beautiful 
pl(a<~ure  ^jardrns  of  ten  arres.  The  shooting  aflords  some, 
t  \ceihnt  sport,  aful  has  been  well  kept  up.— Further  particulars^ 
«  f  .Messrs.  Tkom.oik.  14.  Mount  Street,  (irosvenor  Square,  W^ 
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CuBVED  Front  Walk  and  Shade  Trees 


PLANTING  THE   HOME  GROUNDS 


ATTRACTIVE  homesteads  are  not 
overwhelmingly  plentiful  despite 
the  fact  that  almost  any  builder 
may  demand  an  artistic  house  of 
his  architect  with  a  reasonable  chance  of 
having  the  demand  speedily  gratified. 
Unfortunately,  many  a  home  becomes  an 
incongruous  assemblage,  owing  to  the 
owner ^s  persistence  in  believing  that  the 
words  ^'artistic"  and  *  ^expensive,"  or 
** elaborate,''  are  synonymous. 

And  in  the  matter  of  home  grounds 
the  case  is  similar,  except  that  here  the 
failures  are  more  pronounced  and  far 
more  frequent. 

Indeed,  well-planned  home  grounds 
are  so  rare  as  to  be,  when  found,  more 
conspicuous  than  even  the  most  attractive 
or  costly  of   houses.     The  aim  of  the 


present  article  is  to  show  what  can  be 
done  along  this  line,  in  a  humble,  in- 
expensive, but  practical  manner. 

The  photographic  illustrations  speak 
for  themselves;  they  show  the  results 
achieved  on  a  small  place  by  a  man"  of 
little  means  and  less  leisure.  His  name 
and  occupation  are  immaterial  to  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article,  but  the  place  itself 
is  called  Brookdale,  probably  because 
there  is  no  running  water  near. 

Pour  years  ago  the  owner  of  Brook- 
dale  did  not  know  a  petunia  from  a  sun- 
flower. Three  years  ago  the  one-third 
acre  of  yard  surrounding  the  simple, 
newly  erected  cottage  was  a  wilderness 
of  sand,  mortar,  and  rubbish ;  not  a  vine, 
hardly  a  spear  of  grass,  nothing  but 
desolation,  sentineled  by  two  or  three 
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lonelyjapple- 
trees  at  front 
and  rear — alto- 
gether a  dis- 
couraging out- 
look. 

The  service  or 
advice  of  a  prac- 
tical gardener 
or  landscape 
artist  was  out 
of  the  question 
on  account  of 
expense.  Plain- 
ly, the  ambi- 
tious but  inex- 
perienced owner 
must  decide  all 
knotty  points 
himself,  do 
nearly  every- 
thing himself, 
and — most  diflfi- 
cult  of  all — 
evolve  his  own 
plan.  Half  a 
day  each  week, 
with  occasional 
odd  hours  **be- 
tween  times,'' 
represented  the 
sum  total  of 
available  time 
in  which  to  ac- 
complish the 
desired  result. 

It   IS   not  es-  Mobning-Gloriks  and  Phlox 

sential    here   to 
enter  into  par- 
ticulars regarding  the  manner  in  which     ready  to  begin  actual  work.     But  it  was 
the  necessary  knowledge  was  acquired,     a  year  well  spent. 
It  came  largely  from  the  horticultural         Fortunately,  the   land  was  naturally 
and  landscape  information  to  be  found     high  and  well  drained;  also,  fairly  even, 
in  books,  magazines,  and  papers,  and     and  with  a  slight  slope  from  house  to 
from  an  enthusiastic  determination  to     street.     So  but  little  grading  or  filling 
master  the  subject  as  far  as  an  amateur     was  required.     In  the  fall  the  ground 
might.  was  plowed,  harrowed,  and  raked.    Then 

Then  came  the  planning.  By  degrees  walks,  drives,  and  beds  were  outlined 
a  rough  sketch  appeared  on  paper,  show-  with  strips  of  sod  laid  on  the  level  sur- 
ing  the  general  outline  of  the  proposed  face  of  the  soil ;  a  mixture  of  blue  grass 
yard  arrangement — the  walks,  drives,  and  white  clover  seed  was  sown  where 
flower-beds,  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  Nearly  the  lawn  was  to  be,  and  a  few  loads  of 
a  year  elapsed  before  the  owner  was     fine  gravel  were  hauled  from  the  lake. 
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Grass  and  clover  seed,  after  being  sown, 
was  lightly  raked  into  the  soil  and  then 
covered  with  a  winter  overcoat  of  strawy 
stable  manure.  Flower  and  shmb  beds 
were  also  treated  to  a  coat  of  the  same 
material.  The  total  cost  of  hired  labor, 
hauling,  and  manure  was  about  fifteen 
dollars,  the  owner  doing  much  of  the 
lighter  work  himself. 

Nursery  catalogues  were  plentiful  in 
that  cottage  the  following  winter,  and 
wife  and  children  soon  caught  the  enthu- 
siasm of  creating  a  home  out  of  raw 
material.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the  nursery 
list  which  was  finally  evolved  from  the 
chaos  of  printed  pages,  price  lists,  and 
bewildering  illustrations . 

Shrubs  and  Bedding  RosEts.— Althea,  white, 
pink,  one  each;  Deutzia,  Pride  of  Rochester, 
one;  Flowering  Almond,  white,  pink,  one  each; 
Hydrangea,  Paniculata  Grand,  three;  Lilac, 
white,  purple,  two  each;  Syringa,  Philadelphus, 
one;    Spirea,   Van    Honttei,  three;    Snowball, 


Japan,  one;  Weigelia,  Rosea,  one;  Roses — 
American  Beauty,  Baroness  Rothschild,  General 
Washington,  John  Hopper,  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Mrs.  Crawford,  Mabel  Morrison,  Marshall  P. 
Wilder,  Paul  Neyron,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Margaret 
Dickson,  La  France,  one  each. 

Climbing  Roses  and  Vines. — Roses,  Crimson 
Rambler,  Yellow  Rambler,  Queen  of  Prairie, 
Baltimore  Belle,  one  each;  Clematis,  Jackmani, 
Paniculata,  one  each;  Honeysuckle,  Monthly 
(red),  and  Hall's  (white),  one  each:  Wistaria, 
Chinese  blue,  one. 

Trees.— Birch,  cut-leaved,  white,  one;  Ca- 
talpa,  Speciosa,  one;  Norway  Spruce,  Arbor 
Vitae,  two  each. 

Miscellaneous.— Grapes,  Concord,  Niagara, 
Brighton,  Delaware,  one  each;  Peonies,  as- 
sorted colors,  six. 

Flower-Seeds.  —  Phlox,  Drummondi,  one 
package;  Petunias,  single,  assorted  colors,  one 
package;  Pansies,  one  package;  Moming-Glories, 
one  package;  Castor  Beans,  one  package. 

The  total  expense  of  the  above  was 
$13.85,  with  express  charges  extra. 
'*Mail-order  size  plants''  had  very  wisely 
been  ignored,  and  the  larger  * 'express 
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sizes"  selected  instead.  The  idea  was: 
First,  to  get  large,  well-rooted  stock 
which  would  give  the  best  effect  in  the 
shortest  possible  time;  second,  to  select 
hardy  perennial  varieties  requiring  the 
least  care,  and  which,  once  started,  would 
increase  in  size  and  beauty  each  succeed- 
ing year;  third,  especially  to  include 
varieties  flowering  in  late  summer  and 
fall  when  the  average  house-yard  is  bare 
of  bloom;  and  fourth,  to  exclude  all 
doubtful  or  expensive  items.  The  idea 
in  the  matter  of  seeds  was  to  give  particu- 
lar attention  to  a  few  long-blossoming, 
reliable  varieties,  rather  than  to  attempt 
a  little  of  everything. 

In  the  spring,  each  plant  and  tree  was 
carefully  set  out  in  accordance  with  the 
plan,  and  the  litter  was  raked  from  the 
lawn.  The  flower-seeds  were  started 
early  in  shallow  boxes  in  the  house,  and 


when  two  or  three  inches  high,  the  re- 
sulting plants  were  transplanted  to  their 
own  special  beds  outdoors.  All  through 
the  summer  the  soil  was  kept  mellow 
around  each  plant  or  tree,  for  modern 
horticulturists  have  found  that  constant 
cultivation  will  largely  take  the  place  of 
irrigation. 

The  elements  from  which  these  attract- 
ive results  were  derived  are:  First, 
gracefully  curved  walks  with  neatly 
trimmed  edges;  second,  an  abundance 
of  flowering  vines  around  porches  and 
house;  third,  large  masses  of  bloom  in 
distinctive  beds;  fourth,  massing  the 
shrubs  and  larger  growing  things  to  the 
rear  and  sides  of  the  grounds,  leaving 
as  far  as  possible  unbroken  expanses  of 
lawn;  and  fifth,  a  back  yard  neatly 
planted  and  kept. 

WALTER  EDWIN   ANDREWS. 
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Oak  Cradle  from  an  Old  Worcestershire  Manor,  about  1660 


THE  FURNITURE  OF    OUR    FOREFATHERS  — A    REVIEW 


IN  commentiDg  upon  the  early  an- 
nouncement of  this  work  I  ventured 
to  prophesy  that  this  was  to  be  a  work 
of  real  importance,  the  **last  word'' 
on  the  subject.  The  ^'last  word*'  being 
used  in  its  broad  significance  as  the  *^best 
word,  nothing  left  to  say,"  not  literally 
last,  as  I  hope  to  write  more  or  less  on 
the  subject  for  some  time  to  come  my- 
self, and  hope  others  will  do  so  also. 
There  were  many  years  during  which  the 
publications  of  Chippendale  were  the  in- 
dispensable adjunct  of  any  cabinet-shop. 
It  seems  to  me  that  these  volumes  are, 
from  now  on,  quite  as  indispensable  to 
every  cabinet-maker  and  furniture  fac- 


tory. Their  wealth  of  illustrations  and 
description  is  a  mine  of  suggestions  to 
the  quick-witted.  We  have  reproduc- 
tions of  all  kinds  of  colonial  furniture, 
or  thought  we  had  until  now ;  but  here 
are  new  shapes,  new  designs,  and  attract- 
ive variations.  While  so  much  that  is 
irresistibly  charming  and  unquestionably 
good  is  still  at  our  service,  rejuvenated, 
or  capable  of  being  rejuvenated,  the 
question  is.  Why  try  anything  new,  why 
the  **art  nouveau"  elsewhere  treated  of 
in  this  number! 

These  publications  become,  as  it  were, 
the  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible  of  furni- 
ture.    Still,  though  we  have  a  constant 
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there  in  this 
new  art  may 
be  found  in- 
spirations and 
suggestions  of 
real  value.  The 
designer  will 
very  properly 
reject  all  that 
is  morbid,  fan- 
tastic, and  re- 
volting  in 
both. 

In  architec- 
ture we  have 
the  great  clas- 
sical period  of 
Greece  from 
which  to  view 
all  succeeding 
epochs,  and  to 
say  "good''  or 
**bad,''butthe 
civilization  of 
that  day  did 
not  demand 
the  creation  of 
much  furni- 
ture. The 
period  of 
which  "The 
Furniture  of 
our  Pore  - 
fathers''  treats 
stands,  and  I 
believe  always 
must  stand, 
toward   the 

Library  Chair  of  Benjamin  Franklin.    Now  Used  as  Chair  for  cabinet  -  mak- 

President  of  American  Philosophical  Society  er's  art  in  the 

same  light  as 
standard  in  these  landmarks  of  litera-  the  classical  period  does  toward  archi- 
ture,  we  may  now  and  then  while  away  tecture;  it  is  the  surely  good  and  beauti- 
a  few  moments — not  entirely  without  ful,  to  which  by  intelligent,  not  servile, 
"profit,"  shall  I  sayf — better,  perhaps,  comparison  all  future  furniture  must  be 
*  'amusement" — over  the  Yellow  Book  and     compared. 

Aubrey  Beardsley.  L^ Art  Noiiveau  is  the  This  is  the  furniture  of  the  renais- 
Aubrey  Beardsley  of  furniture  design,  sance  period;  and  as  painting,  the  high- 
Yet,  just  as  Beardsley  revealed  the  pos-  est  form  of  art,  is  still  judged  by  the 
sibilities  of  line-work  and  the  massing  standards  then  set  up,  so  furniture  will 
of  black  and  white  to  such  an  extent  that  be  judged  by  such  designs  as  these  for 
no  future  illustrator  or  decorative  artist  many  generations  to  come, 
may  ignore  his  influence,  so  here  and         If  the  book  is  of  value  to  those  in  the 
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trade,  it  ap- 
peals no  less 
strongly  to 
several  other 
classes :  to  the 
collector,  for 
here  are  new 
types  and  val- 
uable data;  to 
the  antiqua- 
rian, for  here 
is  informa- 
tion, gleaned 
with  much 
labor  from  old 
deeds,  letters, 
and  wills, 
showing  the 
prices  of  vari- 
ous household 
belongings  in 
our  younger 
colonial  pe- 
riod, and  in- 
dicating very 
conclusively 
the  way  our 
forbears  were 
wont  to  live  in 
those  strenu- 
ous days  of 
old.  No  less 
appealing  are 
the  books  to 
the  mere  dilet- 
tante, for  here 
are  many  stray 
bits  of  infor- 
mation which 
readily  may  be 
used  to  point 


Franklin's  Chair,  with  Skat  Turned  up  to  Form  a  Step-L adder 


a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale,  and  to  the  arts 
and  crafts  workers,  for  the  new  designs 
in  wood- carvings  so  clearly  indicated  by 
the  surprisingly  clear  illustrations. 

It  is  first  of  all  a  magnificent  picture- 
book.  I  spent  an  hour  in  turning  over 
the  pages  with  a  child  of  six,  and  she 
was  interested  all  the  time.  I  fear  pic- 
ture-books very  often  are  the  most  ap- 
pealing to  the  general  public ;  certainly 
when  treating  wholly  of  these  subjects. 
The  House  Beautiful  itself  is  much 


used  merely  as  a  picture-book,  so  much 
so  that  doubtless  many  good  folks  will 
even  fail  to  read  this  review,  thereby 
missing  the  opportunity  of  learning  of 
this  much  more  voluminous  feast  for 
eyes  that  see  but  ears  that  hear  not. 

Fearing  this  still  strong  delight  in 
hieroglyphics,  or  picture-writing,  I  have 
secured  permission  to  reproduce  several 
illustrations  as  a  bait  to  the  class  in 
question,  and  shall  only  mention  a  few 
of  the  noteworthy  statements  and  quote 
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one  or  two  quaint  paragraphs  which  may 
assist  the  few  who  deign  to  read  to 
gather  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
work. 

The  furniture  of  our  forefathers  could 
not  help  but  be  very  much  modified  and 
affected  by  the  historical  action  of  the 
time,  so  the  book  touches  very  lightly 
upon  the  condition  of  each  colony,  and 
the  social  state  in  which  the  colonist 
lived.  The  most  legible  records  of  the 
times  are  found  in  wills  and  inventories 
of  the  day,  from  which,  among  other 
things,  we  find  that  Justinian  Snow,  of 
St.  Mary's,  Maryland,  left  in  May,  1639, 
a  bed,  which  was  described  as  standing  in 
her  parlor,  valued  at  five  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco,  or  equivalent  to 
about  five  hundred  dollars  of  our  money. 
This  one  entry  will  indicate  many  things 
to  the  antiquarian.  There  are  few  even 
among  our  most  luxurious  houses  to-day 
that  possess  a  five  hundred-dollar-bed, 
and  here  was  one  on  the  frontier  in 
Maryland  in  1639.  The  bed  stood  in  the 
parlor  also,  and  was  evidently  the  piece 
de  resistance  of  the  whole  house.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  ancient  usages  made 
of  the  bedroom  a  sort  of  audience-cham- 
ber, in  which  numerous  ceremonies 
habitually  took  place.  We  know  of  these 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Marie  Antoinette 
in  Prance,  and  cannot  wonder  that  the 
same  ideas  were  still  in  existence  in 
lower  circles  of  society.  The  gorgeous- 
ness  of  the  beds  and  bed-chambers  was 
one  of  the  features  of  feudal  times. 

'*The  widow  of  the  Black  Prince  leaves 
*to  my  dear  son,  the  King'  (Richard  I.) 
/my  new  bed  of  red  velvet,  embroidered 
with  ostrich  feathers  of  silver  and  heads 
of  leopards  of  gold,  with  boughs  and 
leaves  issuing  out  of  their  mouths;  to 
my  dear  son  Thomas,  Earl  of  Kent,  my 
bed  of  red  camak,  paied  with  red  and 
rays  of  gold;  to  my  dear  son  John 
Holland,  a  bed  of  red  camak.'  "  It  is  a 
slight  typographical  error  to  substitute 
**him  of  the  lion's  heart"  for  that  poor 
degenerate  Richard  II.;  a  substitution, 
had  it  taken  place  in  real  life,  would 
surely  have  changed  the  map  of  Europe 
and  the  histories  of  Prance  and  England. 


Purther  on.  Sir  Walter  Manney  is 
quoted  without  comment  as  bequeathing 
in  1371  **all  my  beds  and  dossers  in  my 
wardrobe,  excepting  my  folding  bed, 
paly  of  blue  and  red."  Here  is  news, 
indeed;  a  folding  bed  in  1371!  There 
are  frequent  excerpts  given  of  old  wills 
which  but  enforce  the  idea  already  given 
of  the  great  beauty  and  luxury  of  the 
beds  of  the  Middle  Ages,  including  em- 
broideries of  roses,  coats  of  arms,  lions, 
and  butterflies.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  during  the  Tudor  period  it  was 
customary  to  name  beds,  and  Wolsey 
had  one  called  **Infantilege"  and  another 
called  **The  Sun,"  just  as  our  early  loco- 
motives were  named,  and  children  still 
coast  with  sleds  named  **Dexter"  and 
**Maud  S."  The  frontispiece  of  Part  I 
is  a  bed  of  carved  oak  of  English  origin, 
and  dated  1593,  which  seems  to  have 
been  made  for  men  of  the  heroic  age, 
being  seven  feet  four  inches  high,  seven 
feet  eleven  inches  long,  and  five  feet 
eight  inches  wide.  I  once  was  shown  in 
a  department  store  a  folding-bed  which 
was  called  **a  family  bed" ;  perhaps  this 
was  one  also.  Surely  the  * 'great  bed  of 
Ware"  was  intended  for  more  than  one 
generation,  for  it  was,  or  is,  for  it  is  still 
preserved,  seven  feet  six  inches  high  by 
ten  feet  nine  inches  long  and  ten  feet 
nine  inches  wide.  No,  these  are  not 
notes  on  ''how  to  furnish  a  small  city 
flat." 

Part  II  commences  with  Pennsyl- 
vania, though  its  frontispiece  is  a  charm- 
ing photograveur  of  Washington's  room 
at  Mount  Vernon,  the  epitome  of  what  a 
bedroom  should  be,  I  shall  maintain 
against  the  world. 

"Even  prior  to  1700  the  house  of  the 
well-to-do  planter  in  Pennsylvania  was 
by  no  means  bare  or  lacking  in  comfort, 
but  we  miss  the  army  of  chairs  and  the 
china  that  were  to  be  found  in  the  colo- 
nies farther  south.  There  is  an  atmos- 
phere of  greater  reserve  and  less  liberal 
hospitality  in  the  household  goods  of 
Penn's  followers  than  we  flnd  in  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  and  Carolina.  The 
furniture,  however,  is  evidently  the 
same,  both  in  style  and  material,  and 
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most  of  it  comes  from  England/'  This 
is  the  old  complaint,  now  almost  a  plati- 
tude, about  the  liberality  and  hospitality 
of  the  southern  colonies.  It  is  doubtless 
founded  upon  the  facts,  as  indeed  we 
may  see  to  this  day.  Yet  the  explanation 
has  always  seemed  to  me  rather  simple. 
The  New  England  and  Pennsylvania 
colonists  were  a  serious  and  sober-minded 
folk,  intent  upon  worshiping  their  God 
devoutly  and  fighting  the  devil  at  every 
turn.  Such  creeds  as  they  professed 
were  not  of  the  kind  to  develop  mellow 
social  intercourse,  nor  convivial  friend- 
ships. I  have  always  noted  that  two  men 
who  as  strangers  have  passed  together  a 
''night  of  crime''  are  henceforth  the  most 
intimate  of  friends— boon  companions. 
The  southern  colonists  had  few  scruples. 
Money  came  easily,  time  was  light  upon 
their  hands,  and  they  were  a  roystering 
and  gaming  crew.  Every  one  who  could 
singa  **go^,"  or  rather  a  bad,  song,  who 
could  drink  his  friends  under  the  table 
and  be  up  betimes  the  next  morning 
none  the  worse  for  his  potions,  was  a 
good  fellow  indeed.  It  is  hard  to  be 
hospitable  with  people  who  drink  pop 
and  betake  themselves  to  bed  with  the 
chickens. 

The  story  about  Baron  Manheim  on 
page  90  shows  the  continuity  of  human 
nature,  and  we  should  celebrate  the 
Baron  as  the  first  to  establish  ''a  slum 
settlement"  in  this  country,  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  have  the  employees  of  his 
great  glass  factory  come  to  his  house  at 
regular  intervals,  where  he  taught  them 
music.  It  is  said  that  in  Philadelphia 
carpets  were  not  in  common  use  until  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century;  'Ve 
are  told  the  floors  were  sanded"  (as  they 
are  in  New  Orleans  to-day  in  many  of 
the  restaurants)  ''and  that  the  sand  man 
went  his  rounds  regularly,  and  that  the 
housewives  or  servants  sprinkled  the 
sand  on  the  floor  through  a  sieve  or 
arranged  it  in  patterns  with  deft  turns 
of  the  broom.  The  walls  were  white- 
washed, until  about  1745,  when  we  find 
one  Charles  Hargrave  advertising  wall- 
paper, and  a  little  later  Peter  Fleeson 
manufacturing      paper-hangings      and 


papier-mach^  moldings  at  the  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  streets." 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  on  page  103  a 
confirmation  of  one  of  my  favorite  argu- 
ments. I  have  always  contended  that 
the  good  taste  and  fitness  of  things  colo- 
nial were  due  to  deliberate  judgment  on 
the  part  of  our  forefathers,  and  not,  as 
has  been  frequently  asserted  by  lovers 
of  profuse  ornamentation,  due  to  their 
lack  of  opportunities. 

Miss  Sarah  Eve  entered  in  her  journal 
in  1773:  "Feb.  10th  we  stept  into  Mrs. 
Parish's  for  a  moment  and  tiien  went  to 
Mrs.  Stretch's.  We  were  much  pleased 
with  our  visit  and  her  new  house;  the 
neatness  and  proportions  of  the  furniture 
corresponding  so  well  with  the  size  of  the 
house  that  here  one  may  see  elegance  in 
miniature.  I  don't  mean  the  elegance 
of  a  palace,  but  of  simplicity  which  is  pre- 
ferable— the  one  pleases  the  eye  but 
flatters  the  vanity,  the  other  pleases  the 
judgment  and  cnerishes  nature.  As  I 
walked  through  this  home  I  could  not 
help  saying  this  surely  might  be  taken 
for  the  habitation  of  Happiness."  The 
italics  are  mine,  and  I  wish  amateur  pho- 
tography had  been  invented  before  1773, 
and  that  Miss  Eve  had  preserved  some 
pictures  of  this  small  but  appropriately 
furnished  colonial  house,  "the  habitation 
of  Happiness," 

The  versatile  Benjamin  Franklin  again 
turns  up  in  the  guise  of  a  house-deco- 
rator. We  know  he  invented  the  open 
stove  that  passes  yet  by  his  name,  and 
we  have  here  a  picture  of  a  comfortable 
library  chair  upholstered  in  leather,  of 
which  one  has  only  to  raise  the  seat 
which  folds  up  against  the  back  to  have 
a  convenient  step-ladder. 

Miss  Singleton  makes  one  statement 
the  historical  accuracy  of  which  is  doubt- 
ful. Attheveryendof  Part  II,  page  151, 
she  says :  '  'New  Orleans,  at  first  a  penal 
settlement,"  etc.  Though  there  were 
doubtless  many  men  and  women  who 
were  forcibly  deported  from  France  to 
be  sent  out  to  the  colonies.  New  Orleans 
was  no  more  a  penal  settlement  than 
other  early  colonial  cities  to  which  crimi- 
nals were  exiled  as  bond-servants. 

OLIVER  COLEMAN. 
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The  Housb  Bkautipul 


The  editor  of  this  department  will  be  glad  to  describe 
in  detail  the  decoration  of  a  single  room,  or  to  give  gen- 
eral BuggestioDs  for  several  rooms,  in  reply  to  each  letter. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  charge  a  small  fee  for  detailed  plans 
for  an  entire  floor  or  for  the  house  as  a  whole.  Whenever 
the  address  isjKiven  and  stamps  are  inclosed,  replies  will 
be  sent  by  mail  within  three  weeks. 


I  am  building  a  country-house,  and  would 
like  to  ask  your  advice  regarding  colors  for  three 
rooms  on  the  first  floor.  My  living-room  is  24 
by  40  feet;  billiard-room,  15  by  20  feet,  not  in- 
eluding  a  bay-window,  which  is  four  feet  deep; 
dining  room,  20  by  25  feet;  all  with  twelve-foot 
six-inch  ceilings,  and  with  beams  across  ceilings 
eighteen  inches  deep  and  seven  feet  apart;  laths 
and  rough  plaster  between  beams  and  on  side- 
walls.  . 

Windows  open  out,  and  are  leaded  diamond- 
shaped  glass;  the  windows  in  living-room  open 
to  floor,  and  are  seven  feet  high,  with  three- 
foot  stationary  window  above.  I  would  like  to 
stain  all  woodwork  in  this  room,  except  floors, 
in  imitation  of  weathered  oak.  All  rooms  con- 
necrby  open  archways.  Oil-finished  Georgia 
pine  floors  are  laid  throughout  house. 

There  is.  an  old-fashioned  brick  fireplace  for 
four-foot  logs  in  living-room,  and  a  stairway 
leading  up  to  a  balcony  on  the  same  side  of 
room  as  fireplace,  and  extending  across  room  to 
it,  balcony  being  between  living-room  and 
billiard-room.  From  the  end  of  balcony  there 
are  stairs  up  to  second  floor. 

To  get  to  billiard-room  or  dining-room  you 
have  to  go  under  balcony  and  through  an  arch. 
I  thought  of  painting  walls  in  this  room  (living- 
room)  a  dark  moss-green,  and  the  plaster 
between  beams  a  Chinese  yellow.  All  furni- 
ture in  room  will  be  old-fashioned  heavy 
weathered  oak. 

Billiard-room  opens  off  of  living-room  and 
dining-room,  and  woodwork  is  Georgia  pine. 
There  is  a  buffet  built  in  at  side  of  brick  fire- 
place and  grille- work  in  one  of  the  openings 
under  balcony.  I  am  thinking  of  staining  all 
woodwork  in  this  room,  except  floors,  Flemish, 
and  painting  walls  a  cardinal  red,  and  ceiling 
between  beams  an  ivory — or  would  you  suggest 


make  the  bay-window  a  cozy  corner. 

Dining-room  has  an  old-fashioned  brick  fire- 
place on  one  side  of  room,  and  sideboard  built 
in  on  other.  There  is  a  shelf,  seven  feet  from 
fioor,  around  entire  room.  I  would  like  to  finish 
this  room  in  Flemish,  except  fioors,  with  walls 
a  Delft  blue,  and  white  ceiling  between  beams, 
or  some  brighter  color  on  ceiling  if  possible. 
I  wish  to  make  this  room  a  Dutch  room,  and 
will  use  (photogravure)  copies  of  Bembrandts, 
with  wide  Flemish  frames,  and  on  shelf  will 
have  steins.  Delft  plates,  etc.,  and  all  furniture 
in  room  will  be  antique  Dutch,  Flemish  finish. 
Am  I  all  right,  or  all  wrongf  If  my  color 
scheme  is  right  for  the  rooms,  I  will  see  that 
rugs  and  draperies  harmonize.  _ 

The  color  scheme  you  have  in  mind  for  your 
country-house  seems  to  us  particularly  good. 
We  have  but  one  change  to  make,  and  that  is  in 
the  treatment  of  the  billiard-room.  With 
Flemish  oak  woodwork  and  deep  red  side-walls, 
we  would  advise  red  between  the  beams  of  the 
ceiling  rather  than  ivory-white,  that  the  room 
be  kept  severely  Dutch,  that  no  Turkish  draper- 
ies enter  the  room,  and  that  Mr.  Jar  vis's  horn 
lanterns  be  substituted  for  the  Venetian  ones. 
We  have  a  special  dislike  for  such  oozy  comers 
as  your  description  suggests.  The  fioors  should 
be  stained  Flemish  in  both  billiard-room  and 
the  dining-room,  and  that  they  be  liberally 
covered  with  rugs  to  prevent  what  would  other- 
wise be  too  black  an  effect. 


Will  you  give  me  some  help  in  furnishing  my 
house.  It  is  new  and  the  rooms  are  small,  but 
it  is  cozy  and  well  lighted. 

The  parlor  is  13  by  15;  is  papered  with  light 
paper  of  a  rather  nondescript  kind;  the  wood- 
work is  white.  I  do  not  care  to  change  the 
paper  at  present.  I  have  two  easy  and  two 
straight-back  mahogany  chairs  upholstered  in 
red  silk  plush.  The  fioor  is  a  very  poor  one, 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  cover  it  with  a  carpet. 
What  kind  of  lace  or  muslin  curtains  shall  I 
buy?  How  shall  I  dress  the  windows"?  I  have 
a  few  oil-paintings  of  small  size,  and  I  have  two 
or  three  very  good  photographs  I  could  use  on 
the  wall— which  would  be  best?    What  color  and 
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material  shall  I  use  for  portieres?  My  diniug- 
room  is  terra-ootta,  with  a  red  figure  in  the 
pattern;  the  woodwork  is  cypress;  the  floor  has 
a  hardwood  border.  The  hall  is  8  by  10,  the 
paper  is  blue,  and  the  woodwork  is  a  light, 
cheap-looking  oak  or  pine.  I  have  one  Tur- 
kish rug,  size  about  one  and  one-quarter  by  one 
and  three-quarters  yards  for  this  place. 

The  upper  rooms  are  for  chambers,  and  I 
know  pretty  well  how  I  want  these.  We  have 
many  books,  but  I  do  not  know  where  to  put 
them.  We  have  four  of  Prang's  reproductions 
of  paintings.  I  do  not  fancy  them,  as  they  are 
large,  but  I  suppose  I  must  use  them.  Can  you 
suggest  wheref  I  have  several  pieces  of  old- 
blue  china  and  two  pewter  porringers.  Would 
these  be  available  for  decorative  purposes  with 
my  terra-cotta  dining-roomt 

Until  the  paper  on  your  parlor  walls  is 
renewed  it  wiU  be  impossible  for  your  room  to 
be  satisfactory.  We  are  unable  to  advise  you 
in  regard  to  the  carpet  and  furnishings,  as  you 
tell  us  nothing  about  the  coloring  of  the  paper 
beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  nondescript.  We 
imagine  that  it  may  be  pale  ecru,  with  gilt  or 
some  other  combination  equally  hopeless.  We 
think  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  money  to 
labor  over  the  small  belongings  of  a  room  when 
the  foundation  is  frankly  bad. 

As  you  wish  to  make  changes  slowly,  and  at 
as  small  an  expense  as  possible,  we  advise  you 
to  begin  with  the  paper,  choosing  a  cartridge  of 
plain,  strong  tone,  and  gradually  bring  the  rest 
of  the  room  into  line  with  it.  Th9  manogany 
chairs  will  look  well  with  many  schemes  of 
color,  but  the  red  plush  upholstery  should  be 
removed.  With  green  cartridge-paper,  the 
chairs  could  be  temporarily  covered  with  green 
denim,  and  later  give  place  to  a  more  lasting 
fabric.  Oliver  Coleman,  in  the  December 
House  Beautiful,  speaks  of  a  floor-covering 
that  would  be  very  suitable  for  your  room. 
You  could  use  it  as  a  big  rug,  having  the  floor 
stained  mahogany.  Curtains  of  sheer  muslin 
would  be  effective  here,  and  more  in  keeping 
with  the  room  than  lace  ones.  The  dining-room 
paper  of  terra-cotta  and  red  seems  a  harsh 
combination,  but  possibly  the  paper  has  the 
effect  of  two  shades  of  terra-cotta.  Your  plan 
for  the  alcove  is  very  good.  The  curtains 
should  be  simple — white  or  cream  net,  with 
outer  hangings  of  terra-cotta  denim.  The  floors 
throughout  the  lower  part  of  the  house  should 
be  stained  alike.  The  hall  seems  to  us  a  little 
difficult  to  treat  until  the  paper  has  been 
changed.  A  strong,  plain  color  would  help 
immensely. 

You  are  fortunate  to  have  so  many  books. 
They  should  be  placed  in  low  bookcases  lining 
the>wall,  and  as  you  live  in  a  clean  country  the 
shelves  should  not  be  covered.  Use  the  screen 
where  you  have  a  decided  use  for  one.  If  you 
do  not  care  for  the  Prang  reproductions,  do  not 
use  them.  Many  houses  would  be  vastly  im- 
proved if  all  the  pictures  were  banished.  A  few 
good  pictures  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of 
a  room,  but  they  must  be  well  framed  and  hung 
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Borne  BpeouiFnmitnre  for  Summer  Homes 

MURAL  DECORATIONS 
FURNISHINGS  fob  tee  HOUSE 

Papers  and  Fabrics  for  Walls 

Famlture,  Bags,  Specially  Designed  Leather  Por- 
tieres. Screens  and  Pillows,  English  Ohinties 
and  Muslins  for  Ooontry  Honses,  Korean 
Pottery,  Copper  Lamps  and  Shades 

Estimates  Made  on  Application 
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Undoubtedly  and  without  question  the  very  best  value  ever 
offered  to  our  customers.  The  frame  is  of  massive  design,  new 
and  original,  workmanship  first 'class.  Front  and  sides  of 
frame  are  richly  carved,  has  large,  comfortable  arm?,  curved 
back,  patent  detachable  hinge  attachment,  closed  safety  ratchet 
rod  support.  Chair  is  finished  in  golden  oak,  Flemii^h  oak,  or 
mahogany.  Loose  reversible  cushions,  hair  filled,  and  covered 
in  the  newest  and  choicest  patterns  of  velours,  plain  or  fiijured. 
Seat  is  supported  on  thoroughly  tempered  steel  springs,  thereby 
securing  a  luxuriance  of  comfort  not  obtainable  tn  any  Q  7^ 
article  of  library  or  parlor  furniture  at  double  the  price  V"  I  t^ 
COR.  WABASH  AND  ADAMS  -  CHICAGO 
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jtidicioasly.  The  photographs  should  be  framed 
withoat  mats,  in  simple  dark  bands  of  wood, 
and  should  not  be  placed  near  the  oils.  The 
old-blue  china  and  pewter  will  look  well  in  a 
comer  cupboard  in  your  dining  room. 

Please  suggest  the  cheapest  way  that  we 
could  finish  living-room  and  dining-room.  If 
calcimine  is  used,  would  it  be  better  to  have 
walls  rough-plasteredt 

Furniture  in  living-room  is  old  mahogany 
sofa,  three  chairs,  and  ottoman,  covered  with 
blue  corduroy  like  inclosed  sample.  I  have  one 
oriental  rug  about  5  by  9,  mixture  of  old-blue, 
red,  green,  and  brown,  and  shall  use  either 
terry  or  matting  on  floors.  If  terry,  what  color 
would  yoii  suggest? 

Dining-room  furniture  is  walnut;  largo  rug, 
with  red  and  blue  predominating.  I  have  a  red 
Navajo  blanket  which  I  wish  to  use  on  dining- 
room  wall,  if  possible.  What  should  I  use  for 
portieres  between  the  roomst 

The  sample  of  corduroy  inclosed  is  an  excel- 
lent shade,  and  if  you  can  reproduce  it  in  cal- 
cimine on  rough  plaster  the  effect  will  be 
pleasing  and  nnusual.  If,  however,  the  calci- 
mine is  cold  and  lacks  depth,  it  would  be  wise 
to  discard  blue  altogether  and  use  a  strong,  deep 
green  on  both  rooms.  Blue  and  green,  when 
carefully  handled,  make  a  very  artistic  combi- 
nation. The  forti^res  between  the  rooms 
should  be  of  a  solid  color  like  the  walls.  If  the 
Navigo  blanket  is  one  of  the  old  ones,  colored 
with  vegetable  dyes,  it  will  doubtless  be  effect- 
ive against  your  green  background.  The 
modem  Navajos,  with  their  crude  aniline  dyes, 
seem  to  us  out  of  the  question  in  any  room,  and 
only  suitable  for  rugs  on  a  summer  piazza. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  value  of 
a  plate  in  deep  blue  and  bluish  white  marked 
on  the  back  J.  Wedgwood.  The  name  is  writ- 
ten in  a  circle  on  a  sort  of  belt  design.  The 
plate  has  very  little  decoration,  except  the  deep 
blue  border,  and  the  glaze  is  very  fine.  Can 
you  recommend  to  me  a  book  which  would  be 
a  guide  in  buying  old  chinaf  Is  there  any  real 
value  in  old  luster  of  a  dull  copper  color  with 
bands  having  raised  butterflies  and  baskets  of 
flowers  highly  colored?  Can  you  tell  me  the 
name  of  a  service  of  china  which  is  seventy- 
five  or  a  hundred  years  old,  if  not  much  olderf 
The  ground  is  clear  white;  the  decoration  con- 
sists of  a  basket  filled  with  fiowers  in  the  center 
of  each  piece  and  with  butterfiies  and  fiowers 
around  this.  On  the  edge  of  the  pieces  is  an 
open  decoration  (I  do  not  mean  that  the  ware  is 
pierced),  but  the  decoration  is  in  thin,  fine  lines 
in  a  set  pattern.  At  intervals  this  is  broken  by 
little  medallions  with  roses  in  them.  All  the 
decoration  is  in  grass-green  and  a  very  brilliant 

f^"^^-  H.  B. 

Your  plate  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  early 
Josiah  Wedgwood  pieces.  It  is  diflBcult  to  place 
a  price  on  it,  or  in  fact  on  any  bit  of  old  china, 
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as  association  is  such  an  important  consider- 
ation in  its  valae.  New  York  antique  dealers 
sell  similar  plates,  ten  inches  in  diameter,  from 
eight  dollars  to  twenty  dollars  apiece,  according 
to  their  state  of  preservation.  There  are  many 
books  that  would  be  a  guide  to  you  in  pur- 
chasing china.  Alice  Morse  Earless  delightful 
''China  Collecting  in  America"  is  very  helpful, 
and  so  is  BarbePs  ''Anglo-American  Pottery'' 
— the  latter  devoted  exclusively  to  historical 
blue  Staffordshire.  Jewett  is  a  standard  Eng- 
lish authority,  and  should  be  studied.  His 
opinions  regarding  the  origin  of  the  so-called 
Lowestoft  ware  are  of  great  value  to  the  stu- 
dent, and  the  fact  that  there  are  differences 
as  to  the  place  of  its  manufacture  only  adds  to 
the  charm  of  this  fascinating  china.  Another 
volume,  now  out  of  print,  is  "The  China  Hun- 
ter's Club."  The  Barber  book  is  becoming 
rare,  and  has  doubled  in  price  since  its  publica- 
tion a  year  ago.  It  is  printed  by  The  Clay 
Worker,  of  Indianapolis. 

Your  old  tea-set  is  either  French  or  English. 
It  is  hard  to  determine  which  without  seeing  a 
piece  of  it.  French  potters  used  gold  long 
before  English  potters  adopted  it.  The  color 
of  the  paste,  whether  pure  white  or  ivory,  would 
denote  the  age.  Brilliant  gold  with  green  is  an 
unusual  combination.  The  decoration  is  not 
especially  rare.  The  basket  motive  originated 
in  Holland,  and  is  found  on  many  early  bits  of 
Delft.  Later  English  potters  used  it,  and  it 
became  a  favorite  and  much  abused  design. 
Copper  luster  is  always  interesting  to  the  col- 
lector. The  many  imitations,  some  of  them 
surprisingly  good,  have  injured  the  commercial 
value  of  the  ware. 


Will  yon  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  the  best 
way  to  care  for  hudwood  floors,  finished  with 
varnish  and  rubbed  downf  Is  it  enough  to  wipe 
them  up  with  cool  water  once  a  weekf  We  go 
over  them  every  day  with  canton  flannel.  I  have 
read  of  wiping  them  up  with  kerosene,  but  I  do 
not  wish  to  use  it.  How  often  do  you  think  the 
floors  need  refinishingf  I  want  to  keep  them 
up  well.  I  would  be  very  grateful  for  your 
advice.  b.  w. 

Hardwood  floors  should  be  rubbed  with 
"Bucher's"  polish  once  in  three  months,  and  if 
they  have  been  properly  filled  and  waxed  in  the 
first  place,  no  other  cleaning  or  polishing  is 
necessary.  They  will  keep  in  order  for  years 
and  have  a  beautiful,  soft  finish.  Water  should 
never  be  used  on  a  waxed  floor,  and  kerosene 
under  no  conditions.  The  oil  in  the  latter  im- 
parts only  a  temporarv  gloss  and  is  injurious 
to  the  floor.  Bucher's  polish  should  be  applied 
with  a  weighted  brush;  further  directions 
accompany  each  box.  Floors  should  be  wiped 
each  day  with  a  soft  cloth. 


Mr.  French's  articles  on  "Old  New  England 
Furniture"  have  been  very  interesting  and 
instructive.  There  are,  however,  two  or  three 
points  I  should  like  more  fully  explained. 


jfnno«€$ 

COLONIAL     FURNirURC 
Mahogany    Bofas,    Cbaira^ 
Cables  and  mardrobc9»  alt      ______„ 

wntabic    antiques  and  In   u*incHKAMwww 
good  condition^  no  repro- 
ductions. H  very  handsome  Chippendale  8tde- 
hoard  and  China.Closet,  both  nuhogany. 

RARE  OLD  CHINA.    Lowestoft,  T:ortoi8e 
8helU  ^Iinton,  Mulberry,  8taffordshire»etc. 

Copper,  Brass  and  pewter 
Lamps  in  great  variety.  Some 
with  beautiful  opalescent  glass 
shades.  Jewish  Candelabra  five 
and  seven  branches*  oamovars, 
^fardintere's  and  other  old  Rus- 
sian Coppers.  H  very  large  col- 
lection of  pewter,  Brass  and 
Copper  Hntiques  of  all  sorts.    Ht  the  sign  of  | 

CDeCoMxr  Kettle,  ^^'  ™gjgjf«^«»^ 
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DINING-ROOM 

PICTURES 


SHOULD  BE 


Happy  or  humorous;  or  full  of 
color  and  action,  such  as 

FOX-HUNTING 

SCENES 

with  hounds  and  horses,  and  the 
riders  in  scarlet. 

We  are   pleased  at  all  times  to 

offer   suggestions   or  send 

things  on  approval. 
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Purchases  made  for  out-of- 
town  buyers 

Household  Furnishings  in  all  Departments: 

FURNITURE,  WALL  PAPERS, 

TEXTILES,  RUGS  AND 

POTTERY 

Samples  and  Photographs  by  mail 

MRS.  T.  S.  ROB  IE 
702   Marshall  Field  Building,  CHICAGO 


MR.  MOSHER'S  NEW 
LIST  OF  BOOKS  IN 
BELLES    LETTRES 


IS  NOT  ONLY  A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  IN 
BRIEF  OF  "THE  MOSHER  BOOKS," 
1891-1900,  INCLUSIVE,  BUT  AN  EX- 
QUISITE  LITTLE  BIBELOT  IN  IT- 
SELF.    SENT    POSTPAID    FOR  THE   ASKING. 


THOMAS  B.  MOSHER 

PORTLAND,     MAINS 


THE  SHOBT  BOUTE  TO 

Pan-American  Exposition 

AT  BUFFALO 

For  further  information,  reservation 
of  sleeping-car  berths,  etc.,  address 

J.  Y.  CALAHAN,  Gen'l  Agent, 

'ill  Adams  Street,  Chicago 


CORRESPONDENCE— CONTINXTED 


Of  what  period  does  the  glass  knob  indicate 
furnituTe  to  bef  Is  a  glass  knob  as  desirable  as 
a  brass  onef  Is  the  best  mahogany  fumitnre 
very  dark — wine  color  in  fact — or  a  yellow- 
brown,  mnch  lighter?  Is  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen dollars  an  exorbitant  price  for  an  old 
mahogany  secretary?  It  is  severe  in  style,  with 
small  glass  panes  in  the  doors,  and  the  original 
brass  handles,  excepting  two.  Could  you  give 
additional  advice  in  regard  to  old  desks  and 
secretariest  We  found  one — a  desk,  I  mean — 
said  to  be  two  hundred  years  old.  It  is  of  dark 
mahogany,  with  the  original  handles,  and  very 
fine;  claw  and  ball  foot.  Ought  or  can  an  old 
slope-top  desk  have  the  claw  and  ball  design? 
We  are  anxious  to  buy  a  good  desk  or  secretary. 
The  two  best  desks  cost  eij^hty-five  and  ninety 
dollars,  and  we  have  visited  every  store  in  New 
York.  These  prices  seem  high,  as  desks  are  not 
rare. 

We  wish  to  furnish  a  house  in  old  mahogany, 
but  fear  we  do  not  know  enough  about  the  sub- 
ject. We  hive  studied  Nye,  Lyon,  and  other 
authorities,  yet  find  ourselves  in  the  dark  in 
regard  to  many  details.  It  is  difficult  to  know 
just  how  much  a  thing  is  worth.  a   o  n 

The  glass  knobs  you  ask  about  belong  to  an 
early  period.  The  pear-shaped  ones  of  milky 
glass  are  contemporary  with  the  earliest  brass 
knobs,  a  picture  of  which  mi^y  be  found  in  Mr. 
French's  third  article  on  furniture.  Many  of 
the  glass  knobs  were  made  in  this  country,  and 
are  quite  out  of  place  on  Sheraton  and  Chippen- 
dale designs.  Their  proper  place  is  on  heavy 
colonial  pieces,  though  one  often  finds  them  in 
shops  on  furniture  of  an  English  and  later 
period.  They  are  beautiful  in  color,  and  when 
held  to  the  light  have  the  fire  of  an  opal.  The 
round  knobs  of  clear  glass,  having  sometimes  an 
escalloped  edge,  belonged  to  a  later  day,  and 
survived  until  the  middle  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. They  were  almost  as  large  as  door-knobs, 
and  about  as  interesting.  Many  old  bureaus 
have  mahogany  knobs,  and  a  word  should  be 
said  in  their  favor.  They  were  in  vogue  eighty 
years  ago,  and  are  now  coming  in  again. 
Collectors  are  learning  the  wisdom  of  retaining 
them  rather  than  ruthlessly  replacing  them 
with  new  brass  knobs  or  handles. 

Mahogany  having  the  rich  coloring  of  a  ripe 
horse  chestnut  is  the  most  desirable.  Crotch 
mahogany  shows  these  tones.  Much  that  is  old 
and  exceedingly  good  is  lighter,  but  the  very 
red  mahogany  should  be  avoided.  It  is  usually 
new.  In  regard  to  prices,  we  do  not  consider 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  exorbitant  for 
a  really  fine  secretary,  if  desirable,  and  by 
desirable  we  mean,  not  a  patched  article,  but 
one  which  is  genuinely  old  all  the  way  through, 
beautiful  in  color,  exceptional  in  design,  and 
still  having  the  original  knobs  or  handles.  It 
is  not  too  much.  From  your  letter  we  imagine 
the  desK  in  question  answers  this  description. 
You  can,  however,  find  much  that  is  desirable 
outside  of  New  York  at  lower  figures.  There 
are  many  places  in  New  England  and  the  South 
where  New  York  prices  are  unknown. 


recommenda  inexpensive  things  that  are  good.  _       TTTTT^vTiO 
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CORRESPONDENCE— Continued. 


Many  old  desks  with  sloping  lids  have  ball 
and  olaw  feet.  These  desks  are  usually  very 
high,  the  lid  being  regulated  for  a  stool  rather 
than  a  chair.  This  fact  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  one  contemplates  a  pur- 
chase, otherwise  one  may  become  the  possessor 
of  a  fine  piece  of  old  furniture,  but  an  utterly 
useless  writing-desk.  The  desks  without  the 
olaw  feet  are  lower,  and  therefore  more  con- 
venient. 


As  many  of  the  back  numbers  of  The  House 
Beautiful  are  out  of  print,  the  publishers  are 
now  offering  for  $3.00  one  year's  subscription  to 
The  House  Beautiful  and  "Successful 
Houses,"  a  book  containing  articles  with  over 
100  illustrations  reprinted  from  The  House 
Beautiful. 


MODERN  STYLE,  VOL.  II. 

Designs  in  general  use  in  Art  Nouveau,  $5.00. 


RUSSELL     STURGIS'     DICTIONARY    OF 
ARCHITECTURE,  Vol.  I. 

To  be  complete  in  three  volumes.    In  Cloth,   $18.00;   Half 
Morocco,  $30  00. 

Paris  Exposition  Furniture,  $12.00.    40  Plates. 
Paris  Exposition  Decoration,   12.00.    40  Plates. 

ON    HAND  AT 

G.  BROES  VAN  DORT, 

704.  218  LA  SALLE   STREET.  CHIOAQO.  ILL. 


I  Direct  from  Our  Fhdory  ■ 


The  ''Graeme''  Handy  Box  Seat 


$5.^ 


^n  Bars  this  elegant  BOX  HEAT,  direct  from  the 
I  y  factory,  frei^^t  prepaid.    To  be  returned  at 


our  expense^if  you  are  not  greatly  p] 

iny  room    ii_    

At  retail  it  would 


house,  or  for  the  office, 
coat  $10.00  to  $t«.oo. 

rBk*l«4«rvd  in  the  finest  moan,  deep  tufted,  and  covered 
with  Gobelin  Art  ticking  and  Art  denim  in  all  colors,  both 
plain  and  figured  goods.  Samples  sent  on  request.  lnmm*4 
with  brass  beadingand  brass  nails.and  is  fitted  with  smooth- 
running  casters.  Box  prettily  lined  with  contrasting  col- 
ors.  Has  loop  to  lift  the  cover  and  strap  to  hold  it  when  up. 
Sise.  86x17x14  inches  high.  Made  in  any  other  size  desired 
and  in  many  popular.  artiHtic  coverings.   Write  for  prices. 

W«  Prepay  Pr^lfht  to  points  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 


north  of  South  Carolina.   Points  beyond  equalized.  Write 

for  oaUlogue  showing  W I SDOW  SEATS,  HalI 

WAIST    BOXBS, 


for  oaUlogue  showing  WINDOW  seaTs,  halL  seats,  SHIRT- 
— ^—     COZT    C0RBBR8,  WARDROBE    liOlNUES,    etc. 


aQRAEMe  MPQ.  CO., 


M  S.  loflla  St..  QIUND  lUPIDS,  MICH. 


FURNISHINGS 


^t  the 
THE 
LANH 

'0£Mar{hall  Field 
^Building  <^ 

Colonial  China     Pewter,     Bra<? 
Copper,  Old    books, 

Hiflorical  Blue  Plai 

Catalogue  by  mail 

VIRGINIA     H    RpBl 


Sign  Of 

,  TKON 
-T  E  RJS[ 

CHICAGO  ^^ 
^^  ILLINOIS 

r,      Braf? 
>ooks,     h 
lies         TT 
mail       11 
HE      ^jL, 


EDITH  W.  SHERIDAN 


906^16  Marshall  Field  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Pomltaro  and  FabrloB 
Paintinff  and  Papering 
Interior  Woodwork 
Pottery  and  Metal  Work 


Simple  worlc  as  well  as  elaborate. 

Estimatee  and  designs  lurnisned. 


ALICE  E.  NEALE 


iioi>iio»-iio3-iio4 

34  Washington  Sraiir 

CHICAGO 


22  TniaTY-THiaD  Street  West 

Oppoate  Waldorf-Astoria 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Bldg. 


Interiors  Designed,  Decorated 
and  Furnished. 


A  Specialty  made  or 
Country  Houses. 


SPECIAL  STUFFS 


Selections  made  for  all  Interior 
Work. 


Rugs,  Porcelain  and  Antique  Silver. 
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OF  IMPORTANCE 


TO 

VISITORS 

TO 


THE  PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION 


THIS  SUMMER 


Six  Trains  Daily  from  Chicago 


Decorate  Your  Home 

Nothing-  is  more  appropriate  for  decoratinar  Dens, 
CcvBj  Corners,  Halls,  and  rooms  grenerally  than  onr 
reproductions  in  Papier  Mache  of  Ancient  Armor, 
Weapons,  Gauntlets,  Indian  Heads,  Masks,  Busts, 
Placques,  Pipes,  etc.  Besides  being'  truly  artistic 
they  are  practically  indestructible.  They  don't  peel, 
chipofiF  or  break,  like  iron  or  plaster.  They  are  so  light 
in  weight  that  a  small  tack  will  hold  them  in  place. 

Armor  816.  A  German  Shield  of  the  16th  Centura 
from  the  Ambras  col1ectton«Vienna.  The  scene  repre- 
sents, in  relief,  the  award  of  the  Apple  by  Paris,  on 
Mount  Ida.  This,  with  two  15th  Century  Swords  and 
fine  double  edge  Battle  Ax,  completes  the  piece.  4liS^ 
Size,  10x26  in.    Weight,  4  lbs.    Price,  delivered  ^VJ 

Oriental  Masks.  852  and  854  are  life  sixe  in  ^€> 
cuiors.    Weight,  6  oz.    Price  delivered,  each ^^ ^ 

Indian  Masks.  869  and  870.  6  in.  hierh,  \ti  Rf\^ 
colors.    Postpaid,  each ^\^C 

Indian  Masks.  873  '*Hattie  Tom'*  and  874  "Bro- 
ken Arm,"  are  life  size,  in  colors.  Weight,  6  oz.  |KO 
Price  delivered ^^ 

For  other  desig-ns   see   our   ads.    in   other    magazines. 

If  jour  dMier  hM  oon«  In  iiock  Mnd  m  hit  nam*.  tUt*  jour  wsnti  and  v# 
will  «>«  thai  j»a  %x%  »upv1l«<l.  Write  for  "ArtUtlo  D«coratioDf , "  a  l>oi>k1<-t 
•ent  free;  thowi  many  other  pieorfl.   R«(«f«iic«.  FTrit  Nai'l  Bank.  Milwaukee. 

NATIONAL  PAPIER  MACHE  WORKS.      IWatw SL  MilwaukM.WIt. 


lOYI 


ICTURE  MACHINES  AND  FILM 
LANTERNS  WANTED  fil*:: 

HABBACH  A  CO.,  800  FUberi  St.,  Pkil 


JAPANESE  ART  NOVELTIES 

Imported  direct  ftrom  Jtpan  by  Henry  Arden, 
88  West  22d  Street.  New  York.  Embroideries,  Sillc, 
Sillc  Crepes  in  colors,  Wall  Papers,  Grass  Cloths,  Cliinese 
Grass  Linen,  Gold  Paper  and  Pongees,  Japan,  Englidi,  Holland 
and  German  Pottery,  Danish  Glassware,  wood  Paper  and 
Cocoa  Baric  in  Sheets. 


CERAMICS 

Helen  M.  Topping 

ClasB  Days— Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Frldasrt 

Conventional  Designs  for  Tableware  given  special 
attention.    Suggestions  and  estimates  on  application 

Studio:  806  Marshall  Field  Bldg.,    -    OHIO  AGO 


FABLES  IN  SLANG 

By  OEOBaE  ADE 
Is  Bearing  its  one-hnndredth  thonsand 


'SUCCESSFUL  HOUSES  "gives  the  be»t  advice  on  interiopjgfl^^jf^yiVjtJOy  IfcT 
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THE  NEW  ART  FURNITURE  IN  FRANCE 

BY  JEAN   SCHOPFER. 


NEW  art  in  France  has  made  great 
progress  during  the  last  few 
years.  If  the  work  of  regen- 
eration was  begun  in  England, 
we  must  admit 
that  Prance  since 
then  has  made  up 
for  lost  time.  A 
pleiades  of  art- 
ists, both  sculp- 
tors and  painters, 
has  rushed  toward 
the  new  domain 
of  decorative  art. 
Certain  sculptors, 
Alexandre  Char- 
pentier,  for  in- 
stance, who  for- 
merly modeled 
little  busts  and 
groups  in  the  soli- 
tude of  his  studio, 
now  directs  a 
dozen  carpenters 
and  wood-sculp- 
tors. There  is 
still  a  demand  for 
busts  and  por- 
traits, but  an 
equally  large  one 

for  tables  and  chairs,  wood-panels,  man- 
tel-shelves, and  the  like.  So  has  it  been 
with  numerous  other  artists.  The  paint- 
ers' and  sculptors'  salon  has  been  obliged 
to  make  a  place  for  decorative  art  furni- 
ture and  bric-^-brac.  Who  could  have 
predicted  such  a  state  of  things  ten  years 
ago! 

We  are  at  last  able  to  abandon  the 
imitations  to  which  we  have  so  long  been 


Screen  Designed  by  G.  de  Feure 


accustomed.  For  many  years  our  fur- 
niture-makers had  limited  their  efforts 
to  copying  ancient  styles.  There  were 
copies  for  all  tastes  and  prices.  Work- 
men, fearfully 
skilful,  copied 
Biesener  cabinets 
and  Louis  XVI. 
commodes  so  clev- 
erly  that  they 
might  almost 
have  been  taken 
for  the  originals, 
while,  on  the  other 
hand,  great  dry- 
goods  stores  sold 
Henry  II.  dining- 
room  furniture,  a 
sideboard,  table, 
and  ten  chairs,  for 
fifty  dollars  the 
set.  Meanwhile 
we  had  no  art  of 
our  own. 

The  artists  who 
promised  us  a  new 
style  were  enthu- 
siastically encour- 
aged. We  awaited 
their  productions . 
There  was  —  there  is — a  certain  disap- 
pointment. Much  has  been  produced,  but 
somewhat  at  hazard ;  and  we  have  been 
offered  so  many  things  of  little  interest, 
grotesque  even,  that  the  public  is  evi- 
dently already  weary  of  **new  art.*' 

We  must  admit,  however,  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  task  and  stop  a  moment  to 
realize  the  conditions  in  which  a  work 
of  art  is  produced. 
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I  have  always  thought 
that  there  are  as  few 
chances  of  creating  a  real 
work  of  art  in  turning  only 
to  the  absolutely  original 
as  there  are  in  merely  copy- 
ing ancient  things.  His- 
tory shows  us  that  the  tran- 
sition was  slow  from  the 
Louis  XIV.  style  to  that  of 
the  Regency,  from  the  Re- 
gency to  the  Louis  XV.,  to 
the  Louis  XVL ,  and  then  to 
the  Empire.  Why  should 
it  be  different  with  us!  Do 
we  believe  that  we  can  cre- 
ate everything,  coming  as 
we  do  after  so  many  centu- 


SoFA,  WTTH  Gilded  Wood,  by  G.  db  Fexjrk 


Boudoir  Chair,  by  G.  db  Feure 


ries  which  have  all  originated  excellent 
models  of  decorative  art.  I  know  of  some 
designers  who  cannot  resign  themselves 
to  make  chairs  that  are  really  chairs,  true 
sofas,  or  beds  which  can  only  serve  as 
beds,  because  this  has  already  been  done, 
because  it  is  old,  because  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently original. 

We  must,  however,  appreciate  the  ne- 
cessity of  showing  a  little  common  sense, 
and  it  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  com- 
mon sense  and  taste  that  we  will  criti- 
cise from  time  to  time,  for  The  House 
Beautiful,  recent  productions  of  mod- 
ern art  in  France. 

The  reader  must  not  consider  the  fur- 
niture we  show  here  as  models,  but 
rather  as  interesting  experiments  of 
more  or  less  happy  result,  which  will 
help  us  to  praise  and  criticise. 

The  first  illustrations  are  of  some  fur- 
niture designed  by  Mr.  G.  de  Feure 
and  Mr.  Gaillard,  and  executed  in  the 
work-rooms  of  Mr.  Bing's  *'Art  Nou- 
veau'* — shall  we  call  it  shop  or  museum? 
In  the  Paris  exhibition  they  were  placed 
in  rooms  papered,  carpeted,  and  arranged 
especially  for  them.  We  have  chosen 
the  best  examples  from  each  room. 

The  screen  is  of  satisfactory  design 
and  color  scheme.  The  pale  gray  cloth, 
with  small  hand-embroidered  motives, 
and  the  corners  finely  embroidered  in 
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artistic  panels,  are  beautiful  in  tone. 
The  wood  is  carved  in  low  relief,  and 
gilded  in  tarnished  gold ;  the  whole  effect 
is  elegant  and  very  original.  Seen  as  it 
is  in  the  photograph,  the  screen  appears 
rather  heavily  fiiden  on  top,  and  plain  in 
comparison  at  the  lower  part.  This 
defect,  however,  becomes  a  quality  when 
we  remember  that  such  a  screen  is  usu- 
ally placed  as  background  for  little 
tables  and  chairs  or  a  sofa,  so  that  when 
in  place  the  base  would  have  no  reason 
to  be  embroidered,  would  be  hidden,  and 
its  decoration  appear  out  of  place. 

Other  examples  are  given  by  the  same 
designer,  G.  de  Feure;  they  form  part  of 
the  boudoir  furniture.  The  tapestries 
were  worked  by  Madame  Favre.  This 
is  one  of  the  rare  attempts  we  have  wit- 
nessed to  gild  new  art  furniture.  The 
effect  is  more  elegant  for  boudoir  and 
drawing-room,  especially  as  here  the 
gold  assumes  dim  tones,  and  presents 
nothing  of  the  garish  effect  of  the  gild- 
ing of  nowadays.  The  designs  are  grace- 
ful and  well  proportioned,  the  tapestry 
is  of  wonderful  workmanship,  finely  em- 
broidered in  all  colors  of  the  palest 
shades.  With  the  many  merits  of  this 
set  of  furniture,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 


Table  of  Gilded  Wood,  by  G.  de  Feure 


Chair,  by  E.  Colon u a 

designer  must  have  felt  the  charm  of  the 
old  Louis  XVI.  style;  in  general  aspect 
these  productions  very  slightly  resemble 
them.  However,  this  is  not  a  fault,  and 
every  detail  is  new.  A  characteristic 
feature  is  the  length  of  the  table-legs. 
In  this  there  is  nothing  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

A  really  solid  dining-room  chair  is 
this  by  Gaillard,  of  walnut  and  embossed 
leather.  Its  legs  are  well  braced,  a  little 
awkwardly  in  front,  for  the  brace  vaguely 
reminds  one  of  a  wishbone.  The  side 
brace  is  original  and  novel  in  its  sweep- 
ing curve.  The  chair's  evident  strength 
would  fill  the  amphj'trion's  heart  with 
tranquillity,  and  he  would  not  fear  to 
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Dressing-Table.    Designed  bt  G.  de  Feure 


see  the  stoutest  of  his  guests  seated 
upon  it. 

The  chair  and  table  in  two  other 
illustrations  are  from  Mr.  Bing's  also, 
but  were  not  exhibited  in  the  Parisian 
World's  Fair.  The  two  former  are  of 
lemon-tree  wood  in  its  natural  color,  and 
were  designed  by  Mr.  Colonua.  The 
chair-seat  is  covered  with  velvet,  and  the 
top  of  the  table  inlaid  in  diflPerent  colored 
woods.  They  are  destined  for  sitting- 
room  use. 

A  dressing-room  table  of  another  set 
shown  in  the  exhibition  is  also  repro- 
duced. It  is  of  beautiful  Hungarian 
ash-tree  wood;  the  side  mirrors  are 
hinged  and  may  be  turned  at  will. 

A  bedroom  set  also  formed  a  part 
of  the  exhibition  suite.  The  bed  is 
of  ash-tree  wood  and  walnut,  the  fibers 
of  the  wood  forming  natural  designs. 
The  embroidery  at  the  back  and  the  bed- 
cover are  worked  on  gray  tinted  cloth  in 
a  pale  pink  and  green  rose  design  in 
relief.  The  wardrobe  is  in  the  same 
woods,  and  its  interior  separations  are 
plainly  visible  from  the  exterior,  which 
is  a  certain  quality,  not  only  in  furni- 


ture, but  in  the  design  of 
houses  as  well.  These 
two  articles  of  furniture 
are  harmonious,  and  met 
with  a  merited  success  in 
the  Invalides  Section. 

Such  are  the  principal 
examples  of  artistic  fur- 
niture exhibited  last  year 
by  Mr.  Bing.  Their  pro- 
portions are  not  always 
good,  the  architectonic 
value  of  the  ornaments 
not  always  comprehend- 
ed, but  the  workmanship 
is  excellent,  the  design  of 
each  piece  carefully  stud- 
ied, with  its  particular  use 
in  view.  The  copper  ap- 
plications are  charming, 
the  wood  magnificent,  and 
the  general  forms  grace- 

These  qualities  render 
them  worthy  of    being 
placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  readers  of 
The  House  Beautiful. 


DiNiNG-RooM  Chair,  by  E.  Gaillard 
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After  we  have  examined  together  some 
new  examples  shown  in  the  exhibitions 
of  1901,  we  can  develop  these  few  general 
ideas  on  the  movement  of  new  art  in 
France,  and  form  some  rules  on  modem 
decoration.  What  an  interesting  and 
useful  article  might  be  written  on  com- 
fort in  the  furniture  of  our  time. 


WHERE  THE  ARBUTUS  GROWS. 

About  this  time  of  the  year  in  certain  nooks 
of  the  woods  the  little  arbutus  begins  to  raise 
its  delicate  head  above  the  dead  leaves  and 
twigs,  says  the  New  York  Tribune.  Although 
it  is  so  fragile,  a  pink  and  white  beauty,  it 
is  not  afraid  of  the  chill  winds  of  even  a  late 
spring.  It  is  9k  wise  little  flower.  It  knows  that 
people  love  it  becausj  it  is  the  first  flower  of 
spring,  and  that,  were  it  to  invite  comparison 
with  the  violets  and  crocuses,  it  might  not 
rank  in  the  popular  affection  as  it  now  does. 
So  in  order  to  be  universally  beloved  it  is  will- 
ing to  stand  a  little  chill,  and  perhaps  even 
a  frost.  Being  especially  a  New  England 
flower,  it  is  canny  and  prudent,  and  knows  how 
to  make  the  most  of  its  advantages. 

But,  although  the  flower  is  identified  espe- 
cially with  New  England,  it  does  not  follow 
that  New  Yorkers  fail  to  appreciate  and  love 
it.  They  have  loved  it  so  much,  in  fact,  that 
they  have  practically  exterminated  it  in  the 
Bronx  region.  Some  years  ago  amateur  bot- 
anists could  go  up  north  of  Manhattan  with 
some  hope  of  finding  the  arbutus.  But  now 
let  thein  tramp  as  long  as  they  will  in  the 
April  winds,  they  will  find  no  arbutus.  The 
so-called  "flower  lovers"  have  killed  it.  The 
searcher  will  have  to  take  a  train  and  go  thirty 
miles  or  so  from  the  city  into  the  pine  belts 
of  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  before  he  can 
secure  it.  It  can  be  found  at  Atlantic  High- 
lands and  about  South  Amboy,  especially,  in 
some  profusion.  In  short,  the  pine  and  arbutus 
go  together.  The  same  holds  good,  of  course, 
on  Long  Island.  About  such  places  as  Hicks- 
ville,  for  instance,  the  flower  may  readily  be 
found.  Any  well-wooded  spot  carpeted  with 
leaves  or  pine  needles  may  conceal  the  dainty 
petals. 

It  may  interest  amateur  and  unscientific  bot- 
anists to  know  that  the  mayflower  is  not  really 
an  arbutus.  The  name  is  properly  applied  only 
to  those  members  of  the  family  of  Ericaclse 
which  bear  fleshy  fruit.  The  mayflower.  mis- 
called arbutus,  belongs  to  this  family,  but  bears 
its  seeds  in  dry  capsules.  The  popular  name, 
however,  is  retained  even  by  botanists.  The 
blossom  is  too  dearly  loved  as  a  symbol  of 
hope  to  care  for  what  the  scientists  may  decree. 
Arbutus  it  always  has  been,  and  presumably 
it  always  will  be,  to  those  who  love  it  most. 


Chbrrt  Table,  by  E.  Colonua 


IN  A  POET'S  GARDEN. 

Opinions  may  differ  as  to  how  much  Mr. 
Alfred  Austin  knows  about  poetry,  but  his  emi- 
nent fitness  for  the  post  of  first  gardener  of  a 
country  famous  for  its  gardens  no  one  has 
questioned.  Shakespeare  gardens,  in  which 
every  plant,  herb  and  flower  mentioned  in  the 
poet's  works  is  planted,  are,  if  not  numerous, 
at  least  not  yet  novelties  nowadays,  but  credit 
is  given  Mr.  Austin  for  planting  the  first 
parterre  of  rosemary  and  rue,  pansies,  roses, 
cowslips  and  other  Shakespeare-immortalized 
blooms.  The  poet  laureate  started  his  garden 
with  mementos  of  various  places  where  he  had 
stayed.  He  had  sprigs  from  the  Salisbury 
gardens  and  flowers  from  the  queen's  own 
parterre,  and  the  fragrant  lavender  which  grows 
in  rows  in  his  kitchen  garden  originated  in 
a  root  which  once  grew  at  Anne  Hathaway*s 
cottage  door. 

The  herbaceous  border  adapted  to  a  bed  prob- 
ably had  its  first  inspiration  in  Mr.  Austin's 
garden,  where  he  has  a  very  striking  one,  be- 
ginning with  blue  and  white  delphiniums  and 
larkspurs,  and  graduated  do#n  to  blue  lobelia. 
Then  he  has  a  bed  of  pale  tea-roses  imported 
especially  from  Lyons,  and  pegged  down  over 
a  thick  carpeting  of  purple  and  yellow  violas. 

A  brilliant  effect  was  obtained  last  year  in 
a  small  garden,  in  which  vegetables  and  flowers 
hobnob  amicably,  by  bordering  a  straight  path- 
way between  two  archways  with  pink  mallows. 
If  planted  closely  they  grow  with  great  luxuri- 
ance late  in  August,  and  are  most  useful  for 
decorative  purposes. 
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The  House,  from  a  Pen-and-Ink  Drawing  bt  G.  S.  Schneider 


A  HOUSEKEEPER'S  HOUSE  PLAN— VIH 


BY   NINA  C.   KINNEY. 


FOR  four  years  Robert  8terling  and 
Elisabeth  Forbes  had  built  mod- 
est castles  in  the  air,  biding  the 
time  when  they  might  build  a 
house  of  their  own  on  earth.  These 
castles  were  always  out  in  the  free  coun- 
try, under  the  blue  sky  and  stars,  in  the 
full  sunshine  and  the  sweetness  of  flow- 
ers and  breezes,  but  near  the  shadows  of 
majestic  trees,  where  innumerable  birds 
built  their  nests  and  furnished  music  the 
sweetest  to  Robert  and  Elisabeth. 

But  as  it  ueared  the  end  of  the  four 
years,  and  they  were  really  to  be  ** mar- 
ried and  a',''  they  meekly  built  their 
nest  in — a  flat.  Robert  took  possession 
of  his  tithe  of  the  back  lot  belonging  to 


the  house,  and  did  wonders  in  growing 
lettuce,  radishes,  parsley,  string-beans, 
and  peas.  Elisabeth  had  deep  window- 
boxes  outside  each  window,  and  deeper 
ones  outside  the  balustrade  to  their  back 
piazza,  where  she  grew  morning-glories, 
nasturtiums,  sweet  peas,  mignonette, 
and — ^roses !  But  though  their  peas  were 
delicious  and  their  flowers  beautiful, 
they  could  not  stop  the  twanging  of  too 
near  pianos  or  the  roar  and  rattle  of 
street-cars,  and  for  relief  from  these 
they  still  built  dream-castles  within 
sound  of  the  rustling  leaves  of  great 
trees,  where  was  the  music  of  birds  and 
the  silence  of  the  evening  sky. 

As  the  years  went  by,  springs,  sum- 
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merSy  autumns,  and  winters,  they  took 
the  children  to  the  country,  until  there 
were  six  little  Sterlings  building  castles 
with  Papa  and  Mamma  Sterling,  and  all 
their  children's  pennies  went  into  castle 
banks,  and  together  all  eight  of  the 
Sterlings  plotted  and  planned,  until  one 
day  Henry  followed  his  father  into  the 
great  manufactory,  and  his  sister  Elisa- 
beth went  into  the  office  as  a  designer. 
Then  they  counted  up  their  joint  savings 
and  their  four  salaries,  and  reckoned  on 
the  gifts  at  gardening  that  the  twins, 
Robert  and  Peggy,  had  developed,  and 
made  an  excursion  to  the  spot  they  had 
all  loved  for  years.  They  bought  it. 
When  they  received  the  deed  to  their 
paradise,  it  was  nesting-time  and  music- 
time  with  the  birds  in  the  great  trees, 
and  fruit-forming  time  in  the  orchard. 
Two  years  before,  they  had,  from 
among  their  house-plans,  settled  upon 
the  one  by  which  they  would  build. 
They  had  held  many  delightful  confer- 
ences with  their  friend  the  architect, 
who  happened  to  be  an  artist.  They 
had  selected  their  builders,  including 


rir^r    rio.r  p»* 


their  nearest  neighbor  at  The  Acres,  who 
was  a  mason.  He  was  one  who  could 
not  only  lay  a  true,  durable  wall  of  stone 
or  brick,  but  could  also  make  it  beau- 
tiful. 

The  day  they  took  possession  of  their 
land  they  also  bought  a  gentle  horse  and 
a  spring  wagon,  and  that  very  day  the 
children  picked  up  from  the  stone-quarry 
on  one  corner  of  their  acres  their  first 
load  of  stone,  and  dumped  it  in  the  even- 
ing where  the  mason  directed.  The 
workmen  and  teams  who  had  scraped  off 
the  rich  loamy  top  soil  from  the  building- 
plat  were  just  going  away  as  they  drove 
up.  The  next  morning  the  excavating 
for  the  cellar  began. 

Through  July  and  August  the  whole 
family  camped  out  on  the  edge  of  their 
orchard,  using  an  old  shed  for  a  shelter. 
They  picked  up  and  hauled  all  the  stone 
for  their  house  foundation,  and  for  the 
wall  separating  their  domain  from  the 
public  highway.  Morning  and  evening 
father  and  Henry  lent  helping  hands. 
They  trimmed  and  cleaned  the  orchard, 
they  laid  out  and  planted  a  late  garden, 
and  oh,  the  delight  of  watching  the 
house  grow. 

It  was  a  modest,  homely  little  house, 
measuring  only  thirty- four  by  thirty-six 
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The  Hall,  from  a  Drawing  by  C.  S.  Schneider 


feet  on  the  ground.  It  was  planned  just 
for  themselves  and  their  own  simple, 
wholesome  living.  On  the  first  floor 
were  three  tiers  of  rooms.  In  the  front 
tier  were  a  roomy  vestibule,  a  reception- 
room,  and  a  library.  In  the  second  was 
just  one  large  family-room,  occupying 
the  whole  center  of  the  house.  At  meal- 
time the  cloth  was  spread  on  the  table, 
and  when  the  meal  was  done  it  was 
folded  and  put  away.  The  china-closet 
and  sink  arrangement  between  this  room 
and  the  kitchen  is  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed in  former  plans.  In  the  third 
or  rear  tier  were  kitchen  porch,  kitchen, 
and  a  roomy  pantry,  storeroom  and 
pastry-room  combined.  The  glass  pas- 
try-slab is  set  in  the  center  of  the  long 
stationary  table.  The  ice-box  is  filled 
from  the  basement  entry,  but  it  is  used 
from  the  pantry.  The  ice-box  is  a 
**built-in''  refrigerator  with  solid  porce- 
lain compartments.  In  the  basement, 
two  cold-storage  rooms,  one  for  fruit 
and  one  for  vegetables,  are  under  the  li- 
brary, vestibule,  and  the  reception-room. 


The  entire  space  under 
the  living-room ,  except- 
ing that  occupied  by  tiie 
stairs,  is  a  drying-room 
for  drying  the  laundry 
wash  in  bad  weather. 
This  room  also,  of 
course,  serves  as  a  pas- 
sage between  the  other 
basement  rooms.  Win- 
dows at  either  end  of 
the  drying-room  give 
light  and  a  free  passage 
of  outdoor  air.  Under 
the  porch  and  the  left 
end  of  the  kitchen  is 
the  laundry  proper,  and 
under  the  greater  part 
of  the  kitchen  and  the 
pantry  are  the  room  for 
furnace  and  the  fuel- 
bins.  On  the  second 
floor  they  wanted  a 
guest-room,  and  it  was 
hard  to  give  it  up,  but  they  flnally  con- 
cluded that  they  could  manage  to  vacate 
one  room  for  the  luxury  of  a  guest  until 
Henry,  who  had  learned  carpentry  in  the 
manual -training  school,  and  who  was 
decidedly  handy  with  his  tools,  could 
flnish  off  a  guest-room  in  the  garret. 
When  he  had  flnished  it,  however,  he 
begged  it  for  himself  and  James.  So 
the  corner  room  over  the  library  was 
converted  into  the  guest-room  proper. 
But  that  was  a  year  after  they  moved  in. 
The  house  was  not  planned  for  keeping 
a  servant.  They  would  do  their  own 
work,  and  live  their  own  life  unsuper- 
vised in  their  own  nest  under  the  trees. 
That  flrst  autumn,  strong  plants  of 
climbing-roses,  wistaria,  honeysuckle, 
clematis,  trumpet  creeper,  ivy,  and  ampe- 
lopsis  veitchii  were  planted  in  deep,  rich 
beds  around  the  house  and  along  the 
stone  wall,  and  by  August  of  the  next 
summer  these  ran  riot  and  covered  the 
place  with  color,  while  the  birds  sang 
and  the  Sterlings  rejoiced  and  gave 
thanks  in  their  castle. 
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CHINA  COLLECTING  IN  OUR  CATHAY 

BY   OLIVE   PERCIVAL 

Author  of  "  Mexico  Citj-:  An  Idler's  Note-Book." 


IT  is  a  pretty  experience  to  shop  in 
the    regulation    way   for    Chinese 
curios  and    bric-k-brac,   but   it  is 
another   and  a   distinctly  difficult 
matter  to  acquire  the  china  and  crockery 
imported   to  this  country  for  the  do- 
mestic use  of  the   Chinese  themselves. 
Yet  the  artis- 
tic value   of 
the  crockery 
used  by  those 
subjects  of 
the  Change- 
less   Empire 
on  our    side 
of  the  Pacific 
is,   in    this 
wearied    and 
refined    cen- 
tury, usually 
sufficient    to 
thrill  even 
the  most  blas6 
of    collectors 
and  to  make 
enthusiasts  of 
dull  novices. 
China  claims 
to  have  made 
good   pottery 

at    least   two  In  Browns 

thousand 

years  B.  C.  The  export  of  her  beautiful 
porcelains  was  noted  by  the  intrepid 
Marco  Polo,  but  they  seem  to  have  been 
unknown  in  Europe  until  about  the  time 
of  Elizabeth ;  among  her  treasures  were 
listed  a  '^poringer  of  white  porselyn  and 
a  cup  of  green  porselyn.''  It  was  of  a 
later  English  queen  that  a  Mr.  Macanlay 
wrote  unsympathetically  thus:  *^Mary 
had  acquired  a  taste  for  the  porcelains 
of  China  and  amused  herself  by  form- 
ing a  vast  collection  of  hideous  im- 
ages and  vases  on  which  houses,  trees, 
bridges,  and  mandarins  were  depicted 
in  outrageous  defiauce  of  all  the  laws  of 


perspective.  The  fashion,  a  frivolous 
and  inelegant  fashion,  .  .  .  spread  fast 
and  wide ;  .  .  .  even  statesmen  and  gen- 
erals were  not  ashamed  to  be  renowned 
as  judges  of  teapots  and  dragons." 

The  porcelain  now  in  common  use 
among    the    Chinese    seems    to    have 

changed  but 
little  since 
those  old 
days.  For 
countless 
ages,  the  sons 
of  a  people 
who  possibly 
originated 
such  things 
as  the  patri- 
archal system 
and  ancestor 
worship  have 
been  pleased 
and  content 
with  that 
which  has 
pleased  the 
parent,  and 
originality  of 
thought  is 
therefore  lit- 
^ND  Reds  tie  cultivated 

or  desired. 
While  the  ignorant  and  pagan  China- 
man in  California  might  fitly  serve  to 
illustrate  beautiful  Christian  texts  on 
Kindness  and  Long  Suffering  and  Soft 
Answers,  nevertheless  to  the  china  col- 
lector he  is  often  a  very  formidable  per- 
son. Even  more  formidable  than  the 
Miss  Betseys  and  the  Miss  Lavinas  who 
guard  whole  sets  of  old  Chelsea  or  mul- 
berry or  willow. 

The  Chinaman,  being  the  essence  of 
conservatism,  doubts  the  sanity  or  sin- 
cerity of  any  citizen  who  wishes  to  buy 
anything  out  of  the  prescribed  line,  the 
things  that  were  made  in  his  country  for 
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his  use  and  not  yours.  Extremely  sen- 
sitive to  American  ridicule,  he  sometimes 
concludes  that  you  are  tiying  to  make 
him  *4oseface''  and  cheapening  his  dig- 
nity. So  he  turns  his  brocaded  back 
upon  you,  assuming  the  r61e  of  a  haughty 
deaf-mute,  or  he  quite  dispassionately 
sets  a  price  upon  the  article  you  covet 
which  only  the  sinfully  rich  among  us 
could  contemplate  with  calmness. 

When  one  who  is  wise  decides  to  accu- 
mulate Chinese  crockery,  he  manages  to 
conceal  for  a  time  any  rampant  superior- 
ity and  to  make  himself  less  obnoxious 
than  the  average  American  in  China- 
town. He  does  not  address  each  Celes- 
tial familiarly  by  the  detested  name  of 
**John,''  and  he  does  not  laugh  contempt- 
uously at  the  way  the  Chinese  children 
do  their  hair.  Nor  does  he  point  in 
derision  at  the  merchandise  of  the 
apothecary  or  the  grocer  as  he  stands  in 
their  doorways.  He  is  soon  enabled, 
therefore,  to  discover  in  the  ignorant 
coolie  element  from  China  not  only  dis- 


tinct personalities,  but  noble  and  gen- 
erous qualities.  And  so,  with  the  years, 
he  accumulates  much  crockery  and  very 
many  inspiring  friendships. 

It  is  possible  for  the  collector  to  un- 
earth treasures  in  almost  any  Chinatown 
restaurant.  There  are  always  desirable 
studio  properties  in  the  way  of  brown 
chow-chow  jars  and  whisky  and  syrup 
jugs,  and  brass  pans  and  bowls.  Some- 
times one  finds  huge  covered  jars  of  a 
splendid  Wedgwood-blue,  and  old  in- 
cepse-burners,  crackled  and  intensely 
green.  All  are  unmistakably  and  de- 
lightfully oriental,  and  have  an  adorable 
way  of  holding  the  high-lights.  Among 
numerous  others,  there  is  always  the 
teapot  with  a  straight  spout,  a  twisted 
handle,  and  a  knob  of  berries  on  the 
lid.  Not  a  line  of  the  model  has  changed 
since  the  period  when  **Lowestoft"  china 
was  a  new  thing  and  imported  at  great 
expense,  via  England,  for  the  happiness 
and  the  tea-tables  of  the  original  colonial 
dames.  It  is  an  admirable  teapot  shape, 
and  contented 
therewith,  the 
Chinese  potter  has 
never  yet  twisted 
and  tortured  the 
lines  of  it,  nor 
applied  any  Louis 
XVI.  ornament. 
Then,  too,  there 
are  always  Low- 
estofty-looking 
brandy-pots,  with 
ladies  in  pink  and 
blue  court  dresses 
and  quotations  in 
black  from  the 
writings  of  Confu- 
cius ;  there  are  rice- 
bowls  and  little 
handle-less  teacups 
of  jade-color. 

In  the  kitchen  of 
a  certain  particu- 
larly dirty  little 
eating-house  m 
Chinatown,  Los 
Angeles  (the  street 
Necessary  to  a  Chinese  Restaurant  number    is   with- 
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held  in  ac- 
cordance 
with  the  Eu- 
gene Field 
precedent  in 
the  case  of 
that  *  lovely 
curio-shop 
on  Royal 
Street,  near 
Conti''), 
there  are 
two  long 
shelves,  a 
detail  in  the 
black  inte- 
rior that  can 
not  escape 
the  keen  eye 
of  the  prowl- 
ing china 
collector 
and  that 
promptly 
brings  him 
to    a    halt. 

Directly  opposite  the  shelves  are  the 
wood-pile  ^and  many  large  cages  of  mel- 
ancholy hens  and  ducks.  At  the  end  of 
the  long  red-hot  range  is  a  shrine.  It 
is  to  the  god  who  is  gracious  enough  to 
preside  over  cooking  and  who  does  pre- 
vent from  burning  all  the  roasts  and 
biscuits  and  stews,  in  exchange  for 
such  little  attentions  as  a  joss-stick 
or  two  and  a  small  jade-colored  bowl  of 
tea. 

Uninvited,  you  finally  venture  in  at 
the  back-door  of  this  wonderful  kitchen, 
and  with  your  bravest  smile,  you  bow 
at  once  to  the  bossee-man,  whose  dignity 
would  become  any  Romanoff  or  Hohen- 
zollern.  He  snubs  you  dreadfully,  so 
you  gaze  absorbedly  and  admiringly  at 
the  busy  cooks  and  chat  timidly  with  the 
lean,  bare-ankled  waiters,  and  assume  a 
profound  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
weary-eyed  dishwashers.  The  bossee- 
man  having  surveyed  you,  coldly  re- 
marks, **What-you-wantt'^  and  you  state 
with  much  sweetness:  '^ China  boy  very 
good  cook.  Little  dishes  very  pretty. 
I  come  to  look,  please.  *'     He   stands 


For  Brewing  Tea 

unsmiling,  inexorable,  but  eventually 
turns  his  back  upon  you.  Then  the  in- 
truder takes  a  mental  inventory  of  all 
the  open  cupboards  and  shelves. 

The  two  shelves  that  magnetized  you 
from  the  street  are  greasy  and  sooty,  yet 
their  burden  is  a  strangely  beautiful 
one — scoresand scores  of  the  most  charm- 
ing imaginable  bowls.  None  in  any  of  the 
elegant  uptown  shops  ever  seem  half  so 
attractive  and  desirable.  Each  bowl  is 
an  individual  in  form,  in  color,  in  deco- 
ration, and  each  is  ablaze  with  color 
combinations  of  the  far  east.  And  the 
landscapes,  with  tortuous  rivers  and  ex- 
tremely decorative  bridges  and  pagodas 
and  ladies  and  prehistoric  flowers,  know 
the  same  charm  that  the  world  without 
perspective  ever  must.  Then,  more- 
over, each  dish  has  the  personality  that 
eludes  all  except  the  one  that,  taken  as 
a  lump  of  clay,  is  shaped  and  decorated 
and  fired  by  one  potter  only.  They  are 
not  fashioned  of  china  as  thin  as  paper- 
of-rice,  nor  do  they  cry  out  when  smitten 
as  did  some  of  the  fashionable  porce- 
lains in  the  reign  of  a  certain  magnifi- 
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cent  emperor ;  but  each  bowl  looks  quite     himself,  before  his  supreme  test  and  final 

old  and  unique  enough  to  have  been     godhood. 

made  by  the  hand  of  the  porcelain  deity  Some  of  them  are  very  suggestive 
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indeed  of  Lowestoft,  with  their  blue- 
white  ground  and  small  stemless  posies 
in  dull  colors.  Some  show  crowing 
cocks  and  crests,  and  suggest  the  source 
of  ornament  on  many  pieces  of  early 
English  pottery;  and  others  are  deco- 
rated with  one  or  more  of  the  Eight 
Buddhist  Symbols  and  the  Seven  Pre- 
cious Things. 


this  restaurant  was  one  day  discovered 
a  very,  very  desirable  bowl.  It  showed 
a  conventional  design  (akin  to  early 
Egyptian  spirals)  in  white  and  black  and 
chrome-yellow,  on  a  background  of  co- 
balt-blue. It  was  quadrangular  in  shape 
and  heaped  high  with  red  vermicelli, 
but  not  so  high  as  to  wholly  conceal  the 
invariable  lining  of  cobalt-green. 


In  Bluk  and  Copper 


It  was  beautiful  to  watch  the  cooks 
serve  steaming  messes  in  brilliant  high- 
art  bowls  to  lavender- frocked  merchants 
and  little  browned  laborers  in  sky-blue 
denim. 

To  eat  soup  every  day  from  a  many- 
sided  dish  of  mustard-yellow,  with  a  lin- 
ing of  cobalt-green  and  decorations  of 
pink  and  black  and  cobalt-blue,  must  be 
a  lesson  in  aesthetics,  and  when  one's 
ancestors  for  countless  generations  have 
eaten  from  such  brightly  beautiful 
dishes,  even  a  scavenger  could  have  an 
appreciation  of  pure,  rich  color. 

On  a  New  Year  altar  in  a  side-room  of 


Color  combinations  similar  to  these 
quite  successfully  enliven  even  the  win- 
dowless,  sunless  living-rooms  of  the 
Chinese  as  we  know  them. 

From  an  artistic  standpoint,  even  the 
cheapest  dishes  of  the  Chinese  are  good ; 
the  commonest  are  of  the  color  of  their 
mostprecious  gem,  ''the  heavenly  jade,'' 
which  is  thought  to  resemble  green  grass 
seen  through  melting  snow. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  taste  of  the 
collector  and  the  bossee-man  of  that 
restaurant  should  be  parallel,  that  all 
the  dishes  you  have  mentally  grabbed 
are  reserved  by  him  for  the  use  of  his 
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Deoorat£d  Bowls 

favored  patrons.     That  is  thie  principal 
reason  why  those  dear  and  clumsy  old 
bowls  are  still  piled  high  on  the  shelves 
in  that  quite  unlovely  place;  that  is  why 
they  do  not  at  this  time  adorn  the  den 
of  a  certain  appreciative  *  *f oreign  devil, ' ' 
who  counts  it  a  distinct  pleasure  to  jour- 
ney to  see  those  bowls  and  a  torture  to 
have  to  return  home  innumerable  times 
without  even  one  as  a  trophy.     How  ex- 
tremely ridiculous  that  such  quaint  and 
jolly-looking  old  dishes  should  be  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  Chinese  butchers 
and    vegetable-peddlers 
and  fish-mongers !  Their 
taste  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  studied  one,  but  a 
glorious     inheritance , 
while    we    of  the  west 
patiently,   laboriously 
cultivate  a  taste  for 
color. 

In  the  course  of  time, 
if  sufficiently  admiring 
and  unobtrusive,  your 
social  standing  with 
this  eating-house  will 
be  all  that  you  can  de- 
sire, and  your  appear- 
ance will  always  be 
greeted  with  a  weak- 
toned,  high-pitched 
chorus,  illumined  by 
friendly    little    smiles. 


Yet  to  the  very  last 
that  bossee-man  will 
remain  an   irrespon- 
sive listener  to  your 
most  engaging  re- 
marks,   and    when- 
ever   the   subject  of 
buying    a    bowl     is 
introduced,    he    will 
straightway    forget 
his   monosyllabic 
English  and  talk  to 
you  only  through  an 
interpreter.    He  may 
even  take  the  bowls 
from    your   reverent 
hands  and  slam  them 
back  on  the  shelves, 
while  all  his  retainers 
cluster  about   him  and  titter  at  your 
failure.    You  shudder  at  the  clatter  of 
the  bowls.   But  not  even  a  man-servant, 
or   a    maid-servant,    however    wicked, 
would  have  the   heart  really  to  break 
one  of  those  adorable  dishes.     Hardly 
the  strength,  either,  for  they  were  made 
to  endure  to  the  end  of  time. 

If  you  are  patient,  you  call  frequently 
at  this  eating-house  as  the  years  drag 
by.  Your  persistence  is  bound  to  amuse 
the  cooks  and  the  dishwashers — and  it 
may  win  you  a  bowl. 
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ON   GROWING  BAMBOOS   AND  GRASSES* 

BY    IDA    D.    BENNETT 

Author  of  "  An  American  Book  of  Gardening  " 


ONE  wonders  why  it  is  that  so 
little  originality  is  shown  in 
the  adornment  of  our  grounds ; 
especially  those  within  or  adja- 
cent to  the  larger  towns  and  cities. 
With  an  adaptible,  versatile  population 
like  ours,  one  would  naturally  look  for 
a  certain  individuality,  or  at  least  appre- 
ciation, of  the  best  features  of  the 
tropical  or  sub-tropical  bedding  in  our 
parks  and  public  grounds  and  their 
adaptation  to  the  more  limited  require- 
ments of  private  grounds. 

Instead,  one  sees  an  almost  uniform 
procession  of  cannas  and  caladiums, 
ricinus  and  coleus,  in  a  hopelessly  dull 
''follow-my-leader''  style  that  is  depress- 
ing in  the  extreme  to  any  artistic  feel- 
ing. Do  not  for  a  moment  understand 
me  as  depreciating  in  any  way  the  fine 
scenic  qualities  of  any  of  the  above 
plants.  They  occupy  an  important  field 
in  the  scheme  of  ornamental  gardening 
— one  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  fill 
as  acceptably  with  any  other  easily  avail- 
able plants;  though  as  our  relations 
with  our  new  possessions  grow  more 
intimate,  bringing  their  flora  to  our 
doors,  we  may  see  many  fine  subtropical 
plants  acclimatized,  or  at  least  induced 
to  flourish  through  the  brief .  summer 
seasons  of  our  northern  states,  that  may 
possibly  supersede  the  canna  and 
caladium,  especially  should  they  happen 
to  be  easily  wintered,  the  chief  objection 
to  the  canna  being  the  difficulty  of 
carrying  them  through  from  fall  to 
spring. 

As  I  have  said,  these  plants  occupy 
a  large  and  important  position  in  land- 
scape gardening,  but  they  do  not  cover, 


♦  A  chapter  fVom  •*  An  American  Book  of  Gardening," 
by  Ida  D.  Bennett.  Illustrated,  8vo,  cloth,  12.00.  This  is 
a  practical  volume  for  amateur  gardeners,  and  contains 
manv  new  and  useful  features,  giving  information  about 
the  designing  of  gardens,  the  care  of  common  plants,  and 
advice  about  planting,  window-boxes,  and  tne  care  of 
house- plants.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 
publishers,  Herbert  8.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


by  any  means,  the  entire  field,  and  have 
a  formidable  rival,  once  their  merits  are 
recognized,  in  the  hardy  reeds  and 
grasses,  which  are  their  equal  in  artis- 
tic value,  though  not  in  utility,  being 
more  tender  in  the  various  bamboos  and 
arundinarias. 

I  think,  possibly,  the  idea  that  they 
are  not  entirely  hardy  until  of  some 
age,  together  with  the  first  cost  of  pur- 
chasing strong  clumps  for  immediate 
effect,  which  must  be  shipped  by 
freight  or  express,  adding  not  a  little 
to  the  expense,  accounts  in  a  measure 
for  the  slowness  of  their  adoption. 
Anything  that  may  be  ordered  by  mail, 
and  proves  immediately  effective,  appeals 
more  strongly  to  the  average  gardener. 

If,  however,  one  is  willing  to  take 
time,  and  exercise  a  little  patience,  many 
fine  varieties  of  grasses  may  be  raised 
from  seed,  some  even  giving  fine  effects 
the  first  season.  There  are  also  various 
annual  grasses  good  for  edgings,  bou- 
quets, etc. 

One  of  the  showiest  and  loveliest  of 
the  perennial  grasses  is  gynerium  argen- 
tium,  or  pampas  grass,  whose  large 
silvery  white  plumes  are  too  well  known 
to  need  description,  but  a  fine  clump 
is  rarely  seen  outside  the  public  parks 
or  grounds  of  some  public  institutions. 
This  grass  makes,  when  well  established, 
a  rank  growth  of  several  feet,  the  beau- 
tiful silvery  grayish  green  leaves  rising 
from  the  root  several  feet  and  curving 
gracefully  down  to  the  ground  in  a 
perfect  fountain  of  exquisite  foliage, 
the  tall  white  plumes  rising  some  eight 
or  ten  feet  in  the  air. 

Care  must  be  used  in  handling  the 
foliage,  as  the  stiff  leaves  have  a  finely 
serrated  edge  which  cuts  like  glass 
when  rubbed  the  wrong  way. 

For  clumps  on  the  lawn,  or  in  combi- 
nation with  other  grasses  for  sub- 
.  tropical  bedding,  there  is  nothing  finer. 
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Well-established  clumps,  that  is  from 
three  to  Ave  years  old,  are  hardy  in  the 
opQn  ground  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  south  of  the  Ohio  River. 
With  good  protection,  they  will  stand 
the  winters  farther  north  and  east, 
though  where  the  winters  are  very  se- 
vere and  changeable  it  would  be  safer  to 
winter  them  in  a  cellar  or  green-house. 
When,  however,  it  is  decided  to  winter 
them  in  the  open  ground,  the  earth 
should  be  drawn  up  around  the  roots 
so  as  to  shed  water  thoroughly,  adding 
more  earth  if  necessary.  Over  the  plant 
a  barrel  filled  loosely  with  dry  leaves 
should  be  placed  and  more  earth  heaped 
around  the  bottom.  If  exposed  to  rough 
winds,  the  barrel  should  have  three  or 
four  stakes  driven  into  the  ground 
beside  it;  there  vrill  then  be  no  danger 
of  its  being  blown  over  in  a  storm  and 
the  contents  exposed  to  the  cold.  Where 
the  clump  is  a  very  large  one,  a  hogshead 
may  be  used.  Barrels  do  not  form  the 
most  sightly  protection,  but  they  do 
form  the  most  effective,  which  is  the 
main  point  to  be  considered  in  the  pro- 
tection of  valuable  plants,  unless  one 
can  afford  to  have  regular  covers,  similar 
to  those  used  on  fountains,  constructed 
and  conveniences  for  storing  them  when 
not  in  use. 

This  protection  will  bring  most  of  the 
ornamental  grasses  through  the  winter 
safely.  Seedlings  would  need  to  be 
lifted,  bedded  in  boxes  of  soil,  and 
wintered  in  cellar  or  cool  greenhouse, 
and  this  should  be  done  early  enough 
to  allow  the  plants  to  become  estab- 
lished in  their  new  quarters,  and  begin 
new  root-growth  before  being  taken 
into  the  cellar,  being  left  in  the  open 
air  during  that  time  and  protected  at 
night,  if  necessary.  Plants  lifted  close 
to  the  approach  of  cold  weather  and 
put  at  once  in  the  cellar  usually  suc- 
cumb to  the  changed  conditions  and  die. 

Erianthus  ravennse  is  another  fine 
grass  closely  resembling  gynerium,  but 
with  smaller,  grayer  plumes.  The 
leaves  are  darker,  and  have  a  white 
midrib.  The  manner  of  growth  is 
similar,  but  the  fountain  effect  somewhat 


less  pronounced.  It  is  readily  grown 
from  seed,  which  should  be  started  early 
in  the  hotbed,  the  seed  germinating  in 
from  ten  to  twelve  days.  When  they 
are  of  sufftcient  size,  they  should  be 
planted  out  in  the  open  ground  in  rich, 
mellow  soil  and  not  allowed  to  dry  out 
or  become  crowded.  A  part  of  them 
may  be  wintered  in  the  cellar,  the 
remainder  well  protected  in  the  open 
ground.  In  this  way  one  may  insure  the 
survival  of  some  of  the  plants  and  deter- 
mine their  hardiness  in  their  particular 
locality. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  predict  that 
any  plant  will  stand  the  winter  in  any 
given  locality  unless  all  the  conditions 
of  drainage,  varying  weather-exposure, 
etc.,  are  known.  Often  a  tender  plant 
will  be  found  alive  in  the  spring  in 
some  sheltered  nook,  while  on  the  same 
grounds  some  strong  perennial  will  have 
succumbed. 

The  presence  of  a  fence  or  bit  of 
shrubbery  will  often  make  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world.  It  is  not  the  cold 
that  gets  into  the  ground  so  much  as  the 
rough  winds,  repeated  thawing,  and  the 
presence  of  water  around  the  roots  of 
plants  that  does  the  mischief.  One 
must  study  intelligently  the  topography 
of  the  grounds  and  notice  the  effects 
of  the  winters  as  they  come  and  go  on 
different  portions  and  different  plants; 
especially  will  this  be  valuable  in  the 
case  of  the  same  variety  of  plants  grown 
in  different  exposures. 

Eulalia  zebrina  is  a  very  striking 
grass,  with  dark  green  foliage  barred . 
with  cream  color.  It  has  an  erect 
growth,  with  flat  spike-shaped  plumes. 
This  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  hand- 
somest varieties,  and  forms  a  fine  con- 
trast with  the  plain  and  striped  grasses. 
It  may  be  grown  from  seed,  like  erian- 
thus, and  given  a  retired  position  until 
of  a  size  to  be  effective.  Every  gar- 
dener would  find  a  plant  nursery  a  very 
valuable  adjunct  to  his  garden,  as  well 
as  an  interesting  one;  and  once  estab- 
lished, the  garden  would  be  the  richer,  as 
many  things  would  be  undertaken  that 
in  the  haste  for  effect  are  not  usually 
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attempted  in  the  garden  proper.  Such 
a  nursery  would  more  than  pay  for 
itself  the  first  season,  as  a  hundred 
plants  may  be  raised  from  seed  for  the 
cost  of  one  well-grown  plant  from  the 
florist's. 

The  arundo  danax,  both  plain  and 
variegated,  are  more  effective,  I  think, 
grown  in  mixed  beds  than  in  single 
clumps.  Both  are  hardy  with  good 
protection,  or  they  may  be  wintered  in 
the  cellar.  If  the  canes  can  be  pro- 
tected from  freezing,  the  growth  will  be 
much  larger  than  if  entirely  from  the 
roots.  A  barrel  with  both  ends 
removed  slipped  over  the  canes,  and 
another  with  a  bottom  on  top  of  that, 
the  whole  filled  with  dry  leaves,  and 
wrapped  with  sackipg  or  old  carpet 
nailed  to  the  barrel  to  secure  their 
remaining  together,  and  further  pro- 
tected by  stakes  driven  into  the  ground 
at  the  sides  of  the  barrel,  should  be 
secure.  Most  of  the  grasses  die  down 
to  the  ground,  springing  up  from  the 
roots  rather  late  in  the  spring. 

Eulalia  gracillema  is  a  very  graceful 
grass  of  slender  growth  with  a  distinct 
white  midrib.  It  is  the  hardiest  of  the 
grasses,  and  makes  a  fairly  rapid 
growth.  Protected  with  a  barrel  as 
directed,  it  has  stood  the  most  severe 
and  trying  winters  for  me,  increasing 
in  size  and  beauty  each  year. 

Among  the  grasses  that  may  give  good 
results  the  first  year  from  seed,  nothing 
finer  than  pennisetum  rupellianum  could 
be  desired.  In  manner  of  growth  it 
closely  resembles  gynerium  argentium, 
having  the  same  fountain-like  manner  of 
growth.  The  plumes,  borne  well  above 
the  foliage  and  slightly  drooping,  are 
of  a  soft  purple^  about  a  foot  in  length, 
and  slender. 

Seed  started  in  the  hotbed  in  April 
will  give  plants  that  will  come  into 
bloom  in  August,  and  continue  in  bloom 
until  cut  down  by  frost.  It  is  a  very 
tender  perennial,  the  foliage  easily 
injured  by  frost,  and  should  not  be 
planted  out  until  all  danger  of  frost  is 
past  in  spring.  In  planting,  it  is  better 
to  set  several  plants  in  a  circle,  half 


a  dozen  or  more ;  they  will  then  have  all 
the  effect  of  old-established  clumps. 
Several  large  clumps  grown  in  my  bed 
of  bamboos  the  past  summer  attracted 
the  greatest  interest  and  admiration. 
By  many  they  were  considered  the  finest 
thing  on  the  grounds,  and  in  my  own 
estimation  stood  second  only  to  the 
pampas  grasses. 

The  bed  of  mixed  grasses,  to  be  effect- 
ive, should  be  at  least  twelve  feet  in 
diameter,  and  twenty  would  be  still 
better,  providing,  of  course,  that  the 
grounds  are  spacious  enough  to  admit 
of  beds  of  this  size.  Nothing  could 
more  thoroughly  defeat  the  aim  of 
ornamental  planting  than  any  appear- 
ance of  crowding.  There  should  always 
be  sufficient  expanse  of  sward  surround- 
ing anv  bed  of  ornamental  foliage  to 
make  the  bed  appear  small  by  compari- 
son. 

A  twenty-foot  bed,  if  round,  will  give 
an  area  of  314  square  feet,  and  a  twelve- 
foot  bed  of  113  square  feet,  which  will 
afford  room  for  no  inconsiderable  num- 
ber of  plants.  In  such  a  bed,  on  my 
own  grounds,  grew  during  the  past 
summer  several  large  clumps  of  bam- 
boos, large  clumps  of  erianthus 
ravennaB,  gynerium  argentium,  eulalia 
Japonica  zebrina,  arundo  danax,  penni- 
setam  rupellianum,  with  caladiumsfat 
intervals  around  the  bed,  and  a  border 
of  scarlet  and  white  phlox.  The  effect 
of  the  latter  gleaming  out  under  the 
waving  grasses  was  very  good  indeed. 

The  soil  for  this  bed  was  composed 
of  good  loam,  marsh  earth,  or  mulch, 
heavily  enriched  with  well-rotted 
manure  three  years  old  placed  a  foot 
below  the  surface  to  prevent  the  germi- 
nation of  any  seeds  it  might  contain. 
Water  was  piped  into  a  receptacle  in  the 
center  of  the  bed,  which  allowed  it  to 
escape  into  irrigating  channels  which 
conveyed  it  first  to  the  bamboos,  then 
to  the  grasses,  and  finally  around  the 
circumference  of  the  bed  to  the  phlox, 
so  that  all  water  received  by  the  bed  was 
applied  directly  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants  and  not  a  drop  of  it  wasted,  and 
an   evenly    moist    condition  was    thus 
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maintained.  And  the  growth  of  the 
bamboos  and  certain  of  the  grasses  was 
quite  remarkable. 

Bamboos,  though  seldom  seen  outside 
large  palm-houses  or  the  grounds  of 
a  few  Florida  florists,  make  desirable 
summer  bedders,  but  must  be  lifted  at 
the  approach  of  cold  weather  and  win- 
tered in  a  greenhouse,  conservatory,  or 
warm,  light  cellar.  As  they  make 
a  root-growth  in  proportion  to  their 
size,  it  is  no  small  amount  of  work. 
Large  plant-tubs  will  be  required,  or 
the  tubs  in  which  lard  is  shipped 
will  answer  every  purpose,  as  they 
are  only  for  temporary  service;  and 
if  desired  they  may  be  given  a  coat  of 
Venetian  red,  which  will  improve  their 
appearance. 

If  the  plants  are  to  winter  in  a  green- 
house, they  need  not  be  lifted  until  there 
is  danger  of  hard  frost,  but  if  they  are  to 
go  in  the  cellar  it  will  be  well  to  lift  them 
early  enough  to  allow  new  root- growth  to 
begin.  In  potting,  see  that  the  earth  is 
packed  firmly  around  the  roots  and  that 
they  receive  a  thorough  watering  at  once. 
Failure  in  these  two  items  will  probably 
result  in  the  loss  of  all  the  foliage, 
especially  if  taken  at  once  into  a  warm 
room.  Most  varieties  of  the  bamboos 
and  arundinarias  require  some  heat 
and  moisture;  given  these  and  rich 
soil,  the  rapidity  of  their  growth  is 
really  remarkable.  Of  the  teller  vari- 
eties, suitable  for  summer  bedding  at 
the  north,  B.  violescense  is  one  of  the 
most  distinct  in  characteristics,  the  stems 
being  larger  and  stiffer  than  any  other 
variety  I  have  grown,  and  the  growth 
distinctly  upright.  The  stems  are  dark 
green,  much  blackened  as  though  with 
mildew;  the  branches  springing  from 
each  joint  encircle  the  cane  instead  of 
drawing  to  one  side  as  in  most  of  the 
other  varieties.  The  leaves  are  some- 
what large,  long,  and  pointed.  In  foliage 
the  bamboos  much  resemble  the  willows, 
but  the  likeness  ceases  there — green 
on  the  surface  and  bluish  green  beneath. 
This  is  a  variety  I  much  admire,  but  it 
has  not  done  as  well  for  me  as  some  of 
the  other  kinds. 


B.  verticillata,  a  beautiful  species, 
makes  a  vigorous  and  rapid  growth. 
The  leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  bluish 
green  beneath.  The  stems  are  yellow, 
beautifully  striped  with  green,  and  on 
the  young  growth  beautifully  flushed 
with  rose-color.  Like  all  bamboos,  the 
manner  of  the  new  growth  is  very 
curious  and  interesting,  the  young 
shoots  much  resembling  asparagus 
shoots ;  these  grow  into  tall  canes,  bear- 
ing at  each  joint  a  brown  husk  or 
shield,  which  protects  the  tender  leaves 
and  is  pushed  off  by  their  growth.  The 
canes  are  huddled  together  at  the  base, 
but  spread  outward  into  a  distinct  fan- 
shape  which  is  very  attractive.  It  was 
on  the  tips  of  this  bamboo  that  the 
humming-birds  most  loved  to  alight  in 
summer,  and  it  was  difficult  to  decide 
which  seemed  the  more  airily  graceful. 

B.  argentia,  a  quite  hardy  Japanese 
variety  of  vigorous  growth,  resembles 
B.  verticillata  in  general  characteristics. 
The  new  growth,  however,  is  dark  green, 
relieved  by  the  light  brown  husks  at  the 
trunk.  The  canes  spread  into  a  beauti- 
ful fan,  the  branches  drooping  grace- 
fully at  the  tips— a  very  distinct  and 
lovely  kind.  This  and  the  preceding 
one  grow  from  thirty-five  to  forty  feet 
under  favorable  conditions;  that  is, 
where  they  can  remain  in  the  ground 
the  entire  year. 

B.  metake,  a  dwarf  variety,  grow- 
ing eight  or  ten  feet,  makes  a  very 
handsome  tub-plant  for  reception-halls, 
porches,  corridors,  etc.,  wherever  a 
palm  or  similar  plant  would  be  desir- 
able. The  foliage  is  the  largest  of  any 
bamboo  with  which  I  am  acquainted — 
seven  to  nine  inches  long,  of  a  dark 
glossy  green  color.  H  is  one  of  the 
freest  growers  of  all. 

Arundinaria  falcata,  another  dwarf 
variety,  growing  eight  or  ten  feet, 
makes  a  graceful  fan-shaped  clump, 
covered  with  an  exquisite  growth  of 
leaves  set  closely  together  on  the  stems 
which  surround  the  canes. 

Of  course  none  of  the  bamboos  attain 
their  full  size  at  the  north,  where  they 
must   be  lifted  and  wintered    indoors. 
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but  they  become  large  enough  to  make 
them  a  very  desirable  acquisition  to  our 
subtropical  garden,  and  their  rarity — 
probably  not  one  person  in  a  hundred 
has  ever  seen  one  growing — makes  them 
objects  of  very  general  interest.  The 
canes  furnish  the  bamboos  of  commerce. 
B.  vulgaris,  the  common  bamboo  of 
India,  reaches  the  enormous  height  of 
from  seventy  to  eighty  feet,  the  new 
shoots  making  a  height  of  seventy  feet 
in  less  than  two  months — twelve  to  fif- 
teen inches  a  day — with  a  diameter  of 
four  and  five  inches  at  the  base. 

Our  northern  summers  from  May  to 
September  are  very  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  the  bamboo,  and  if  it  could 
be  suitably  housed  during  the  winter, 
magnificent  specimens  could  be  pro- 
duced. An  ideal  arrangement  would  be 
a  palm-house  that  could  be  taken  down 
and  removed  during  the  summer  and 
replaced  during  the  winter,  so  that  the 
roots  need  not  be  disturbed.  As  the  tem- 
perature through  the  winter  is  not  espe- 
cially arbitrary,  the  building  would 
answer  every  purpose  of  a  greenhouse 
for  the  growing  of  blossoming  plants  for 
winter.  Large  plants,  suitable  for  imme- 
diate effect,  may  be  procured  from  some 
southern  florists  by  express,  or  freight 
if  the  distance  is  not  too  great.  Five 
or  six  days  will  not  hurt  them,  if  they 
are  carefully  packed  and  the  weather  is 
not  so  warm  that  there  is  danger  of  heat- 
ing ;  but  much  greater  delay  is  apt  seri- 
ously to  injure  the  plants  so  that  recovery 
will  be  slow.  Express  is  much  safer, 
but  of  course  adds  greatly  to  the 
expense. 

A  few  bamboos,  at  least,  should  be 
given  a  trial,  and  as  many  grasses  and 
reeds  as  possible.  The  old-fashioned 
ribbon-grass  makes  a  permanent  and 
attractive  border  for  the  bed  of  hardy 
grasses,  especially  if  kept  trimmed  back 
to  encourage  the  new  growth,  which  is 
most  finely  marked. 

Where  bamboos  are  grown  in  a  bed 
by  themselves,  a  carpet  of  bright  flowers 
greatly  increases  the  attractiveness  of  the 
bed.  Dwarf  phlox,  scarlet  and  white 
verbenas,  geraniums,  or  a  few  clumps 


of  lobelia  cardinalis  may  be  inter- 
spersed among  the  plants,  their  tall 
spikes  of  flame-colored  flowers  gleaming 
like  torches  among  the  feathery  green 
of  the  bamboos;  or  the  tritunas  may 
be  massed  in  clumps.  But  such  tall 
flowers  as  are  used  should  be  vivid  in 
color  and  slender  in  growth. 


ALTERATIONS  AT  THE  BURNS  COTTAGE. 

Visitors  to  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Robert 
Burns,  at  Alloway,  near  Ayr,  of  whom  there 
were  50,000  last  year,  will  in  future  find  the 
condition  of  things  there  greatly  changed  from 
that  obtaining  in  past  years.  Alterations  have 
been  made,  having  for  their  chief  object  the 
restoration  of  the  buildings  which  formed  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  Burns  family  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  condition  in  which  they  are 
believed  to  have  been  when  the  poet  was  bom. 
The  actual  cottage  and  its  attached  buildings 
as  they  then  existed,  and  as  they  certainly  were 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  appear  to 
have  been — the  cottage  itself,  consisting  of  a 
kitchen  and  a  room,  or  a  ''but  and  ben,"  then  a 
byre,  or  cow-house,  and  lastly  a  barn,  all  under 
a  continuous  roof  and  running  parallel  to  the 
present  public  road.  Subsequently,  between 
1805  and  1819,  an  addition  the  length  of  a  small 
room  and  the  width  of  the  original  buildings 
was  made  to  the  south  end. 

At  a  much  later  date  a  hall  running  behind 
the  cottage  at  right  angles  was  added.  This 
hall  has  now  been  cleared  away,  provision  hav- 
ing been  made  for  its  contents  at  another  part 
of  the  grounds.  Along  with  the  hall  have  gone 
various  outhouses,  and  the  site  has  been  sown 
with  grass.  Some  important  internal  modifica- 
tions nave  been  made  on  the  original  structure. 
Chief  among  these  has  been  the  clearing  out  of 
the  turnstiles  at  the  front  entrance,  through 
which  visitors  used  to  be  admitted  to  the  cot- 
tage, and  through  the  cottage  to  the  grounds  at 
the  back.  Admission  is  now  direct  to  the 
grounds,  and  from  the  grounds  to  the  cottage 
by  a  back  and  entirely  new  entrance.  It  has 
been  decided  to  discontinue  the  sale  of  refresh- 
ments in  any  form  within  the  precincts.  The 
cottage  and  its  environs  have  now  an  air  of 
neatness  and  cleanliness  which  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  maintain  under  the  old  regime. 

A  single  set  of  spoons  lately  brought  1,000 
guineas  in  London.  They  were  spoons  of  the 
historic  James  I.,  "Apostle"  pattern,  dated 
1617.  Only  two  such  other  sets  are  known — 
one  at  Corpus  College,  Cambridge,  the  other  at 
the  Groldsmiths*  Hall.  The  figureheads  are  Christ 
(the  master-spoon),  St.  James  the  Greater,  St. 
James  the  Less,  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Peter, 
St.  Jude,  St.  Philip,  St.  John,  St.  Thomas,  St. 
Matthew,  St.  Matthias,  St.  Simon,  and  St.  An- 
drew. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A  SUCCESSFUL  HOUSE 

BY  J.   W.   DOW 


THE  title  has  suggested  itself  to 
me  as  the  one  I  am  looking  for 
to  christen  these  notes,  because 
of  a  highly  prized  recipe  there  is 
in    my   scrap-book,    once  lovingly  be- 
queathed to  me  by  my  mother,  entitled : 

**How  to  Make  4  Pompion  Pies/' 

This  recipe  was  not  taken  from  any 
cookery  book.  It  was  one  of  those  fam- 
ily formulae  of  tradition  handed  down 
from  generations  before,  and  as  mine 
stood  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  the 
**  trick  of  if — as  Pinero  says  in 
'Trelawney  of  the  Wells"  —  I  one  day 
thoughtfully  wrote  it  out  from  my 
mother's  dictation,  so  nearly  at  least  as 
the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  would 
express  it.  My  mother  was  often  con- 
sulted ;  sometimes  she  would  be  sent  for 


by  a  relative  or  friend  to  assist  at  the 
Thanksgiving  baking  with  her  advice. 
I  can  see  the  manner  of  impatience  now, 
when  she  returned,  if  there  had  been 
any  disappointment;  and  throwing  down 
her  muff,  she  would  exclaim:  ''Oh, 
they  began  wrong — they  had  gotten  in 
the  ginger,  and  I  could  do  nothing  for 
them!" 

The  making  of  a  successful  house  is 
a  somewhat  longer  and  more  complicated 
operation  than  the  making  of  a  ''pom- 
pion pie,"  to  be  sure;  but  as  I  am  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  help  clients  out 
after  the  work  has  progressed  too  far- 
after  they  have  gotten  in  the  "ginger," 
not  to  say  "ginger-bread"  —  and  the 
difficulties  are  incurable,  a  few  general 
observations  from  my  own  experience 
at  this  time  may  not  be  wholly  unavail- 
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ing  to  a  great  number  of  perplexed  and 
anxious  house-builders  in  the  future. 

In  a  very  excellent  book  upon  West- 
minster Abbey,  which  is  not  now  con- 
venient to  hand,  Canon  Parrar  says 
something  like  this:  **The  outward  im- 
pressions are  as  meaningless  without 
the  inward  susceptibilities  as  are  colors 
to  the  blind. '  ^  No  inconsiderable  amount 
of  the  inward  susceptibility  is  presup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
for  otherwise  he  cannot,  truthfully 
speaking,  be  interested  in  this  or  kin- 
dred subjects.  And  more,  the  inward 
susceptibility  must  be  reinforced  by  a 
conviction  that  it  is  necessary  to  our 
happiness,  and  second  in  importance 
only  to  actual  bread  and  butter,  fuel 
and  clothing;  not  a  mere  superfluity  to 
be  effected  after  most  other  demands  of 
a  useful  existence  are  satisfied.  It  con- 
stitutes, too,  that  subtle  line  of  demar- 
cation that  defines  where  barbarism  ends 
and  where  refinement  begins,  becoming 
an  unfailing  touchstone  whereby  we  may 
discern  the  truly  charitable  nature  from 


the  cruel  and  selfish  one.  If  once  sure 
of  the  requisite  amount  of  this  sort  of 
capital  at  the  start,  the  question  of  archi- 
tecture is  easily  stated. 

Out  of  the  contemporary  work  erected 
during  the  last  five  centuries  all  over  the 
globe,  we  can  find  no  models  so  suitable 
to  our  purposes  as  those  furnished  by 
England,  and  nothing  farther  removed 
from  them  than  that  which  is  Egyptian 
and  Moresque.  No  nation  has  studied 
home-building  so  persistently  and  long 
as  the  English,  and  consequently  none 
has  arrived  at  anything  like  such  gen- 
eral excellence.  The  Egyptian  style  of 
architecture  may  be  good  for  jails  and 
sepulchres,  and  the  Moresque  or  oriental 
good  for  concert-halls,  bar-rooms,  and 
men's  smoking  quarters;  but  neither 
style  embodies  a  single  suggestion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  home,  and  without  that  no 
architecture  could  be  of  the  slightest  use 
to  us.  Being  largely  descendants  of 
English  colonists,  and  speaking  the  Eng- 
lish language,  our  traditions  and  associ- 
ations cannot  get  along  half  so  well  with 
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any  other  architecture.  Prom  these 
moddis  our  sympathies  may  wander  to 
Holland,  to  Switzerland,  to  France  and 
to  Italy,  even  to  such  incompletely  civil- 
ized places  as  Japan — indeed,  anywhere 
we  may  discover  a  motive  that  will  lend 
any  enchantment  to  this  predominant 
idea  of  life  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  nature. 
But  this  idea  must  determine  the  utmost 
limit  of  our  architectural  commerce,  for 
from  it  springs  the  incentive  of  success- 


blocks,  means  that  much  discord  and 
failure. 

If  there  be  still  a  man  who  insists 
upon  originality  in  his  house,  that  kind 
of  originality  which  expresses  no  part  of 
his  history,  then  that  man  deceives  him- 
self about  the  ''inward  susceptibility,'' 
and  he  will  not  understand  what  we  are 
talking  about.  Tet  he  may  wish  to 
understand  very  much;  although  he 
knows    he  could    enjoy  his    breakfast 
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ful  house-building.  No  doubt  the  kind 
of  houses  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
planet  Mars  are  busily  engaged  in  con- 
structing, if  there  be  inhabitants,  are  as 
appropriate  and  convenient  to  the  Mar- 
tians as  must  be  their  magnificent  system 
of  canals  rcently  discovered;  but  the 
"inward  susceptibility'*  again  assures  us 
that  we  could  feel  but  little  reconciled  to 
regarding  them  as  homes.  And  any 
strange,  newly  invented  feature  that 
we  attempt  in  architecture,  which  is 
another  name  for  history  expressed  in 


served  upon  an  overturned  soap-box  im- 
provised for  a  table,  and  in  an  ill-lighted, 
ill-furnished  apartment  quite  as  well  as 
amid  the  conditions  and  surroundings  I 
have  tried  to  indicate  in  a  description  of 
"Princessgate''  in  an  earlier  number  of 
The  House  Beautiful.  If  I  had  the 
exquisite  tact  of  Chopin ,  I  might  know 
what  to  say  to  such  an  one.  The  reader 
perhaps  remembers  the  inimitable  reply 
of  the  master  to  the  solicitude  that  was 
shown  concerning  the  progress  made  by 
his   opulent  pupil,    Gutman,    who   was 
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trying  to  grasp  the  *  in- 
ward susceptibility'*  with 
all  his  might.  It  was  so 
gentle  and  characteristic 
of  Chopin—' *0h,  he  is 
getting  on  prodigiously; 
he  makes  very  good  choc- 
olate!'' 

The  science  of  histori- 
cal development  should 
now  be  taken  up.  Never 
copy  your  neighbor's 
house,  nor  his  stable,  nor 
his  grounds,  nor  any 
thing  architectural  that 
is  his.  His  house  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  complete 
architectural  develop- 
ment up  to  and  includ- 
ing tliis  year  of  grace  1901,  and  cannot 
be  further  amplified  at  this  time,  no 
matter  how  faulty  a  development  it  is 
conceded  to  be.  Or  it  may  be  a  very 
successful  one,  in  which  case  it  should 
inspire  you  with  the  ambition  to  acquit 
yourself  as  creditably  upon  other  lines 
of  thought.  Remember  that  you  are  a 
chosen  historian  about  to  publish  a 
little  history  in  blocks.  Consult  mod- 
em work,  as  it  may  serve  to  suggest 
to  you  the  course  of  study  to  be  pur- 
sued, as  it  may  establish  a  standard  of 
merit  you  are  to  attain,  as  it  illustrates 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  house-builder's 
craft,  and  lastly,  as  it  shows  you  the 
mistakes  you  are  to  avoid ;  but  do  not 
copy  it — that  is  architectural  plagiarism, 
as  reprehensible  in  practice  as  copying 
whole  paragraphs  out  of  printed  books. 
Find  the  historic  materials  from  the 
works  of  the  generations  of  builders  who 
have  preceded  you.  Examine  the  origi- 
nal documents  and  memoirs  for  your- 
self; that  is  the  way  to  do.  Then 
select  the  things  that  charity  approves 
of — that  the  love  for  your  fellow-beings 
compels  you  to  admire  in  the  work  of  an 
age  that  has  completely  gone  by,  and  is, 
therefore,  susceptible  of  reincarnation 
through  modem  expression. 

We  know  that  as  the  Lord  has  ordered 
the  affairs  of  men,  he  cannot  be  merciful 
to  everybody  from   the   human   stand- 
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point;  but  we  should  be.  We  should  rise 
superior  to  the  obstacles  he  has  placed  in 
front  of  us,  and  build  houses  expressive 
of  that  ineffable  destination  of  our  species 
that  every  good  man  hopes  will  be  one 
day  realized .  This  is  the  spirit  that  actu- 
ates true  architectural  development.  All 
the  talent  in  the  world — all  academic  for- 
mulae, classic  purity  and  artistic  cunning 
cannot  entirely  overcome  the  lack  of 
charity.  The  architects  of  the  Valois 
kings  have  never  been  surpassed  in 
everything  else  that  goes  to  make  good 
architecture,  yet  an  atmosphere  of 
cruelty  pervades  all  their  work  which 
even  a  lapse  of  three  centuries  cannot 
dispel. 

If  the  idea  appeals  that  the  develop- 
ment should  be  American  development, 
then  the  thirteen,  original  states  furnish 
numerous  Meecas  for  devoted  pilgrim- 
age. Better  than  this,  the  camera  and 
the  periodicals  will  bring  to  your  study- 
lamp  all  the  authorities  you  need  with- 
out your  stepping  out  of  doors.  And 
pictures  are  oftener  productive  of  inspi- 
ration than  would  be  actual  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  themselves.  (See 
^^Carlyle  House  and  an  Adaptation"  in 
the  July  number  of  The  House  Beau- 
tiful.) One  may  in  this  easy  fashion 
obtain  suggestions  for  a  dozen  successful 
houses  in  a  month's  time,  so  that  it  may 
become  difficult  to  decide  between  them ; 
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but  in  the  dominant  motive  we  should 
be  faithful  to  one.  Should  you  fall  in 
love  with  an  enchanted  ancient  dwelling 
that  is  built  of  stone,  you  must,  on  no 
account,  do  what  Theodore  Roosevelt 
tells  us  in  his  history  of  Cromwell  that 
the  Stuart  king  did,  namely,  ''flinch.''  It 
was  fatal  to  Charles,  and  it  will  be  fatal 
to  any  successful  house  scheme.  Draw 
the  stone  and  carry  it  up  to  the  very 
peak.  (See  Greylingham.)  If  the  au- 
thority you  have  selected  calls  for  bricks 
to  be  laid  in  the  Flemish  bond,  as 
would  be  the  case  had  you  lost  your 
heart  to  such  a  rare  old  charmer  as  the 
Warner  house  at  Portsmouth,  do  not 
think  you  may  throw  in  a  couple  of 
Palladian  windows,  and  use  weather- 
boards. That  will  not  do.  Never  have 
two  Palladian  windows,  anyway.  It 
would  be  no  worse  form  to  order  two 
courses  of  soup  served  for  dinner.  It  is 
true  that  the  great  Italian  architect 
strung  these  favorite  openings  along  in 
charming  sequence  in  the  Basilica  at 
Vicenza,  but  that  masterpiece  in  monu- 
mental design  pretends  to  nothing  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  home  feeling.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  stage,  always  procure  what 
the  play  calls  for ;  do  not  fake  it.  Build 
the  house  smaller,  but  use  brick.  If  you 
cannot  afford  brick — if  it  is  quite  out  of 
the  question — you  will  have  to  select 
some  historical  model  that  is  built  of 
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wood, "^preferably   of ^;^ shingles,    which 
have  a  ^most  interesting  history  associ- 
ated with  nearly  every  one's  American 
ancestors.     (See  ''House  of  the  Burgo- 
master."    Tnere  is,  however,  one  still 
more  inexpensive  and  legitimate  treat- 
ment; and  should  it  come  to  a  ground 
hard    case    of    so    many    dollars    and 
cents  (the  reader  will  please  regard  this 
part  as  strictly  confidential  between  the 
writer    and     himself),  why,    Dan  vers, 
Saiem,   and    Ipswich    can   supply   you 
"witch-colonial"    models   ad   lib.,  with 
plain  or  beaded   weatherboards  as  pre- 
ferred, idealized  by  silver  tones  and  gray 
upon  a  texture  which,  alas,  great  age 
alone  will  impart  for  us— the  texture 
that  artists  rave  about,  caused  by  long 
exposure  to  the  sea  air  and  the  adhesion 
of  fine  lichens.    (See  "Topsfield.")    But 
these  are  the  lowest  priced  studies  to 
be    found  in    the    curriculum    of    the 
romantic   school;    and  while  the  esti- 
mate may  again  exceed  your  resources, 
yet  an  unsuccessful  house  would  never 
afford  you   the   least   satisfaction.     In 
this  ungrateful  state  of  affairs,  1  would 
not  wish  to  discourage  by  quoting  the 
old  advice  once  given  in  Punch  to  the 
young  man  contemplating  matrimony, 
which  was   "Don't!"    No,  better  sign 
another  year's  lease  with  your  present 
landlord,  and  patiently  await  the  fortu- 
itous event  which  peradventure  shall  de- 
vise "a  happy  issue  out 
of  all  your  afflictions." 
One   of  the  first  and 
gravest  errors   we  are 
I    likely  to  commit   when 
V    starting  out  to  adapt  a 
good  historical  model  is 
to   furnish   it  with  a 
piazza.     The    American 
piazza  is  a   makeshift 
that    will    answer    for 
makeshift   cottages    at 
the   seaside;    but  archi- 
tecturally it  has   no 
standing.      It    has    an 
ephemeral  kind  of  his- 
tory, dating  from  a  time 
when  American  taste  was 
atrits  lowest  ebb.    It  has 
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no  antecedents.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
its  use  to-day,  except  in  the  most  tempo- 
rary contrivances  of  habitation.  I  read 
in  **Richard  Carvel,''  not  long  since,  that 
the  house-builders  of  the  American  colo- 
nies did  not  understand  the  character  of 
the  climate — after  a  residence  in  it,  too, 
of  a  century  or  so — or  they  would  have 
had  piazzas;  that  they  took  their  models 
mostly  from  England,  where  piazzas  are 
unnecessary,  presumably  because  it  is 
usually  too  damp  and  cold  there  to  sit 
out  of  doors.  This  is  fiction,  and  what 
the  children  would  call  a  * 'back-handed 
swap"  for  England.  The  sense  agrees 
perfectly,  however,  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  stilted  observations  that  occur  in  the 
tjrpical  historical  novels  which  unscrupu- 
lous advertisers  commend  as  faithful 
pictures  of  society  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  which  a  too  credulous  public 
unhesitatingly  accepts. 

Now,  Wren  and  Inigo  Jones  were  as 
fond  of  affecting  Palladio  and  the  Italian 
renaissance  as  the  colonial  builders  were 


fond  of  affecting  them.  So  that  through 
English  architects  we  were  supplied,  in- 
directly, with  Italian  architecture.  As 
the  latitude  of  Italy  is  approximately  the 
same  as  onr  own,  here  one  might  natu- 
rally expect  to  find  a  piazza ;  and  so  we 
do— a  large  open  esplanade  surrounded 
by  imposing  fa<jades.  This  is  the  Italian 
piazza.  And  when  it  came  to  protection 
from  the  sun,  the  Italians  had  loggie, 
balconies,  and  terraces  shielded  by  awn- 
ings, roofed  peristyles,  summer  houses, 
and  pavilions,  all  within  the  easy  reach 
of  the  opulent  proprietors  of  America, 
and  still  within  the  reach  of  every  self- 
respecting  American  builder  who  had 
the  advancement  of  his  countrymen  at 
heart. 

Never  begin  with  some  favorite  floor 
plan  and  try  to  rear  elevations  to  ac- 
commodate it.  I  know  that  this  is  the 
usual  method  of  procedure,  but  it  is 
heresy  of  the  worst  kind,  nevertheless, 
opposed  to  all  true  development.  It  is 
the  single  idea  for  the  exterior  compo- 
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sition  that  we  want  first.  The  Japanese 
are  quite  right  in  considering  the  idea 
the  art  principle,  and  judging  all  work 
accordingly.  So  far  as  sentiment  is  con- 
cerned, the  most  erratic  quantity  with 
which  we  have  to  reckon,  any  excellent 
floor  plan  will  do  that  will  accommodate 
itself  to  the  chosen  exterior  scheme. 
(See  plan  of  ''Bow-Marchioness.'*)  It 
matters  not  whether  we  turn  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left  upon  entering  our 
dwelling,  nor  whether  the  drawing-room 
is  directly  in  front  of  us  or  to  the 
side.  Neither  is  it  of  the  slightest  im- 
portance whether  the  kitchen  is  situated, 
as  is  usual,  at  the  back  of  the  house;  or, 
which  is  unusual,  in  the  front,  so  called. 
(See  '*A  Wyoming  Cottage''  in  the  No- 
vember number  of  The  House  Beauti- 
ful.) Nor  does  the  shape  of  a  room 
count  for  anything  so  long  as  the  shape 
is  one  that  is  historically  correct,  with 
respectal^le  antecedents  for  its  propor- 
tions. But  it  does  make  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  where  the  sun  is,  the 
best  outlook,  and  upon  which  side  we 
may  expect  to  have  our  nearest  neigh- 
bors ;  whether  the  house  expresses  the 
single  good  idea  or  whether  it  is  a  con- 
glomeration of  discordant  elements  so 
put  together  as  to  express  nothing,  un- 
less it  be  profanity. 

Beware  of  the  room  without  features ; 
a  room  without  some  legitimate  features 
has  no  right  to  be,  and  we  should  not 
rest  until  we  have  gotten  rid  of  it. 
Remember  the  edict  of  our  faith  in  an 
analogous  case:  '*It  is  better  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  having  one  eye," 
etc.  Measure  to  see  that  your  window- 
sills,  other  than  those  belonging  to  case- 
ment-sashes opening  quite  or  nearly  to 
the  floor,  are  at  the  rational  height  of 
two  feet  and,  say,  five  inches,  except 
for  pantries,  monumental  windows,  and 
other  specially  designed  apertures  in  the 
walls.  Avoid  the  lower  sills  of  the  tran 
sitional  period,  which  were  the  out- 
growth of  cheaper  glass,  whose  history 
is  contemporary  with  that  of  the  piazza, 
and  avoid  as  you  would  the  plague  those 
transom  windows  that  are  * 'skied"  to 
accommodate  the  backs  of  sideboards, 


bureaus,  and  hat-racks,  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  every  one,  which  have  no  history 
at  all,  and  whose  associates  are  all  vi- 
cious and  evil.  Never  use  a  French  renais- 
sance window  with  a  transom,  unless  you 
are  adapting  one  of  the  chateaus  of  the 
Loire.  Here  they  are  appropriate  and 
truly  beautiful,  in  strange  contrast  to  the 
awful  anachronism  they  produce  in  the 
American  colonial  design. 

There  is  an  art  which  writers  of  his- 
torical fiction  study  assiduously  — 
'  'thinking  in  the  vernacular, ' '  I  call  it.  It 
is  most  difficult  of  all  in  writing.  There  is 
no  novelist  who  has  attained  more  than 
mediocre  excellence,  which  is  readily 
apparent  by  contrast  with  genuine  me- 
moirs, diaries,  or  the  bundle  of  old  let- 
ters that  most  families  have  secreted 
among  their  archives.  For  here  the  past 
speaks  to  us  as  no  one  seems  to  be  able 
to  make  it  speak  in  modern  literature. 
It  is  not  so  difficult  for  the  architect, 
because  the  mise  en  scene  is  all  he  has  to 
do  with,  and  his  clients  are  at  liberty  to 
think  their  own  thoughts,  using  their 
own  diction,  though  they  live  in  what  he 
and  they  like  to  pretend  is  an  inherited 
abode.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  see  how 
any  one  can  build  **successful  houses" 
unless  he  master  this  "thinking  in  the 
vernacular"  to  a  material  degree;  as 
in  order  to  master  French  it  is  necessary 
to  think  in  French. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  there  is  one 
substantial  advantage  that  an  indifferent 
house  has  over  a  "successful"  one.  You 
may  alter  and  enlarge  the  former  with 
impunity,  as  much  as  you  please,  and 
nobody  will  care ;  but  it  is  almost  certain 
to  be  disastrous  to  meddle  with  a  "suc- 
cessful" design.  In  a  way,  it  implies 
the  same  vandalism  that  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  alticr  the  notation  of  a  nocturne 
by  Chopin  or  retouch  the  canvas  of  a 
Raphael.  It  is  doubtful  whether  either 
of  these  geniuses  would  have  dared  to 
violate  an  inspiration  of  his  own  after  it 
was  once  complete.  Thackeray  used  to 
say  that  he  never  rewrote  a  chapter 
but  he  spoiled  it.  When  it  becomes 
necessary  to  enlarge  one's  accommoda- 
tions, it  is  the  best  plan  to  build  anew; 
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or  else  enlarge  upon  the  princely  scale 
that  succeeding  generations  enlarge 
castles  in  England,  where  an  intricate 
scheme  of  assembled  harmony  and  con- 
trast furnishes  absorbing  interest  for  the 
architect  in  wholly  or  semi-detached 
wings  and  pavilions  which  must  never 
interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the 
work  of  an  inspired  predecessor.  This 
kind  of  expansion  is  proportionately 
expensive  with  national  expansion,  and 
its  desirability  is  quite  as  problematical 
in  most  cases.  Even  in  such  a  tiny 
affair  as  is  shown  in  the  Harriot  house 
extension,  I  can  assure  you  that  an  entire 
new  cottage  could  have  been  erected  at 
no  greater  expense. 

Never  submit  to  the  false  doctrine  that 
your  new  house  needs  a  back — an  avowed 
and  uncompromising  back,  to  which  all 
the  sins  that  have  been  committed 
throughout  the  plan  find  their  way  at 
last,  to  be  marshaled  up  in  grand  array, 
and  summarily  dealt  with  in  one  hide- 
ous makeshift.  A  house  is  not  like  an 
upright  piano,  intended  to  stand  against 


a  wall ;  and  the  tone  of  this  instrument 
would  be  greatly  improved  if  its  manu- 
facturers would  only  make  it  so  present- 
able upon  all  sides  that  it  could  stand 
fairly  out  into  the  room  space  clear  of 
reflecting  surfaces.  The  rear  of  a  house 
is  sure  to  be  seen  sometime,  and  we  have 
no  right  to  shock  the  senses  of  our 
friends  after  making  the  pretension  to 
refinement  we  do  in  the  other  elevations. 
It  is  discourteous  deliberately  to  turn 
the  back  upon  any  one,  and  there  is  no 
excuse  for  it  in  architecture  except  sel- 
fishness and  slovenliness.  Therefore, 
discard  any  scheme  that  does  not  pro- 
vide four  well-considered  elevations. 
It  then  matters  not  which  of  them  faces 
the  highway.  It  is  generally  most  ex- 
pedient that  the  main  entrance  should ; 
but  for  reasons  of  privacy,  sentiment, 
or  the  view,  the  plan  may  be  so  com- 
pletely reversed  that  the  actual  rear  of 
the  house  masquerades  as  its  front.  And 
in  such  cases  as  at  Mount  Vernon  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  ^^Eastover'^  in  Wyoming, 
New  Jersey,  where  the  rear  elevations 
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are  by  far  the  most  imposlDg,  these 
become  justly  celebrated  as  fronts,  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  real  fronts  by 
some  such  compound  term  as  *  ^garden- 
front'*  or  by  the  points  of  the  compass 
they  approximate. 

In  the  ancient  houses  to  which  we  are 
looking  for  inspiration  and  technique 
there  were  some  faults  and  shortcom- 
ings; but  they  are  seldom  perpetuated. 
Either  they  are  too  palpably  faults  to 
commend  themselves  to  anybody,  or  we 
have  no  necessity  which  deals  with  those 
problems  that  were  imperfectly  solved 
in  the  old  work,  so  that  no  fear  need 
arise  about  receiving  our  chosen  model 
unreservedly  into  our  hearts  and  affec- 
tions. Their  doors  and  windows  in 
general  may  not  have  been  exactly  of 
the  best  shapes  and  sizes;  their  ceilings 
may  have  been  too  high  in  some  cases, 
too  low  in  others.  Our  ancestors  may 
have  been  too  prodigal  of  space  in  plan 
to  suit  an  age  of  economy  and  concentra- 
tion like  ours ;  but  they  rarely  offended 


good  taste.  Their  staircases  have  never 
been  excelled,  and  rarely  equaled ;  their 
wainscots  and  cornices  are  marvels  of 
good  workmanship  and  design;  their 
chimney-pieces  make  pictures  to  frame, 
and  their  wood-carving  by  hand  is  utterly 
beyond  the  resources  of  most  modem 
pocketbooks  in  its  wealth  of  exquisite 
detail.  No  one  should  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject of  his  best  stairs  until  he  has  learned 
something  of  those  delightful  creations 
where  a  landing  is  never  cut  diagonally 
in  two ;  where  rheumatic  joints  are  never 
compelled  to  step  higher  than  seven 
inches  at  a  time— oftener  less;  where  the 
first  tread  is  made  invitingly  broad,  and 
the  handrail  placed  at  exactly  the  right 
height  for  one's  ease  and  security. 

No,  there  is  not  very  much  of  a  chance 
of  your  learning  one  bad  habit  from  too 
intimate  an  acquaintance  with  any  re- 
spectable model  of  your  choosing  so  well 
constructed  as  to  have  withstood  the 
ravages  of  a  century's  vicissitudes;  on 
the  other  hand,  starting  out  with  every 
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architectural  disease  there  is  prevalent 
about  yon,  and  working  backward  in 
search  of  remedies  for  their  cure,  seems 
to  me  a  benighted  and  hopeless  under- 
taking, leading  so  far  into  the  quagmire 


of  that  chaotic  class  of  architecture  which 
might  be  called  the  ' 'school  of  American 
degeneracy,"  that  no  architect,  however 
great  a  genius  he  might  be,  could  then 
extricate  you  with  credit. 


renovations  at  WINDSOR. 

The  rooms  at  Windsor  Castle  are  to  be  com- 
pletely rearranged  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
king  and  queen,  says  the  London  Chronicle. 
All  the  furniture  is  to  be  thoroughly  overhauled 
and  brought  up  to  date,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  palace  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Office  of  Works  for  nearly  a  year.  During 
this  time  the  king  and  court  will  take  up  their 
residence  at  Frogmore  when  in  Windsor.  The 
king  and  queen  are  to  occupy  rooms  used  by 
the  Duchess  of  Kent  at  Frogmore  House, 
which,  by  command  of  her  majesty  Queen  Vic- 
toria, have  been  kept  almost  sacredly  private 
since  the  demise  of  the  duchess,  in  1861.  The 
furniture  in  these  rooms  has  been  replaced  by 
some  very  handsome  suites.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  that  the  king  and  queen  have  re- 
sided in  FroCTiore,  for  it  was  here  that  the 
late  Duke  of  Clarence  was  born,  in  1864.  Some 
of  their  majesties'  attendants  will  be  quartered 


in  Frogmore  House,  and  others  in  the  adjoin- 
ing cottages,  one  of  which  is  still  occupied  by 
the  Munshl  Hafiz  Abdul  Karim  and  his  wife, 
who  are  shortly  returning  to  India. 


Readers  of  the  memoirs  of  Marie  Bashkirt- 
seff  may  recall  the  young  woman  with  whom 
she  was  always  measuring  herself  in  Julien's 
atelier,  whose  skill  drove  her  to  despair,  con- 
cerning whom  she  also  permitted  herself  not 
a  few  ungenerous  remarks.  The  rival's  name 
was  Louise  Breslau.  Miss  Breslau  has  judt 
received  the  prize  of  a  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  for  her  work  in  painting.  She  is  a 
Swiss  from  Zurich,  and  in  the  Swiss  depart- 
ment of  the  Exposition  of  1900  exhibited  a 
series  of  pictures  of  women  and  children.  She 
is  said  to  be  the  first  foreign  woman  to  obtain 
the  cross  for  art. 
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WHEN  ONE  GOES  AMOVING. 

HINTS  FOR  PBBPARATION  IN  THE  OLD  HOUSE  AND 

THE    TBANSFEBENCE   OF   THE   FAMILY 

GOODS  INTO  THE  NEW. 

The  old  days  have  passed,  says  the  New  York 
Tribune,  when  the  annual  hegira  called  "moving 
day"  was  as  much  an  established  custom  with 
unstable  New  Yorkers  as  Thanksgiving  and 
Fourth  of  July,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
best  choice  of  houses  and  fine  apartments  can 
be  had  in  the  spring,  and  that  not  only  their 
landlords  but  tenants  usually  prefer  leases 
bearing  the  date  May  1st.  With  persons  who 
rent  smaller  apartments,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  the  custom  to  store 
the  household  effects  during  the  summer 
months,  while  their  families  are  at  seaside  and 
mountain,  and  select  their  winter  abiding- 
places  upon  their  return.  The  absence  of  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  inward  and  awful 
upheavals  evidenced  in  the  unhandsome  heaps 
of  household  lares  and  penates  which  were  of 
old  trundled  through  the  streets  in  open  drays 
on  May  Day  has  done  much  to  rob  the  season  of 
its  character.  The  gayly  painted  movable  store- 
houses called  vans  that  have  taken  their  places 
have  a  festive  appearance  out  of  keeping  with 
the  real  nature  of  the  occasion. 

Like  most  circumstances  of  life,  under  favor- 
able conditions  and  with  wise  planning,  moving 
need  not  to  be  the  hete  noir  it  is  painted.  In 
fact,  there  are  housekeepers  who  openly  profess 
to  prefer  it  to  housecleanin^.  rernaps  the 
most  desirable  of  all  conditions  is  to  have 
plenty  of  time  for  redecorating  and  cleaning 
the  new  house  before  the  arrival  there  of  the 
goods,  and  woe  betide  the  family  that  has  to 
undergo  these  operations  after  "getting  in." 
If  the  house  has  been  unoccupied  for  a  time, 
fires  should  be  kept  for  a  couple  of  days  before 
the  moving,  and  all  the  drains  and  waste-pipes 
in  the  house  should  be  flushed  thoroughly  with 
hot  water  and  disinfectants. 

With  sufficient  help  there  is  no  need  of  be- 
ginning ostentatious  preparations  for  the 
ordeal  weeks  beforehand,  and  keeping  the  fam- 
ily in  a  state  of  unrest  in  the  mean  time.  The 
living-room  in  the  old  house,  indeed,  can  be 
kept  in  a  reasonable  state  of  homelike  comfort 
until  the  very  morning  of  departure,  although 
time  and  confusion  later  will  be  saved  if  all 
the  carpets  are  sent  to  the  cleaner  in  time  to 
have  them  returned  and  laid  in  the  new  home 
before  the  entrance  of  the  other  furniture.  If 
the  new  house  is  not  to  be  redecorated,  a  corps 
of  cleaners  should  be  employed  to  finish  the 
work  before  moving  day  and  before  the  carpets 
are  put  down.  The  new  shades,  too,  can  be 
put  up,  for  the  more  accomplished  beforehand 
the  shorter  will  be  the  period  of  confusion. 
For  the  packing  of  china,  glass,  and  bric-a-brac, 
professional  packers  should  be  employed.  Re- 
garding the  care  of  pictures  and  mirrors,  it 
will  be  well  to  have  a  talk  with  the  superin- 
advise  leaving  frames  uncovered,  so  that  the 


tendent  of  the  moving  company,  because  some 
movers  may  see  exactly  wnat  they  are  han- 
dling, and  may  better  judge  of  their  proper 
treatment.  Padded  vans  and  heavy  wrappings 
will  be  supplied  by  the  van  men  for  such  arti- 
cles. The  most  important  safeguard  in  all  the 
preparations  is,  by  the  way,  the  selection  of  a 
reliable  company  to  do  the  work,  and  it  is  well, 
especially  in  a  hurried  time,  to  have  it  under- 
stood that  nothing  but  covered  vans  shall  be 
employed  for  the  work. 

All  the  kitchen  utensils  and  dishes  should 
be  stowed  in  barrels  with  the  care  appropriate 
to  their  various  degrees  of  fragility.  For  the 
removal  of  the  contents  of  linen-closets  and 
storerooms,  packing-cases  will  be  needed,  and 
if  the  bedding  of  each  room  is  kept  separate 
and  marked  plainly  with  the  room  for  which 
it  is  intended,  much  future  labor  will  be 
saved.  Window  draperies,  hangings,  and  por- 
tieres will  not,  of  course,  be  put  up  again  until 
fall,  and  these  should  be  packed  away,  secure 
from  dust  and  moths.  It  is  well  to  protect 
the  backs,  arms,  and  legs  of  the  choicest  chairs 
and  sofas  and  the  exposed  woodwork  of  other 
pieces  with  burlap,  for,  although  all  sorts  of 
promises  may  be  made  by  the  transporting  com- 
pany regarding  their  safe  carriage,  marrings 
and  scratches  are  sure  to  be  found  unless  this 
is  done. 

Some  thought  is  due  the  laborers  who  carry 
the  goods  to  and  from  the  wagons,  for  any  one 
who  has  watched  such  work  must  realize  its 
difficulties.  Books,  for  instance,  can  be  put 
into  small  instead  of  large  boxes,  and  marble 
slabs  and  other  heavy  weights  can  be  left  sep- 
arate, and  not  tied  into  unwieldy,  back-break- 
ing bundles.  Soap-boxes  and  shoe-cases  make 
excellent  receptacles  for  books,  and  should  be 
thoroughly  lined  with  paper,  and  not  packed 
closely,  unless  the  distance  to  be  traversed  is 
long.  These  boxes  should  be  covered.  All 
choice  books  should  be  wrapped  separately,  and 
the  corners  should  be  secured  with  the  stiff 
protectors  that  come  for  the  purpose. 

As  soon  as  the  first  van  leaves  for  the  new 
abode  some  one  who  knows  in  what  room  each 
piece  of  furniture  is  to  be  placed  should  start 
for  the  house,  and  should  stand  in  the  door 
to  direct  the  men.  If  there  is  no  one  who  can 
do  this,  a  tag  with  directions  should  be  tied  on 
every  separate  piece. 

As  the  contents  of  the  bedrooms  arrive,  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  put  up  the  bedsteads 
and  make  the  beds.  This  will  relieve  some  of 
the  pandemonium  as  well  as  prepare  for  reg- 
ular living.  Have  the  kitchen  things  all  go  in 
the  first  load,  and  send  the  cook,  with  a 
helper,  to  settle  her  quarters.  The  first  meals 
will  probably  have  to  be  taken  in  kitchen-ware, 
unless  the  family  "takes  its  meals  out"  for  a 
time.  The  dining  and  living  rooms  are  the  first 
to  be  settled,  because  upon  their  condition  de- 
pends much  of  the  atmosphere  of  peace  and 
cheer  in  the  house.  Then  will  follow  the  sleep- 
ing rooms,  the  parlor  and  library. 
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FRUIT   BLOSSOMS  IN  VASES 


BY  CLARENCE   MOORES  WEED 


THE  feature  that  lends  most  en- 
chantment to  onr  May  landscapes 
is  that  of  the  blossoming  fruit- 
trees,  both  wild  and  cultivated. 
The  pageant  of  bloom  commences  in 
the  leafing  woods  where  the  whitened 
branches  of  the  shad-bush  stand  out 
clearly  against  the  gray-green  back- 
ground. It  is  continued  along  the  bor- 
ders of  the  roads  and  forests  by  the  glory 
of  the  wild  plum  thickets,  with  snowy 
bloom  upon  the  bare,  brown  twigs,  and 
about  the  home  grounds  by  the  pink  flush 
of  the  peach- blossoms  and  the  white 
beauty  of  the  cherry,  plum,  and  pear, 
touched  here  and  there  to  deeper  color 
by  the  great  round  flowers  of  the  culti- 
vated quince  and  the  flaming  fire  of  its 
Japanese  cousin.  But  the  climax  is 
reached  when  upon  the  hillsides  the 
apple  orchards  become  a  glorious  vision 
of  pink  and  white  against  the  green  back- 
ground of  the  unfolding  leaves. 

In  all  this  floral  display  there  is  abun- 
dant material  for  the  adornment  of  our 
homes  with  decorations  that  shall  not 
only  render  them  more  beautiful,  but 
shall  also  increase  our  appreciation  of 
the  lavish  beauty  of  the  outer  world. 
When  such  flowers  are  available  for  the 
gathering,  it  is  a  pity  not  to  utilize  them, 
and  thus,  as  Richard  Jefferies  would  say, 
take  to  our  souls  some  of  the  greatness 
and  the  beauty  of  the  spring. 

The  lack  of  appropriate  and  harmoni- 
ous receptacles  is  probably  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  fruit-blossoms  are  not 
more  generally  used  for  interior  decora- 
tions. Yet  this  lack  is  easily  supplied 
if  one  can  visit  one  of  the  better  class 
Japanese  shops  and  buy  a  few  simple, 
harmoniously  colored  jars,  part  of  them, 
at  any  rate,  of  cylindrical  form.  For  no 
other  form  of  jar  can. be  used  to  advan- 
tage for  holding  so  great  a  variety  of 
flowers  as  these  cylindrical  ones.  These 
Japanese  jars  are  not  expensive  luxuries ; 
for  the  price  of  a  single  cut-glass  vase — 


which  can  seldom  be  used  to|advantage 
for  flowers — you  can  get  several  of  them. 
And    when    you    gather   the*  branches 


A  Branch  of  Apple-Blossoms  in  a  Japanese 
Jar 
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be  content  with  a  few  well-selected 
ones,  remembering  the  dictum  of  Puvis 
de  Chavannes,  * 'Decoration  exists  only 
through  sacrifice/'  A  few  branches  dis- 
cerningly displayed  are  better  than  an 
armful  crowded  together  in  an  indis- 
criminate huddle. 

As  to  the  particular  sorts  of  tree-blos- 
soms little  need  be  said.  One  should 
utilize  the  kind  at  hand  at  each  particu- 
lar season,  In  the  first  flush  of  spring 
the  plume  like  petals  of  the  shad-bush 


are  unique  and  pretty,  while  the  species 
is  so  common  and  widely  distributed 
that  nearly  every  one  can  find  it.  At 
about  the  same  time  the  thickets  of  wild 
plum  trees  so  abundant  over  a  large  part 
of  the  United  States  furnish  splendid 
material  for  indoor  decorations.  The 
leafless  branches,  with  their  rich  burden 
of  white  and  exquisite  bloom,  may  be 
gathered  in  abundance  and  utilized  for  a 
display  that  is  all  the  lovelier  for  the 
briefness  of  its  existence.  A  few  twigs 
placed  in  a  good-sized 
cylindrical  jar,  like  the 
gray  and  black  Ceto 
porcelain  shown  in  the 
accompanying  picture, 
cannot  fail  to  awaken 
the  admiration  of  every 
discerning*  beholder. 
Give  the  jar  and  blos- 
som room  to  speak  for 
themselves;  do  not 
crowd  them  into  a 
corner  with  other 
things,  but  let  them 
have  for  their  brief 
existence  such  a  place 
of  honor  as  their 
beauty  deserves,  and 
see  if  the  lesson  of 
simplicity  that  they 
teach  does  not  have 
its  effect  in  purifying 
and  ennobling  the 
aesthetic  sense  of  the 
beholder. 

The  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  apple-blossoms 
is  too  precious  not  to 
utilize  during  the  fort- 
night; of  I  their  exist- 
ence. There  is  a  great 
variation  in  the  depth 
of  coloring  of  these 
flowers;  some  are 
almost  pure  white  from 
the  first,  while  others 
are  a  deep  and  glori- 
ous pink.  The  wild 
crab-apple  trees  are 
particularly  beautiful. 
Wild  Plum-Blossoms  in  a  Ceto  Porcelain  Jar  having   a   depth    of 
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coloring  and  a  richness  of  charm  that  is 
seldom  equaled  by  the  cultivated  kinds. 
And  these  may  be  gathered  with  a  clear 
conscience  by  the  most  utilitarian  per- 
son, for  the  fruit  that  succeeds  the 
flowers  is  worthless  except  to  the  boys 
who  wage  with  it  their  mimic  wars. 

In  gathering  the  apple-blossoms  care 
should  be  taken  to  select  the  twigs  that 
are  likely  to  be  useful  with  the  particu- 
lar receptacle  in  which  they  are  to  be 


displayed.  A  little  discrimination  while 
taking  them  from  the  trees  will  save  a 
useless  waste.  It  often  happens  that  a 
single  branch  can  be  used  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  a  much  greater  number. 

For  a  brilliant  display  of  color  nothing 
in  the  spring  season  can  equal  the  blos- 
soms of  the  Japanese  quince.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  arrange  these  satisfactorily, 
and  a  few  twigs  may  be  used  indoors  to 
great  advantage. 


THE  MODERN  AWNING. 

IT   IS  A   THINO   OF  BBAUTT   AND   IN   EVEBY   WAY 
BETTER  THAN   EVER  BEFORE. 

"Awnings,"  said  an  awning-maker  to  a  New 
York  Sun  reporter,  "were  once  considered  a 
luxury,  and  are  now  a  necessity.  The  number 
in  use  has  been  multiplied  in  very  recent  years, 
and  it  is  still  increasing. 

"In  this  city,  within  the  last  two  years,  awn- 
ings have  been  put  on  tenement-houses.  They 
are,  of  course,  a  common  and  expected  part  of 
the  equipment  of  flat-houses ;  and  in  very  many 
streets  of  the  city  they  now  contribute  greatly, 
in  the  season  of  their  use,  to  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  prospect.  In  fact  you  take  a  ^eat  flat 
or  apartment  house  with  many  windows  and 
adorn  it  with  handsome  awnings,  and  you  have 
in  effect  a  great  flower  garden  standing  on  edge 
and  covered  with  gigantic  blossoms  waving  and 
fluttering  in  the  wind,  for  many  of  the  present- 
day  awning  stripes  make  up  into  awnings  that 
are  nothing  less  than  beautiful,  and  people  now- 
adays seek  awnings  that  are  appropriate  to 
the  building.  An  awning  is  an  awning,  to  be 
sure,  but  in  these  days  people  take  the  material 
and  color  of  a  building  into  account,  and  buy 
awnings  that  are  appropriate  to  it,  producing 
in  manv  instances  most  felicitous  effects,  that 
are  highly  attractive  and  pleasins  to  the  eye. 

"Though  there  are  many  styles  of  awning 
stripes  already,  new  styles  are  brought  out 
every  year.  Tan  in  some  shade  or  form  of 
stripe  or  stripes,  or  combination  with  white 
or  with  other  colors,  is  now  the  prevailing  color 
in  use,  as  standing  wear  well,  not  showing  iron 
rust,  and  being  generally  well  adapted  to  city 
use,  and  being,  withal,  sightly  in  appearance. 
Oreen,  within  recent  years,  has  come  to  be 
distinctly  a  favored  color  in  awning  stripes; 
either  in  solid  uniform  stripes  alternating  with 
white,  or  in  stripes  of  different  widths  and  in 
combinations  with  other  colors.  Some  of  these 
later  green  effects  are  very  handsome.  And 
then,  of  course,  there  are  blue  stripes  and  reds 
and  yellows,  stripes  of  all  sorts  of  width  and 
weaves  and  combinations,  vaiying  in  price  more 
c»-  less,  some  being  considerably  higher  in  cost 
than  others,  but  they  are  being  made  up  at 


prices  lower  than  were  asked  for  awnings  of 
corresponding  colors  and  grades  a  few  years 
ago. 

"In  fact,  awnings  were  never  before  so  cheap 
as  they  are  now,  what  with  the  competition 
among  those  supplying  them,  these  including 
nowadays  the  big  department  stores  as  well  as 
the  awning-makers,  and  awnings  were  never 
so  good  as  now.  They  are  not  made  in  these 
days  haphazard  or  clumsily,  anyhow  so  that 
they  will  serve  the  purpose  of  shutting  off  the 
sun  when  required,  but  they  are  made  to  fit,  to 
hang  true,  to  look  trim  and  shipshape  and  all 
right,  and  people  won't  have  them,  nowadays, 
unless  they  are  all  right.  So  that  in  these 
days  awnings  are  not  only  cheaper,  but  hand- 
somer and  better  than  ever.  Indeed,  though  I 
say  it  that  am  in  the  business,  it  is  a  fact 
nevertheless  that  there's  nothing  that  has  kept 
up  with  the  procession  any  better  in  the  march 
of  modem  progress  than  the  now  everywhere 
familiar  awning;  once  a  luxury,  now  a  neces- 
sity, and  never  so  perfect  and  beautiful  as  now 
in  the  day  of  its  widespread,  common  use.*' 

RUGS  FROM  RAGS. 
From  the  London  Telegraph. 
His  Majesty's  Ck)nsul  for  Hiogo  and  Osaka 
in  a  recent  report  says  that  the  variety  of  floor 
covering  other  than  matting  made  and  exported 
from  the  Hiogo-Osaka  district,  Sakai  rugs  and 
carpets,  cotton,  hemp,  and  woolen,  shows  a  slight 
decrease  in  1899 — about  i7 1,000  worth,  as 
against  £84,000  in  1898.  The  bulk  of  this  arti- 
cle, consisting  of  the  cheapest  grades,  was  for- 
merly made  mostly  from  old  gunny-bags  from 
India,  but  last  year  this  supply  was  nearly 
stopped  altogether,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  plague  at  Bombay,  and  the  manufacturers 
are  now  falling  back  on  the  canvas  wrappers  of 
American  bales  of  cotton.  The  goods  are  ^ttinff 
into  disrepute  in  America,  so  a  guild  was  form^ 
to  frame  precautions  against  the  inferior  trash 
being  proauced  in  future.  London  now  seems 
to  take  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  out- 
turn. The  profits,  however,  of  the  industry  at 
Sakai  are  so  small  that  the  capital  is  being  put 
to  other  uses. 
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ENGRAVINGS  BY  WOMEN. 

UNIQUE    EXHIBITION    OF    BLACK    AND    WHITE    IN 
NEW  YOBK. 

The  walls  of  the  Grolier  Club's  gallery  are 
clothed  high  up,  even  to  the  skyline,  with  a 
collection  of  engravings  on  steel,  mezzotints, 
stipples,  etchings,  and  wood-engravings,  the 
like  of  which  in  all  probability  does  not  exist 
elsewhere.  It  is  part  of  a  great  hoard  of  prints 
begun  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by 
Miss  Henrietta  Koenen,  who  married  Philip 
van  der  Kellen.  On  her  death,  says  the  New 
York  Times,  the  husband  continued  to  collect 
black-and-white  work  by  women,  and  in  1876 
became  director  of  the  print  room  at  Amster- 
dam, before  the  national  treasures  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Rijks  Museum.  Some  sixteen 
years  ago  he  offered  the  collection  for  sale,  and 
it  was  boutrht  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Avery  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Lenox  Library,  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  should  be  at  the  orders  of 
the  Grolier  Club  if  the  club  desired  to  exhibit  it. 

The  number  of  women  who  are  represented 
in  the  collection  is  surprising,  and  occasion- 
ally the  quality  of  the  work  is  admirable. 
Mynheer  van  der  Kellen  and  his  wife  did  not 
collect  for  the  merit  of  the  prints  alone;  they 
were  equally  attracted  by  a  name  that  sounds 
sonorously  through  the  trumpet  of  fame.  Both 
seem  to  have  succumbed  to  that  inevitable, 
perhaps  that  really  useful,  foible  of  the  col- 
lector, which  consists  in  gathering  everything 
that  can  be  made  to  fit  into  the  frame  of  their 
hobby.  If  the  print  was  bjr  a  woman — ^in  it 
went!  The  result  of  which  is,  on  the  one  hand 
a  somewhat  low  average  of  excellence,  but  on 
the  other  an  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
collector's  prejudice  in  favor  of  certain  schools 
and  certain  methods  of  working,  as  well  as  the 
inclusion  in  the  collection  of  many  curious  and 
historically  interesting  pieces. 

The  great  bulk  of  tne  prints  were  struck  off 
between  the  years  1676  and  1826,  or  about  a 
century  and  a  half,  and  they  can  be  roughly 
separated  into  two  camps,  so  far  as  their 
makers  are  concerned,  namely,  on  the  one  side 
ladies    of    exalted    rank,    including    two    em- 

Sresses,  a  number  of  queens,  and  various  arch- 
uchesses,  and  countesses  galore,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  female  members  of  families  of 
engravers,  the  daughters  or  wives  of  profes- 
sional workmen.  These  are  the  divisions  of 
the  amateur  and  the  professional.  It  need  not 
be  said  that  most  of  the  fine  pieces  belong  to 
the  latter  camp.  No  one  will  think  it  neces- 
sary to  class  Queen  Victoria,  Empress  of  India, 
among  the  brilliant  etchers,  nor  expect  that 
Marie  de  Medicis,  Queen  of  Henri  Quatre, 
should  have  rivaled  a  skilled  wood-engraver  at 
the  age  of  fourteen.  These  two  queens  are 
represented  by  a  woodcut  of  1587,  and  an  etch- 
in^^of  1844. 

Between  lie  prints  by  many  celebrated  and 
many  skilful  women.  An  etching  signed  Alex- 
andra Christina  Regina  Suecorum  is  by  Queen 


Christina  of  Sweden,  who  died  in  1689.  A  fine 
mezzotint,  after  the  portrait  of  Mile.  Blancheau 
by   Santerre,   with   a   poetical   address  to  the 

gainter  underneath,  is  "scraped"  by  CatJierine 
Duchesne,  of  Paris.  It  is  a  charming,  sym- 
pathetic likeness  of  a  ladv  with  palette  and 
brush.  A  line-engraving  shows  the  solid  skill 
of  Catherine  Haussard,  daughter  of  the  en- 
graver of  that  name,  in  reproducing  the  por- 
trait of  Sauveur  Francois  Morand,  a  Paris 
surgeon.  No.  370  is  a  line-engraving  by  the 
famous  Mme.  de  Pompadour. 

With  an  etching  we  come  to  the  wife  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  who  had  plenty  of  time  during 
the  years  she  passed  away  from  her  huslMknd 
to  devote  herself  to  etching. 

One  woman  who  takes  a  front  rank  as  etcher 
is  Marie  Ellenrieder,  a  Swiss  painter,  who  died 
in  1863.  There  are  lithographs  by  Rosa  Bon- 
heur,  and  an  etching  by  Emuie  Miethe  (Mme. 
O'Connell ) ,  representing  a  chevalier  of  the  time 
of  Louis  XIIX.  There  is  an  etching,  dated 
1881,  by  Miss  Clara  Montalba,  whose  work  ap- 
pears now  and  then  in  the  Century  Magazine, 
and  a  color  dry  point  by  Miss  Mfary  Cassatt 
(No.  73),  an  American  living  in  Paris,  whose 
pastels  and  color  prints  are  well  known,  to- 
gether with  a  lithograph,  dated  1891,  "early 
and  only  attempt  at  lithography,"  and  a  dry 
point,  "Mother  and  Baby." 

The  Grolier  Club  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
this  exhibition  of  a  collection  that  probably  can 
be  found  nowhere  else.  It  shows  that  women 
can  attain  excellence  in  such  difficult  and  labo- 
rious work  as  line-engraving,  as  they  do  in 
painting  and  sculpture.  Although  line-engrav- 
ing and  wood-engraving  are  temporarily  at  an 
ebb,  and  even  etcning  has  lost  the  vogue  it  had 
twenty  years  ago,  this  exhibit  may  do  some- 
thing to  suggest  to  women  artists  that  there 
is  a  field  which  at  present  is  little  worked, 
but  may  become  again  the  fashion.  The  Grolier 
Club  stands  for  the  sumptuous  and  beautiful 
book,  and  that  means  reproductive  processes 
like  these;  for  every  one  with  taste  must  feel 
that  splendiQ  paper,  print,  and  binding  do  not 
belong  with  cheap  processes  like  half-tones,  or 
other  methods  into  which  photography  enters. 
There  are  waves  in  these,  as  in  other  matters. 
Who  knows?  Perhaps  we  shall  have  a  return 
of  what  is  best  in  these  methods  of  printing 
pictures  for  illustrations  and  for  framing. 


THE  PAPAL  PALACE  AT  AVIGNON. 

The  process  of  restoration  of  the  famous 
Palace  of  the  Popes  at  Avignon  is  actively  pro- 
ceeding. The  battlemented  tower  of  the  chief 
wing  is  almost  entirely  repaired,  and  now  ex- 
hibits the  imposing  frontage  which  character- 
ized it  in  the  fourteenth  century.  At  present 
the  old  citadel  of  the  popes  is  occupied  by  a 
regiment  of  infantry,  but  the  latter  are  about 
to  evacuate  the  building,  which  will  then  be, 
probably,  utilized  by  the  municipality  of  Avig- 
non as  a  museum. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS* 

BY   OLIVER  COLEMAN 
Author  of  "  Successful  Houses" 


SEVERAL  months  ago  ^we  were 
visited  by  a  young  Englishman, 
Mr.  C.  R.  Ashbee,  who  came  to 
this  country  to  enlist  American 
sympathy,  and  incidentally  dollars,  in  a 
society  in  England  whose  object  is  the 
preservation  of  historic  landmarks  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Ashbee  was  very 
enthusiastic  on  the  subject,  and  in  ad- 
dresses given  in  most  of  our  large  cities 
tried  to  incite  a  similar  ardor  in  his 
American  audiences. 


THE   BEGINNING  OP  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

I  heard  him  before  the  National  Arts 
Club,  where,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  he  met 
with  rather  a  chilly  reception.  Mr.  Ash- 
bee's  main  point  was  that  we,  as  an 
Anglo-Saxon  people,  were  as  much  inter- 
ested in  the  preservation  of  these  land- 
marks in  the  Old  Country  as  those  who 
might  now  be  living  under  their  shadow. 
Several  members  of  the  club  tried  to  dif- 
ferentiate American  interest  into  that 
pertaining  to  political  landmarks,  in 
which  they  claimed  we  had  no  more  inter- 
est than  in  similar  monuments  of  French 
or  German  history,  and  to  literary  land- 
marks, in  which,  of  course,  our  part  was 
quite  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  Eng- 
lish-speaiing  race.  Needless  to  say, 
most  of  these  speakers  have  names  of 
French  or  German  extraction.  Mr. 
Ashbee  claimed  that  American  history 
really  began  with  the  landing  of  Ca^.^ar 
upon  the  coast  of  Albion,  while  he 
complained  that  we  were  accustomed 
to  look  upon  it  as  springing  sud- 
denly to  life  on  July  4,  1776.  As 
our  common  law  is  the  same  as  Eng- 


♦  Successful  Houses,  by  Oliver  C!oleman.  A  book  of 
suggestions  on  the  fXirnishing  of  homes,  with  over  one 
hundred  illustrations  from  photographs  of  actual  roomi*. 
The  most  complete  book  on  the  subject  to  be  had. 
Price.  $1.50.  Sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 
publishers,  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


land's,  and  all  our  ideas  and  practices 
of  court  and  legislation  are  founded 
on  English  precedent,  for  my  part  1  am 
inclined  to  side  with  Mr.  Ashbee,  and 
feel  that,  be  our  name  O'Hara  or  Ruben- 
stein,  La  Guerre  or  Oleson,  we  are  quite 
as  much  interested  in  preserving  for 
posterity  the  site  of  Runny mede,  or  the 
hall  in  which  Charles  I.  was  forced  to 
abrogate  the  divine  right  of  kings,  as 
any  one  in  England.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty, however,  is  that  we  are  very  busy, 
or  should  be,  in  preserving  our  own  land- 
marks. With  our  magical  growth  and 
accustomed  iconoclasm,  the  halls  and 
buildings  in  which  were  made  our  most 
momentous  history  have  been  ruth- 
lessly destroyed  in  the  advancing  tread 
of  ''progress,''  the  American  synonym 
of  which  is  * 'money-getting." 

4»  «  «  « 

AMERICAN  LANDMARKS 

The  historical  societies  fortunately  are 
awakening  to  the  situation  while  there  is 
yet  time.  There  is  here  in  New  York  a 
very  flourishing  association  which  is  just 
at  present  agitating  the  purchase  of  the 
old  Fraunces  Tavern,  which  still  stands 
on  Broad  and  Pearl  streets.  In  the 
upper  room  of  this  old  tavern,  even  now 
used  as  a  saloon  and  eating-house,  Wash- 
ington took  leave  of  his  officers  and  made 
his  memorable  address.  There  are  many 
buildings  in  various  parts  of  the  city  also 
which  have  been  marked  with  tablets, 
stating  that  here  was  the  site  of  such  and 
such  an  event,  all  of  which  is  certainly 
very  commendable.  We  owe  it  to  pos- 
terity. So  with  so  much  to  do  at  home, 
where  the  danger  of  a  cataclysm  of  all 
landmarks  is  always  imminent,  we  may 
not  do  much  for  equally  precious  records 
abroad,  where  the  conservatism  of  the 
public  is  much  more  to  be  trusted.  Of 
course  Massachusetts  and  New  England 
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are  leaders  in  this  movement,  and  Con- 
necticut has  just  taken  over  the  *^old 
stone  house''  of  Guildford,  said  to  be  the 
oldest  house  in  the  state. 

«  «  *  « 

STORY   OP   *'THE   old   STONE  HOUSE'' 

It  was  built  in  1640  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Whitfield.  The  ground  upon  which  it 
stands  was  purchased  from  the  Indians 
as  **that  part  of  Menuncatuck  which  had 
not  already  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Fen- 
wick  as  part  of  the  Saybrook  Planta- 
tion." As  most  of  the  company  of 
settlers  came  from  Surrey,  the  capital  of 
which  is  Guildford,  the  town  was  named 
in  memory  of  the  old  place,  though  the 
spelling  has  been  corrupted.  Mr.  Whit- 
field's house  was  built  of  stone,  and  was 
designed  partly  as  a  fortress,  against  the 
need  of  it.  It  was  situated  so  as  to  com- 
mand a  wide  view,  and  the  walls  were  of 
great  thickness,  in  places  as  much  as 
three  feet,  while  the  joists  were  of  square 
hewn  oak.  So  it  stands  to-day.  It  was 
purchased  by  an  appropriation  from  the 
state,  an  equal  one  from  the  town,  and  a 
voluntary  subscription  from  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  Connecticut;  these  also  are 
associated  in  its  management. 

It  will  be  used  as  a  museum  for  the 
preservation  of  antiquities,  and  upon  it 
is  placed  the  following  tablet: 


The  Old  Stone  House  at  Guildford 


THIS  HOUSE  BUH.T 
A.  l5.  1639 
BY 
REV.    HENRY  WHITFIELD,    B.  D. 
FIRST  MINISTER 
AND 
THE  LEADER  OF  THE   FOUNDERS  OF 
GUILFORD, 
IN  HONOR  OF  WHOM  THIS  TABLET  IS 
HERE  PLACED  ON  THE  OLDEST  STONE 
HOUSE  IN  NEW-ENGLAND  BY  THE  CON- 
NECTICUT SOCIETY  OF  THE  COLONIAL 
DAMES  OF  AMERICA. 
1897. 

There  is  probably  no  part  of  the  coun- 
try where  some  of  these  old  landmarks 
are  not  to  be  found,  and  in  many  cases  a 
very  small  exercise  of  public-spirited 
generosity  will  suffice  to  purchase  and 
preserve  an  old  house  or  mill.  We  must 
look  to  the  patriotic  societies  to  take  the 
initiative  in  this  work. 

4^  «  «  « 

A  LEAF  DECORATION 

In  decorating  I  have  often  wanted  a 
strong  leaf  effect,  either  for  ceilings  or 
on  the  walls  of  a  country  house,  where 
the  out-of-doors  feeling  is  to  be  much 
impressed;  but  no  leaves  were  to  be 
found— that  is,  none  ex- 
cept associated  with 
flowers  of  one  color  or 
another.  I  have  just 
seen  in  a  New  York 
shop  the  very  thing  for 
which  I  have  so  often 
longed  and  searched. 
The  background  was 
cream,  and  upon  it  was 
a  big  graceful  leaf  de- 
sign, all  in  green;  it 
was  strong,  cool,  and 
dignified,  and  very  un- 
usual. The  same  design 
came  in  a  rich  brown- 
red,  which  against  the 
cream  background  was 
also  surprisingly  effect- 
ive.    I  fancy  a    large 
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country  dining-room  opening  on  a  sunny- 
garden,  the  walls  should  be  paneled  with 
white  woodwork  for  about  five  feet  from 
the  floor,  and  above  that  either  of  these 
papers  might  be  hung.  The  green  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  grape-leaf,  though 
the  shape  is  very  different,  and  the  effect 
very  like  the  green  and  white  of  Dresden 
china.  It  seems  to  me  one  could  live 
longer  with  this  paper  without  tiring  of 
it  than  with  most  others.  Nature  is  a 
very  wise  designer,  and  one  can  scarcely 
contemplate  the  weariness  we  should  feel 
were  the  meadows  and  forests  all  red  or 
all  blue. 


are  made  in  out  of  the 
way  potteries  for  pro- 
vincial and  peasant  mar- 
kets, and  have  been 
brought  together  in  this 
little  shop  frequently  by 
the  merest  chance.  I  re- 
cently saw  there  some 
plates  of  a  very  distinct- 
ive pattern  which  I  had 
ruQ  across  only  once  be- 
fore, while  in  an  unfre- 
quented town  in  Cuba 
called  Guines,  which  lies 
about  forty  miles  from 
Havana  in  the  interior, 
I  was  skirmishing  about 
for  articles  of  interest. 
In  Cuba  the  grocery-store 
not  only  does  duty  as 
saloon,  but  as  crockery- store  as  well, 
and  so  on  the  top  shelf  of  one  of  these 
groceries  I  found  a  cup,  covered  with 
dust,  which  I  at  once  purchased  for  eight 
cents.  It  had  upon  its  side  the  gayest 
and  boldest  of  chanticleers  and  bore 
marks  of  having  been  there  for  many 
years.  Later,  in  Havana,  I  discovered  in 
a  side-street  one  store  where  they  had 
some  very  good  bowls,  in  various  sizes, 
with  the  same  bold  type  of  decoration, 
and  much  to  my  surprise  more  cups  with 
more  cocks;  but  they  were  evidently 
modern  reproductions  of  my  old  cup. 
This  interesting  ware  comes  from  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  and  in  some  way 
appeals  to  the  Spanish  taste,  perhaps  as 
it  much  resembles  in  coloring  the  well- 


ODD   CHINA 

There  is  a  little  shop  in  a  side- street 
in  New  York  where  they 
make  a  specialty  of  all 
kinds  of  odd  china. 
They  do  not  keep  old 
china,  nor  do  they  keep 
the  standard  makes 
which  one  may  procure 
almost  anywhere ;  but 
they  have  many  varie- 
ties of  odd  and  fascinat- 
ing wares,  modern,  in 
the  sense  that  they  are 
made  to-day,  but  archaic 
in  design  and  color. 
Theseplates  and  pitchers  Muos  Decorated  in  Pinks  and  Greens 
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known  crude  Spanish  faience,  but  I  have 
never  seen  any  of  it  here  excepting  these 
plates  in  the  little  shop  of  which  I  am 
writing. 

Like  the  very  attractive  peasant  china 
of  Brittany,  the  designs  are  never 
changed,  but  come  down  intact  as  they 
were  made  one  hundred  years  ago.  Such 
plates  are  to  be  bought  very  cheaply, 
and  may  be  used  with  good  effect  not 
only  for  decorative  purposes,  but  to  vary 
the  monotony  of  service. 

«  4^  *  * 

DRIFTWOOD   FURNITURE 

The  cardinal  doctrine  of  this  maga- 


A  Bowl 

zine — simplicity— was  never  better  illus- 
trated than  in  some  furniture  now  on 
exhibition  in  a  window  on  Fourth 
Avenue.  The  shop  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  in  New  York,  and  the  arti- 
cles usually  on  sale  are  the  finest  and 
most  elaborate  of  the  colonial  epoch.  I 
would  not  use  the  word  showy  in  refer- 
ring to  anything  of  that  period,  but 
everything  that  carving,  polishing,  and 
inlaying  can  do  to  elaborate  a  piece  of 
mahogany  has  been  done  in  the  case  of 
most  of  the  furniture  in  this  store. 

The  furniture  which  I  admire  is  called 
'^drift-wood.''  We  of  the  east  all  know 
that  silver-gray  that  the  bleaching  of  a 
hundred  suns  gives  to  the  plank  adrift 
upon  the  sea — indescribably  silver,  the 


impress  of  the  sun;  somberly  gray,  in 
record  of  some  ghastly  shipwreck,  and 
of  the  bleak  and  dreary  nights  it  has 
been  tossed  and  spattered  by  the  comb- 
ing wave.  The  soaking  in  salt-water 
and  the  bleaching  in  tlie  sun  shrivel  the 
softer  parts  away  and  leave  the  grain 
embossed,  as  it  were,  in  low  relief. 

This  effect  is  counterfeited  in  the  fur- 
niture in  question.  It  has  the  color  and 
grain  of  drift-wood  and  the  lines  are  all 
as  simple  and  direct  as  one  could  well 
devise.  For  a  country  house  anywhere, 
but  especially  by  the  sea,  this  is  a  most 
charming  set. 

Quite  the  opposite  from  the  much  dis- 
cussed** new  art,"  there 
are  no  curves  at 
all,  all  straight  lines, 
uncarved,  unpainted, 
and  without  brass  or 
decoration ;  even  the 
knobs  used  for  drawer- 
pulls  are  of  wood.  The 
whole  dependence  is 
upon  the  simple,  well- 
proportioned  outline 
and  the  shimmer  of 
the  gray. 

In  a  room  with  gayly 
flowered  walls  or  chintz 
hangings,  with  sun- 
flooded  windows, 
through  which  the 
boom  of  the  surf  comes 
in  regular  cadence,  what  could  be  more 
charming  or  appropriate! 

4^  *  «  « 

AUCTION  SALES 

The  space  allowed  to  this  letter  will 
not  afford  even  the  briefest  mention 
of  the  sales  at  auction  now  taking  place. 
Apparently  from  all  over  the  country 
collections  of  antique  furniture,  rugs, 
porcelains,  and  Japanese  articles  are 
being  sent  here  to  be  dispersed  under  the 
hammer.  It  is  truly  wonderful  what  an 
insatiable  maw  the  town  has  for  these 
valuable  and  often  historic  pieces;  for 
they  sell  day  after  day  at  very  fair 
prices.  The  market  seems  never  to  be 
oversold,  and  real  bargains  are  quite  rare. 
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MR.   BARR'S  sconce 

The  unusual  sconce  designed  and 
shown  in  the  recent  exhibition  at  Minne- 
apolis by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Barr  was 
credited  in  the  April  number  to  Mr. 
George  Barr.  This  is,  of  course,  a  mis- 
take. The  same  Mr.  Barr  designed  the 
movable  electric-light  stand, so  favorably 
commented  upon  in  this  letter  last 
month,  and  the  sconce  in  question.  In- 
cidentally Mr.  Barr,  in  acknowledging 
my  criticism  of  the  small  base  on  the 
former,  writes  that  the  matter  had  al- 
ready worried  him,  so  that  he  has  con- 
structed a  new  base  with  larger  leaves. 
This  should  make  the  stand  quite  beyond 
criticism. 


PLEASURES  OF  A  GARDEN. 

Older  society  women  are  continually  adding 
to  their  various  occupations  nowadays,  says  the 
New  York  Tribune.  That  they  are  only  as  old 
as  they  seem  is  an  adage  that  they  have  for 
some  time  proven  the  truth  of  in  outdoor  sports 
and  recreations,  while  in  variety  of  other  pur- 
suits and  interests  they  have  as  many  facets 
as  a  diamond.  Just  now,  mingling  with  bridge 
whist,  tea,  and  gossip,  there  seems  to  be  a  newly 
awakened,  or  rather  revival  (for  milady  is 
still  very  much  behind  her  grandmother  in  such 
matters)  of,  interest  in  subjects  appertaining 
to  floriculture  and  gardening. 

"Are  you  going  to  join  the Club  this 

season?"  asked  one  cottage  owner  of  another, 
referring  to  one  of  the  social  clubs  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  their  respective  country  houses. 

**No.  I  have  concluded  to  take  the  money 
it  would  cost  and  put  it  in  manure,"  was  the 
unexpected  reply.  *  Only  think  how  many  loads 
it  will  buy,  and  what  lovely  results  it  will  make 
possible!  My  husband  says  we  cannot  afford 
to  keep  up  our  clubs  and  a  garden,  and  we  have 
both  concluded  that  the  latter  will  give  us 
more  pleasure." 

"People  who  have  never  tried  it  cannot  real- 
ize how  delightful  it  is  to  see  seeds  that  they 
have  planted  with  their  own  hands  come  up 
and  blossom,"  remarked  a  fashionable  matron 
who  had  always  spent  her  sunm[iers  at  water- 
ing-place hotels,  and  who  recently  "discovered" 
gardening  through  owning  a  tiny  place  out  of 
town.  "I  feel  that  I  want  to  interest  every 
one  I  know  in  the  subject,  and  give  my  advice. 
Now,  about  starting  your  annuals  early,"  she 
continued,  mounting  her  hobby  and  setting  him 
oflf  on  a  canter.  "I  have  found  out  the  most 
splendid  way.  An  old  farmer's  wife,  who  had 
tne  prettiest  window-garden  I  ever  saw,  told 
me  about  it,  and  I  have  never  seen  the  idea 


published.  The  very  best  way  to  start  annuals 
early,'  she  said  to  me  (and  I  have  found  since 
by  experience  that  she  was  right),  *is  to  take 
a  dozen  large  potatoes,  cut  them  in  two  length- 
wise, and  with  a  spoon  scoop  out  the  inside, 
leaving  only  enough  to  hold  the  rind  firmly. 
There  is  no  waste  in  this,  for  you  can  use  the 
potatoes,  you  know,  for  the  table,'  said  my 
tnrifty  housewife.  *When  you  have  them  all 
scooped  out/  she  continued,  'fill  the  shells  with 
very  fine  soil.  If  you  start  your  seeds  in  town, 
you  can  get  a  basket  of  the  right  kind  from  the 
florist.  If  you  are  in  the  country,  mix  it 
yourself  of  leaf-mold  or  any  ordinary  rich 
soil  and  a  third  of  sand,  to  insure  drainage. 
Remember  the  first  sustenance  of  your  baby 
plant  is  as  all  important  as  healthy  nourish- 
ment for  infants.  Then  sow  your  seeds  accord- 
ing to  directions,  and  stick  a  tag  with  its  name 
on  each  potato  with  a  pin.  The  potatoes 
should  be  kept  in  plates  with  a  little  water  on 
them.  Now  place  your  seeds  on  a  table  in 
front  of  a  sunny  window  in  a  warm  room. 
For  a  day  or  two  keep  them  covered  with  a 
wet  square  of  muslin.  After  that  keep  the  wet 
muslin  on  them  only  at  night,  and  if  they  look 
dry  spray  them  with  an  atomizer.  You  will 
be  surprised  to  see  how  quickly  they  will  come 
up.  Leave  them  in  the  potatoes  until  they  are 
quite  strong,  then  transplant  to  boxes  or  pots, 
or,  if  it  is  late  enough,  to  the  open  border. 
I  think  there  is  some  virtue  in  the  potato  it- 
self, or  perhaps  it  is  only  because  the  rind 
keeps  the  earth  moist,  but  I  have  found  seeds 
come  up  quicker  and  are  stronger  in  that  way 
than  in  anv  other.'  Well,  I  took  her  advice, 
and  planted  twelve  potato-shells  full  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  seeds  on  April  4th.  On  April  0th, 
they  were  nearly  all  up,  and  the  others  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  succession.  I  have  never  had 
seeds  come  up  so  soon  or  had  stronger  little 
plants." 


SHE  REPAIRS  BRIC-A-BRAC. 

ODD  OCCUPATION  WHICH  A  YOUNG  WOMAN  FINDS 
REMUNERATIVE. 

A  young  woman  has  set  up  in  business  in 
Sixth  Avenue,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  as  a 
repairer  of  bric-a-brac.  She  has  a  modest  es- 
tablishment on  the  second  fioor  of  an  old  build- 
ing, and  hangs  out  her  shingle  in  the  window. 

The  place  is  almost  inconspicuous,  but  one 
customer  sends  her  another,  and  after  a  very 
few  months  of  work  she  is  reputed  to  make  an 
excellent  living.  The  field  is  limited,  so  she 
has  practically  no  competitors,  but  if  she  had 
she  has  made  so  great  a  reputation  as  a  skilful 
patcher  of  broken  vases,  antique  furniture,  and 
articles  of  virtu  that  she  would  hardly  need 
to  fear  the  test. 

She  is  said  to  have  mended  a  vase  which  had 
been  broken  into  700  pieces. 
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Violet,  Gold,  and  Pale  Gkeen 


JAPANESE  BROCADES 


BY  ELIZABETH  EMERY 


NO  Japanese  art  has  a  more  inter- 
esting history  than  silk-weav- 
ing, and  no  legends  are  more 
fascinating  than  those  that  clus- 
ter abont  the  cocoon  and  the  mul- 
berry-tree. The  story  of  the  silk 
industry  is  the  story  of  Japan. 
Into  the  warp  and  woof  was  woven 
the  life  of  the  people.  The  glory  of 
the  shoguns,  the  power  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  rise  an  J  fall  of  dynasties 
were  all  depicted  in  the  products  of  the 
loom.  Each  bit  of  silk  and  gold  thread 
tells  a  tale,  and  were  one  versed  in  ori- 
ental lore,  he  would  need  no  books  in 
order  to  trace  the  real  and  imaginary 
history  of  old  Japan.  The  valor  of  her 
daimios,  the  courage  of  her  warriors,  the 


Palb  Blue  and  Gold,  Showing  Italian 


fame  of  her  scholars  are  faithfully  re- 
corded. The  myths  of  the  dragon  and 
the  sacred  phoenix,  the  legends  of  the 
cuckoo  and  the  moon,  of  the  sparrow  and 
the  bamboo,  of  the  fox  and  the  chrysan- 
themum, and  the  fStes  of  the  plum  and 
cherry  blossom,  of  the  maple-leaf  and 
wistaria  are  all  revealed  in  the  glittering 
textiles.  A  coHection  of  old  brocades  is 
an  illustrated  book,  and  he  who  runs 
may  read. 

Information  regarding  silk-weaving^is 
fragmentary    and    very  unsatisfactory. 
Volumes  have  been  written  on  porce- 
lains,  lacquers,  and   bronzes,  but  one 
must  search  diligently,  and  often  in  vain, 
to  learn  the  barest  facts  of  Japan's  old- 
est industry.     The  key  to  the  study  lies 
in  the  fabrics  them- 
selves, and  in  time  the 
different  epochs  in  art 
and  the  various  schools 
of  design   are  recog- 
nized. 

To  China  belongs 
the  honor  of  originat- 
ing silk-weaving,  and 
for  centuries  the 
knowledge  was  con- 
fined to  that  nation. 
The  Empress  Seling- 
she,  according  to  tra- 
Influenoe  dition,    invented    the 
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hand-loom  in  2640  B.  C,  and  cultivated 
the  first  mulberry-tree.  From  China  the 
secret  of  the  loom  was  carried  into  Korea 
and  from  Korea  into  Japan.  Although 
the  art  of  spinning  plain  materials  was 
known  in  the  province  of  Kozuki  five 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
figured  textiles  were  not  introduced  until 
the  third  century.  Under  the  patronage 
of  the  court,  pattern-weaving  made  rapid 
progress,  and  native  spinners  soon  sur- 
passed their  Chinese  neighbors. 

The  silk  industry  advanced  and  de- 
clined according  to  the  nation's  pros- 
perity.    When  Japan  was  at  peace,  the 
happy  condition  of  the  people  was  re- 
flected in  her  textiles,  and  when  she  was 
at  war  the  art  of  the  loom  languished, 
and  on  several  occasions  was  nearly  ex- 
terminated.   Briefly  stated,  silk- weaving 
reached  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in 
the  fifth  century,  and 
steadily    increased    in 
importance    until    the 
year  1000,  deteriorated 
from  the   eleventh  to 
the  twelfth  century,  re- 
gained its  prestige  dur- 
ing the  Pujiwara  period 
from  1225  to  1333,  suf- 
ered  during  the  Ashig- 
aga  dynasty  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  six- 
teenth   century,    and 
surpassed    all    former 
splendor  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries  under 
the  Togugawa  shoguns. 

The  oldest  brocades 
are  preserved  in  the 
temple  of  Todai-yi  at 
Nara,  and  are  in  the 
form  of  vestments  and 
sacerdotal  cloths.  The 
date  of  their  manufac- 
ture is  placed  at  the 
twelfth  century,  but 
many  distinguished 
winters  on  Japanese  art 
doubt  the  age  of  these 
venerated  fragments 
and  attribute  them  to  a  the 


later  period.  The  designs  show  a  Euro- 
pean influence,  and  are  striking  examples 
of  oriental  cleverness  in  adapting  foreign 
motives. 

Early  silk-weaving  is  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. It  is  a  tradition  that  patterns 
were  small  and  that  intricate  effects  were 
gained  by  unique  methods  of  weaving 
rather  than  by  complicated  designs.  A 
simple  geometrical  figure  was  wrought 
on  a  plain  ground.  With  every  repeat 
the  colors  of  the  warp  and  woof  were 
exchanged,  and  this  process  was  contin- 
ued through  the  length  of  the  silk.  This 
gave  to  the  brocades  a  shimmering  qual- 
ity, especially  noticeable  when  the 
threads  were  of  the  same  scale.  Yellow 
and  gold,  silver  and  gray,  purple  and 
violet,  produced  this  result.  Natural 
flower  forms  did  not  appeal  to  early 
weavers.     Floral  motives  were  severely 


Chrysanthemum.    Yellow  and  Gold 
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Chinese  Motive.    Silver  on  Crimson 

conventional,  and  were  combined  with  tri- 
angles, circles,  and  squares.  The  imperial 
chrysanthemum,  with  its  sixteen  petals,  the 
crest  of  the  present  emperor,  is  drawn  by  rule, 
and  is  a  survival  of  ancient  art.  The  first 
flowers  depicted  by  the  loom  were  the  plum 
and  cherry  blossoms,  and  to-day  there  are  few 
silks  more  attractive  to  occidental  eyes  than 
those  that  show  the  graceful  boughs  of  white 
and  pink. 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Japan 
was  in  communication  with  Italy,  silk  weav- 
ing was  temporarily  influenced  by  Florentine 
designs.  But  the  Japanese  were  too  artistic 
to  retain  anything  but  the  best  of  whatever 
came  to  their  hands,  and  as  they  had  learned 
from  China  and  Korea,  they  now  profited  by 
Italy.  In  Kyoto  may  be  seen  some  of  these 
textiles,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  what  the 
Japs  discarded  and  what  they  made  their  own. 

In  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth 
centuries,  brocades  were  marvels  of  beauty. 
It  was  the  golden  age  of  silk- weaving.     Gold 


thread  was  used  in 
great  quantities,  and 
designing  reached  a 
high  state  of  perfec- 
tion. 

It  was  the  custom  for 
each  daimio  to  have  his 
own  loom  and  to  em- 
ploy skilful  weavers  to 
execute  special  pat- 


GOLD  Cherry-Blossoms  on  Scaklet 


Purple,  Green,  and  Gtold 

terns  for  his  use.  Cere- 
monial robes  were  woven 
with  the  family  crest,  and 
were  heavy  with  gold  and 
silver.  The  men  who 
fashioned  these  regal  cos- 
tumes were  important 
members  of  the  house- 
hold, and  their  work  was 
jealously  guarded. 

There  is  a  legend  of  a 
weaver  who  took  his  re- 
venge for  some  grievance 
by  depicting  in  a  court 
costume  his  master^s 
downfall,  and  by  adding 
the  crest  of  a  rival  house. 
The  tale  is  a  long  one,  but 
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in  the  end  the  artist  of  the  loom  lost  his 
position  and  his  head. 

Many  bits  of  old  brocade  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another  are  care- 
fully preserved  in  the  private  collections 
of  Japan  y  and  find  a  place  beside  the 
rarest  porcelains.  These  pieces  of  early 
handicraft  are  seldom  found  to-day  in 
the  shops  of  the  empire,  and  are  growing 
more  precious  every  year.     While  many 


Green,  Blue,  and  Bed,  Showinq  Korean 
Influence 


Silver  and  Botal  Purple 


of  the  new  silks  are  rich  in  color  and 
varied  in  design,  they  lack  the  beauty  of 
the  old.  The  silvery  sheen,  the  soft 
luster  of  the  early  textiles  are  not  repro- 
duced in  modern  fabrics.  This  quality 
is  not  due  alone  to  age,  but  to  a  more 
subdued  color  scheme  and  to  primitive 
methods  of  weaving.  Slowly  western 
inventions  are  replacing  oriental  imple- 
ments, and  with  the  introduction  of 
modem  ideas  much  of  the  charm  of  Jap- 
anese art  is  vanishing.  Bronzes,  lac- 
quers, wood-carvings,  and  embroideries 
have  deteriorated  under  the  influence  of 
the  foreigner,  and  the  change  is  no  less 
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apparent  in  brocades. 
The  difference  between 
old  Satsuma  and  the 
new  ware  of  that  name 
is  not  greater  than  be- 
tween the  silks  of  the 
seventeenth  century 
and  the  silks  of  today. 
The  accompanying 
illustrations  are  taken 
from  a  book  of  old  bro- 
cades bound  in  folding 
or  orihon  manner.  The 
covers  are  of  deep  blue, 


Silk- Weaving.     From  an  Old  Print 


Sacred  Hog,  or  Phcenix.    White,  Gray,  and  Silver 


embroidered  in  silver, 
and  each  square  of 
brocade  is  framed  in  a 
narrow  band  of  gold. 
They  were  gathered  in 
Kyoto  and  Tokyo  years 
ago,  when  specimens 
of  court  weaving  and 
bits  of  rare  vestments 
could  be  secured. 
Many  date  back  to  the 
seventeenth  century, 
and  all  are  more  than 
a  hundred  years  old. 
Some  are  brilliant  in 
color,  scarlet  and  gold, 
silver  and  purple, 
orange  and  green; 
others  are  low  in  tone, 
and  show  a  wonderful 
blending  of  soft  grays, 
dull  blues,  and  pale 
yellows.  A  few  are 
so  thin  with  age  that 
only  in  a  strong  light 
are  the  designs  re- 
vealed. All  suffer  in 
reproduction,  as  their 
beauty  is  too  elusive  to 
be  photographed. 

In  the  Josho  district 
north  of  Tokyo,  and 
in  the  Nishijin  quar- 
ter of  Kyoto,  are  the 
great  centers  of  mod- 
ern silk-weaving.  But 
to  the  lover  of  Japan- 
ese art  there  is  more 
charm  in  one  scrap  of 
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CONCERNING  MINIATURES. 

In  view  of  the  revival  of  this  most  exquisite 
art,  a  few  gossipy  notes  may  be  interesting. 
Miniatures  have  always  been  most  closely  asso- 
ciated with  all  that  is  interesting  and  romantic 
in  life.  They  strike  all  the  chords  of  romance, 
of  pathos,  of  pa$«sionate  love  and  cruel  neglect, 
and  there  is  something  so  beautiful,  so  winning, 
and  so  secretive  about  a  miniature  in  its  small 
dainty  setting  that  it  is  above  all  things  a 
lover's  gift. 

"Here  in  her  hair 
The  painter  plays  the  spider,  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men." 

If  some  of  these  old  miniatures  could  speak, 
of  what  life  histories  could  they  not  tell— of 
tragedies,  comedies,  lon&^ings  never  satisfied, 
and  of  love  satiated?  The  Memoirs  of  a  Mini- 
ature have  yet  to  be  written,  and  they  would 
illumine  for  us  many  a  secret  page  of  history. 
(Jromwell  lost  his  head  through  a  miniature. 
Holbein  was  dispatched  by  Cromwell  on  a  mis- 


Red,  White,  and  Gold.    Very  Old 

old  brocade  than  in  yards  of  modern 
fabrics.  Somehow  there  is  a  thinness 
about  the  newer  colors  that  is  not  atoned 
for  by  any  novel  dexterity  of  design. 
The  old  weavers  were  not  afraid  of  rich 
combinations,  but  they  understood  the 
subtle  art  of  harmony,  and  they  were 
sure,  with  an  instinctive  certainty,  of 
what  they  did. 


The  Impbiual  Chrtsanthemxth 


Gk)LD  Dragons  on  Black 


sion  to  Flanders  to  paint  a  miniature  of  Anne 
of  Cleves  for  her  suitor,  Henry  VIII.,  and  so 
beautiful  was  the  miniature  that  Henry  was 
content  to  wed  her.  But  when  he  saw  Lady 
Anne,  and  found  her  so  far  inferior  to  the 
painting,  the  storm  burst  on  the  minister, 
Cromwell,  and  not  on  the  painter.  As  Walpole 
says.  "Cromwell  lost  his  head  because  Anne 
was  a  Flanders  mare  and  not  a  Venus  as  Hol- 
bein painted  her."  A  charming  keepsake  is  a 
miniature,  and  so  easily  worn  on  the  person. 
Lady  Ayres  in  the  sixteenth  century  wore  a 
'iymning"  (as  they  were  then  called)  over  her 
heart  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  painted  by 
Oliver,  and  one  day  was  lying  in  bed,  dwelling 
with  tender  thoughts  on  her  lover,  and  drew  the 
miniature  from  its  soft  and  delicate  hiding- 
place  to  look  again  upon  his  handsome  features, 
when  suddenly  she  was  surprised  by  her  hus- 
band, Sir  John,  who  demanded  to  see  it.  This 
indiscretion  nearly  cost  Lord  Herbert  his  life, 
for  he  was  set  upon  in  Whitehall  and  nearly 
killed  by  Sir  John  Ayres.  The  Comte  de 
Guiche  owed  his  life  to  wearinjj  a  snuffbox  over 
his   heart,   for   the   box   turned   aside  a   bullet 
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while  in  battle.  In  the  center  of  the  snuffbox 
was  a  miniature  of  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans, a  daughter  of  Charles  I. 

Once  a  miniature  was  the  cause  of  a  suicide. 
Charles  I.  so  admired  a  miniature  painted  by 
Gibson  that  he  particularly  requested  "his 
servaunt"  Vanderdort,  a  Dutchman  whom  he 
had  made  keeper  of  the  cabinet  and  to  assist 
in  the  "mynt,"  to  take  the  greatest  care  of  it. 
The  zealous  man  overdid  it,  for  when  one  day 
his  majesty  desired  to  see  it  again  it  could  not 
be  found.  This  so  preyed  on  the  servant's 
mind  that  he  hanged  himself. 

A  very  charming  anecdote  is  told  in  connec- 
tion witi  a  noted  painter.  Sir  Robert  Strange, 
who  fought  on  the  losing  side  at  Culloden.  Be- 
ing pursued  off  the  field,  he  sought  refuge  in 
a  house  where  a  lady.  Miss  Lumsden,  was 
seated  at  her  spinning-wheel,  whom  he  implored 
to  save  him.  Miss  Lumsden's  skirts  were  the 
old-fashioned  hoops.  "Get  under  my  hoops  and 
keep  still,"  she  said.  The  soldiers,  dashing  into 
the   room   and   seeing  only   a   Isuly   spinning. 


rushed  out  to  take  up  the  pursuit.    Miss  Lums- 
den afterward  became  Lady  Strange. 

Charles  II.,  hearing  that  many  of  the  minia- 
tures his  father  prized  had  got  back  into  the 
hands  of  the  widow  oi  Oliver,  the  miniature 
painter,  went  to  see  her,  and  Mrs.  Oliver  re- 
linquished them  for  an  annuity  of  £300  a  year. 
Presently  the  gay  ladies  of  the  court  obtained 
most  of  these  miniatures,  wearing  them  for  their 
personal  adornment,  and  Mrs.  Oliver,  who  was 
a  bit  of  a  prude,  hearing  of  it,  remarked  that 
had  she  known  that  the  king  was  going  to  give 
them  to  his  mistresses  he  should  not  have  had 
them.  Unfortunately,  some  busybody  repeated 
this  at  court,  and  Mrs.  Oliver's  annuity  was 
stopped.  What  tender  and  pathetic  memories 
cling  to  the  miniature  of  the  beautiful  Lady 
Hamilton,  which  was  taken  from  Nelson's  neck 
after  his  death.  Certainly  stories  of  life  and 
death,  of  romance  and  of  love,  cling  around 
these  silent  witnesses  of  thrilling  and  tender 
scenes.  Esme  Collings. 


AN   OLD   ENGLISH  MANSION 

BY  SYDNEY  BROOKS 


r^\  0  long  as  the  magnificent  old  eoun- 
^^  try  mansions  remain  England 
V^  will  always  be  worth  living  in. 
The  princely  hospitality  that  has 
made  them  famous  the  world  over  will 
endure,  no  doubt,  long  after  they  have 
fallen  into  decay,  but  one  can  hardly 
conceive  of  preserving  all  its  charm 
without  the  surroundings  that  lend  it  so 
much  of  history  and  romance.  The  mul- 
lioned  windows  with  the  coat  of  arms 
breaking  their  latticed  monotony,  the 
castellated  wing  just  held  together  by 
ropes  of  ivy,  the  generous  staircase, 
where  the  royalists  of  the  household 
made  their  last  stand  against  Cromwell — 
so  history  and  the  battered  banisters 
attest — the  library,  yellow  gold  and  fra- 
grant with  faded  tomes,  the  walled-in 
garden,  bursting  upon  the  passer-by  with 
a  rush  of  old-world  scents,  and  perhaps 
most  distinctive  of  all,  the  unrivaled 
English  park  with  its  avenues  of  chest- 
nuts planted  by  generation  after  genera- 
tion, its  inevitable  lake  where  a  three- 
pound  trout  may  reward  a  skilful  angler ; 
its  coverts  laid  down  by  a  master  sports- 
man, and  stretch  after  stretch  of  green 


field,  dotted  with  cows  and  sheep  to  greet 
one  in  the  morning  as  the  eye  sweeps 
over  the  luxurious  pasture  and  on  to  the 
keeper's  cottage,  a  thin  streak  of  smoke 
in  the  mid-distance,  and  beyond  to  the 
rising  uplands  where  the  farm  begins. 
It  is  such  a  house  I  write  from,  good 
luck  having  included  me  in  as  pleasant 
a  party  as  ever  sought  to  escape  from 
London  and  the  bank  holiday  crowd. 

Three  hundred  years  of  English  his- 
tory are  before  me  as  I  look  out  of  the 
window  at  the  gray  ivy-grown  wing,  all 
that  now  remains  of  the  original  castle 
built  when  Edward  VI.  was  king.  The 
main  portion  of  the  house  dates  from  the 
early  Georgian  period,  a  period,  to  many 
minds,  of  much  quiet  fascination  for  its 
architecture,  furniture,  and  excellent  sil- 
ver-work. The  Georgians  built  their 
houses  unpretentiously,  but  with  a  care- 
ful eye  to  spaciousness.  The  outside  is  of 
red  brick,  toned  down  to  a  tawny  shade, 
four  stories  high,  and  giving  that  ap- 
pearance of  being  ** thoroughly  substan- 
tial''  that  Englishmen  demand.  It  is 
the  inside  that  most  takes  one — tlie  long, 
cool  succession  of  lofty  opulent  rooms. 
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not  ooe  of  which  but  could  at  a  pinch 
serve  as  a  ballroom,  all  of  them  oak- 
paneled  and  glowing  with  the  ancestral 
portraits.  The  entrance-hall  warms 
one's  heart  to  the  munificent  character 
that  could  alone  have  planned  it — a 
hearty,  hospitable  soul  beyond  a  doubt, 
a  man  who  liked  to  have  his  friends 
about  him  and  kept  open  house  for  the 
chance  passers-by,  as  became  a  good 
squire  in  the  old  patriarchal  days. 
Nothing  mean  or  niggardly  in  this  early 
eighteenth  century  architect  or  his  em- 
ployer, none  of  your  dexterous  builder's 
economies  for  either  of  them.  They 
worked  on  a  large  scale  and  knew  where 
comfort  lay,  and  accordingly  handed 
down  to  posterity  a  mansion  that  is  good 
for  anothei;  couple  of  hundred  years,  and 
is  not  only  a  mansion  but  a  home. 

My  host  is  a  five-year  tenant  of  the 
place.  The  owner  is  the  descendant  of  an 
old  country  family  never  very  conspicu- 
ous in  history,  but  always  living  on  the 
same  three  thousand  acres  and  keeping 
up  the  proper  state  of  **the  first  fami- 
lies." The  church  that  stands  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  park  was  built  by  them,  and 
for  the  past  three  hundred  years  its 
vicars  have  borne  their  name.  Memorial 
tablets  of  the  many  generations  that 
have  sat  in  the  huge  square  pew  adorn 
the  walls,  and  the  incumbent  of  to-day 
must  have  the  consciousness  of  two  audi- 
ences— ^the  actual  one  in  front  of  him 
and  the  larger  one  made  up  of  the  manes 
of  his  ancestors.  Like  all  the  old  fami- 
lies, their  means  have  dwindled  and  their 
estate  has  had  to  be  let  out  to  tenants 
tempted  by  the  fine  shooting.  My  host 
is  the  first  of  these  tenants,  but  I  sus- 
pect he  will  not  be  the  last. 

One  conceives  that  the  early  Victorian 
age  will  always  pass  into  history  as  *'the 
dastardly  age  of  British  art.  The  things 
our  grandfathers  did  and  lived  among 
were  things  it  makes  one  weep  to  think 
of.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  mania 
they  had  was  for  staining  oak.  Here,  for 
instance,  in  this  house  practically  every- 
thing is  of  oak,  the  chairs,  the  great 
four-poster  beds,  the  staircases,  the 
doors,  ceilings,  and  panels.     Some  bar- 


barian of,  say  1815-30,  looking  upon 
this  oak  saw  to  his  horror  that  age  had 
turned  it  black.  Wherever  his  eyes 
wandered  the  same  deep,  luscious,  glow- 
ing black  oak — such  as  the  good  Ameri- 
can of  to-day  would  sell  her  soul  to  have 
round  her  dining-room.  It  roused  his 
heathen  instincts,  and  calling  in  the 
painters  he  ordered  every  bit  of  it  scraped 
and  stained  and  polished  up  till  it  now 
looks  exactly  like  the  imitation  oak  that 
decorates  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  infi- 
del masses.  It  is  a  sickly  pale  yellow 
color,  just  as  spick  and  span  and  fresh 
as  though  it  had  come  from  Tottenham 
Court  Road.  And  the  odd  thing  is  that 
this  frenzy  of  vandalism  was  all  but  uni- 
versal through  England  about  eighty 
years  ago.  Only  the  remote  outlying 
country  houses  escaped  the  contagion 
and  preserved  their  old  oak  unspoiled. 

The  charm  of  English  hospitality  is 
that  there  is  never  Qie  slightest  strain 
put  upon  either  host  or  guest.  The 
American  hostess,  like  the  il^ench  host- 
ess, feels  that  she  must  be  continually 
* 'entertaining  her  guest;  she  considers 
it  a  reflection  on  her  hospitality  if  the 
guest  is  left  a  moment  alone ;  she  looks 
upon  it  as  her  duty  to  be  continually 
providing  fresh  amusements,  and  is  con- 
stantly troubled  by  doubts  as  to  whether 
the  guest  is  really  **en joying"  himself. 
In  an  English  country  house  only  one 
thing  is  expected  of  a  visitor — to  be  in 
time  for  dinner.  Breakfast  is  a  movable 
meal  where  you  forage  informally  for 
yourself.  Luncheon  you  may  be  present 
at  or  not,  just  as  suits  your  convenience. 
Afternoon  tea  is  equally  optional, 
though  the  wise  man  will  contnve  not 
to  miss  it,  for  it  is  the  most  delightful 
as  well  as  the  most  distinctive  of  all 
English  meals.  There  is  a  vague  discus- 
sion of  plans  for  the  day  over  the  break- 
fast-table. A  walk,  a  fishing  or  shoot- 
ing party,  a  visit  to  the  nearest  cathedral 
town,  a  drive  over  the  hills,  or  just 
**pottering  about" — you  make  your 
choice  as  a  free  man  and  under  no  sort 
of  compulsion.  All  the  resources  of  the 
house  are  unreservedly  at  your  service 
to  put  to  what  use  you  please,  and  if  you 
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don't  have  precisely  the  kind  of  time  yon 
want  it  is  yonr  own  f  anlt.  A  good  many 
Americans  are  chilled  by  the  English 
hospitality  and  feel  neglected.  The  dif- 
erence  between  the  two  styles  is  the 
difference  between  a  man  who  thrusts  a 
handful  of  bank-notes  upon  you,  telling 
you  to  spend  them  any  way  you  like,  and 
a  man  who  makes  you  a  multitude  of  lit- 
tle gifts,  each  costing  him  an  infinity  of 
anxious  thought  and  yourself  a  repeated 
embarrassment  of  thanks.  To  my  mind 
the  English  way  of  doing  things,  once 
you  have  got  their  standpoint,  is  both 
fairer  to  the  host  and  hostess  and  easier 
for  the  guest.  It  converts  hospitality 
into  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  burden;  it 
makes  freer  demands  upon  the  time  of 
those  who  dispense  it,  and  it  adds  to  the 
guest's  enjoyment  by  relieving  him  of 
the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  he  is 
rather  in  the  way. 

Homme  House,  near  Gloucester. 


EUGENIE'S  SHIFTING  DINING-ROOM. 

The  ex-Empress  Eugenie  clings  pathetically 
to  many  of  the  traditions  of  the  Tuileries,  says 
the  New  York  Sun,  among  them  one  which  was 
due  to  a  whim  of  Napoleon  III. 

The  emperor  detested  the  conventional  din- 
ing-room and  flatly  refused  to  eat  in  one.  He 
insisted  that  he  couldn't  see  any  reason  why 
the  room  where  one  took  one's  meals  should 
be  paneled,  leather-hung,  dark  and  gloomy  as 
a  mortuary  chamber,  and  that  he  would  not  eat 
solemnly  and  classically. 

The  Salon  Louis  XIV.,  one  of  the  brightest 
and  gayest  rooms  in  the  Tuileries,  was  used  for 
the  emperor's  dining-room.  Gay  screens  were 
brought  in  at  meal-time  to  hide  the  doors  and 
serving-tables.  These  serving-tables  were  also 
brought  in  for  each  occasion.  After  the  meal 
was  finished  all  of  its  appurtenances  were  car- 
ried away  and  the  room  bore  no  hint  of  a  din- 
ing-room. Of  course,  all  this  made  endless 
trouble  and  inconvenience  for  the  servants,  but 
that  doesn't  enter  into  royal  calculations. 

The  empress  follows  the  old  plan,  and  has 
her  meals  served  wherever  she  happens  to  want 
them — on  the  veranda,  the  terrace,  in  the  salon, 
in  her  boudoir.  The  servants  of  an  ex-empress, 
not  being  so  humble  as  the  servants  of  an 
emperor,  do  a  deal  of  grumbling,  but  their 
mistress  has  always  followed  her  own  whims, 
save  when  fate  interfered,  and  fate  seems  to 
place  no  embargo  on  the  shifting  of  dining- 
rooms. 


HOW  TO  CHOOSE  WOOD- 
CUTS  AND  LITHOGRAPHS 

BY  ALFRED  WHITMAN 

THOUGH  it  may  not  be  the  fashion 
just  now  to  collect  woodcuts, 
there  are  still  not  a  few  connois- 
seurs who  devote  much  time  and 
care  to  their  study.  The  art  boasts  of 
great  antiquity ;  and  besides  crude  devo- 
tional figures  and  similar  incunabula  j  the 
earliest  playing-cards  are  believed  to 
have  been  roughly  cut  on  blocks  of 
wood.  Before  tie  invention  of  movable 
types  for  book-printing,  blocks  were  cut 
which,  besides  a  primitive  illustration 
of  a  biblical  subject,  included  a  short 
explanatory  text  cut  in  relief  upon  the 
wood.  These  examples  of  the  art  are 
known  as  "block-books,"  and  the  ''Bib- 
lia  Pauperum,"  or  Bible  of  the  poor,  of 
about  the  year  1470,  is  a  notable  exam- 
ple. The  earliest  books  printed  with 
movable  types  were  frequently  embel- 
lished with  woodcut  illustrations;  but 
as  these  specimens  engage  the  attention 
of  the  book  rather  than  the  print  col- 
lector, we  will  pass  them  by,  and  come  to 
wood-engraving  as  a  separate  art,  prac- 
ticed by  important  and  well-known 
artists. 

To  explain  the  craft  of  the  woodcutter, 
Mr.  Hamerton  gives  a  simple  but  very 
effective  illustration.  He  tells  us  that 
if  we  take  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and 
with  a  pen  write  a  letter  upon  it,  we  are 
really  making  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  upon 
the  white  paper.  This  part  would  cor- 
respond with  the  work  of  the  draughts- 
man upon  the  block  of  wood.  Then  if 
we  take  a  brush  charged  with  a  water- 
color,  say  vermilion,  and  carefully  paint 
over  the  surface  of  the  white  paper, 
leaving  only  the  pen- strokes  untouched, 
we  shall  have  the  pen-and-ink  sketch 
upon  apparentiy  vermilion  paper.  This 
vermilion  brush-work  would  correspond 
with  the  work  performed  by  the  wood- 
cutter. After  the  subject  has  been 
drawn  upon  the  wood,  it  is  the  business 
of  the  engraver  to  cut  and  plow  away 
the  wood  to  an  appreciable  depth  from 
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all  the  blank  portions  between  and 
around  the  lines  of  the  subject,  and  by 
so  doing  to  leave  these  lines  standing  in 
relief.  In  the  early  period  of  the  art  the 
cutting  was  done  with  a  knife  upon 
rather  thin  pieces  of  apple,  pear,  lime, 
or  some  other  soft  wood,  cut  the  plank 
way  of  the  grain ;  but  from  the  days  of 
Bewick,  that  is  from  about  1785,  it  has 
been  done  with  the  graver  on  blocks  of 
boxwood  cut  transversely,  and  of  a 
thickness  equal  to  the  diameter  of  a  shil- 
ling, which  is  the  gauge  for  the  height 
of  type. 

In  saying  a  word  as  to  the  printing  of 
woodcuts,  and  of  copper  and  steel  plates, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  wood-en- 
graving, as  just  explained,  the  lines  of 
the  subject  stand  up  in  relief,  while  in 
metal-plate  engraving  they  are  cut  or 
bitten  into  the  surface  of  uie  metal.  A 
wood  block  is  printed  in  the  same  press 
that  is  used  for  printing  from  type,  and 
the  pressure  is  brought  down  vertically 
upon  the  block.  In  steel  or  copper  plate 
printing,  after  the  plate  has  been  well 
inked  with  a  dabber,  and  the  ink  has 
been  rubbed  off  again  from  its  surface 
with  canvas,  so  that  it  only  remains  in 
the  sunken  lines,  a  sheet  of  damp  paper 
is  laid  upon  the  plate,  then  a  piece  of 
special  blanket,  and  then  the  plate  is 
made  to  pass  between  steel  cylinders, 
when  the  crushing  force  exerted  is  so 
great  that  the  damp  paper  is  forced  into 
tiie  sunken  lines  of  the  engraved  plate 
and  takes  out  the  ink  they  contain. 

The  great  early  epoch  of  wood-engrav- 
ing was  during  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  the  art  chiefly 
flourished  in  Germany,  though  the  Low 
Countries  hold  an  honorable  second 
place.  When  woodcuts  are  ascribed  to 
such  artists  as  Diirer,  Burgkmair,  Hol- 
bein, ete.,  it  must  be  understood  that 
these  men  did  not  do  the  actual  knife- 
work,  but  simply  drew  the  designs  upon 
the  wood,  and  then  handed  over  the  cut- 
ting to  dexterous  craftsmen,  whose  work 
they  carefully  supervised.  The  princi- 
pal artists  of  this  period  were  Durer,  the 
greatest  exponent;  Lucas  Granach,  the 
friend  of  Luther  and  artist  of  the  Refor- 


mation ;  Michael  Wolgemuth,  the  master 
of  Diirer;  Holbein,  the  designer  of  the 
incomparable  series  known  as  "The 
Dance  of  Death,''  which  was  cut  by  Hans 
Liitzelburger;  Hans  Burgkmair,  the 
designer  of  the  Triumphal  Procession  of 
Maximilian;  Altdorfer,  Brosamer, Grtin, 
Lucas  van  Leyden,  and  some  others. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  that  Emperor  Maximilian  gave 
an  impetus  to  the  art  by  commissioning 
several  great  woodcut  undertakings  to 
immortalize  his  achievements.  The  two 
most  important  of  these  were  a  trium- 
phal arch  and  a  triumphal  procession. 
The  arch  was  designed  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  by  Diirer,  and  it  was  cut  upon 
ninety-two  blocks  of  wood,  which,  when 
pieced  together,  measured  ten  and  one- 
half  feet  by  nine  and  one-half  feet. 
There  are  three  gateways,  and  the  deco- 
ration includes  portraits  of  Roman  em- 
perors and  of  Maximilian's  ancestors,  as 
well  as  representations  of  the  principal 
events  of  the  emperor's  reign.  The 
work  was  begun  in  1515,  and  was  [not 
finished  until  several  years  after  Maxi- 
milian's death  in  1519.  The  purpose  of 
the  triumphal  procession  was  **to  con- 
vey to  posterity,  a  pictorial  representa- 
tion of  the  splendor  of  Maximilian's 
court,  his  victories,  and  the  extent  of 
his  possessions."  This  work,  like  the 
preceding,  was  unfinished  when  the 
emperor  died,  but,  unlike  it,  it  was 
never  completed.  Only  135  cuts  were 
finished  out  of  a  contemplated  218,  Burg- 
kmair being  the  artist  who  design^ 
most  of  the  sections,  on  pear-tree  blocks. 

Perhaps  the  most  highly  finished  work 
of  this  early  period  is  to  be  found  in 
Holbein's  famous  '*Dance  of  Death," 
first  published  at  Lyons  in  1538.  The 
forty  cuts,  each  measuring  but  two  and 
one-half  inches  by  two  inches,  require  a 
careful  study. 

Italy,  except  perhaps  in  the  north,  did 
not  in  so  active  a  manner  practice  wood- 
cutting ;  but  the  country  is  chiefly  asso- 
ciated with  that  branch  of  the  art  known 
by  the  name  of  chiaroscuro.  The  effects 
of  chiaroscuro  prints  are  produced  by 
printing  the  several  portions  of  a  subject 
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in  different  tints  (each  tint  from  a  sepa- 
rate block)  upon  the  same  piece  of  paper. 
The  process  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, tiie  same  as  that  used  for  relief 
color-printing  at  the  present  day. 

Between  the  years  1630  and  1770  the 
art  of  the  woodcutter  was  overshadowed 
by  that  of  the  metal-engraver,  declined, 
and  almost  disappeared ;  and  it  was  re- 
vived mainly  by  the  genius  and  under 
the  influence  of  Thomas  Bewick  of  New- 
castle. One  of  his  earliest  and  most 
important  engravings  is  *'The  Chilling- 
ham  Bull,"  dated  1789,  for  an  im- 
pression of  which  as  much  as  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  was  once  paid. 
Bewick  introduced  the  graver  as  the  cut- 
ting-tool, instead  of  the  knife,  and  he 
was  also  the  great  exponent  of  the 
'* white-line"  method  of  wood  engrav- 
ing. In  all  the  work  of  the  early  cut- 
ters, it  was  the  interstices  between  the 
lines  that  were  cut  away,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce (in  the  printed  impression)  black 
lines  upon  a  white  ground;  but  Bewick, 
in  many  parts  of  his  blocks,  reversed 
the  process,  aud  cut  the  lines  of  his  sub- 
ject upon  the  blocks  (instead  of  cutting 
away  the  wood  between  them),  and  thus, 
in  the  finished  result,  produced  white 
lines  upon  a  black  ground.  The  work 
of  the  woodcutters  from  Bewick's  time 
onward,  though  worth  the  collector's 
care,  has  been  almost  exclusively  done 
for  book  illustration ;  so  we  will  not  now 
consider  it. 

During  recent  years  there  has  been, 
for  large  and  bold  work,  a  return  to  the 
old  method  of  cutting  with  a  knife  on 
planks  of  soft  wood;  and  pleasing  have 
frequently  been  the  results.  Probably 
the  first  important  example  of  this  re- 
vival (and  the  first  occasion  on  which  a 
prominent  artist  devoted  his  talents  to 
such  a  purpose)  was  the  poster,  designed 
by  Fred  Walker,  that  advertised  the 
dramatized  version  of  "The  Woman  in 
White,"  at  the  Olympic  Theater,  nearly 
thirty  years  ago.  And  some  ten  years 
later,  when  Professor  Herkomer  was 
engaged  upon  the  design  for  his  im- 
mensely popular  poster  for  the  Magazine 
of  Art,  a  search  was  made  for  the  en- 


graver whose  initials — W.  H.  H. — ap- 
peared upon  Fred  Walker's  poster.  The 
craftsman,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hooper,  was 
found,  and  he  accepted  the  commission 
to  engrave  the  design,  though  he  had  to 
make  his  own  cutting  tools,  as  suitable 
ones  could  not  then  be  bought.  This 
advertisement  was  to  be  seen  upon  most 
of  the  London  hoardings  about  twenty 
years  ago,  and  it  was  commented  upon 
by  Punch. 

Lithography,  which  (as  no  cutting  or 
engraving  tools  are  employed)  is,  strictly 
speaking,  not  a  process  of  engraving,  is 
based  upon  the  elementary  fact  that 
grease  and  water,  being  strongly  opposed 
to  each  other,  will  not  combine  or  asso- 
ciate. The  almost  accidental  discovery 
of  the  art,  rather  more  than  a  century 
ago,  by  Alois  Senefelder,  the  Bavarian, 
must  be  passed  over  here,  on  account  of 
space;  but  we  may  say  that  Senefelder 's 
claim  to  the  invention,  or  discovery,  is 
unassailable,  and  the  art  as  he  practiced 
it  is  practically  the  same  as  that  prac- 
ticed to-day. 

Briefly,  the  process  may  be  described 
as  follows :  Upon  a  piece  of  a  special 
kind  of  limestone  (to  which  an  even  sur- 
face has  been  given  by  rubbing  it  on  a 
similar  stone)  a  drawing  is  made  with  a 
greasy  chalk.  The  stone  is  next  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  a  weak  acid,  after 
which,  when  it  is  wetted  and  the  printer 
passes  over  it  his  roller  charged  with 
printing-ink,  it  is  found  that  only  the 
parts  of  the  stone  covered  by  the  chalk- 
drawing  retain  the  ink,  the  other  parts 
rejecting  it  absolutely.  Finally,  a  piece 
of  damp  paper  is  pressed  upon  ttie  stone, 
and  the  result  is  a  lithographic  print. 
Instead  of  drawing  direct  upon  the  stone, 
the  artist  may  make  his  design  in  litho- 
graphic chalk  upon  a  * 'transfer  paper," 
which  can  be  transferred  to  the  stone 
and  treated  as  though  drawn  direct. 

As  time  passed  by  and  the  simplicity 
and  cheapness  of  lithography  came  to  be 
understood,  the  art  degenerated  into  a 
commercial  business,  and  became  the 
vehicle  for  the  feeble  work  of  inartistic 
draughtsmen ;  but  for  many  years  it  was 
widely  employed  by  most  of  the  best 
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artists  of  the  Gontment  and  of  England, 
who  fully  appreciated  its  capabilities, 
and  brought  it  into  deserved  repute.  A 
reason  for  this  speedy  popularity  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  lithography, 
as  in  etching,  the  artist  has  a  process  he 
can  work  himself  without  much  technical 
training,  and  therefore  he  and  his  public 
can  come  into  direct  communication  with 
each  other.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that 
the  effects  of  lithography  can  vie  with 
those  of  etching,  but  the  personal  ele- 
ment, the  exhibition  of  the  artist's  worl^, 
first  hand  and  without  the  intervention  of 
an  interpreter,  should  and  must  count 
for  much  in  the  eyes  of  the  collector. 
In  a  woodcut  we  have  the  artist's  origi- 
nal drawing  more  or  less  weakened  by 
the  woodcutter;  but  in  a  lithograph  we 
have  his  autographic  chalk-drawing  un- 
impaired. 

From  about  1820  lithography  became 
popular  in  England,  and  among  the 
artists  who  worked  upon  the  stone,  and 
whose  prints  deserve  the  care  and  atten- 
tion of  the  collector,  are  James  Ward, 
B.  A.,  the  mezzotinter  and  animal 
painter;  Samuel  Prout,  whose  rich  archi- 
tectural subjects  have  a  wide  repute; 
George  Cattermole,  known  chiefly  by 
his  Ustorical  subjects ;  the  veteran  Sid- 
ney Cooper,  of  landscape  and  cattle  fame ; 
Bonington,  who  though  English  born 
worked  chiefly  in  France;  Harding, 
Lane,  and  many  others. 

Two  famous  English  lithographs  are 
a  masterly  portrait  of  Wellington's 
famous  charger,  Copenhagen,  drawn 
upon  the  stone  by  James  Ward,  R.  A., 
in  May,  1824,  and  a  '^Distant  View  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral,"  drawn  on  the 
stone  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sidney  Cooper  as 
long  back  as  the  year  1833.  Even  sixty- 
six  years  ago  Mr.  Cooper  was  able  to 
produce  works  in  lithography  worthy  of 
the  art,  and  to-day,  though  his  age  is 
within  three  years  of  three  figures,  he 
can  still  paint  without  wearing  glasses. 

Lithography  was  practiced  m  France 
with  greater  enthusiasm  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  rapidity  with  which  it 


could  be  worked  doubtless  helped  to  com- 
mend it  to  the  temperament  of  the  artists 
of  that  country.  Moreover,  the  cheap- 
ness of  production  enabled  it  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  lighter  veins  of  satire 
and  current  events,  and  it  is  in  these 
branches  that  we  find  most  of  the  speci- 
mens of  the  art — the  principal  exponents 
being  Daumier  and  (Javami.  But  lithog- 
raphy was  by  no  means  overlooked  by 
the  more  serious  of  French  artists,  and 
Eugene  Isabey  made  some  remarkable 
prints  in  this  way. 

By  about  1875,  lithography  had  almost 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  medium  of  artistic 
expression;  but  during  the  last  few 
years  a  powerful  and  important  revival 
has  taken  place,  which  the  collector 
must  watch  with  care.  Artists,  like 
engineers,  take  pleasure  in  experiments, 
and  any  one  of  tiiem  would  be  pleased  to 
discover  a  new  system  of  artistic  engrav- 
ing. Therefore  not  a  few  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  lithographic  revival 
in  the  hope  of  achieving  new  effects, 
and  they  have  tried  their  skill  at  the 
process,  with  modified  details  of  their 
own.  As  a  result  much  accomplished 
work  has  been  done  by  a  number  of  skil- 
ful hands.  Whether  or  no  the  move- 
ment is  but  a  passing  wave  of  experi- 
mental enthusiasm  time  will  prove.  The 
question,  however,  need  not  harass  the 
collector,  for  if  he  believes  modem  speci- 
mens from  the  stone  worth  acquiring 
(and  he  certainly  should  think  so)  then 
let  him  possess  specimens  of  the  work 
of  Messrs.  Whistler,  Short,  Shannon, 
Strang,  Rothenstein,  and  the  rest  of  the 
modem  practitioners,  as  opportunities 
offer. 


The  Countess  of  Warwick  has  the  most 
charming  warden  in  England,  filled  not  so  much 
with  the  mshionable  flowers  of  to-day  as  with 
the  old-fashioned  favorites  of  long  ago,  that  are 
allowed  to  grow  in  untrammeled  luxuriance. 
One  comer  of  this  delightful  garden  she  calls 
her  Garden  of  Friendship,  and  there  she  plants 
all  the  flowers  that  are  associated  in  her  mind 
with  friends  and  near  ones,  each  blossom  being 
fragrant  with  a  memory.  It  may  be  a  senti- 
mental idea,  but  it  is  certainly  a  pretty  one. 
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The  House  BEAunFUL 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


The  editor  of  this  department  will  be  glad  to  describe 
in  detail  the  deoration  of  a  single  room,  or  to  give  gen- 
eral suggestions  for  several  rooms,  in  reply  to  each  letter. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  charge  a  small  fee  for  detailed  plans 
for  an  entire  floor  or  for  the  house  as  a  whole.  Whenever 
the  address  is  eiven  and  stamps  are  inclosed,  replies  will 
be  sent  by  mall  within  three  weeks. 


Cnrtains  and  Burlap 
Will  you  kindly  make  suggestions  for  paper- 
ing the  following  rooms  in  a  new  housef  Beoep- 
tion-hall,  fourteen  feet  wide  by  twelve  feet  long; 
the  door  and  window  face  north;  this  is  finished 
in  hard  maple.  For  this  room  I  have  green 
stained-oak  furniture  and  some  good  oriental 
rugs  for  hard-maple  floor;  paper  and  furniture 
for  small  drawing-room  finished  in  white  enamel, 
with  three  windows  facing  east.  How  shall  I 
drape  these  windowst  The  dining-room  has 
Flemish  oak  furniture;  two  east  windows.  Will 
you  kindly  give  me  ideas  for  wall  decoration  and 
for  curtaining  these  windows!  Would  like 
something  novel  for  the  windows.         o.  p.  c. 

The  following  color  scheme  is  suggested  for 
your  house:  Copper-colored  burlap  for  the 
reception  -  hall  furnished  in  oak,  stained 
green;  gobelin-blue  grass-cloth,  or  jute,  for  the 
drawing-room  llnished  in  white  enamel  paint 
and  furnished  in  mahogany;  a  hand-blocked 
Chelsea  paper  in  two  shades  of  yellow  for  the 
Flemish  dining-room.  In  the  drawing-room 
curtains  of  gobelin- blue  brocade  with  a  design 
in  old  pink  would  be  effective,  with  cream- 
colored  net  or  sheer  muslin  next;  the  glass.  The 
furniture  had  better  be  upholstered  in  blue, 
with  touches  of  pink  in  the  sofa-pillows,  and 
possibly  in  the  portieres.  Two  old  mirrors  in 
gilt  frames  would  be  attractive  in  this  room.  If 
any  pictures  are  hung  here,  they  should  be 
framed  in  narrow  bands  of  gold. 

Curtains  in  the  yellow  dining-room  with  its 
setting  of  Flemish  woodwork  would  better  be  of 
fign^red  muslin  in  yellows  and  dull  greens. 
These  should  hang  £rom  brass  rods  and  be  as 
simple  as  possible.  We  cannot  tell  you  how  to 
make  any  of  your  windows  very  novel,  and 
would  hesitate  to  do  so  if  we  could. 


Casement  Windows 

I  am  building  a  four-thousand-dollar  gambrel- 
roofed  cottage,  extremely  pretty,  yet  not  fine. 
The  whole  interior  woodwork  is  cjrpress,  the 
floors  hard  maple,  the  walls  rough  buff,  sand 
finish.  The  dining-room  is  fourteen  feet  square, 
is  lighted  on  the  east  only,  the  effect  from  the 
inside,  and  more  especially  on  the  outside,  is  very 
pretty.  But  how  shall  I  curtain  the  smaller  ones? 


I  understand  they  are  to  open  on  hinges.  I  in- 
tend to  have  full  simple  white  curtains  at  all 
windows.  If  the  broad  center  window  has  double 
curtains  looped  to  either  side,  how  shall  I 
hang  full  ones  on  these  smaller  ones  to  allow 
for  window  openingf  also,  how  have  shades 
hungt  It  seems  to  me  they  must  be  on  casing 
and  rolled  out  of  the  way  when  necessary. 

Electric  fixtures  are  also  beginning  to  exer- 
cise my  mind.  In  December  House  Beautiful 
you  advise  one  correspondent  to  have  wrought 
iron.  Does  that  advice  apply  generally  and 
throughout  a  house  and  for  all  time,  where  one 
will  never  expect  to  have  them  changed!  How 
do  prices  compare  between  wrought  iron  and 
brass!  One  more  question,  Would  it  be  outr^  to 
use  a  very  old  patchwork  quilt,  without  beauty 
but  full  of  interest,  on  a  very  handsome  mahog- 
any— a  reproduction  of  a  Duxbury — bedstead! 

L.  F. 

The  picturesque  casement  windows  opening 
with  hinges  are  difficult  to  curtain  satisfacto- 
rily. Where  they  have  small  panes  and  are 
grouped  together,  we  prefer  them  without  dra- 
peries. Where  they  are  built  after  the  manner 
of  the  old  Dutch  houses,  they  are  usually  set 
high  in  the  wall,  so  curtains  for  protection  from 
passers-by  are  not  necessary.  Shades  should 
never  be  used,  as  they  mar  the  simplicity  and 
are  much  in  the  way.  If  curtains  are  desired, 
the  best  method  is  to  have  a  small  rod  fastened 
to  the  door  of  the  window  and  from  that  hang  a 
simple  sash-curtain,  drawn  back.  Only  the 
glass  should  be  covered,  leaving  the  woodwork 
exposed.  The  Dutch  custom  was  to  place  a  deep 
valance  high  over  the  line  of  windows,  with  a 
similar  one  stretched  across  the  chimney-breast. 

Wrought-iron  fixtures  are  a  little  higher  in 
price  than  brass  ones.  They  are  simpler  in 
design,  and  simplicity  in  machine-made  articles 
seems  to  be  expensive.  We  do  not  always  advise 
iron.  There  are  many  rooms  where  brass  would 
be  more  suitable.  In  the  rooms  to  which  you 
refer,  mentioned  in  the  December  House  Beau- 
tiful, iron  seemed  to  us  the  better  metal  for 
fixtures  and  door-knobs. 

The  old  quilt  of  patchwork  would  be  very 
appropriate  on  the  mahogany  bed. 


Berea  Quilts 

In  your  January  number  I  notice  a  picture  of 
a  counterpane  from  Berea  College,  Kentucky. 
Can  you  tell  me  if  these  are  still  made,  and 
where!  I  am  told  that  there  is  a  place  in  North 
Carolina  where  one  can  get  them;  do  you  know 
the  address?  D.  B.  N. 
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The  counterpanes  referred  to  in  the  January 
House  Beautiful  are  now  being  made  at  Berea 
Ck)llege,  Kentucky.  Miss  Josephine  A.  Robin- 
son has  charge  of  the  industry,  and  will  be  glad 
to  furnish  you  with  particulars.  Her  address  is 
Berea  College,  Berea,  Kentucky. 


A  Quest-Chamber 

I  am  going  to  paint,  paper,  and  get  new  rug 
for  guest-ohamber.  I  have  a  handsome  light 
oak  set  of  three  pieces  which  I  wish  *:o  use. 
There  are  three  windows,  and  the  floor  is  light 
wood.  Will  you  advise  me  as  to  the  paper, 
paint,  and  rug?  I  have  wicker  chairs,  rocker, 
and  large  easy-chair  in  white  and  gold.  I  pre- 
fer yellows  or  greens,  but  do  not  mind  other 
color  combinations,  if  better.  e.  m.  w. 

Green  paint  and  a  paper  combining  green  and 
pink  in  a  quaint  old-fashioned  design  would  be 
appropriate  for  your  bedroom.  Several  medium- 
sized  rugs  or  one  large  one  in  soft  colors,  pink 
predominating,  would  be  effective  on  the  oak 
floor.  These  colors  may  be  found  in  Smyrna 
rugs,  and  occasionally  in  Japanese  ones.  The 
Japanese  rugs  are  much  to  be  preferred,  as  the 
Smymas  are  least  desirable  of  oriental  rugs. 


Harmony  from  Discord 

I  wish  to  ask  your  opinion  about  my  room. 
It  is  13  by  13  feet ;  has  a  double  east  window  and 
single  south  window.  It  has  an  alcove  opening 
from  it  which  is  9  by  12,  witli  one  east  window. 
The  large  room  I  have  tried  to  fit  up  as  a  study, 
but  cannot  get  it  so  tiiat  it  does  not  seem  to 
lack  something  in  the  way  of  tone  or  color  to 
give  it  character.  It  is  papered  in  what  was 
when  new  an  olive-green  plain  paper;  it  has 
faded  to  a  soft  gray-green.  It  has  matting  on 
the  floor,  fairly  well  covered  with  two  fine  ori- 
ental rugs  in  tones  of  red.  The  woodwork  is 
painted  a  dark  olive-green.  There  are  velour 
hangings  in  the  doors  of  olive-green.  The  fur- 
niture is  all  mahogany — three  fine  bookcases, 
a  writing-desk,  study-table,  and  four  chairs.  I 
have  two  or  three  good  water-colors  and  some 
Braun's  photographs,  and  yet  my  room  lacks  the 
right  tone  to  give  it  the  rich  color  effect  that  I 
think  it  ought  to  have.  Will  you  tell  me  what 
it  needsf  i.  p. 

The  difficulty  with  your  room  lies  in  the  mat- 
ting, which  is  too  light  for  the  strong  color  of 
walls  and  woodwork.  Painting  the  floor  the 
green  of  the  woodwork  or  covering  it  with  a 
terry  the  shade  of  the  paper  would  bind  floor  and 
walls  together  and  add  tone  to  the  room.  If 
there  is  a  decided  mixture  of  red  in  the  rugs,  this 
should  be  repeated  in  sofa  cushions,  pillows, 
etc.  If  the  red  is  on  the  mahogany  tones,  this 
would  be  very  effective.  Bright  red  and  green 
are  a  harsh  combination,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  one  is  the  complement  of  the  other. 
Bnt  the  red  of  the  orient  is  seldom  bright,  and 
by  making  the  chanp^e  in  the  floor  you  will 
doubtless  gain  the  desired  result.     If  the  water- 


Adorn  Your  Home 


with  a  beautiful  18-inch  Ivor 
ine  reproduction  of  the  Venus 
De  Milo,  (the  most  famouj 
statue  in  the  world.)  Beauti 
ful  in  form  and  has  the  sof 
tone  of  old  ivory.  Can  b< 
washed.  Very  durable.  Ivor 
INES  are  the  only  perfec 
reproductions  of  famous  origi 
nals  and  not  to  be  classed  wit! 
plaster  casts  so  commonly  sole 
as  art  reproductions.  Deliverec 
to    any    Express    Company 


packed  and  guaran- 
teed against  breakage, 


,$i.o« 


Art  Catalogue  Free,  show 
100  different  statues,  plaques 
panels  and  busts  of  famous 
artists,  composers,  musicians,  statesmen  and  sol 
diers.  The  most  complete  selection  in  Americs 
from  16  cents  to  15  dollars. 

Florentine  Statuary  ^  Importing  Co. 
323„E.  Sixth  St..    Cincinnati.  O. 


IDA  J.  BURGESS 

847-849  Marshall  Field  Building,  OMeago 


BomeBpeoiaiFomitare  for  Summer  Homes 

MURAL  DECORATIONS 
FURNISHmOS  FOB  THE  HOUSE 

Papers  and  Fabrics  for  Walls 

Fnmitnre,  Rugs,  Specially  Designed  Leather  Por- 

tteres.  Screens  and  Pillows,  English  Ohintses 

and  Muslins  for  Ooontry  Honses,  Korean 

Pottery.  Copper  Lamps  and  Shades 

Estimates  Made  on  Application 


** SUCCESSFUL  HOUSES'*  gives  the  best  advice  on  interior  decoration. 
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Purchases  made  for  out-of- 
town  buyers 

Household  Furnishings  in  all  Departments: 

FURNITURE,  WALL  PAPERS, 

TEXTILES,  R  UGS  AND 

POTTERY 

Samples  and  Photographs  by  matt 

MRS.  T.  S.  ROB  IE 
y02  Marshall  Field  Buildings  CHICAGO 


MR.  MOSEEER'S  IS^EW 
LIST  OF  BOOKS  IN 
BELLES    LETTRES 


IS  NOT  ONLY  A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  IN 
BRIEF  OF  "THE  MOSHER  BOOKS," 
1891-1900,  INCLUSIVE.  BUT  AN  EX- 
QUISITE  LITTLE  BIBELOT  IN  IT- 
SELF.    SENT    POSTPAID   FOR  THE   ASKING. 


THOMAS  B.  MOSHER 

PORTLAND, MAINE 


TO  ALL  INTERESTED 

HOUSE  AND 
GARDEN 


A  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  Architecture, 
Garden,  and  Decoration,  under  Editorship  of 
Frank  Miles  Day,  Wilson  Eyre,  Jr.,  and  Her- 
bert C.  Wise  ::  Domestic  buildings  and  their 
settings,  structures,  treatment  of  interiors,  deco- 
ration in  color  or  relief,  etc.  The  size  of  the 
magazine  will  be  Sj^xiz  inches,  containing 
32  pages.     Subscription  price,  J5.00  per  year. 

G.  BBOES  VAN  DORT 

IMPORTERI  OF 

ART  INDUSTRIAL  BOOKS 

605,  218  La  Salle  St.,  CHICACK) 

Some  copies  left ; 
Paris  Exposition  Furniture.    $12.00,  40  plates. 
Paris  Exposition  Decoration.    12.00,  40  plates. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


colors  are  framed  in  light  mats,  they  are  pos- 
sibly out  of  harmony,  and  would  better  be  hung 
elsewhere. 


A  Dining-Boom  in  Qreen  and  Yellow 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  suggestions  about 
the  decoration  of  two  rooms,  a  dining-room  and 
a  reception-hall,  without  changing  the  wood- 
work, which  is  of  good  white  quartered  oakf 

First,  the  dining-room  faces  west,  and  is  15 
by  19,  with  two  large  comer  windows,  with  a  fire- 
place between.  The  ceiling  is  nine  feet  six 
inches  high,  with  a  cove  finish.  The  floors  are 
of  oak,  and  the  furnishings  are  of  rather  light 
oak. 

This  room  is  just  back  of  the  reception-hall, 
and  is  connected  with  wide  sliding-doors,  and 
also  opens  into  a  reception-room  which  is  fin- 
ished in  light  green.  This  room  has  only  the 
ordinary  eight-inch  baseboard. 

Second,  the  reception-hall  is  20  by  14,  with 
nine-foot  six-inch  ceiling,  cove  finish.  This  has 
an  oak  fireplace  to  the  left  of  front  door  as  one 
enters,  and  has  wainscoting,  a  large  double  win- 
dow to  the  right  with  deep  window-seat,  and  a 
large  stained-glass  window  on  stair-landing  fa- 
cing the  west.  While  the  front  window  faces  the 
south,  the  room  is  shaded  somewhat  by  a  ve- 
randa in  front.  The  woodwork  and  floors  are  in 
white  oak,  also  the  furnishings.  This  opens  into 
a  large  library  which  is  done  in  dark  blue  tapes- 
try-paper. The  tiling  in  the  fireplace  is  a  deep 
wine  and  cream,  so  I  do  not  exactly  like  red  for 
this  room.  R. 

The  dining-room  in  your  house  which  opens 
into  a  reception-room  hung  in  green  would  be 
attractive  if  papered  in  one  of  the  Chiswick 
designs  in  green  and  yellow.  We  do  not  care 
for  the  Chiswick  reds  or  the  purple  blues  so  much 
affected  by  these  English  paper-makers,  but 
some  of  the  combinations  of  dull  greens,  deep 
yellows,  and  copper  browns  are  beautiful  beyond 
description.  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
charm  of  these  designs  without  seeing  the  papers. 
All  decorators  carry  the  Chiswick  sample-books, 
and  from  them  orders  may  be  given. 

For  the  reception-hall  a  mulberry  burlap 
harmonizing  with  the  wine-colored  tiles  of  the 
fireplace  would  be,  we  think,  the  wisest  choice. 


Church  Decoration 

Will  you  give  me  some  suggestions  about  the 
papering  and  painting  of  a  churohf  H.  J. 

Our  advice  in  regard  to  the  church  would  be 
not  to  paper  the  walls,  but  to  sand -finish  the 
plaster,  and  stain  side-walls,  cove,  and  ceiling  a 
yellow  brown,  using  a  slightly  lighter  tone  for 
the  ceiling;  covering  the  floor  with  a  carpet  of 
the  deepest  shade  in  the  color  scheme,  and  re- 
peating this  in  the  cushions  of  the  pews.  All 
the  woodwork,  including  rafters,  should  be 
stained  a  dark  brown.  Windows  of  stained  glass 
in  yellows  and  golden  browns  would  be  exceed- 
ingly harmonious.  The  windows  we  have  in 
mind  are  not  expensive,  the  glass  being  in  sim- 
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pie  panes,  varying  in  color  from  an  amber  to  a 
deep  brown. 

The  class-room,  which  we  see  by  the  plan  is 
connected  with  the  main  part  of  the  chnrch 
wonld  better  be  treated  in  like  manner. 


Bag  Bugs 

Will  you  please  tell  me,  by  mail  or  in  your 
columns,  where  I  may  obtain  a  colonial  rug  for 
my  dining-room,  9  by  12  feet.  I  cannot  find  one 
either  in  Minneapolis  or  in  St.  Paul.  H. 

Bugs  made  from  rag  carpet*  are  [sometimes 
called  colonial,  although  the  name  is  somewhat 
of  a  misnomer.  They  are  quaint  and  effective 
in  a  bedroom,  but  have  not  the  thickness,  unless 
nailed  to  the  fioor,  to  be  used  with  comfort  in 
either  hall  or  sitting-room.  The  rugs  are  made 
in  strips  one  yard  wide,  and  are  most  durable 
when  woven  with  cotton.  Three  breadths  would 
have  to  be  sewed  together  to  make  a  rug  of  the 
dimensions  you  desire.  The  difficulty  with  rag 
carpeting  is  that  you  can  seldom  find  it  in  good 
colors.  The  usual  "hit  or  miss"  effect  is  not 
agreeable.  Sometimes  artistic  results  are  gained 
by  dyeing  the  breadths  after  they  are  woven. 
We  have  seen  several  charming  green  rugs  that 
were  made  in  this  fashion,  the  original  carpeting 
having  been  picked  up  in  a  New  England  farm- 
house. 

Bag  rugs  are  made  in  the  Boycroft  shop, 
East  Aurora,  New  York,  and  by  the  Blue  and 
White  Society  of  Deerfield,  Massachusetts. 
Possibly  you  could  choose  your  color  scheme  and 
have  a  rug  made  to  order. 


A  Dutch  Dining-Boom 

I  would  like  some  suggestions  in  regard  to 
decorating  my  dining-room.  It  is  16  by  18  feet, 
ceiling  twelve  feet;  has  north  exposure,  but  is 
very  light.  The  furniture,  consisting  of  leather- 
seated  chairs,  table,  console,  and  china-closet, 
are  of  Flemish  oak,  and  I  desire  to  have  a  Dutch 
room.  I  have  some  old  blue  plates,  cups,  and 
saucers  which  could  be  used  for  decorating. 
The  woodwork  is  hard  cypress,  and  the  fioor  hard 
pine.  What  would  you  suggest  for  the  walls, 
and  what  kind  of  a  rug  shall  I  buyt  Do  you 
tiiink  a  blue  burlap  for  the  walls  would  be  too 
somber  with  the  Flemish  oakf  Any  suggestions 
that  you  may  give  me  for  carrying  out  the  Dutch 
effect  will  be  very  gratefully  received.  What 
do  you  think  of  having  the  blue  burlap  as  a 
wainscoting  about  five  feet,  and  above  that  some 
large-figured  design  in  wall-paper  in  bright  yel- 
low, that  would  give  life  to  the  roomt 

M.  M.  o. 

If  you  have  a  number  of  blue  plates  which 
you  wish  to  use  in  your  dining-room,  deep  yel- 
low would  be  more  effective  on  the  walls  tiian 
blue.  The  August  number  of  The  House  Beau- 
tiful for  1900  contains  a  description  of  a  Flem- 
ish dining-room  which  may  be  of  service  to  you. 
The  walls  of  this  room  were  hung  in  a  hand- 
blocked  Chelsea  paper  of  chrome  yellow  with  a 
design  in  dark,  dull  blue.     If  you  prefer  burlap, 


The  Copper  Kettle 

(New  location) 

2455    MichigeLfi    Avenue,    ChlceLgo. 

MRS.  ADA  M.  ROBERTS. 


Illustration 
of  quaint  old 
Colonial 
Mahogany 
Sideboard, 
in  perfect 
condition,   34 
inches  long, 
16^  inches 
deep,  46 
inches  high. 

$28.00 


An  unusually  large  and  fine  collection  of  Colonial 
Mahogany  Furniture,  Sofas,  Divans,  Chairs,  Side- 
boards, Card,  Sewing,  and  Dining  Tables,  Bureaus, 
China  Closets,  Mirrors,  etc.,  all  in  good  order.  Jerome 
Clocks,  one  with  view  of  Hartford  State  House  painted 
on  the  glass,  one  with  Philadelphia  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, $15.00  each.  Set  of  three  Girandoles  with 
cut  glass  pendants,  $25.00.  Fine  old  Brass  Fender, 
$ao.oo.  Russian  Copper  and  Brass  and  Antiques  of  all 
sorts  in  great  variety,  all  at  moderate  prices. 

Catalogue  and  price  lists  on  application. 

Photographs  (after  correspondence)  on  request. 


Decorate    Yotir    Home 

These  Papier  Mache  DeooratlooB  are  Just  the  thing  for  cosy 
oomera,  Indian  comert,  dens,  libraries,  smoking  rooms, 
etc.    Very  llfrht  in  welirbt.  and  do  not  chip,  peel  or  crack. 

Armor  822,  32i24  in.,  wsirht  3  Ibi.,  szpnsi  prepaid 04i 

Inaian  MasKs  869-^70,  5  in.  high,  in  colon,  each 50c 

873-874,  life  siie,  colon,  each  prepaid S3 

Oriental  MasKs  851  to 856,  life  siie,  in  colon,  each  prepaid.  {3 

For  other  <lM^n»  ■••  <nr  ftdi  In  o'.lter  nuculBn.  If  yourdaftlvr  Iimdom  la  itock  mbJ  ua  hli 
BUM.  Mftt*  jour  w»BU  knd  «•  will  h«  thM  70U  w  rapplSad.  WriU  fbr  "Artlattc  Deoorv 
ttoaa,"  ftbooktet  arnt  tn;  tbowi  mmnj  oUmt  ptooM.    lUfareaM,  Pint  Nkt'l  Buik.  MUwkukM 

National  Papier  Mache  Works,  m  1.  Water  Street.  Milnaukee,  Wit. 


'SUCCESSFUL   HOUSES"  is  full  of  valuable  suggestions  on  the  decoration  of  the  home. 
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PERMANENT  EX- 
-■^HIBITIONofhand- 

wrought  articles  from  the 

ERA7LE  WORKSHOP 


Lt  847  Marshall  Field  Building,  State 
ind   Washington   Sts.,   Chicago,   111. 


;as-reli£fs.  decorative  sculpture,  wood 

CARVING.   By  Julia  M.  Bracken. 

URNITURE  AND  EMBROIDERIES  FROM  SPECIAL 
DESIGNS.    By  Ida  J.  Burgess. 

EATHER  BOOK  COVERS.  PORTFOLIOS.  AND 
WRITING  SETS.  CURTAINS.  SCREENS.  AND 
PANELS.   By  Amelia  Hyde  Center. 

ITCHINGS.    By  Bertha  E.  Jaques. 

ANTERNS.  LAMPS.  SHADES.  CANDLESTICKS. 
By  R.  R.  Jaryle. 

lONOTTPES.  ILLUMINATED  BOOKS.  DESIGNS 
FOR  BOOK  COVERS.  DINNER  CARDS  AND 
FAVORS.   By  Elisabeth  Krysher. 

OOK  PLATES.  HAND -WROUGHT  METALS. 
IN  JEWELRY.  LAMP  SHADES.  CHATELAINE 
BAG  MOUNTINGS.    By  ChrlsUa  M.  Reade. 


Decorate 

Your 

Home. 


Onr  booklet,  *<  Artistic 
Decorations,*'  shows 
dozens  of  trtaly  artis- 
tic Indian  Busts,  Re- 
lief Placqnes  and 
Masks  as  well  as  re 
productions  of  A  n 
cient  Armor,  Weap- 
ons, Nubian  Heads, 
Arab  Heads,  Animal 
Heads,  etc.etc.  Being- 
made  of  PapierMache 
these  pieces  take  a 
more  artistic  finish, 
are  extremelj  li^ht  in 
weig-ht  and  do  not 
chip  off,peel  or  crack, 
like  iron  and  plaster. 
These  reproductions 
are  appropriate  for 
decoratinc-  Dens,Coz7 
Corners,  Halls,  Libra- 
ries, Dinin^r  Rooms, 
Studios,  Offices,  Re- 
ception Rooms,  I^odge 
and  Club  Rooms,  etc. 


dlian  Bt&st  No.  863.  Favorably  noticed  at  the 
Worlds*  Fair.  Life  size,  finished  in  natural  ^«^X 
colore.  Weig-hs  8  lbs.  Price,  express  paid..  S'^^^ 
ame  Bust,  J4  life  size 


in    other 


magazines. 


:  other   desig-us   see  onr  ads. 

If  y«iT  de&lcr  has  noM  In  ttook  Mud  as  his  n , ^ 

will  <iM>  th»t  you  are  supplied.     Write  for  ••Artistic  Deccntloos,"  a  booklet 
sent  fr«c;  shows  many  other  pleecs.   Reference,  First  Nat'l  Bank,  Mllwaaks*. 

lONAL  PAPIER  MACHE  WORKS.  193 8. Water  St.,  Milwaukee, Wit. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


a  rich  appearance  would  be  gained  by  using  a 
russet  shade  in  that  material,  and  covering  the 
side- walls  with  it  from  baseboard  to  cornice-line. 
Dutch  windows  and  a  Dutch  fireplace  seem  to  us 
essential  in  a  Dutch  room.  Your  letter  gives  us 
no  clew  to  the  fireplace,  but  we  imagine  that  jou 
have  the  windows.  These  windows  are  small, 
with  leaded  panes,  and  open  on  hinges.  They 
usually  form  a  continuous  line  on  one  side  of  the 
room  and  are  set  so  high  in  the  wall  that  cur- 
tains are  unnecessary.  In  old  Dutch  houses  there 
was  a  valance  extending  over  the  top  of  the 
windows,  and  this  valance  was  repeated  on  a 
shelf  placed  across  the  chimney-breast.  In  a 
modern  Dutch  room  the  valance  is  not  an  addi- 
tion, certainly  not  on  the  chimney.  The  shelf 
below  the  windows  where  the  goede  vrouw  placed 
her  tulip-pots  in  a  precise  row  is  a  picturesque 
touch  that  should  not  be  overlooked.  Pots  of 
tulips  are  not  always  obtainable,  but  there  are 
many  other  stiffly  growing  plants  that  will  im- 
part the  Dutch  flavor.  The  plant-shelf  could  be 
continued  between  the  windows  and  doors  and 
serve  as  a  convenient  place  for  blue  china  and 
pewter.  We  would  wish  that  the  old  blue  might 
be  Delft  and  the  pewter  the  real  Dutch  article. 
Old  English  china,  no  matter  how  attractive,  is 
hardly  in  line  in  such  a  room. 


To  Stain  ''Weathered  Oak" 

Will  The  House  Beautiful  kindly  tell  an 
amateur  wood-worker  how  to  wax-finish  hard- 
wood furniture  'and  suggest  a  combination  of 
stain  and  filler  that  will  resemble  "weathered 
oak"f  H.  M.  s. 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  give  you  a 
formula  for  the  stain  called  "weathered  oak." 
Furniture  men,  if  they  know  the  secret,  will  not 
divulge  it,  and  cabinet-makers  and  men  who 
"do  over*'  old  furniture  will  give  only  hazy 
directions.  A  strong  solution  of  potash  will 
give  oak  a  dull  gray  look,  and  we  have  seen 
several  tables  treated  in  this  manner  that  were 
fairly  successful.  But  the  surface  of  the  wood 
lacks  life  and  could  not  compare  favorably  with 
the  finish  displayed  in  the  professionally  made 
articles.  We  have  always  been  an  advocate  of 
strong,  simple  shapes  in  oak,  stained  outside  of 
the  shop  if  they  could  not  be  procured  as  desired 
from  the  [shopkeeper.  But  of  late  excellent 
designs  have  appeared  on  the  market,  stained 
Flemish,  Belgian,  and  "weathered,"  and  as  they 
are  reasonable  in  price,  we  recommend  them  to 
the  amateur  woodworker. 

In  Oliver  Coleman's  book,  "Successful 
Houses,"  there  is  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  treat- 
ment of  floors  that  will  help  you  about  hardwood 
furniture,  as  much  of  the  advice  regarding  stains 
and  filling  applies  in  a  general  way  to  your 
especial  need. 


Colors  for  the  Main  Floor 

I  would  like  a  few  general  suggestions  for  my 
parlor  floor.  The  house  is  a  new  one  in  the 
country  and  has  light  color  hardwood  floors. 
The  three  rooms  ai-e  separated  only  by  square 


*  SUCCESSFUL    HOUSES"    recommends  inexpensive  things  that  are  good. 
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arches.  The  liying-room  has  green  paint  for 
the  bookcase,  window-seat,  and  all  trim.  It 
has  rafters  showing  in  ceiling  and  a  huge  stone 
fireplace  extending  to  the  ceiling.  I  have  an 
old-fashioned  cherry  bookcase  and  a  large  old- 
fashioned  settle,  a  mahogany  center-table,  very 
old,  and  two  modem  green  wicker  chairs.  The 
rest  of  the  furniture  is  old  mahogany.  The 
window-curtains  are  of  fish-net.  Can  you  give 
me  suggestions  for  the  color  of  carpet,  seat- 
cushion,  bookcase-hangings,  and  pillowst  The 
wall  has  a  rough  finish  of  very  soft  gray.  I  am 
at  a  loss  about  portieres. 

I  had  thought  of  golden  brown  for  carpet  and 
seat-cushion  in  the  parlor  and  rose-color  for  the 
hangings,  with  soft  gray  walls,  but  did  not  know 
what  colors  to  choose  for  the  other  rooms. 

E.  c. 

The  bits  of  painted  wood  that  you  inclose 
suggest  to  us  the  following  color  scheme:  For 
the  hall  a  yellow  paper  in  colonial  stripe,  or  a 
paper  with  a  large  design  in  two  shades  of  yel- 
low; for  the  dining-room  a  green  burlap  or  car- 
tridge-paper, and  for  the  parlor  a  golden  brown 
stain  rubbed  into  the  rough  plaster,  unless  the 
walls  are  sufficiently  warm  in  color  to  be  left  as 
they  are  now.  Witi  the  pale  olive  woodwork  a 
warm  tan  gray  would  be  charming.  The  August 
number  of  The  House  Beautiful  for  1900  con- 
tains a  description  of  a  hall  with  conditions 
much  like  your  own.  The  article  is  in  the 
"Successful  House"  series,  and  may  give  you 
some  valuable  ideas.  Portiferes  of  green  velour 
would  harmonize  with  iJl  three  of  the  rooms. 
Gk)lden  brown  and  rose-color  do  not  combine 
well.  Golden  brown  and  green  would  be  effect- 
ive in  your  parlor,  and  could  be  used  in  pillows, 
seat-cushions,  etc.  A  little  yellow  would  be 
attractive  here,  also. 


•  Direcl  from  Our  Fhctory  i 


The  ""firaeme''  Handy  Box  Seat 


7 1%  Bays  thlt  elesant  BOX  8BAT.  direct  from  the 
I  M  factory,  freight  prepaid.  To  be  retamed  at 
""-"""^"-e  If  you  are  not  greatly  pleased 


O  C      I U  factory,  freii 

^k  "B  our  expense 

■H  ■■  --^  with    It.     Handy    for    any  room   In    the 

^^  ^^  ■         houae.  or  for  the  oflloe.    At  retail  it  would 

cost  910.00  to  •is.oo. 

rpholster«4  in  the  flneet  moM,  deep  tufted,  and  coyered 
with  Oobelln  Art  ticking  and  Art  denim  in  all  colors,  both 
plain  and  figured  goods.  Samples  sent  on  reonest.  Trtesifd 
with  brass  beadingand  brass  nails.andisfittedwith smooth- 
running  casters.  Box  prettily  lined  with  contrasting  col- 
ors. Has  loop  to  1  ift  the  cover  and  strap  to  hold  it  when  up. 
Sixe.  86x17x14  inches  high.  Made  in  any  other  size  desired 
and  in  many jK>pular.  artistic  coverings.  Write  for  prices. 

W«  Pi^rav  Prclffht  to  points  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
north  of  nth  Carolina.  Points  beyond  equalized.  Write 
forcatalo.  .e  showing  WINDOW  8KATS,  HALL  8EaT8«  shirt- 
waist   BOa^S,    cozy    CORRKRS,  WARDBOBE    LOl'NfiKS,   etc. 

ORAEME  MPQ.  CO.,  26  S.  loala  St.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


THE 

LAN- 

7Q2Marni9llFieli 
o^BaUdin^<^ 

Colonial  China     Pevrler,     Bra^ 
Copper,  Old    books, 

Hiilorical  Blue  Plates 
Catalogue  by  mail 

VIR.GINIA    H    ROB  IE 


PUENISHINGS 


Sign  Of 
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-T  E  RN 

CHICAGO  ^^S^ 
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EDITH  W.  SHERIDAN 


906^16  Marshall  Field  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Fumltnre  and  Fabrics 
Paintlnff  and  Paperlnc 
Interior  Woodwork 
Pottery  and  Ketal  Work 


Simple  work  as  well  as  elaborate. 

Estimates  and  designs  furnished. 


ALICE  E.  NEALE 


IIOI.IIOA-II03-II04  Vcocdaii  Bldg. 
34  Washinoton  Stmit 
CHICAGO 


22  Thirty-Third  Street  West 
Oppoate  Waldorf-Astoria 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Interiort  Designed,  Decorated 
and  Furnished. 


A  Specialty  made  or 
Country  Houses. 


SPECIAL  STUFFS 


Selections  made  for  all  Interior 
Work. 


RuffS,  Porcelain  and  Antique  Silver. 


*  SUCCESSFUL  HOUSES* 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

CETIAMICS 

Helen  M.  Topping 

Class  Days— Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays 

Conventional  Desi^s  for  Tableware  given  special 
attention.    Suggestions  and  estimates  on  application 

Studio:  806  Marshall  Field  Bldg.,    -     OHIOAGO 

flVSXUlftiJ9I!iS&SlACHiN^^ 

Kml%fffiiVi^*iEiHW 

THE  SHORT  ROUTE  TO 

Pan-American  Exposition 

AT  BUPPAT.0 

For  further  information,  reservation 
of  sleeping-car  berths,  etc.,  address 

J.  Y.  CALAHAN,  Gen'l  Agent, 

111  Adams  Seetrt,  Ohioago 

FABLES  IN  SLANG 

By  OEOROE  ADE 

Is  in  its  sixty-eighth  thousand 

JAPANESE  ART  NOVELTIES 

Imported  direct  from  Japan  by  Henry  Arden. 
38  West  22d  Street.  New  York,    imbroideries,  Silk, 

Silk  Crepes  in  colors.  Wall  Papers,  Grass  Cloths,  Chinese 
Grass  Linen,  Gold  Paper  and  Pongees,  Japan,  English,  Holland 
and  German  Pottery,   Danish  Glassware,  Wood  Paper  and 
Cocoa  Bark  in  Sheets. 

Niagara  Falls 

lies  directly  in  your  path 
on  your  way  to  the 

Pan-American 
Expositiony 

Buffalo,    New  York,   and 
Eastern    points,    if    your 
ticket  reads  via 

Michigan  r^NTFAL 

**  The  ifiagam  Falla  BouU."' 

Send    four   cents   postage 
for  Illustrated    Souvenir,   and 
six  cents  postage  for  Buffalo 
and    Niagara   P'alls  illustrated, 
now  in  preparation. 

O.  W.  RUGGLES,                          L.  D.  HEUSNER,             CITY  TICKET  OFFICE, 

Gkn'l  Pass.  AMD  Ticket  Agent,                 Gen'l  Western  Pass.  Agent,           ,,^     AJ««««    C«.^«««.      r*,,,r>A^^ 
CHICAGO                                      1X9  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO             ^^9    ^^^ams    Mreet,    ^^HICAGO 

'SUCCESSFUL  HOUSES  ^'givea  the  beat  advice  on  interior  decoratioi 
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A  SUMMER  HOUSE  IN  WISCONSIN 


BY   ELMER  GREY 


THE  conditions  imposed  in  the 
planning  of  the  summer  home 
and  the  stable  oil  Mr.  William 
Mariner,  at  Fox  Point,  presented 
a  problem 
very  differ- 
ent from 
that  of 
G  h  e  e  n  - 
wood,  the 
house  de- 
scribed in 
theNovem- 
ber  num- 
ber of  The 
House 
Beauti  - 
PUL.  The 
two  prop- 
erties ad- 
join, and 
both  pre- 
sent a  side 
toward 
Lake  Mich- 
igan, but  in 
the  case  of 
Mr.  Mari- 
ner a  thick 

copse  of  wood  intercepts  the  view  of 
the  lake  toward  the  southeast,  which 
was  an  important  consideration  in  the 
planning  of  Gheenwood,  while  toward 
the  northeast  there  is  a  comparative 
absence  of  trees,  an  exceptionally  fine 
outlook  over  the  lake  and  the  surround- 
ing countrj^  and  a  deep  ravine  of  much 
interest  and  beauty.  That  there  might 
be  ample  space  for  enjoying  this  outlook, 
and  also  that  that  portion  of  the  grounds 


The  House  and  Stable,  from  the  West 


to  be  used  as  a  lawn  might  adjoin  the 
ravine,  the  house  was  placed  toward  the 
south  end  of  the  property,  and  was 
planned  so   that  the  living-rooms,  the 

^  verandas, 
and  all  but 
one  of  the 
bedrooms 
of  the  sec- 
ond floor 
would  face 
the  north 
or  the  east, 
the  kitchen 
and  serv- 
ants' wing 
would  ex- 
tend tow- 
ard the 
south,  and 
the  prin- 
cipal en- 
trance, the 
main  stair- 
way,  and 
bathrooms 
would  face 
the  west, 
on  which 
side  the  outlook,  although  pleasant,  is 
not  as  fine  as  that  toward  the  lake. 

And  because  the  ravine  and  the  best 
lake  view  were  toward  the  north  and 
east  of  the  property,  the  stable  was 
located  well  toward  the  south  and  as  far 
west  as  the  boundary  of  the  grounds 
permitted. 

In  starting  to  plan  the  house  it  at  once 
became  apparent  that  the  space  which 
would  be  required  for  sleeping  apart- 
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The  Mariner  House  at  Fox  Point 


ments  in  the  second  story  was  far  in 
excess  of  that  necessary  for  the  living 
.  and  dining  rooms  of  the  first  floor.  But 
by  making  the  veranda  on  the  lake  side 
of  the  house  unusually  wide,  the  re- 
quired space  in  the  second  story  was 
obtained  by  building  bedrooms  out  over 
it.  It  was  also  seen  that  a  method  of 
roofing  would  be  necessary  in  the  exter- 
nal design  .which  would  not  encroach 
upon  the  outer  walls  of  the  second  story 
as  does  a  gambrel,  and  which  would 
adapt  itself  in  appearance  to  a  span  of 
unusual  width.  To  this  end  an  ordinary 
gable  roof  of  comparatively  low  pitch 
was  adopted. 

By  projecting  the  outer  walls  of  the 
second  story  eighteen  inches  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  story  below,  additional 
space  was  secured  for  the  second-story 
bedrooms,  while  such  arrangement  at 
the  same  time  contributed  desirably  to 
the  appearance    of    the    exterior.     On 


account  of  the  fine  view  of  the  lake  at 
the  north  of  the  house,  a  veranda  was 
added  at  that  end  as  well.  That  part  of 
the  second  story  between  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  building  and  the  servants' 
wing,  and  the  roof  of  which  is  intermedi- 
ate in  height  with  the  roofs  of  the  other 
two  portions,  was  occasioned  by  very 
practical  considerations.  On  its  west 
side  it  provides  room  for  a  large  linen- 
closet  which  opens  off  of  the  second- 
story  main- stair  platform;  it  also  sup- 
plies head-room  for  the  servants'  stair  to 
the  second  story,  and  on  its  east  side  it 
permits  of  the  introduction  of  a  balcony, 
which  for  several  reasons  was  considered 
very  necessary.  That  it  contributes  to 
the  success  of  the  exterior  will,  I  think, 
be  admitted.  The  low  outside  door 
beneath  the  main  stairway  allows  an 
attendant  to  reach  the  basement  directly 
from  outside.  The  half-timbering  of 
the  second  story  was  adopted  as  a  decora- 
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The  House  from  the  Northwest,  Showing  the  ELitohen  Wiko,  the  Porte-Cochere, 

AND  the    BOADWAT 


From  the  Southeast.    Sunlight  and  Shadows 


tive  feature  to  relieve 
what  would  otherwise 
have  been,  along  with 
the  walls  of  the  first 
story,  too  much  sur- 
face of  plain  plaster 
for  sustained  interest ; 
if  it  lends  a  sugges- 
tion of  foreign  style 
to  the  building,  it  does 
so  through  no  con- 
scious intent  of  its 
architect.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  angle 
at  which  the  servants' 
wing  is  placed  with 
regard  to  the  main 
portion  of  the  house 
conforms  to  the  shape 
of  the  bluff  and  to  the 
driveway.  A  fence 
joining  this  wing  with 
the  stable  and  inclos- 
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ing  a  stable-yard  was 
thought  to  add  unity 
to, the  composition  of 
the  two  buildings. 

On  the  inside  of  the 
house  the  dining-room 
and  the  servants'  wing 
are,  as  at  Gheenwood, 
raised  a  few  steps 
above  the  level  of  tiie 
living-room  and  ver- 
andas, or  we  might 
say  that  here  the  liv- 
ing-room and  the  ver- 
andas have  been  low- 
ered; for  the  ground 
upon  which  the  house 
is  built  falls  away 
rapidly  toward    the 

north,  and  the  living-  The  Main  Veranda 

room  and  verandas  by 

bein^  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  house  back  and  forth  from  the  dining  to  the 
are  thus  brought  more  nearly  on  a  living  room,  so  that  the  sloping  lawn 
level  with  the  lawn.  It  might  be  ques-  outside  would  seem  to  justify  a  eorre- 
tioned  whether  this  circumstance  alone  sponding  variation  in  floor- levels  inside, 
warranted  the  adoption  of  a  change  in  Moreover,  the  raised  floor  of  the  dining- 
floor-levels ;  but  in  a  summer  home,  where  room  is  here  carried  out  into  an  adjoin- 
much  time  is  spent  out  of  doors,  there  is  ing  portion  of  the  veranda  which  is 
manifestly  more  passing  to  and  from  the  screened  off  as  an  out-of-door  breakfast- 
verandas  and  lawn  than  there  is  in  going     room,  and  the  elevation  of  this  latter 

above  the  rest  of  the 
veranda  and  above  the 
lawn  outside  manifest- 
ly contributes  to  its 
attractiveness. 

I  have  traced  the 
connection  between 
the  practical  condi- 
tions imposed  in  the 
planning  of  this  house 
and  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  its  design  in 
order  to  illustrate  how 
the  design  of  a  build- 
ing may  and  should  be  • 
largely  the  natural  re- 
sult of  the  utilitarian 
requirements  of  its 
problem.  The  owner 
in  this  case  did  not 
say:  I  want  a  colonial 
house,  or  I  want  an 
Looking  into  the  Dining-Room  English    timbered 
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The  Windows  of  a  Bedroom 


house,  or  I  want  some  other  kind  of  a 
house  some  one  else  has  had;  he  did 
say,  in  substance:  Here  is  the  size  and 
the  shape  of  my  property;  these  are  the 
number  and  the  approximate  size  of 
the  apartments  I  shall  need.  Recon- 
cile them  one  with  another  in  a  prac- 
tical manner  and  make  the  house  at- 
tractive in  appearance.  The  result  se- 
cured by  this  method  and  in  this  case 


may  or  may  not  meet  with  the  read- 
er's entire  approval — it  certainly  does 
not  realize  all  the  hopes  of  its  designer;^ 
but  if  more  house-builders  would  ap- 
proach their  architects  in  this  simple,, 
rational  manner,  though  we  would  not 
necessarily  secure  more  of  beauty  in  our 
homes,  we  certainly  would  obtain  greater 
harmony  between  houses  and  the  lives 
of  the  people  who  occupy  them. 
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THAT  Italy  has  any  kitchen  re- 
maining might  easily  be  ques- 
tioned, since  Italy  would  seem  to 
have  poured  itself  into  America, 
every  city  in  the  Union  owning  its  Italian 
colony,  a  hundred  thousand  and  more  in 
New  York  alone.  America  in  the  mean 
time  pours  herself  into  Italy,  but  with 
very  different  intention,  the  finding  of 
kitchens  no  part  of  it.  **Cook's  tour- 
ists'' tickets  and  conventional  routes  do 
not  offer  this  inducement,  or  even  give 
a  shadow  of  opportunity.  Those  who 
really  discover  them  must  adopt  other 
methods.  Stray  college  students,  who 
want  to  make  their  Italian  practical,  go 
over  at  intervals  for  a  year's  tramp  and 
real  life  with  the  real  people,  and  they 
can  tell  us  what  cheer  is  to  be  found  in 
the  kitchen  as  the  past  presents  it,  and 
as  the  present  has  adapted  it  to  modern 
conditions.  But  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans who  settle  abroad — the  art  lovers 
and  students  in  Rome  or  Florence  whose 
years  go  by  as  a  dream,  and  whose  own 
place  in  their  own  country  is  little  more 
than  dream — know  the  galleries,  but  not 
the  people.  Now  and  again  one  who  has 
settled  down  in  the  country  comes  into 
definite  relations  with  them;  perhaps 
wrestles  with  the  facts  of  the  primitive 
Italian  kitchen.  Till  then  its  existence 
has  been  doubted. 

In  the  mean  time,  that  there  is  much 
to  eat  is  certain.  Along  the  canals  of 
Venice,  for  instance,  where  all  the  world 
seems  eating  great  sections  of  roasted 
pumpkin  or  savory  fried  fish  fresh  from 
the  hot  oil,  or  if  reckless,  taking  their 
chances  with  the  enormous  iron  pots  into 
which  they  peer  vainly  seeking  sight  of 
what  they  would  have,  and  spearing  it 
out  at  last,  as  Sancho  did  at  the  fair,  the 
long  fork  bringing  up  mysteries  that 
may  be  flesh  or  fowl  or  fish,  but  are  not 
to  be  recognized  as  under  either  head. 
What  difference  as  long  as  the  soldi  give 
full  return  T 


Italy  is  forever  a  name  to  conjure  with. 
It  is  a  dream  into  which  one  falls,  re- 
membering no  longer  anything  but 
shining  sea  and  blue  sky,  hillsides  thick 
with  vines,  and  dusty  olives  with 
branches  gnarled  and  twisted  like  old 
New  England  apple-trees.  Under  them 
at  noontime  one  sees  the  peasants,  in  the 
north  serious  and  preoccupied,  with 
none  of  the  mere  placid  animal  content- 
ment that  is  found  on  the  German  counte- 
nance. But  the  sweet  Italian  smile  comes 
quickly,  and  one  accepts  that  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  people,  and  forgets 
almost  that  they  eat,  so  abstinent  are 
they.  The  bit  of  black  bread  may  be 
washed  down  by  a  flask  of  thin  sour 
wine,  but  macaroni  is  a  luxury;  and  that 
there  is  ever  an  actual  dinner  in  any 
American  or  English  sense  is  quite  prob- 
lematical. 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  KITCHEN 

This  is  for  the  casual  traveler  in 
.  beaten  tracks.  But  if  the  way  lies  off 
regular  lines,  and  the  night  is  spent  in 
little  villages,  there  are  still  kitchens 
after  the  old  order,  and  the  astonished 
American  gazes  in  wonder  as  to  where 
the  appetite  has  gone  that  once  demanded 
them.  The  fireplace  is  invisible  for  the 
smoke,  great  clouds  of  which  rise  from 
the  fire  built  on  a  stone  platform  three 
or  four  feet  high,  big  enough  to  roast  an 
ox  if  need  be.  About  this  platform  the 
family  gathers  in  chilly  autumn  evenings, 
for  it  is  the  only  spot  where  the  sugges- 
tion of  warmth  is  to  be  had.  To  cook  by 
it  is  the  last  thing  that  occurs  to  the 
owners ;  but  the  hungry  traveler  knows 
that  it  is  used  for  that  purpose,  that 
chicken  is  the  one  certainty  in  an  Italian 
village,  and  so  orders  that  and  watches 
the  process  of  cookery  with  gravest 
doubts  as  to  which  will  soonest  be 
served,  the  roasting  cook  gathering 
together  fresh  coals  for  the  process,  or 
the  reluctantly  browning  bird.     Some- 
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times  a  real  dinner  is  evolved,  such  a 
dinner  as  Dickens  described  long  ago : 

'There  is  something  with  a  vegetable 
or  some  rice  in  it,  which  is  a  sort  of 
short-hand  or  arbitrary  character  for 
soup,  and  which  tastes  very  well  when 
you  have  flavored  it  with  plenty  of  grated 
cheese,  lots  of  salt,  and  abundance  of 
pepper.  There  is  the  half  fowl  of  which 
this  soup  was  made.  There  is  a  stewed 
pigeon,  with  the  gizzards  and  livers  of 
himself  and  other  birds  stuck  around 
him.  There  is  a  bit  of  roast  beef  the 
size  of  a  small  French  roll.  There  are 
a  scrap  of  Parmesan  cheese  and  five  little 
withered  apples,  all  huddled  together  on 
one  small  plate  and  crowding  one  upon 
another,  as  if  each  were  trying  to  save 
itself  from  the  chance  of  being  eaten. 
Then  there  is  coffee,  and  then  there  is 
bed.'' 

AN  ITALIAN  DINNER 

This  dinner  is  what  the  Italian  cook 
thought  the  Englishman  wanted  and  so 
did  his  best  to  supply.  But  in  just  such 
a  village  and  on  just  such  a  stone  table 
a  woman  gave,  in  a  day  not  so  long  ago,  a 
dinner  after  the  Italian  conception  of 
food  for  a  traveler  who  wanted  the  thing 
the  country  could  naturally  give.  This 
meant  a  cabbage  soup,  in  which  part  of 
the  cabbage  was  served  as  salad  with 
white  wine  vinegar  and  the  purest  and 
sweetest  of  olive  oil.  The  other  half, 
chopped  very  fine,  thickened  a  soup  in 
which  rice  and  grated  cheese  were  found. 
Pigs'  kidneys  with  little  dice  of  salt  pork 
delicately  fried ;  a  pair  of  boiled  chick- 
ens with  a  sauce,  and  from  the  central 
pot  on  the  table  a  great  stew  in  an  enor- 
mous platter;  bits  of  meat  of  all  vari- 
eties, potatoes,  garlic,  trufQes,  little 
dumplings,  and  much  seasoning.  Fol- 
lowing this  came  fruit,  cheese,  and  cof- 
fee, all  very  good,  but  not  a  vegetable  of 
any  sort  save  the  cabbage  and  those  in 
the  stew.  And  the  cook  beamed  with 
delight  at  the  approval  of  the  strangers, 
who  in  shaky  Italian  complimented  the 
national  dishes,  and  hoped  for  more. 
The  next  day,  a  storm-stayed  one,  gave 
more:   delicious  minestra,  risotto,  and 


macaroni  in  two  of  the  several  forms  in 
use.  And  some  singularly  ferocious- 
looking  but  mild-mannered  men  ordered 
a  dish  found  also  in  Venice,  the  clotted 
blood  of  poultry  of  any  order  fried  in 
slices  with  onions,  with  squasetto,  a  thick 
broth  made  of  entrails  and  scraps  even 
the  sausage-maker  disdains,  and  heavy 
with  garlic. 

THE  ABSTINENCE  OP  THE  PEOPLE 

The  investigating  traveler  who  stays 
long  enough  to  really  see  the  people  is 
apt  to  decide  that  Italy  is  a  land  where 
everybody  cooks  and  nobody  eats ;  that 
is,  abstinence  is  the  universal  habit,  the 
apparent  profusion  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. According  to  the  season 
are  the  dainties  heaped  in  every  cook- 
shop  window ;  piles  of  crullers  fried  in 
oil  there  all  the  year  round.  For  car- 
nival, whipped  cream;  for  St.  Martin's 
and  St.  Mark's  days,  regiments  of  gin- 
gerbread warriors;  mandorlato,  a  candy 
of  honey  thick  with  almonds,  for  Christ- 
mas, and  a  singular  comfiture,  a  thick 
conserve  of  fruits  hot  and  stinging  with 
mustard.  The  fruit-stalls  offer  not  only 
fresh  fruit,  but  roast  apples  and  pump- 
kin, chestnuts,  and  boiled  beans.  Natu- 
rally, then,  with  all  these  facilities,  little 
cooking  is  done  at  home  and  this  accounts 
in  part  for  the  ancient  methods  in  home 
kitchens.  When  the  trattoria  furnishes 
an  excellent  dinner  of  five  courses  for 
three  persons  at  a  cost  of  from  eighty 
cents  to  a  dollar,  why  should  fires  burn  on 
the  great  stone  table  doing  duty  as  stove? 
Fuel  is  excessively  high.  Home  cook- 
ing also  is  pervaded,  or  apt  to  be,  with 
the  smoke  which  from  the  beginning  has 
always  been  synonymous  with  the  Italian 
chimney.  Moreover,  the  Italian  does  not 
love  fire.  When  frost  comes  he  falls 
back  on  what  would  seem  to  be  the  fore- 
runner of  our  grandmothers'  footstoves 
— a  copper  holder  for  hot  ashes. 

The  kitchens  are  all  arranged  much 
after  the  French  fashion,  save  that  the 
stone  table  which,  with  its  various  open- 
ings for  charcoal,  is  larger  and  heavier. 
The  general  effect  is  much  more  cheer- 
ful; more  light,  more  space,  and  thus 
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much  greater  sense  of  possibilities.  For 
the^  Italian  housekeeper,  as  for  the 
French,  life  has  few  of  the  perplexities 
that  confront  the  American  housekeeper. 
All  baking  is  done  outside;  but  both 
Rome  and  Florence  furnish  delightful 
graham  bread  and  rolls,  better  than  any- 
Siing  the  American  baker  has  ever 
imagined. 

Now  and  then  one  finds  an  apartment 
fitted  with  an  English  or  American 
range.  But  the  Italian  cook  does  better 
with  the  old  established  methods  made 
smooth  by  the  wear  of  centuries.  Roast- 
ing is  accomplished  by  spits,  but  braising 
is  preferred,  since  it  compels  tenderness 
from  the  rather  obdurate  beef  and 
skinny  poultry.  A  * 'salamander"  filled 
with  hot  coals  secures  the  right  shade  of 
brown,  and  a  red-hot  shovel  can  take  its 
place.  The  housekeeper's  day  is  much 
like  that  of  the  Frenchwoman .  The  cook 
usually  knows  the  family  tastes,  does 
the  marketing,  and  holds  shrill  debate 
with  marketwomen  and  with  mistress,  a 
debate  that  seems  prelude  to  blows,  but 
ends  in  a  laugh.  Now  and  then  the 
mistress  makes  some  delicate  sweet 
learned  in  the  convent,  but  like  the 
French,  the  people  eat  few  sweets,  pre- 
ferring fruit  and  cheese  for  dessert. 
Often  mistress  and  maid  go  to  market 
together,  pausing  for  a  few  minutes' 
devotion  in  the  favorite  church,  and 
passing  on  to  the  wild  battle  which  the 
market  implies.  There  are  shrieks  of 
rage,  the  prelude  apparently  of  instant 
destruction  for  everybody.  Arms  fly, 
passionate  rushes  are  made  and  stop 
just  short  of  annihilation,  and  madness 
rules.  And  suddenly  it  is  all  over,  and 
all  part  the  best  of  friends,  to  begin 
again  to-morrow  and  all  coming  to-mor- 
rows. 

Storerooms,  then,  save  for  the  remote 
country,  are  unnecessary,  and  even  there 
the  countryside  is  relied  upon  to  pro- 
vide what  is  needed.  If  it  does  not, 
there  is  so  much  more  opportunity  for 
scolding,  the  habit  of  Italian  housekeep- 
ers, and  meaning  no  more  than  the 
vociferous  method  of  marketing.  To 
this  the  American  cannot  conform,  nor 


is  surprise  at  the  tempest  of  words  ever 
dulled  by  long  custom. 

AN   OLD  ROMAN   KITCHEN 

It  was  a  Roman  kitchen  of  the  old 
order  in  which  all  this  was  learned ;  a 
kitchen  from  the  great  window  of  which 
one  looked  down  to  a  garden  where 
orange-trees  grew  and  nightingales  sang 
all  the  night  long.  American  housekeep- 
ing was  dropped  joyfully.  Angelo  ruled, 
cook,  waiter,  major-domo  in  general, 
and  caring  for  two  wandering  Ameri- 
cans as  if  they  had  been  his  own  kin. 
It  had  been  insisted  by  various  American 
dwellers  in  Italy  that  Italian  servants 
were  dishonest,  thriftless,  totally  un- 
bnistworthy,  but  never  was  there  the 
faintest  evidence  in  favor  of  these  asser- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  Angelo  and 
others,  as  the  place  of  abiding  changed, 
cared  for  the  little  purse  as  if  it  had  been 
their  own,  the  faces  lighting  always  at 
any  recognition  and  falling  if  there  was 
fear  that  satisfaction  had  not  been  given. 
They  all  love  a  bargain,  it  is  true ;  they 
take  advantage  where  they  can  in  market 
and  shop,  but  with  plain  understanding 
that  this  is  the  custom,  and  with  keenest 
joy  in  the  dailv  conflict. 

The  French  kitchen  has  many  compen- 
sations. Its  methods  mean  more  ease  at 
every  turn  for  burdened  housekeepers. 
But  the  Italian  kitchen  has  a  fuller  flavor 
of  humanity,  a  heartiness  of  service, 
and  a  happiness  that  lingers  in  the  mem- 
ory, and  that  one  would  fain  transport, 
if  might  be,to  this  **most  distressed  coun- 
try that  ever  one  has  seen,*'  so  far  as 
any  comprehension  of  the  domestic  ser- 
vice problem  is  concerned.  Precisely  as 
the  American  municipality  refuses  to 
profit  by  the  methods  proved  best  by  the 
European  city,  so  does  the  American 
housekeeper  deny  that  any  ways  but  the 
old  ways  can  be  applicable  to  the  Ameri- 
can home.  But  in  spite  of  her  the  world 
moves  on,  and  in  time  we  may  even 
begin  to  believe  that  the  cook-stove  and 
the  washtub  do  not  necessarily  consti- 
tute the  home,  and  that  even  the  public 
cook-shop  is  not  the  disintegrator  of  all 
home  ties  and  obligations. 
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THE  OLD  CAMBRIDGE  CURIOSITY-SHOP 

BY   ABBOT    McCLURE 


1"^HE  desire  of  to-day  to  own  a  piece 
of  old  furniture,   china,  brass, 
pewter,  and  in  fact  anything  an- 
tique, has  caused  many  a  vigor- 
ous search  in  attic  and  cellar  for  some- 
thing that  for  years  has  lain  covered 
with  dust  and  netted  with  cobwebs. 

Some  of  these  searches  will  furnish 
great  surprises ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
one  will  descend  the  attic  stair  empty- 


did  spend  some  time  in  an  old  curiosity- 
shop  in  Cambridge,  where  I  found  many 
delightful  old  pieces,  some  of  which  j 
have  photographed  for  this  article.  " 

Your  attention' is  attracted  by  the  win- 
dows filled  with  numerous  odd  pieces 
and  by  a  sign  over  the  door  that  reads, 
*The  Old  Curiosity-Shop,  Antiques, 
Books,  and  Bric-k-Brac."  Once  inside 
the  shop,  your  time  is  taken  up  in  look- 


An  Old  MAHOOAirr  Table  Holding  a  Colleotion  of  Glass 


handed  and  heavy  at  heart  on  remem- 
bering that  the  few  old  pieces  of  furni- 
ture and  good  old  china  were  disposed 
of  many  years  ago  for  a  mere  trifle. 
Luckily,  however,  there  are  ctiriosity- 
shops  where  the  unfortunate  whose  attic 
no  lonpfer  contains  the  old  articles  may 
go  to  purchase  them,  but  not  with  that 
pleasant  feeling  that  these  once  belonged 
to  your  own  grandmother. 

I  have  made  no  vigorous  search  in 
attic  or  cellar  for  old  articles,  but  being 
very  much  interested  in  such  things,  I 


ing  at  the  many  attractive  things  that 
are  in  glass  cases,  on  high  wall-shelves, 
and  on  old  pieces  of  furniture,  and  in 
any  safe  place  out  of  harm's  way.  From 
the  door  two  long  aisles  run  the  entire 
length  of  the  shop.  On  either  side  of 
these  aisles  stand  pieces  of  mahogany 
furniture,  round  tables  covered  with  old 
china  and  glass,  desks  holding  on  their 
narrow  tops  quaint  bits  of  pewter  and 
old  brass  candlesticks,  hautboys  with 
fine  brass  knobs,  cabinets  holding  on 
their  shelves  rare  old  pieces  of  china  too 
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valuable  to  be  allowed  outside  the  leaded 
panes. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  visit  a  curio- 
shop,  and  still  more  so  when  you  can 
open  all  the  cases  and  examine  the  fine 
old  pieces  of  china,  glass,  pewter,  and 
brass.  After  looking  about,  I  decided 
to  make  a  collection  of  glass,  and  with 
all  the  joy  of  an  abandoned  connois- 
seur I  discovered  and  grouped  some 
rare  old  pieces.  They  are  reproduced 
herewith,  and  the  center-piece  is  a  set  of 
cut-glass  wine-decanters  standing  in  a 
base  of  Sheffield  silver.  On  the  right 
stand  two  sperm-oil  lamps ;  the  one  in 
front  still  having  the  two  wick-snuffers 
in  place.  Between  the  lamps  and  in 
front  are  very  heavy  concave  wine- 
glasses. In  front  of  the  wine-cruet  is  a 
wine-glass  known  as  the  ''White Twist.'' 
These  glasses,  tljree  in  number,  are  very 
old,  the  date  not  known.  The  other 
pieces  comprise  five  wine-decanters,  two 
sperm-oil  hand  lamps,a  heavily  cut  fruit- 
dish,  a  glass  candlestick,  and  a  third 
sperm-oil  lamp  of  an  old  design. 

An  old  English  tea-set  of  nineteen 
pieces  was  next  photographed.  The  set 
is  white  with  decorations  of  gold,  and 
is  said  to  be  seventy- five  years  old.  The 
table  is  a  Chippendale. 


The  next  thing  that  interested  this 
fickle  collector  was  some  old  china — a 
large  blue  Oxford  platter  with  a  picture 
of  the  old  printing-house  upon  it,  at 
least  a  hundred  years  old;  two  plates, 
the  one  at  the  left  being  called  the  La- 
fayette, the  other  the  Buenos  Ayres;  an 
old  English  tureen  of  blue  china,  a 
Liverpool  pitcher  with  sailor-boy  and 
girl  pictured  upon  it.  The  cup  at  the 
left  without  the  saucer  is  of  old  Spode. 
Beside  it  are  a  cup  and  saucer  of  English 
ware  from  Bristol.  The  next  cup  and 
saucer  are  black-and-white  English  ware. 
The  cup  without  the  saucer  is  one  called 
the  leaf  design — this  piece  is  very  an- 
cient; the  other  cup  and  saucer  are  of 
English  make,  in  white  with  gold  fig- 
ure. The  other  pieces,  namely,  an  old 
English  teapot  and  sugar-bowl,  a  ser- 
pent pitcher,  and  an  old  brown  glass 
flask  with  the  head  of  Washington  on 
one  side  and  that  of  Jackson  on  the 
other,  are  very  interesting  pieces,  and  are 
at  present  in  good  condition,  notwith- 
standing their  age. 

Following  this  collection  is  one  of  odd 
pieces  of  china.  It  comprises  a  blue 
china  platter,  old  Lowestoft  tureen  and 
platter,  an  old  bowl  and  pitcher  from 
the  Governor  Hancock  house,  old  Bristol 
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teapot,  and  two  pieces  of  English  lus- 
ter. AH  the  pieces  in  this  collection  are 
over  a  hundred  years  old,  some  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  After  carefully  repla- 
cing the  articles,  I  left  the  shop,  anxious 
to  develop  the  plates  and  see  if  my  morn- 
ing's work  had  been  satisfactory.  I 
will  leave  the  readers  of  this  article  to 
judge  for  themselves,  and  I  trust  that 
the  photographs  will  be  of  interest  to 
those  who  do  not  have  a  chance  to  visit 
an  **old  curiosity-shop.''  Some  day  I 
shall  take  them  there  again  and  show 
them  some  pieces  of  brass  and  pewter 
and  old  Sheffield. 


The  Finest  Building  in  the  World 
A  recent  number  of  the  Strand  Magazine 
contained  an  article,  entitled,  "Which  is  the 
Finest  Building  in  the  World?"  The  writer, 
Mr.  Frederick  Dolman,  after  interviewing  sev- 
eral leading  architects,  has  set  down  their 
various  opinions  in  a  clever,  interesting  paper, 
and  the  ideas  he  has  obtained  are  of  special 
interest.  Professor  Aitchison  selected  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome  and  gave  good  reason  for  his 
choice.  "In  architecture,  as  in  literature,"  he 
says,  "the  art  should  never  be  visible.  .  .  . 
So  it  is  with  the  Pantheon — it  produces  an  im- 
pression of  perfect  symmetry,  but  no  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  architect  can  be  seen  to  pro- 
duce this  effect."  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse 
could  not  come  to  any  definite  decision,  even 
after  a  few  days*  consideration,  but  displayed 
a  slight  preference  for  St.  Mark's  at  Venice. 
Mr.  Phene  Spiers  had  no  difficulty  in  selecting 
the  MoBflue  of  St.  Sophia,  Constantinople,  and 
Mr.  William  Emerson  reserved  his  chief  ad- 
miration for  the  Taj  Mahal,  Agra,  India.  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw  has  previously  expressed  his 
fondness  for  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  and 
so  his  decision  in  favor  of  this  noble  structure 
will  not  surprise  his  brother  architects.  More 
interesting  is  Mr.  John  Belcher's  choice  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  for  we  think  most  archi- 
tects forget  this  fine  building  on  the  Thames 
side  in  considering  questions  of  this  sort.  As 
Mr.  Norman  Shaw  remarks:  "I  don't  see  why 
one  should  not  prefer  a  building  in  one's  own 
country,  if  this  is  possible."  Mr.  T.  E.  Coll- 
cutt  finds  his  ideal  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  a 
decision  which  will  cause  some  surprise.  Mr. 
Thomas  Blashill  suggests  Chartres  Cathedral, 
and  Mr.  Walter  Emden,  with  the  Brussels 
Palais  de  Justice  and  Michael  Angelo's  Chapel 
at  Florence  in  his  mind,  finally  plumps  for  the 
latter.  The  results  are  interesting,  if  only  to 
show  in  one  or  two  cases  how  far  the  architect's 
real  and  suspected  ideals  lie  apart;  also  the 
wide  difference  of  opinion  existing  among  our 
leading  architects  as  to  the  finest  monuments 
of  architectural  skill  in  the  world. 


The  Bequisites  of  a  Bedroom 
The  bedroom,  though  primarily  a  place 
where  one  may  get  refreshing  sleep — "sleep 
that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care" — is 
also  a  place  to  dream  in,  by  day  as  well  as  by 
night;  a  place  to  rest  in  when  one  has  an  hour 
of  leisure;  a  place,  in  short,  sacred  to  one's 
self,  where  one  may  go,  "the  world  forgetting, 
by  the  world  forgot."  Its  requisites,  therefore, 
are  comfort,  says  the  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion, a  restful  atmosphere,  and  such  beauty 
as  may  be.  Very  handsome  or  elaborate  furni- 
ture would  seem  out  of  place  in  a  bedroom,  and 
in  no  room  are  inharmonious  combinations 
more  unbearable.  The  most  successful  bed- 
rooms are  often  found  in  unpretentious  homes, 
because  there  simplicity  and  taste  must  be 
used  instead  of  expense.  The  Japanese  be- 
lieve in  banishing  from  the  bedroom  every- 
thing which  is  not  really  necessary  to  comfort. 
All  things  useful  they  make  as  decorative  as 
possible,  but  for  mere  ornaments  nothing  is 
added,  unless  it  be  a  vase  containing  flowers 
arranged  as  only  the  Japanese  can  do.  Their 
custom  will  bear  consideration  by  the  housewife 
of  our  western  world,  for  by  this  method  the 
utmost  neatness,  simplicity,  and  repose  are 
possible.  Add  beauty  and  daintiness,  and  little 
else  is  left  to  be  desired.  Bedrooms  so  ap- 
pointed may  be  easily  kept  in  order  and  free 
from  dust,  that  foe  to  comfort  and  health. 


Bathroom  Furniture 

Bathrooms,  curiously  enough,  are  apt  to  be 
better  in  apartments  than  in  houses.  This  may 
be  because  apartments  are  newer  and  the  health 
board  more  vigilant  than  in  other  days.  At 
any  rate,  says  a  writer  in  Harper's  Bazar,  if 
you  leave  out  of  consideration  large  and  im- 
portant new  houses,  you  will  find  that  the  best 
showing  is  made  in  apartment  bathrooms.  The 
newest  of  them  always  have  the  tiled  floors  and 
dados,  with  the  porcelain  tubs,  the  closed 
plumbing  being  confined  to  old  apartments.  It 
might  seem,  then,  at  first,  that  almost  nothing 
was  left  you  as  a  tenant  to  do,  but  in  reality 
there  are  ever  so  many  opportunities  for  the 
giving  of  distinctive  touches.  The  color  of  your 
rug,  for  instance,  must  be  considered,  and, 
again,  of  your  curtains,  and  still  again  of  your 
walls,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  there 
are  the  color  and  quality  of  your  basin  and 
pitcher,  since,  most  unhappily,  all  bathrooms 
are  not  furnished  with  stationary  basins. 
When,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  a 
basin  and  pitcher,  the  problem  is  not  always 
an  easy  one.  It  is  sometimes  met  by  a  board 
which  is  placed  across  the  tub,  and  on  which 
the  basin  and  pitcher  are  placed.  If  the  tub 
happens  to  be  an  old  one  encased  in  walnut, 
this  board  can  be  treated  with  a  walnut  stain, 
but  if  the  tub  be  white,  it  should  also  be 
painted  white.  Give  it  first  one  coat  of  ordi- 
nary paint,  to  be  followed  by  another  coat  of 
bath  enamel,  which  is  not  injured  by  hot  water. 
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Making  Window  Gardens 

Ck)rnelia  and  I  are  keeping  a  flat.  Thfi  mas- 
culine intellect  that  is  nominally  and  legally 
the  head  of  the  house  is  at  present  cerebrating 
in  New  York,  and  we  are  left  to  our  own  de- 
vices. Deep  in  Ck)rnelia's  soul  is  planted  a  love 
of  vegetation.  She  likes  to  see  everything 
grow  except  bills.  Never  before  having  occu- 
pied a  flat,  we  have  always  had  a  bit  of  groimd 
at  our  disposal,  but  there  is  no  lawn  and  no 
back  yard  which  rightfully  belong  to  a  third  flat. 
The  trouble  began  in  January,  when  an  evilly 
disposed  firm  sent  us  a  floral  catalogue.  Cor- 
nelia studied  the  catalogue  and  inwardly  wept 
because  the  prospects  were  so  doubtful.  "Why 
rot  have  window  boxes?"  I  asked,  and  she 
cheered  up  amazingly. 

We  have  nine  outside  windows  and  a  back 
porch.  Out  of  sheer  altruism  we  decided  not 
to  have  a  box  in  the  court.  We  have  a  hang- 
ing basket  in  the  hall,  under  the  skylight, 
fastened  by  a  long  hook.  The  Medicine  Man 
affects  to  consider  it  insecure  and  dodges  in 
a  most  insulting  manner  every  time  he  as- 
cends or  descends  the  stairs,  but  no  such 
objection  could  be  urged  against  the  window 
boxes. 

Promptness  is  one  of  our  besetting  sins,  so 
we  made  out  our  list  immediately.  We  would 
have  only  the  things  which  grow  easily  and 
bloom  freely.  Nasturtiums,  of  course,  headed 
the  list.  I  wanted  violets,  and  put  down  two 
packages  of  seed,  one  purple  and  one  white, 
besides  half  a  dozen  violet  plants.  CJomelia 
admitted  that  a  window  box  of  violets  in  full 
bloom  would  be  a  refreshing  sight.  Sweet  al^- 
sum  and  lobelia  were  known  to  do  well  in  win- 
dow boxes,  also  verbena  and  mignonette,  so  we 
put  down  a  packet  of  each.  Of  course  we  had  to 
iiave  vines,  so  cypress-vine  seed  and  baloon-vine 
seed  were  promptly  listed.  We  had  never  seen 
any,  and  the  names  sounded  well.  Then  we 
planned  to  put  an  ivy  in  one  end  of  a  box  and 
let  it  beautify  the  wall  of  the  next  house.  I 
decided  to  have  a  Chinese  matrimony  vine 
on  the  back  porch — ^not  that  I  had  ever  seen 
any,  but  it  promised  well  for  the  purpose  and 
distinctly  encouraging. 

LAVENDER,   BUE   AND    B08EMABT 

We  had  almost  forgotten  the  pansies,  so  we 
put  down  a  paper  of  the  giant  variety,  which 
cost  50  cents,  to  atone  for  the  slight.  I  wanted 
lavender  and  rue  and  rosemary,  being  addicted 
to  the  use  of'  the  metaphors  in  my  various  writ- 
ings and  never  having  seen  the  plants.  We 
thought  calliopsis  would  be  pretty  on  the  back 
porch,  and  we  ordered  some;  also  three  or  four 
varieties  of  poppies.  Cornelia  had  to  have 
morning  glories — not  the  common  kind,  either. 
One  section  of  the  porch  was  to  be  covered  with 
vines,  so  I  ordered  on  ounce  of  gourd  seed  and 
a  paper  of  hop  seed.  We  already  had  plenty  of 
wild  cucumbers  and  scarlet  runners,  for  Cor- 
nelia can  avoid  acquiring  flower  seed  no  more 


than  a  squirrel  can  pass  a  hazel-nut.  When 
flnally  I  was  allowed  to  look  at  the  catalo^e 
I  saw  an  alluring  announcement  of  a  "wild 
garden,"  so  that  went  down,  along  with  scarlet 
flax  and  a  "Swan  River  daisy."  These  plants 
also  are  strangers  I  am  anxious  to  meet. 

Then  we  added.  Mathematics  not  being  our 
strong  point,  we  did  it  twice.  Next  we  looked 
at  each  other,  for  the  result  was  something 
over  $4.  But  we  are  nothing  if  not  "game," 
so  we  put  a  check  in  and  sent  the  order. 

In  due  time  the  package  came — ^nearly  a 
pound  of  flower  seeds.  The  postman  regarded 
me  with  poorly  concealed  curiosity,  so  I  told 
him  it  was  the  seed  for  our  window  boxes  and 
he  seemed  pleased  indeed.  Some  friends  came 
in  from  the  coimtry  and  we  displayed  our 
treasures.  They  asked  where  our  summer  home 
was.  We  said  it  was  here — three  blocks  from 
the  lake.  They  inquired  where  the  farm  was 
and  where  the  seeds  were  to  be  planted.  Fi- 
nally we  made  them  comprehend  that  we  were 
to  have  window  boxes.  They  said  we  should 
have  had  some  of  the  dwarf  sweet  peas  that  do 
so  well  in  boxes  and  a  Japanese  climbing 
cucumber  on  the  back  porch.  After  they  went 
away  we  ordered  the  sweet  peas  and  the  climb- 
ing cucumber,  which  also  come  promptly. 

THE    PROBLEM    OF  BOXES 

Spring  came  on  apace  and  it  was  time  to 
do  something  about  the  boxes.  We  had  sev- 
eral large  packing  boxes,  which  could  be  cut 
in  two.  The  janitor  offered  to  do  it  for  a 
reasonable  sum,  so  the  contract  was  let.  Jani- 
tors certainly  do  not  belong  to  the  fast  set 
Our  dusky  attendant  was  worried  about  those 
porch  boxes  every  day  for  many  a  weary  week. 
We  followed  him  to  his  lair  and  argued  with 
him.  Every  time  he  said:  **Yes'm,  I  gwine 
make  dem  window  boxes  right  away.  Yes'm. 
Dem  boxes  be  ready  all  right."  The  grocery 
boy,  who  is  a  cherub  as  to  looks  and  an  angel 
as  to  disposition,  began  bringing  us  boxes  from 
the  store.  Once  he  borrowed  the  janitor's  saw, 
took  off  his  coat  and  nobly  cut  boxes  in  two 
for  us  until  it  was  time  for  him  to  go.  We 
thanked  him  effusively,  promised  him  perpet- 
ual boutonnieres  and  gave  him  half  of  a  pie. 

I  had  discovered  that  the  boxes  tor  the 
front  windows  could  be  bought  ready-made, 
so  our  minds  were  easy  on  that  score.  The 
janitor  came  up  and  assessed  us  for  paint. 
The  woman  in  the  second  flat  told  him  the 
boxes  were  too  large,  so  he  took  them  apart 
and  did  them  over.  The  wife  of  the  violinist 
in  the  opposite  third  flat  was  promised  flow- 
er-seeds and  gave  up  the  thought  of  moving. 

COMPLICATED    PBEVABATIONS 

One  afternoon  there  was  a  rumble  on  the 
back  porch  and  Cornelia  and  I  tore  madly 
through  the  flat.  The  dusky  son  of  Africa  was 
transporting  the  boxes  from  the  basement  to 
their  destination.  The  same  afternoon  they 
were  put  in  place  outside  the  railing  on  the 
ledge,  heavily  braced  and  securely  nailed.    The 
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architect  of  our  fortunes  had  to  do  a  human- 
serpent  act  over  the  railing  to  ^t  them  into 
position,  but  it  was  not  our  brains  that  were 
oeing  addled.  The  small  boys  in  the  second 
flat  south  came  up  and  offered  to  fill  the  boxes 
with  good  soil  at  reasonable  rates.  That  con- 
tract was  let  immediately,  and  the  good  work 
went  on.  The  father  of  the  small  boys  also 
came  up  and  helped  carry  dirt.  He  wondered 
if  the  boxes  were  securely  placed,  and  the 
smallest  of  the  small  boys  piped  up,  cheerily: 
**Oh,yes;  they're  strong!  I  got  into  that  big  one 
and  tramped  the  dirt  do>vn  ^ood  and  hard!" 
Three  people  turned  white — thinking  of  a  three- 
story  fall. 

When  the  fifteen  boxes  were  in  place  the 
Medicine  Man  happened  in,  and  with  fear  and 
trembling  was  escorted  to  the  back  porch.  He 
shook  his  head  sadly,  said  something  under  his 
breath  and  refused  to  express  an  opinion.  The 
people  who  said  they  had  window  boxes  ready- 
maae  were  mistaken.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  employ  a  carpenter  to  make  the 
other  four, 

FINDING  THE  CARPENTERS. 

I  visited  a  real  estate  office,  a  dru^  store,  a 
news  stand,  a  general  housefurnishing  store 
and  the  shops  of  three  carpenters.  Carpenters 
usually  are  out.  So  I  went  to  a  drug  store, 
borrowed  the  directory,  took  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  every  carpenter  within  a  radius  of  two 
miles  of  our  flat,  bought  a  supply  of  postal 
cards  and  invited  estimates  from  each  man. 
I  had  twenty-four  carpenters  and  one  florist 
flg^ring  on  the  four  boxes.  Two  others  were 
written  to,  but  the  Irish  setter,  who  is  the  de- 
light of  the  family,  insisted  on  carrying  the 
mail  as  far  as  the  letter  box,  and  in  a  dis- 
turbance with  another  dog  two  cards  were  lost. 
The  amalgamated  association  of  carpenters  re- 
plied promptly.  Some  wrote  cards,  others 
wrote  letters,  and  so  many  came  that  I  took 
to  spending  my  days  at  the  library  and  left 
the  carpenters  to  Cornelia.  When  the  returns 
were  in  we  found  that  the  estimates  ranged 
from  $2.80  to  $7.35. 

We  let  the  contract  to  a  man  who  bid  $3  and 
worried  him  till  they  were  done  and  in  posi- 
tion. The  small  boys  filled  them  with  dirt  the 
same  day,  and  our  souls  were  at  peace. 

We  have  planted  all  our  seeds,  and  have 
given  some  to  the  neighbors,  and  the  mania 
has  spread  through  the  building.  No  grocery 
boy  dares  to  approach  without  an  extra  box. 
The  father  of  the  small  boys  will  have  a  water 
lily  tank  on  his  back  porch.  The  wife  of  the 
violinist  planted  half  a  paper  of  mignonette 
in  a  space  two  inches  square.  Cornelia  says  I 
am  just  as  bad  because  I  planted  an  ounce  of 
gourd  seed  in  a  line  twelve  feet  long.  Cornelia 
has  begun  to  water  the  seeds  and  there  is  a 
dark  streak  down  the  imposing  gray  stone 
front  of  our  building. 

M.  R. 


Window  Boxes. 

American  visitors  are  always  impressed  by 
the  beauty  of  English  and  Scotch  window  gar- 
dens. In  dinffy  old  London  nearly  every  win- 
dow of  the  lodging-house  district  about  the 
British  Museum,  Russell  and  Tavistock  squares, 
and  the  similar  region  westward  toward  the 
Kensington  Museum,  boasts  of  a  gay  window 
box.  It  seems  to  be  the  pride  of  uie  landlady 
and  one  of  her  drawing  cards  to  entice  tourist 
into  her  dusty  chambers.  Unswept  carpets  and 
gray  bed  linen  are  forgotten,  while  the  lux- 
uriant geraniums,  pansies,  and  golden  calceo- 
larias fringe  the  window. 

It  is  eurious  how  flowers  thrive  in  London. 
While  trees  and  shrubs  wear  a  discouraged, 
grimy,  mildewed  appearance,  the  window  boxes 
are  gay  and  cleanly*  Landladies  devote  more 
care  to  them  than  to  many  other  domestic  be- 
longings. During  a  certain  dry  summer  when  we 
were  in  and  out  of  London  at  intervals,  it  was 
observed  that  the  geraniums  kept  up  a  never- 
ceasing  supply  of  bloom.  None  withered  or 
looked  forlorn,  as  American  geraniums  make  a 
practice  of  doing. 

During  the  absence  of  the  landlady  an  ex- 
amination of  the  boxes  showed  that  they  were 
composed  of  many  pots  of  flowers,  the  tops  cov- 
ered with  moss.  She  afterward  told  us  that 
it  was  customary  for  florists  to  make  an  annual 
charge  for  keeping  Londoners  supplied  with 
fresh  plants.  Aj  soon  as  one  showed  signs 
of  withering  it  was  removed.  Every  morning 
it  was  the  duty  of  a  maid  to  go  over  the  boxes, 
dusting  and  watering  and  picKing  out  the  dead 
leaves.  The  price  asked  by  the  florist  was 
ridiculously  small  when  ccnpared  with  the  re- 
sult. He  had  a  daily  route  with  his  wagon, 
and  many  customers. 

The  flat-dweller  must  have  a  window  box  or 
nothing  in  the  way  of  flowers.  The  chief  thing 
is  to  know  what  to  plant  to  bring  the  best 
display  of  flowers  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  labor.  It  does  not  pay  to  start  a  window 
box  which  will  be  a  source  of  worry  the  whole 
summer  through. 

Any  carpenter  in  the  neighborhood  will  fit 
wooden  boxes  to  the  window  sill.  Then  con- 
sider the  exposure,  whether  a  windy  east  or 
south,  a  shaded  north  or  a  direct  south  or 
west,  where  the  full  force  of  the  sun  will  strike. 
This  fact  has  been  proved  by  the  bitter  experi- 
ences of  wasting  money  for  several  seasons  on 
the  front  window  boxes  of  a  house  on  a  street 
veering  toward  the  northeast.  The  same  trou- 
ble was  found  with  a  southeast  window. 

For  the  eastern  window  box  potted  plants 
are  best.  Buy  strong,  sturdy,  scarlet  gerani- 
ums from  a  reliable  florist.  Between  these  a 
few  trailing  ivies  or  myrtles  chosen  for  their 
endurance  should  be  planted  to  give  grace  to 
a  probably  stiff  arrangement.  Nasturtiums 
make  a  charming  window  garden,  but  the  ten- 
der stems  are  easily  bruised  by  the  wind.  If 
the  position    is   sheltered   a  variety  of  plants 
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may  be  tried.  Massed  color  looks  best  for  a 
long  distance.  The  temptation  is  to  plant  a 
geranium,  a  clump  of  blue  lobelia,  some  sweet 
alyssum,  a  cigar  plant  and  mignonette.  This 
gives  pleasure  to  the  gardener,  but  makes  no 
showing  down  the  street,  and  is  not  so  decora- 
tive as  a  mass  of  scarlet  geraniums. 

When  planting  for  the  sole  purpose  of  one's 
own  pleasure,  or  to  furnish  a  tiny  bunch  for  the 
table,  it  is  safe  to  indulge  one's  fancy  and  get 
all  the  possible  enjoyment  out  of  the  window 
garden.  Flat-dwellers  have  been  known  to 
plant  Indian  corn  in  a  box  with  good  results — 
juicy,  roasting  ears  in  season.  It  was  beauti- 
fully ornamental,  with  its  tassels  waving  in  the 
wind.  Another  housewife  planted  potatoes  in 
a  tub,  so  she  could  see  how  they  grew.  Pota- 
toes had  always  been  a  mystery  to  her. 

Still  another — and  this  is  a  true  story — who 
found  it  quite  confining  to  live  in  a  third  flat 
obtained  permission  from  her  landlady  to  plant 
morning  glories  and  vines  at  the  foot  of  the 
posts  supporting  the  porches.  Of  course  they 
climbed  nigh  in  time,  and  she  had  the  benefit 
of  their  blossoms,  though  feeling  very  much 
like  Jack  at  the  top  of  the  beanstalk,  for  she 
did  not  know  when  an  enemy  might  come  and 
cut  her  vines  at  the  roots.  Her  most  ambitious 
attempt  was  the  squash  vine.  The  people  of 
the  second  flat  were  not  friendly.  Fe&ring  lest 
they  would  destroy  it  she  kept  it  well  stripped 
of  leaves,  until  it  crept  through  the  railing  to 
her  staircase,  where  it  was  permitted  to  grow 
as  it  chose.  Large  blossoms  of  yellow  lay  on 
every  step  of  the  staircase,  and  in  the  fall  her 
squashes  were  the  pride  of  the  family. 

No  window  box  will  thrive  without  care.  It 
must  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  dried  leaves, 
and  well  watered.  Plants  are  live  things,  with 
habits  very  much  like  those  of  human  beings. 
They  also  have  queer  little  tricks  and  surpris- 
ing ways.  A  close  acquaintance  places  friend- 
ship on  a  firm  footing,  and  if  they  have  no 
power  of  speaking  in  words,  they  show  appre- 
ciation by  becoming  successful  bloomers  or  put- 
ting forth  luxuriant  foliage. 

The  little  girl  who  wants  a  real  old-fashioned 
grandmother  garden  should  make  up  her  mind 
to  choose  old-fashioned  flowers.  New-fashioned 
names  are  tempting,  but  the  old  blossoms  are 
the  best.  Tall  larkspur,  foxglove,  snapdragon, 
marigold,  mourning  brides,  bachelor's  buttons, 
petunias,  phlox,  asters,  mignonette,  and  sweet 
alyssum,  with  those  that  the  real  grandmother 
remembers  in  her  garden,  will  make  a  lovely 
place  to  gather  bouquets  in  midsummer.  Some 
of  the  coarser  flowers,  like  coreopsis  and  zin- 
nias, have  no  fragrance,  but  they  are  showy 
and  bright  in  color. 

As  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,  so  it  is 
the  price  of  a  garden.  Slugs,  cut  worms  and 
caterpillars  are  early  risers.  All  sorts  of  tactics 
must  be  used  to  ward  oft'  tha  enemy.  Watering 
and  weeding  and  stirring  around  among  the 
roots  take  up  time  profitably.       t    vr  -kjtcC 


Queer  Uses  for  Glass 

Untold  wealth  and  numberless  lives  have 
been  spent  in  looking  for  the  "Philosopher's 
Stone,'  the  "Fountain  of  Youth,"  and  means 
for  transmuting  base  metals  to  gold.  So,  too, 
have  fortunes,  brains  and  lives  been  dissipated, 
turned  and  wasted  in  devising  new  uses  for 
glass,  says  the  Crockery  and  Glass  Journal. 

Some  ynrs  ago  it  was  proposed  that  houses 
should  be  built  out  of  big  square  blocks  of  the 
metal.  They  were  to  be  thick  enough  to  pre- 
vent people  on  the  outside  from  looking  in. 
Windows  would  not  be  needed  for  light,  though 
as  means  of  ventilation  and  observation  they 
might  be  employed.  Perhaps  the  idea  ori- 
ginated from  the  ice  palaces  in  Canada.  It  has 
never  been  carried  out,  however,  nor  is  it  likely 
to  be. 

It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  glass  might 
be  used  for  railroad  ties,  and  a  section  was 
actually  laid.  Of  course  it  was  a  failure.  In 
1853  or  1854,  a  mile  of  the  Fitchburg  railroad, 
running  through  Somerville,  Mass.,  was  laid 
with  granite  ties,  but  this  material  had  to  be 
abandoned  because  there  was  not  "give"  enough 
to  it,  and  it  made  too  much  noise.  The  expense 
in  this  case  did  not  count,  because  the  railroad 
company  had  more  money  than  they  knew  what 
to  do  with.  According  to  their  charter  only 
a  certain  percentage  could  be  paid  to  stockhold- 
ers, the  surplus  going  to  the  state ;  so  they  were 
willing  to  make  any  experiments  looking  to  the 
improvement  of  the  road,  no  matter  how  costly. 

One  of  the  latest  projects  is  to  use  glass  as 
a  pavement  for  streets,  and  Paris  is  now  experi- 
menting in  this  direction.  The  material  is 
pure  glass,  subjected  to  a  process  called  de- 
vitrification. The  result  is  a  hard,  smooth, 
opaque,  non-porous  substance  which  does  not 
retain  dampness  or  odors.  It  possesses  remark- 
able resistance.  The  inventors  say  that  it  com- 
bines the  solidity  of  granite  with  the  smooth- 
ness of  asphalt.  It  is  not  affected  by  heat  or 
cold.  It,  however,  is  expensive,  costing  from 
nine  to  twelve  francs  per  square  metre.  An- 
other drawback  is  its  extreme  resonance.  Noth- 
ing is  said  about  its  tendency  to  chip  and 
sliver,  and  the  consequent  disastrous  effect 
upon  horses*  feet  and  the  rubber  tires  of  auto- 
mobiles. 

It  has  been  the  dream  of  inventors  for  ages 
to  make  a  malleable  glass,  and  were  this  ac- 
complished its  uses  would  indeed  be  multiplied. 
In  tiiis  wonder-working  age  of  ours  one  hardly 
dares  to  say  that  malleable  glass  cannot  be 
made,  but  the  discovery  would  only  prove  of 
value  to  articles  of  a  utilitarian  nature.  In 
the  domain  of  art  it  would  be  a  distinct  loss, 
for  who  doubts  that  the  fragility  of  a  dainty 
piece  of  glassware  is  one  of  its  chief  charms? 

Still,  any  new  use  to  which  the  transparent 
metal  may  be  put  will  be  welcomed,  although 
up  to  r^e  present  time  few  discoveries  have 
been  r.: «  '.e  that  have  added  largely  to  its  con- 
sumption. 
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WALDFRIEDEN 

BY  JEANNETTE  FBANKLIN 


WALDFRIEDEN !  What  other 
name  than  this,  given  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Watson  to 
their  summer  home  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  would 
better  express  its  character?  Almost 
hidden  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  natural 
northern  forest-trees  which  seem  to  pro- 
tect and  shelter  it,  the  ever-recurring 
impression  is  one  of  quiet  and  peace. 
Mr.  W.  Carbys  Zimmerman,  the  archi- 
tect, has  done  full  justice  to  the  natural 
conditions  of  these  surroundings  by 
adopting  a  very  quiet,  dignified  style 
for  the  house.  A  broad  veranda  of  pro- 
portions to  form  veritable  outdoor 
rooms  allows  a  wide  view  of  the  blue 
waters  of  the  lake  just  below,  and  is  the 
entrance- way  for  the  hall. 

This  hall  is  the  feature  of  the  house. 
Some  25  by  30  feet  in  size,  it  is  given 


additional  spaciousness  by  an  open  gal- 
lery which,  besides  being  ideal  for  sum- 
mer-home purposes,  brings  the  upper- 
story  rooms  and  halls  into  desirable 
communication  with  those  below.  As 
the  center  of  the  house  is  the  living- 
room,  so  is  the  fireplace  the  principal 
feature  of  the  room.  Broad  enough  to 
be  fed  by  logs  like  those  used  by  our 
forefathers,  its  fires  suggest  that  com- 
fort, quiet,  and  peace  so  characteristic 
of  this  house.  The  furnishing  is  most 
unusual,  as  every  piece  of  furniture  is 
interesting  and  worth  studying,  either 
for  its  age  or  history,  or  for  the  clever 
ingenuity  displayed  in  putting  to  use 
ordinary  things.  Mrs.  Watson  has  for 
years,  with  discriminating  taste,  col- 
lected furniture  and  fixtures  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  the  house 
abounds  in  tables  and  chairs,  pictures 
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End  of  a  Bedroom 
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One  End  of  the  Porch 

and  vases,  that  are  interesting  for 
their  historical  associations  or  for  the 
adventures  connected  with  their  acqui- 
sition. 

Most  original  and  attractive  effects 
have  been  worked  out  in  the  bedrooms. 
The  fabrics  which  form  the  wall-cover- 
ing are  also  cleverly  draped  over  furni- 
ture, and  give  a  beauty  and  harmony  of 
color  which  are  quite  exceptional .  There 
are  repouss6  fire-wood  boxes  from  Bel- 
gium, fire-dogs  and  swinging  crane  with 
kettle  from  Holland,  clocks  and  lamps 
showing  the  artistic  metal-work  of  the 
old  Germans ;  and  mirrors  from  Venice 
reflect  countless  pieces  of  choice  furni- 
ture made  in  our  old  colonial  days. 
Then  again,  an  original  idea  has  been 
carried  out  by  grouping  together  on  the 
wall  three  ordinary  street  newspaper- 
stands,  which,  enameled  in  white,  form 
strange  book  and  bric-^-brac  shelves. 

The  dining-room  contains  many  speci- 
mens of  pottery  that  are  remarkable  for 
oddity,  rarity,  or  beauty.  The  furniture 
in  this  room  is  in  Flemish  oak,  the 
wainscoting  being  made  of  ordinary 
building-studs  laid  horizontally  on  plain 
boards.  The  candelabrum  is  ingeniously 
constructed  out  of  an  ancient  baptismal 
basin,  and  sheds  its  candlelight  upon  a 
rare  old  carved  round  table.  A  wire- 
inclosed  porch,  shaded  by  shrubs  and 
trees    and    overlooking    a    beautifully 


wooded  ravine,  forms  the 
outdoor  dining-room  so  de- 
sirable on  many  summei; 
days.  The  veranda  is  of  un- 
usual width,  and  being  there- 
fore free  from  the  influence 
of  bad  weather,  has  been 
generously  furnished  with 
special  rugs,  hanging- seats, 
light  wicker  chairs,  and 
tables — all  of  interesting  de- 
sign. It  becomes  an  open- 
air  room  which  is  more  livable 
than  those  that  are  closed  in — 
a  refreshing  refuge  for  warm 
days  and  moonlit  nights. 

Fortunate  indeed  is  the  one 
who,  after  toil,  may  find 
in  the  peace  and  quiet  of 

Waldfrieden    freedom    from  care    and 

worry.  


The  Home  of  the  Talleyrands 
One  of  the  most  lovelj  chateaus  in  the  world 
and  one  of  the  last  of  the  great  domains  in 
France — it  has  some  9,000  acres — is  about  to 
be  sold,  says  London  Sketch.  It  is  Valencay, 
belonging  to  the  Talleyrand-Perigords.  This 
historical  seat  has  been  in  the  family  of  Etam- 
pes  for  over  three  centuries.  In  its  origin  it 
was  ceded  by  Francis  I.  to  his  favorite,  Anne, 
Duchess  d'Etampes.  The  lordship  of  Valen- 
cay was  erected  into  a  marquisate  in  favor  of 
her  inheritors,  and  the  present  chateau  was 
built  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Inherited  by  a 
feminine  branch,  the  Montmorencys,  it  was 
bought  by  Talleyrand  in  1805.  and  a  marriage 
between  the  Talleyrands  and  the  Montmorencys 
renewed  the  descendance.  It  was  here  that 
Napoleon  quartered  the  Spanish  princes.  They 
say  that  Ainerican  money  may  possibly  acquire 
this  historical  and  splendid  domain.  Not  cer- 
tainly Jay  Gould's  money,  which,  as  is  known 
by  the  Law  Court  reports,  has  been  dissipated 
for  years  ahead  in  drawing-room  bric-a-brac. 
Two* other  young  men  of  the  French  aristocracy 
have  recently  married  fortunes  in  the  United 
States. 

Moths  do  not  like  printer's  ink,  and  there  is 
no  more  secure  way  of  disposing  of  the  winter 
clothing  than  to  pack  i*  away  in  newspapers. 
The  articles,  whether  woolen  or  fur,  should  be 
well  beaten  in  the  open  air,  to  make  sure  that 
no  egg  is  deposited  already,  then  folded  care- 
fully and  pasted  closely  in  newspaper,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  crack  into  which  the  insidious 
little  insect  may  creep.  By  packing  carefully 
in  this  way  you  will  not  need  camphor,  moth 
balls,  pepper  or  tobacco  or  any  of  the  moth 
preventives  so  frequently  recommended. 
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LUSTERED  POTTERY  AT  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION 

BY   A.   W. 


ALTHOUGH  among  the  exhibits 
of  pottery  in  the  exhibition  at 
Paris,  lately  closed,  there  were 
many  things  which  it  would  be 
better  to  avoid  than  to  imitate,  there 
were  also  q  few  exhibits  which  were  sug- 
gestive of  possibilities  in  decoration. 
Among  these  was  the  lustered  ware  made 
in  the  south  of  Prance :  not  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  imitate  the  designs  which 
had  found  favor  with  the  manufacturers, 
for  most  of  them  were  offensive  to  one's 
art  feeling;  but  that  the  secret  seems  to 
have  been  found  of  the  power  of  repro- 
ducing with  absolute  certainty  splendid 
effects  of  color,  such  as  are  the  delight 
of  collectors  of  ancient  glass,  in  many 
specimens  of  which  the  decomposition 
of  the  surface  has  produced  rainbow 
hues  of  a  strong  metallic  luster,  exam- 
ples of  which  may  be  seen  in  many 
museums.  That  the  manufacture  is  per- 
fectly under  control  is  proved  by  many 
of  the  objects  having  been  sold  over  and 
over  again.  Some  of  them  had  a  list  of 
as  many  as  sixteen  names  of  persons 
attached,  to  whom  replicas  were  to  be 
sent. 

The  most  successful  exhibit  was  that 
of  Clement  Massier,  Golfe  Juan  Poterie, 
in  which  one  saw  beautiful  lustered 
purples  toping  to  red  or  blue,  orange 
toning  to  yellow- green,  or  lakey-blue, 
and  turquoise-blue  toning  to  violet  or 
yellow-green.  The  shapes  were  strange 
and  quaint,  and  the  glazes  very  often 
superb,  but  it  was  the  lusters  which 
seemed  the  most  suggestive  part  of  the 
exhibit.  One  pot  was  like  a  truncated 
pine-cone  in  shape,with  a  ground  of  gray- 
blue  and  turquoise.  Upon  this  the  sec- 
tions were  worked  with  ruby  luster  in 
the  center  and  gray-green  at  top  and 
bottom,  with  an  effect  of  great  splendor. 
On  other  pieces  of  pottery  landscapes, 
flower-panels,  and  feathers  were  painted 
in  different  metallic  lusters,  with  an 
evident  certainty  as  to  what  the  final 


effect  would  be ;  and  in  another  exhibit 
from  Ar^nes  de  Fr6jus  (Dominique 
Zumbo)  patterns  were  worked  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  in  lusters  of  contrasting 
colors.  On  this  stall  were  terra-cotta 
tiles,  plates,  vases,  etc.,  decorated  Mdth 
lustered  designs  upon  the  dull  ground. 
Delphine  Massier,  Vallauris,  also  showed 
some  quite  splendid  metallic  effects  upon 
vases,  and  in  the  Austrian  section  were 
others  of  the  same  sort.  There  was  also 
a  wonderful  wall  of  tiles  with  metallic 
lusters,  the  ground  when  seen  sideways 
being  a  pale  sea-green.  Here  butterflies 
disported  themselves  on  the  wall  in  one 
luster  or  another,  becoming  visible  in 
different  contrasts  as  one  changed  posi- 
tion. Joined  to  this  was  an  upright  pat- 
tern of  peacocks'  feathers  and  pine- 
cones,  which  appeared  to  be  a  kind  of 
champlevS  in  clay  (a  process  which  some 
English  manufacturers  have  also  em- 
ployed), the  spaces  sunk  being  filled  with 
various  fluxes,  the  colors  of  which  ranged 
from  dark  blue  to  green-orange  through 
greens,  all  being  lustered.  A  dado  was 
attached  which  had  projecting  moldings 
and  a  nondescript  pattern  in  relief,  but 
worked  with  the  same  beautiful  lusters. 
These  tiles  were  made  by  Janin  Pr^res 
and  Gu6rineau. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  well  known  that 
we  have  potters  who  can  occasionally, 
but  without  absolute  certainty,  produce 
beautiful  lustered  ware,  though  not  of 
such  great  variety ;  but  here  were  manu- 
facturers who  appeared  to  possess  the 
same  certainty  which  Maestro  Giorgio 
possessed,  who  undertook  to  add  lusters 
to  other  men's  finished  work,  and  there- 
fore must  have  been  quite  sure  that  noth- 
ing would  go  wrong  in  the  kiln.  If  it 
were  possible  to  plan  such  decoration 
with  a  probability  of  its  coming  any- 
where near  one's  intention  when  carried 
out,  surely  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
consider  a  means  of  getting  so  fine  and 
permanent  an  effect  of  color  and  make 
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room  for  it  in  internal  decoration.  The 
most  ravishing  visions  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  imagination  in  the  way  of 
bands  and  stripes  of  color  upon  the  ex- 
ternal surfaces  of  buildings,  or  of  colored 
backgrounds  to  figure  decoration.  The 
only  dangers  would  be  that  the  processes 
of  manufacture  might  produce  a  lifeless 
repetition  of  pattern,  the  same  quality, 
in  fact,  which  distinguishes  the  modern 
encaustic  tile  from  its  mediaeval  proto- 
type ;  or  that  the  new  form  of  decoration 
snould  be  used  too  profusely  and  indis- 
criminately, and  become  nauseating ;  but 
every  fresh  departure  runs  this  risk,  and 
it  is  only  the  attractiveness  of  the  effects 
produced  which  suggests  the  fear.  The 
experiment  is  worth  the  attention  of  our 
manufacturers. 


Historic  Fulham  Palace 

THE  SEAT  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON 

To  the  lover  of  the  antique  and  the  curious 
the  building  contains  much  of  interest, 
although  in  modern  times  it  has  undergone 
many  changes,  says  the  London  Argus.  The 
finest  feature  of  the  palace  is  unquestionably 
the  hall  to  the  left  of  the  main  entrance.  This 
apartment,  with  its  huge  open  fireplace,  its 
high-placed  windows  filled  with  stained  glass, 
and  its  old  portraits  of  royal  celebrities,  car- 
ries one  back  without  an  effort  to  Tudor  times. 
The  following  inscription,  placed  over  the  fire- 
place during  Bishop  (afterward  Archbishop) 
Tait*s  prelacy,  gives  a  succinct  history  of  the 
place:  "This  hall,  with  the  adjoining  quad- 
rangle, was  erected  by  Bishop  Fitzjames  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  on  the  site  of  old  build- 
ings as  ancient  as  the  Conquest.  It  was  used 
as  a  hall  by  Bishops  Bonner  and  Ridley  during 
the  struggles  of  the  Reformation,  and  retained 
its  original  proportions  until  it  was  altered  by 
Bishop  Sherlock,  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 
Bishop  Howley,  in  the  reign  of  George  IV., 
changed  it  into  a  private  unconsecrated  chapel. 
It  is  now  restored  to  its  original  purpose  on 
the  erection  by  Bishop  Tait  of  a  new  chapel 
of  more  suitable  dimensions." 

The  new  chapel  referred  to  was  built  on  the 
south  side  of  the  palace,  from  designs  by  But- 
terfield.  It  is  a  building  of  no  great  architec- 
tural pretensions. 

In  the  dining-room  of  the  palace  are  to  be 
seen  many  fine  portraits  of  past  bishops  of 
London.  Side  by  side  with  such  modern  work 
as  Ouless's  portrait  of  Bishop  Jackson,  the  pre- 
decessor of  Dr.  Temple,  is  a  fine  portrait  of 
Juxon,  by  Vandyke;  another  of  Bishop  King, 
by  Jansen,  and  a  third  of  Bishop  Porteous,  by 
Hofner.     Here  also  are  to  be  noted  portraits 


of  Laud,  of  Aylmer,  of  Louth,  and  of  Mon- 
taigne. Adjoining  the  dining-room  is  the  Por- 
teous Library,  so  called  because  the  collection 
of  books  preserved  in  it  was  presented  to  the 
See  by  Bishop  Porteous.  It  is  a  cozy,  compact 
little  apartment,  with  a  vaulted  roof.  On  the 
walls  are  portraits  of  Ridley,  Grindall,  and 
other  famous  bishops  of  London.  Another  por- 
tion of  the  edifice  which  claims  notice  is  the 
old  dining-room,  now  used  as  a  kitchen.  It  is 
a  finely  proportioned  apartment,  with  an  ex- 
quisitely molded  ceiling  in  the  Italian  s^le. 

The  grounds  of  Fulham  Palace  are  of  park- 
like beauty.  Occupying  an  area  twenty  acres 
in  extent,  they  have  in  their  limits  several  rare 
specimens  of  trees,  relics  of  the  old  botanical 
collection  which,  under  Bishops  Grindall  and 
Sheldon,  gave  Fulham  a  celebrity  as  great  as 
that  which  Kew  possesses  to-day.  One  of  the 
survivals  is  a  gigantic  cedar  tree,  in  whose 
shade  the  aenizens  of  the  palace  find  a  delight- 
ful retreat  in  hot  summer  days.  A  mammoth 
plane  tree  also  invites  notice,  as  does  also  a 
cork  tree,  the  latter  rapidly  going  to  decay. 
Mention  in  this  connection  may  also  be  made  of 
a  pomegranate  tree  in  the  southern  front  of 
the  house.  During  a  hot  summer  a  few  years 
a^o  this  blossomed  for  the  first  time  within 
living  memory. 


^     Japanese  Arrangement  of  Flowers 

The  chief  difference  between  the  arrangement 
of  flowers  in  this  country  and  in  Japan  is 
that  whereas  in  this  country  the  art  is  merely 
considered  as  a  pretty  accomplishment  for  gen- 
tlewoman, in  Japan  it  ranks  as  a  science  and 
a  philosophy,  which  can  only  be  mastered  after 
several  years  of  close  study. 

Far  from  being  practiced  only  by  ladies,  this 
pretty  Japanese  art  has  among  its  devotees 
princes,  scholars,  and  other  prominent  men, 
who,  having  retired  from  the  cares  of  political 
life,  are  in  search  of  a  hobbv  which  will  afford 
not  only  amusement,  but  will  also  offer  intrica- 
cies and  obstacles  worthy  of  their  trained 
minds. 

All  cultured  people  in  Japan  are  proficient 
in  the  science,  just  as  the  better  classes  among 
western  nations  cultivate  taste  in  dress,  or  in 
the  artistic  arrangement  of  their  household 
goods. 

The  Japanese  term  for  a  flower — hana — also 
implies  a  blossom-clad  stem,  and  even  the 
stumps  or  branches  of  flowerless  trees  and 
shrubs ;  and  their  science  of  flower  arrangement 
consists  not  only  in  grouping  flowers,  but  more 
particularly  in  grouping  their  leaves  and  twigs 
according  to  prescribed  formula.  The  blossom 
is  looked  upon  as  a  minor  detail  in  the  artistic 
composition,  and  of  very  small  value  if  sep- 
arated from  the  parent  stem,  whose  sweeping, 
though  artificial,  curves  emphasize  its  beauty. 
The  whole  science  is,  therefore,  reduced  to  ob- 
taining curves  which,  though  really  distorted, 
have  the  appearance  of  being  true  to  nature. 
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RUSSIAN  BRASS  CANDLESTICKS 

BY  OTTO   M.   KNOBLOCK 


A  REALLY  beautiful  brass  candle- 
stick, brave  in  its  uprightness, 
clean  and  pure  in  contour,  and 
holding  high  its  candle-cup,  is 
at  once  an  object  of  utility  and  admira- 
tion. The  firm,  solid  base  insures  its 
stability  and  worthiness  for  its  appointed 
duty,  the  long,  slender  shaft,  so  shaped 
as  to  lend  itself  kindly  to  the  grasp  of 
the  hand,  while  proudly  holding  itself 
aloft  and  bearing  the  taper,  is  an  exem- 
plification of  character  that  tottering 
humanity  may  well  emulate.  The  cup 
fiange  at  the  base  of  the  candle,  serving 
to  catch  the  melted  wax  when  guttering 
and  to  protect  the  substructure  as  well 
as  the  hand  from  the  drippings,  not  only 
performs  an  important  office,  but  is  orna- 
mental as  well. 

The  candlestick  is  hoary  with  age,  and 
in  its  earliest  and  primitive  form  was  a 
torch  made  of  slips  of  bark  or  vine  ten- 
drils or  slivers  of  wood  dipped  in  melted 
fat  or  tallow,  tied  together  and  held  in 
the  hand  by  the  lower  end,  such  as  are 
frequently  pictured  on  ancient  painted 
vases.    The   next   step   was   to   attach 


them  to  a  cup  to  catch  the  dripping 
grease. 

Moses  was  commanded  to  make  a 
candlestick  of  gold  for  the  tabernacle, 
and  when  Solomon  built  the  temple  he 
placed  in  it  ten  golden  candlesticks. 
Representations  of  candlesticks  appear 
on  articles  found  in  the  catacombs  at 
Rome.     So  much  for  their  antiquity. 

Brass  has  long  been  used  on  account 
of  its  cheapness,  durability,  and  sus- 
ceptibility to  polish,  and  while  for 
church  service  and  among  wealthy 
people  gold  and  silver  were  employed, 
and  tin  and  iron  and  pewter  were  used 
by  the  poor,  the  great  middle  class,  espe- 
cially in  Russia,  generally  used  the  brass 
candlestick,  so  that  to  Russia  and  to  the 
northern  countries  where  nights  are  long 
we  must  look  for  the  brass  beauties. 

A  JEW'S  VENERATION   FOR  CANDLESTICKS 

When  a  Russian  Jew  migrates  he  takes 
his  three  family  candlesticks  with  him, 
and  only  parts  with  them  under  duress. 
He  is  unable  to  grasp  the  motive  that 
actuates  the  enthusiast  who  tries  to  dis- 
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possess  him.  They  form  a  part  of  his 
religion,  and  why  a  person  who  can  afford 
the  modern  illuminants  should  want  to 
buy  candlesticks  surpasses  his  under- 
standing. He  is  shy,  coy,  anything  you 
please  but  anxious  to  sell,  and  much 
diplomacy  is  necessary  to  effect  a  pur- 
chase. 

He  is  naturally  suspicious  when  you 
tell  him  you  want  them  simply  because 
you  like  old  brass  candlesticks  and  want 
them  to  look  at— this  does  not  fit  in 
vnth  his  utilitarian  ideas ;  but  his  trading 
instincts  being  aroused,  you  have  either 
to  beat  him  at  the  game  for  which  the 
Hebrew  is  famed,  or  regretfully  turn 
your  back  on  him  and  his  brass  treas- 
ures. 

The  pieces  shown  in  the  engravings 
accompanying  this  article  are  types  se- 
lected from  a  very  large  collection  of  old 
Russian  brass  candlesticks,  the  result  of 
much  search  in  likely  but  exceedingly 
forbidding  places,  and  ^^dug  up''  one  by 
one,  under  varying  circumstances,  and 
they  form  an  interesting  study.     It  is 


difficult' to  get  them  in  pairs,  although 
originally  the  set  was  most  likely  made 
up  of  three  pieces,  but  time  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  life  usually  bring  about  a 
separation,  and  the  members  of  the  once 
united  and  happy  triune  are  scattered 
abroad. 

The  collector,  who  has  picked  up  in 
different  localities  two  old  candlesticks 
similar  in  every  particular,  may  be  the 
unwitting  instrument  of  fate  in  the  re- 
uniting of  brazen  brothers  who  once, 
many  years  ago,  stood  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der supporting  the  burning  tapers  at  the 
family  festival  of  Hanukah,  the  feast  of 
lights,  or  at  Purim,  the  feast  of  Esther, 
in  far-off  Russia,  reflecting  from  their 
polished  shafts  the  faces  of  the  devout 
and  humble  Semitic  family  at  its  devo- 
tions. 

A  COLLECTION   OP  RUSSIAN   BRASS. 

The  collection  referred  to  is  made  up 
almost  exclusively  of  Russian  pieces  of 
undoubted  age,  as  evidenced  by  rounded 
corners  which  have  taken  the  place  of 


Various  Forms  op  Russian  Candlesticks 
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Candlesticks  of  Many  Shapes 


sharp  angles  and  by  the  smoothness  that 
comes  of  long  handling.  An  old  brass 
candlestick  has  an  unmistakable  air  of 
identity,  and  the  abrasion  of  legitimate 
use  is  no  more  to  be  counterfeited  by 
modern  art  than  the  oriental  rug  can  be 
properly  aged  in  a  day.  They  need  not 
only  age,  but  also  years  of  human  com- 
panionship, the  one  to  be  grasped  with 
the  hand  and  frequently  polished,  the 
other  to  be  caressed  by  the  naked  foot 
of  the  Arab  who  would  consider  it  sacri- 
lege to  tread  on  it  when  shod. 
"Synagogues  and  cathedrals  are  rich  in 
brass  candlesticks  which  are  frequently 
of  great  age,  as  although  modern  gas  and 
electric  lights  are  admitted  to  the  sanctu- 
ary, there  is  a  sentiment  that  protects 
the  candle,  and  it  continues  to  shed  its 
soft  light  over  the  altar,  secure  in  its 
'position,  so  that  many  old  altars  are  still 
graced  by  the  same  candelabra  originally 
placed  there. 
The  variety  of  shapes  and  designs  in 


candlesticks  is  infinite,  and  many  of  the 
old  patterns  are  now  reproduced  and 
largely  sold.  Reliable  merchants  sell 
them  for  just  what  they  are  and  do  not 
claim  age  for  them,  but  the  curio  dealer 
is  not  always  a  man  of  principle,  and 
has  been  known  unblushingly  to  mis- 
represent the  facts  and  charge  a  high 
price  for  a  piece  that  may  be  handsome 
and  of  good  design  and  a  replica  of  an 
old  type,  but  which  is  certainly  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  the  brass-founder.  I 
have  had  pieces  offered  me  with  the 
solemn  assurance  that  they  were  old, 
and  I  have  learned  much  thereby.  I 
learn  more  when  imposed  on  than  at 
other  times. 

A  WILY   RUSSIAN. 

For  a  long  time  I  coveted  a  set  of  three 
beautiful  old  pieces  that  had  been  in  the 
family  of  a  Russian  Jew  of  my  acquaint- 
ance as  far  back  as  memory  and  legend 
go,  and  no  effort  of  mine  could  induce 
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him  to  sell.  He  had  brought  them  from 
the  land  of  the  Czar,  and  his  wife  wept 
at  the  thought  of  selling  them,  so  I  gave 
up  the  idea  of  buying  them.  I  was 
therefore  much  surprised  when  he  sent 
me  word  that  he  was  now  ready  to  let 
them  go.  When  I  went  to  his  house  I 
found  that  he  had  ranged  them  on  a  high 
shelf,  and  began  negotiations  at  once. 
I  had  so  often  examined  the  pieces 
closely  that  I  was  well  acquainted  with 
them,  and  I  was  struck  by  an  appearance 
of  hardness,  or  newness,  so  to  speak, 
that  had  evidently  escaped  me  before.  I 
took  one  down  and  turned  it  up,  and  was 
disgusted  to  find  that  it  was  so  new  that 
tiie  oil  and  emery-powder  used  in  finish- 
ing it  had  not  been  removed  and  were  < 
still  visible. 

The  crafty  old  fellow  grudgingly  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  had  the  set  made, 
using  one  of  his  old  ones  for  a  pattern 
from  which  to  cast  the  new  ones.  I 
forced  him  to  bring  out  his  old  beauties, 
which  he  declared  he  would  not  sell  for 
their  weight  in  silver.  I  agreed  to  for- 
give him  if  he  succeeded  in  working  the 
replicas  off  on  a  friend  of  mine  who  had 
the  * 'fever.'*  He  did,  and  the  copies  are 
now  shown  with  much  pride  and  pointed 
to  as  **old''  by  the  owner. 

The  collection  contains  specimens  of 
cast  and  sheet  brass  candlesticks  in  all 


Russian  Ship  Candlestick 

sizes  and  designs,  and  some  of  the  pieces 
were  considered  worthy  of  bearing  the 
maker's  name,  being  most  perfect  speci- 
mens of  the  lathe-turner's  art. 


Landlords  in  Paris 

If  in  America  two  moving8  are  a8  good  as  a 
fire,  in  Paris  one  moving  is  as  good  as  falling 
heir  to  a  brand-new  property.  The  regulation 
flat  lease  runs  three,  six  and  nine  years,  and 
landlords  can  afford  to  do  the  apartment  en- 
tirely over  for  the  new  tenant,  who  must  stay 
three  years,  and  is  more  than  likely  to  stay 
nine.  This  is  what  a  great  apartment-house 
company  has  just  done  for  people  I  know,  in 
the  case  of  a  two-bedroom  flat  renting  for 
$440  a  year,  without  taxes.  They  repaired 
every  room  except  the  parlor,  whose  walls  and 
ceilings,  in  fanciful  wood  paneling,  they  re- 
painted and  varnished.  They  took  out  the  old 
bathtub,  repainted  the  bathroom,  repaired  the 
water-heating  apparatus,  scraped  the  tub  and 
put  it  back.  They  repainted  the  woodwork  of 
all  the  rooms.  They  handed  over  to  the  new 
tenants,  without  charge,  the  electric-light  wires 
and    gas-pipes   left   by   the    outgoing    tenant. 


Finally,  they  cleaned  the  apartment  thoroughly, 
down  to  the  waxing  and  polishing  of  the  mar- 
quetry floors.  The  kitchen  range  and  gas  stove 
needed  no  repairs.  The  tenants  also  partici- 
pate in  the  enjoyment  of  the  stair  carpet,  which 
was  new  last  October,  and  in  the  spick-and-span 
condition  of  the  stairway — ^walls  draped  with 
dark  blue  stuflT,  the  woodwork  dark  and  pol- 
ished— which  is  the  care  of  the  concierge  or 
janitor. 

In  return  my  friends  pay  for  this  flat  of 
one  ante-salon,  or  wide  entrance  hall,  one  salon, 
two  bedrooms,  dining-room,  bathroom,  kitchen 
and  one  servant's  room  under  the  roof,  the 
rent,  which  is  $440;  city  taxes,  charges,  etc., 
$56;  central  electric  column,  $6,  and  the  na- 
tional taxes,  $44 — in  all,  $546  a  year,  or  $45. 
a  month.  This  is  for  a  smart  residence  in 
a  comparatively  new  house  in  the  fashionable 
quarter  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  on  the  fifth 
floor,  it  is  true,  but  with  an  elevator,  electric 
light,  sanitary  plumbing,  and — a  bathroom! 
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Our  friends,  having  moved  into  their  Paris 
apartment,  must  now  learn  how  to  live  in 
it.  The  first  thing  they  are  likely  to  learn 
is  that  the  tenant  is  the  creature  of  his  land- 
lord. 

TENANT  AND  LANDLORD 

If  the  party  overhead  makes  an  intolerable 
noise  by  knocking  on  the  floor  to  reprove  your 
piano-playing,  for  example,  you  may  not  sue 
nim.  You  must  sue  your  common  landlord. 
You  have  no  real  right  in  the  premises  you 
rent;  the  occupation  of  your  flat  is  rather  a 
personal  privilege,  scarcely  different  from  that 
which  a  hotel  gives  you  when  you  register. 

As  you  move  in  the  landlord  makes  a  crit- 
ical examination  of  your  furniture.  If  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  of  sufficient  value  to  respond,  at 
a  forced  sale,  to  one  year's  rent,  plus  costs,  he 
has  the  right  to  Keep  you  out,  or  have  you  fur- 
nish bonds  or  make  a  deposit.  And  this  right 
of  "visitation"  continues  with  the  landlord  as 
long  as  you  remain  his  tenant. 

Americans  are  always  puzzled  by  the  word 
*'bourgeoisement"  in  their  leases.  The  obliga- 
tion to  "live  bourgeoisement"  means,  in  prac- 
tice, that  you  must  live  exactly  like  the  other 
tenants  of  the  house.  To  live  bourgeoisement 
means  to  live  like  a  good  bourgeois — that  is 
to  say,  a  middle  class,  yes,  an  upper  middle 
class  dweller  in  cities.  It  means  to  live  a  fam- 
ily life  in  a  correct  and  homely  way;  but  what 
is  correct  and  homely  for  some  is  rich  and 
extravagant  for  others:  you  must,  therefore, 
permit  your  neighbors  to  interpret  for  you 
what  "bourgeoisement"  means. 

Once  there  was  a  woman  from  America,  with 
her  three  lively,  pretty  daughters.  They  would 
laugh,  sing  and  converse  in  cheerful  tones  upon 
the  stairway,  going  up  ana  down;  and  tney 
were  going  up  and  down  all  day.  Sometimes 
they  would  forget  to  wipe  their  shoes,  and 
would  leave  small  footprints  on  the  beautiful 
stair  carpet,  the  pride  of  the  house.  The  other 
tenants  threatened  to  sue  the  landlord — such 
acts  were  not  bourgeois. 

Into  an  r.partment  occupied  bourgeoisement 
the  tenant  may  not  introduce  any  industrial, 
commercial  or  "analogous"  establishment  which 
might  cause  goings  and  comings  of  a  nature 
to  trouble  the  tranquillity  which  is  the  right 
of  all  the  tenants,  such  as  a  cafe,  boarding- 
house,  restaurant,  table  d'hote  or  club  or  school. 
In  such  cases  the  other  tenante  may  cancel 
their  leases  or  sue  for  substantial  damages. 

THE  TWO  CLASSES 

The  effect  of  this  doctrine  is  to  divide  the 
apartment  houses  of  Paris  into  two  classes, 
those  occupied  commercially,  though  having 
many  families  living  in  them  at  the  same  time, 
and  those  occupied  strictly  as  residences.  It 
is  a  most  important  distinction  for  newcomers. 
The  Latin  Quarter,  for  instance,  is  full  of 
houses  in  which  you  take  risks. 

The  daily  papers  of  Paris  are  full  of  legal 
decisions  in  which  the  finest  distinctions  are 


drawn  for  this  class  of  apartment  houses.  A 
tenant  whose  own  occupation  causes  considera- 
ble going  and  coming  may  not  complain  because 
his  landlord  leases  an  apartment  to  a  Catholic 
club  of  workingmen.  But  a  spinning  estab- 
lishment may  not  be  introduced  into  a  house 
whose  ground  floor  is  a  primary  school.  These 
questions  are  decided  on  the  doctrine  of  "an- 
alogous occupations." 

CONCURRENT  OCCUPATIONS 

The  other  doctrine  of  "concurrent  occupa- 
tions" gives  rise  to  distinctions  even  more 
subtle.  In  all  shop  leases  is  a  regulation  clause : 
"The  tenant  shall  exercise  in  the  rented  prem- 
ises the  occupation  of,  say,  baker,  and  the  pro- 
prietor agrees  not  to  rent  to  any  other  person 
any  other  part  of  the  same  house  in  which  to 
exercise  the  said  occupation  of  baker."  But 
what,  after  all,  is  a  "concurrence"?  A  retail 
wine-seller  may  not  complain  of  a  creamery 
restaurant,  but  a  grocer  may  complain  of  a 
butter,  milk,  cheese  and  egg  merchant  who  adds 
chocolate  and  teas  to  his  stock.  An  umbrella 
merchant  may  complain  of  a  milliner  who  adds 
parasols  to  her  stock.  A  jeweler  may  complain 
of  a  toy-seller  adding  objects  in  silver,  such  as 
babies'  rattles,  to  his  stock.  But  the  propri- 
etor of  a  wine-shop,  selling  hot  food,  may  not 
complain  because  his  landlord  rents  to  a  to- 
bacco monopoly  agent,  though  he  sells  liquors  as 
a  side  issue — or  to  a  buteher  who  sells  soup  and 
boiled  beef  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  prem- 
ises— ^nor  may  a  cafe  proprietor  complain  of  a 
resteurant  which  sells  coffee  and  liquors  only 
as  accessories  to  repasts.  And  a  doctor  may 
not  complain  of  a  dentist,  unless  the  latter 
advertises  as  "surgeon-dentist." 

Much  of  the  secret  of  these  controversies  is 
in  the  long  leases  which  are  customary  here 
in  Paris.  There  is  no  getting  out  of  a  long 
lease  without  the  landlord's  permission,  be- 
cause there  is  a  regulation  clause  forbidding 
its  assignment.  Why,  when  these  friends  of 
mine  were  treating  for  their  lease  of  the  $440 
Champs  Elysees  apartment,  they  said:  "Sup- 
pose, when  we  go  away  for  the  summer,  wo 
have  a  chance  to  rent  the  flat  furnished  for  a 
few  months?" 

**You  will  pay  us  so  much  extra,"  came  the 
answer.  "If  you  sublet  it  the  apartment  be- 
comes more  valuable  to  you.  You  make  some- 
thing out  of  it.  We  must  have  our  share  of 
that  profit." 

If  you  want  quiet  and  dignity,  go  into  a 
house  occupied  "bourgeoisement."  In  these 
in  particular  the  two  universal  obligations,  to 
enjoy  the  premises  as  a  good  family  man  and 
to  use  the  premises  "according  to  its  destina- 
tion," are  most  strictly  obs  rved. 

LIKE  A  GOOD  FATHER 

To  enjoy  the  premises  as  a  good  father  of 
a  family — affecting  phrase — means  you  must 
take  care  of  the  rented  premises  and  their  rep- 
utation as  if  they  were  your  own — and  you 
the  careful  father  of  a  familv.    Thus  the  recent 
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order  of  a  judge  forbade  the  tenant  complained 
of  to  begin  piano  practice  before  10  a.  m.,  or 
to  continue  after  10  p.  m.,  with  the  further 
obligation  to  intermit  tne  music  during  at  least 
two  hours  each  day.  So,  even  though  the  use 
of  a  sewing-machine  is  not  forbidden  the  ten- 
ant, he  (or  she)  may  run  it  only  o^  condition 
that  it  shall  be  mounted  on  pads  of  a  thickness 
and  quality  suflScient  to  render  its  noise  tol- 
erable, and  that  it  shall  not  be  worked  all  day. 

The  obligation  to  enjoy  the  premises  in  this 
way  really  amounts  to  an  obligation  to  behave 
as  if  the  whole  house  were  your  own  and  you 
a  nervous  landlord,  dreading  the  complaints  of 
capricious  tenants.  It  is  our  old  friend  the 
(Jolden  Rule  put  into  practice  for  once. 

You  may  not  shake  a  rug  out  of  the  window 
on  the  courtyard  after  10  a.  m.  You  may  have 
but  one  reception  afternoon  a  week. 

The  obligation  to  use  the  premises  "accord- 
ing to  its  destination"  unites  two  others — the 
tenant  may  not  cease  to  use  the  rented  prem- 
ises during  the  existence  of  his  lease,  and  must 
not  employ  them  for  any  other  object  than  that 
set  down  in  the  lease. 

THE   JANITOR 

In  all  his  dealings  with  his  tenant  the  Paris 
landlord  has  a  go-between — the  concierge  or 
janitor.  The  importance  of  this  strange  being 
cannot  be  exaggerated.  It  is  usually  a  woman, 
of tenest  the  mother  of  a  family.  All  day  she  sits 
in  her  room  beside  the  big  door  of  the  house, 
where  every  one  must  pass  her  going  in  and 
out.  According  as  she  is  disposed  for  good  or 
evil,  your  existence  will  be  troubled  or  tranquil. 
There  are  some  concierges  so  malicious,  so  re- 
vengeful aeainst  fortune,  so  morose  and  gloomy, 
that  no  tipping  or  kind  treatment  will  touch 
them.  Should  she  desire  to  give  you  pain, 
she  may  insult  your  guests  who  ask  for  you; 
she  may  say  you  are  in  when  you  are  out,  and 
make  them  climb  the  stairs  for  nothing;  or. 
vice  versa,  she  may  tell  them  you  are  out  when 
you  are  in,  and  bring  about  misunderstandings 
and  heart-burnings.  She  may  neglect  to  send 
up  your  letters.  She  may  scold  you  in  public 
on  the  pretense  that  you  have  injured  the  stair- 
way carpet.  She  may  advise  inquiring  trades- 
men not  to  trust  you.  She  may  even  refuse 
(for  the  moment)  to  allow  the  trunk  of  a 
visiting  friend  to  go  upstairs,  pretending  she 
suspects  you  of  estoblishing  a  boarding-house. 

The  Paris  landlord  believes  and  follows  the 
decisions  of  his  concierge,  and  so  is  ruled  by 
her,  although  in  law  she  is  his  domestic  servant. 
As  such  she  may  be  discharged  on  eight  days* 
notice. 

DUTIES  or  THIS  HIGH  PERSONAGE 

The  duties  of  a  concierge  to  her  proprietor 
are  summed  un  in  the  word;  she  ought  to  keep 
him  notified  of  all  the  doings  of  his  tenants, 
and  he  will  come  and  sit  and  chat  with  her 
with  the  relish  of  a  reader  of  indiscreet  per- 
sonal memoirs.  As  to  the  tenants,  her  legal 
duties  are: 


The  concierge  must  receive  all  letters,  pack- 
ages or  objects  addressed  to  the  tenants.  She 
may  not  open  the  tenant's  letters,  even  though 
she  suspects  the  tenant  to  -be  contemplating 
mischief  to  the  landlord.  She  is  respK>nsible 
for  the  loss  or  theft  of  objects  confided  to  her. 
She  must  send  up  to  the  tenants  all  letters  and 
objects  left  for  them. 

The  concierge  is  competent  to  receive  service 
of  legal  process  for  any  tenant  of  the  house 
she  guards,  excepting  process  in  cases  in  which 
her  proprietor  is  concerned.  Thus  a  tradesman 
may  sue  you  for  a  bill.  You  may  have  dodged 
him  for  weeks,  and  feel  able  to  dod&re  his 
stamped  paper  for  more  weeks.  The  concierge 
will  hand  tne  summons  to  you,  grinning. 

The  concierge  must  open  the  great  door  of 
the  house  for  tenants,  their  friends  and  visitors 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  And  when 
the  tenant  rents  a  stable  in  the  courtyard,  he 
may  drive  in  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 
A  question  has  come  up  about  automobiles.  The 
Comte  de  la  Rochefoucauld  rented  an  apart- 
ment to  a  rich  French  lady.  She  had  the  right 
to  drive  her  carriage  into  her  c  cables  on  the 
court.  When  she  sold  her  horses  and  sent  up 
ai  automobile  the  comte's  concierge  refused  to 
let  the  machine  come  in.  Had  he  the  right? 
No,  says  the  judge.  A  proper  automobile  is 
just  as  proper  a  vehicle  as  a  carriage  and  pair. 

A  COWARD  TO  THE  CONCIEBOE 

The  concierge  ought  to  indicate  to  visitors 
the  floor  on  which  the  tenant  lives  and  not 
prevent  their  going  upstairs  under  pretext  that 
she  fears  that  they  wul  muddy  the  stair  carpet. 
The  founder  of  the  Colonne  concerts  has  com- 
ing to  his  apartments  several  music  students, 
many  of  them  Americans,  who  come,  accom- 
panied by  their  mothers,  only  in  the  mornings. 
A  year  ago  the  concierge  of  the  house  began  a 
campaign  against  them.  In  the  case  on  which 
the  suit  was  founded  he  grossly  insulted  a 
young  woman  and  her  mother.  The  landlord 
upheld  his  concierge,  and  M.  Colonne,  suin^  to 
have  the  objectionable  concierge  removed,  had 
twelve  months*  legal  fight  to  get  his  rights. 

There  is  no  hiding  it,  the  average  Parisian 
is  afraid  of  his  concierge.  My  own  has  chosen 
a  laundress  for  me.  When  I  seek  to  employ 
another  I  know  that  all  kinds  of  little  miseries 
may  be  expected.  This  house  has  no  back  stair- 
way. Nevertheless,  there  is  a  clause  in  the 
lease  in  which  I  forbid  myself  to  have  wood, 
coal,  provisions  or  large  packages  brought  up 
after  10  a.  m.  The  concierge  may  insist  on  the 
strict  observance  of  this  stipulation.  When  the 
gas-pipes  froze  this  winter  she  forced  me  to  go 
on  employing  the  stupidest  plumber  in  the 
neighborhood — "the  plumber  of  the  house."  If 
I  do  not  keep  on  good  terms  with  her  she  will 
tell  visitors  I  am  out.  She  is  capable  of  refus- 
ing letters,  pretending  that  she  could  not  make 
out  the  foreign  name.  In  Paris  every  one  is  a 
coward  in  the  presence  of  his  concierge. 

Sterling  Heilio. 
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Design  for  a  Block  op  Flats  for  Women 
Percy  E.  Newton,  Architect 


A   BLOCK  OF   FLATS   FOR  WOMEN 


The  wonderful  development  of  Flatland 
during  the  last  decade  was  bound  to 
bring  with  it  the  specializing  that  is 
such  a  feature  of  modern  life.  We  have 
had  blocks  of  flats  for  couples  without 
children,  flats  from  which  domestic  ani- 
mals were  (quite  properly)  debarred, 
blocks  of  flats  for  men  only,  and  blocks 
of  flats  for  women.  The  last-named  have 
been  longest  on  the  way,  but  their  ad- 
vent was  none  the  less  inevitable.  The 
great  number  of  women  who  earn  their 
own  living,  and  in  the  fashionable  jar- 
gon of  the  day,  '*live  their  own  life," 
demanded  some  better  accommodation 
than  the  stuffy,  squalid,  and  generally 
not  over-clean  lodgings  in  poor  neigh- 
borhoods to  which  they  were  condemned. 
Especially  to  delicately  nurtured  and 
well-educated  women  who  have  taken  up 
literary  and  artistic  pursuits,  and  who 


are  obliged  for  many  reasons  to  live  near 
the  market  for  their  productions,  will 
such  blocks  of  flats  prove  a  boon.  The 
sense  of  being  fettered  in  discomfort, 
which  even  the  emancipated  woman 
must  feel  in  uncongenial  surroundings, 
may  be  by  means  of  this  new  develop- 
ment in  flats  entirely  overcome.  The 
block  we  illustrate  has  not  yet  been 
erected,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  site 
for  which  it  was  designed  is  not  procur- 
able ;  but  it  is  expected  that  negotiations 
for  another  site  will  shortly  be  com- 
pleted and  the  building  started.  The 
flats  will  house  one  hundred  and  fifty 
people,  and  are  designed  in  sets  of  one, 
two,  or  three  rooms.  At  the  back  of  the 
site,  and  top-lighted,  are  the  common 
dining  and  reading  rooms,  etc.,  and  kit- 
chen. The  central  block  contains  the 
servants'  rooms. 
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ADELINA  PATTFS  CASTLE 


AMERICAN  dollars  were  chiefly 
instramental  in  baying  a  castle 
in  Wales  more  extensive,  more 
beautiful,  and  more  luxurious 
than  most  of  the  mediaeyal  heroes  man- 
aged to  win  by  years  of  fighting  at  the 
head  of  their  henchmen.  Adelina  Patti 
bought  this  castle  through  the  simple 
process  of  turning  her  silvery  notes  into 
less  musical  but  more  substantial  bank- 
notes at  unprecedentedly  high  rates  of 
exchange.  Now  she  is  tired  of  her  vast 
plaything,  and  it  is  to  be  put  up  at  auc- 
tion ''at  the  Mart,  Bank  of  England,  on 
Tuesday,  June  18,  at  2  o'clock  precisely 
(if  a  purchaser  by  private  contract  do 
not  come  forward  in  the  meantime).'' 
That  is  the  way  the  official  document  is 
worded.  There  have  been  agents  for 
several  American  millionaires  looking 
over  Craig-y-Nos,  as  this  remarkable 
property  is  called,  but  rumors  that  it  has 
already  been  sold  to  one  of  them — name 
sedulously  guarded — appear  to  be  with- 
out foundation.  All  attempts  to  get 
from  La  Diva's  London  agent  some  idea 
of  what  she  wants  for  Craig-y-Nos  were 
fruitless,  but  it  is  believed  that  about 
half  a  million  dollars  would  buy  it, 
although  it  probably  cost  the  chatelaine 
considerably  more  than  that.  The  chief 
trouble  with  the  place  is  that  it  is  so  far 
away  from  London,  and  the  trains  crawl 
slowly  out  in  that  direction.  As  soon 
as  the  sale  is  effected,  the  songstress  is 
going  to  buy  a  home  nearer  town.  She 
loves  society,  gayety,  and  admiration, 
and  they  could  not  always  be  had  out 
under  the  shadows  of  the  great  ''Rock 
of  Night,"  from  which  her  castle  took 
its  name. 

CRAIQ-Y-NOS 

Craig-y-Nos  is  the  sort  of  castle  you 
dream  about.  If  Aladdin,  instead  of  rub- 
bing his  lamp,  had  been  required  in  the 
specifications  to  sing  a  song  in  order  to 
get  whatever  he  wanted,  he  would  have 
been  a  prototype  of  the  fascinating  lady 
who  is  now  styled  Baroness  Patti-Ceder- 


strom,  with  two  little  dots  carefully 
placed  over  the  "o."  In  the  first  place, 
the  view  out  over  the  wild  bit  of  Brecon- 
shire  down  toward  the  bay  of  Swansea  is 
romantic  enough  for  any  taste.  It  used 
to  delight  Signor  Nicolini,  Patti' s  second 
husband,  especially,  for  it  included 
glimpses  of  purling  trout  streams,  and 
after  he  became  too  ill  to  follow  his 
beloved  fishing,  he  used  to  lie  out  in  the 
sun -bathed  conservatory,  where  he  could 
see  some  of  his  choicest  pools  and  dream 
of  the  big  trout  that  hid  there  waiting 
for  him.  The  castle  has  its  own  electric- 
light  plant,  telephone  and  telegraph 
station,  and  all  sorts  of  hot-houses  and 
conservatories  and  vineries,  with  a  big 
winter  garden  under  whose  glass  roof 
Patti' s  guests  get  all  the  delights  of  out- 
doors in  mid- June  while  the  dome  of  the 
Rock  of  Night,  which  towers  above  the 
castle,  is  capped  with  December's  snows. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  the  place,  built  since  Patti  bought  the 
castle,  in  1878,  is  its  theater,  as  com- 
pletely equipped  in  most  respects  as  any 
playhouse  in  the  west  end  of  London. 
When  La  Diva  and  some  of  her  friends 
are  amusing  guests  with  a  stage  per- 
formance, the  floor  of  the  auditorium 
rises  back  from  the  stage  as  in  any  other 
theater.  When  the  place  is  wanted  for 
a  ballroom,  Patti's  engineer  turns  a 
handle  somewhere,  and  lo,  the  floor 
sinks  to  a  level.  The  mistress  of  Craig- 
y-Nos  would  have  been  famous  as  an 
actress  if  she  had  not  been  busy  reigning 
as  the  queen  of  song,  and  some  of  her 
comedy  bits  on  the  castle  stage  have  been 
as  finished  and  artistic  as  if  she  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  school  of  Joe  Jefferson 
and  Wyndham.  The  stage-curtain  por- 
trays Patti  as  Semiramide,  and  the  same 
face  peers  oilt  at  you  in  one  guise  or 
another  from  every  nook  and  comer  of 
her  castle.  Doubtless  the  gracious 
baroness  is  not  unduly  fond  of  her  own 
counterfeit  presentment,  but  if  her  ador- 
ers insisted  on  supplying  her  with  all 
manner  and  quality  of  paintings,  photo- 
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graphs  and  busts  of  herself,  there  was 
manifestly  nothing  for  her  to  do  except 
put  them  up  in  good  places — so  there 
they  are. 

CHESTS   OF   patti's   COSTUMES 

Naturally  enough,  Patti  likes  to  live 
much  in  the  past,  making  the  excitement 
of  former  glories  keep  the  present  from 
becoming  humdrum  at  times.  One  odd 
result  of  this  fancy  is  a  room  well-nigh 
filled  with  trunks  and  cedar  chests,  in 
which  are  preserved  with  tenderest  care 
the  costumes  used  in  Patti's  greater  roles. 
They  have  been  kept  complete,  from  caps 
to  stockings.  She  likes  to  go  and  look 
at  them  once  in  a  while,  and  for  spe- 
cially favored  guests  they  are  taken  out; 
and  displayed  in  full  glory.  More  pre- 
cious yet  is  a  doll  of  modest  quality, 
whose  name  is  Henriette.  It  was  the 
good  fortune  of  Henriette  to  be  presented 


to  Patti  on  the  occasion  of  her  first  public 
appearance  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  in 
Niblo's  Garden,  New  York,  and  the  doll 
is  as  carefully  cherished  to-day  as  if  it 
were  an  only  child.  The  Queen  of  Song 
used  to  chum  about  frequently  with  ordi- 
nary queens  and  kings,  and  her  palace  is 
crowded  with  interesting  mementos  of 
them,  as  well  as  of  her  triumphs  over 
humbler  admirers.  A  cabinet  in  one 
corner  of  her  boudoir  is  especially  dedi- 
cated to  royalty.  Emperor  William  I. 
of  Germany,  with  whom  she  used  to 
promenade  when  he  was  taking  the 
waters  at  Homburg  (although  she  is  said 
to  have  declined  the  honor  one  hot  day 
on  the  ground  that  it  bored  her),  has  the 
place  of  honor  with  an  autograph  por- 
trait, and  half  of  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe  are  there  to  keep  him  company, 
usually  enhanced  in  value  by  the  auto- 
graph of  the  donor  and  framed  in  gold 
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and  diamonds.  At  a  rough  estimate  the 
jewels,  art  objects,  golden  wreaths 
studded  with  diamonds,  and  other  souve- 
nirs, from  tiny  pianos  powdered  with 
diamond  dust  to  golden  birds  with  ruby 
eyes  and  emerald  wings,  which  have 
been  presented  to  La  Diva  by  her  admir- 
ers, should  be  worth  fully  a  million  dol- 
lars. If  any  further  indication  were 
needed  of  her  personal  magnetism,  it 
can  be  found  in  the  names  that  have 
been  bestowed  upon  her.  La  Diva  is 
the  one  that  pleases  her  most.  After 
hearing  her  in  "Rigoletto,"  Verdi  wrote 
to  her,  calling  her  his  ''true  and  only 
Qilda.''  To  Berlioz  she  was  ''La  Petite 
Fauvette."  Hans  Richter  wrote  in  her 
famous  autograph  album  that  she  was 
the  "Meister  Saengerin,'*  and  Bossini 
referred  to  her  as  '*La  Pattina.''  Inci- 
dentally, and  quite  aside  from  pet  names, 
she  was  in  turn  the  Marchioness  de  Caux 
and  Signorina  Nicolini  before  becoming 
the  Baroness  Cederstrom. 

LIFE  AT  THE  CASTLE 

The  chatelaine  of  Craig-y-Nos  is  the 
sort  of  hostess  who  doesn't  worry  her 
guests.  They  retire  when  they  like  and 
get  breakfast  when  they  like — anything, 
so  long  as  they  appear  at  dinner  at  the 
first  stroke  of  seven  and  do  not  ask  to 
drive  on  Sunday,  for  Sunday  is  a  day  off 
at  the  castle,  and  when  the  hostess  wants 
fresh  air  on  that  day  she  dons  walking- 
shoes  and  goes  after  it  in  person. 
Guests  are  expected  to  do  likewise.  The 
hostess  is  rarely  visible  in  the  morning, 
although  she  is  usually  up  and  about  by 
eight.  She  spends  most  of  the  forenoon 
in  looking  after  her  large  correspond- 
ence. The  chosen  resort  after  dinner  is 
the  larger  of  the  castle's  two  billiard- 
rooms.  Baron  Cederstrom  is  a  crack 
shot  at  billiards,  and  his  wife  handles  a 
cue  well  also.  They  have  an  unequaled 
opportunity  to  show  their  mettle  here, 
for  the  table  was  bought  at  the  world's 
fair  in  Chicago  and  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  best  ever  built.  This  billiard- 
room  is  unique  in  another  respect,  too, 
for  it  contains  what  is  supposed  to  be 
the  finest  orchestrion  in  the  world.     It 


cost  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  repre- 
sents, as  fully  as  mechanics  will  permit, 
an  orchestra  of  sixty  performers.  Its 
repertory  is  well-nigh  inexhaustible, 
although  it  is  significant  of  its  owner's 
taste  that  the  music  is  chiefly  operatic 
and  of  the  French  and  Italian  schools — 
no  Wagner  for  this  song-bird!  Inci- 
dentally, the  largest  piano  in  the  world 
is  likewise  sheltered  at  Craig-y-Nos, 
although  it  is  not  contended  tiiat  tiie 
merit  of  pianos  depends  altogether  on 
superficial  area.  Witii  all  these  treasures, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  baroness  is 
extravagantly  afraid  of  burglars.  She 
has  fitted  all  the  windows  with  an  elabo- 
rate system  of  electric  wires  attached  to 
alarm-bells,  and  moreover,  has  two  senti- 
nels to  pace  the  castle  grounds  day  and 
night. 

The  great  songstress  has  taken  wonder- 
fully good  care  of  herself,  at  first  because 
her  calling  made  it  necessary,  and  after- 
ward from  habit,  and  like  her  chief  rival, 
Christine  Nilsson,  she  looks  to-day 
scarcely  older  than  twenty  years  ago. 
There  is  a  curious  parallel,  by  the  way, 
in  the  lives  of  these  two  queens  of  song. 
Both  were  bom  in  1843  in  the  midst  of 
poverty;  both  were  famous  at  eighteen; 
they  retired  at  aboi^t  the  same  time,  and 
thereafter  Patti,  who  was  bom  in  Spain, 
married  a  Swedish  nobleman,  while  Nils- 
son,  who  was  born  in  Sweden,  married 
a  Spanish  nobleman.  Count  Casa  de 
Miranda.  Both  are  young  at  heart  to- 
day, and  it  may  be  that  the  stage  has 
had  something  to  do  with  it,  for  as  I 
write  the  news  comes  that  Adelaide  Ris- 
tori,  who  is  eighty-one,  and  likewise  the 
widow  of  a  marquis,  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  the  mayor  of  Turin,  Sena- 
tor Casana.  At  present  the  Baroness 
Pabti-Cederstrom  is  away  in  Sweden 
visiting  her  husband's  relatives  and  en- 
joying the  winter  sports  of  which  both  of 
them  are  so  fond.  Later  she  will  return 
to  "pack-up"  at  Craig-y-Nos  and  say 
good-by  to  the  families  for  miles  around 
who  have  had  good  cause  to  look  upon 
her  as  their  good  fairy.  Thereafter  it 
is  expected  that  London  society  will  see 
more  of  her  than  it  ever  has  before. 
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FURNITURE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

BY  VIRGINIA  ROBIE 


THE  history  of  furniture  may  be 
divided  into  three  great  periods: 
ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern, 
and  sub-divided  into  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  Greek,  and  Roman;   Byzan- 
tine, early  and  late  Gothic ;  Renaissance, 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

Although  few  examples  of  the  first 
epoch  are  in  existence,  the  furniture  of 
the  ancients  is  not  unknown  to  us. 
Temples  and  tombs  were  adorned  with 
scenes  from  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  and  these  may 
be  studied  to-day  in  replica,  while  there 
are  many  friezes  extant  that  depict  the 
household  furnishings  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  third  period,  beginning 
with  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance,  be- 
longs to  modern  art  and  has  many  his- 
torians. It  is  the  great  middle  epoch 
about  which  we  know  the  least  and 
which  has  bequeathed  us  little  save  tra- 
dition. 

MEDIEVAL  ART 

Broadly  speaking,  mediaeval  art  began 
with  the  Byzantine  and  ended  with  the 
Gothic,  but  between  these  two  schools 
were  centuries  of  semi-barbarism.  The 
Byzantine  movement  originated  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  its  influence  was  largely 
confined  to  Greece  and  Asiatic  coun- 
tries; and  Gothic  art  came  when  the 
superstition  and  bigotry  of  medieevalism 
were  nearly  over. 

It  is  the  great  intermediate  stage, 
roughly  spanned  by  the  sixth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  that  constitutes  the 
dark  age  of  European  history  and  art. 
Yet  mediaeval  handcraft  possessed  some 
qualities  that  place  it  far  above  the  late 
classic  qualities  that  allies  it  very  closely 
with  handcraft  of  to-day. 

What  were  the  characteristics  of  medi- 
aeval artt  and  wherein  did  it  differ  from 
that  which  preceded  it  and  from  that 
which  followed? 

The  conditions  of  Europe  were  not 
such  as  to  foster  the  gentle  side  of  liv- 


ing. Italy,  Prance,  and  Germany  were 
torn  with  wars,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
and  England,while  more  remote  from  the 
cause  of  conflict,  was  also  more  remote 
from  the  centers  of  civilization.  South- 
em  countries  still  preserved  a  few  classic 
traditions.  In  the  north  they  were  long 
since  extinct.  As  England  was  last  to 
respond  to  the  Renaissance,  so  she  was 
last  to  develop  a  mediaeval  art.  At  best 
it  was  a  rude  age,  even  in  the  countries 
that  came  in  touch  with  Greek  and  ori- 
ental influences. 

THE  MONK   AND  THE   SOLDIER 

Two  figures  were  pre-eminent:  the 
monk  and  the  soldier.  One  kept  art 
alive ;  the  other  nearly  exterminated  it. 
In  the  monasteries  alone  handcraft  sur- 
vived. In  vellum,  in  metal,  and  in  wood 
were  fashioned  the  articles,  a  few  of 
which  are  preserved  to-day  in  the  muse- 
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urns  of  the  Old  World.  In  vellnni  the 
monks  found  their  most  enduring 
medium.  The  old  missals  have  out- 
lasted most  of  the  wrought  metal  and 
the  carved  wood.  It  is  to  these  illumi- 
nated manuscripts  that  we  are  indebted 
for  much  of  our  knowledge  of  mediaeval 
furniture,  for  coronation  scenes  and  royal 
banquets  as  well  as  religious  pictures 
were  painted  in  glowing  scarlet,  deep 
purple,  and  rich  gold  leaf. 

THE  MISSAL 

As  an  interpreter  of  customs  and  cos- 
tumes, the  missal  is  to  the  Middle  Ages 
what  the  tapestry  is  to  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  the  sculptured 
frieze  to  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  It 
represents  one  phase  of  medieevalism. 
The  life  of  the  common  people  is  unre- 
corded. Setting  aside  ecclesiastical  fur- 
niture, there  seems  to  be  no  intervening 
link  between  the  bench  of  the  hovel  and 
the  coronation  chair  of  the  throne. 

A  bench  and  a  chest  and  a  few  skins 
of  wild  beasts  were  the  household  goods 
of  the  masses.  The  bench  was  crudely 
constructed  and  was  without  a  back. 
The  chest  was  of  more  careful  workman- 
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ship  and  served  many  purposes.  It  held 
the  stores  of  coarse  linen,  it  was  some- 
times used  as  a  seat,  sometimes  as  a 
table,  often  as  a  bed. 

HOUSES  OF  ONE   ROOM 

Houses  were  built  with  one  great 
room.  Floors  of  earth  or  stone  were 
strewn  with  rushes.  By  day  the  light 
came  through  small  windows  covered 
with  oiled  skins.  At  night  pine  knots, 
fastened  into  the  wall,  gave  a  fitful  illu- 
mination. Such  were  the  homes  of  the 
lower  classes.  With  the  ninth  century 
came  a  slight  improvement.  With  the 
tenth  all  progress  was  retarded.  A  super- 
stition prevailed  throughout  Europe  that 
the  end  of  the  world  was  approaching, 
and  that  the  year  one  thousand  would 
witness  the  day  of  judgment.  Fields 
were  uncultivated,  and  a  general  famine 
followed. 

In  the  next  hundred  years  great  strides 
were  made  in  household  comforts.  An 
upright  chest,  fashioned  like  a  cupboard, 
and  filled  with  shelves,  supplemented  the 
meager  array  of  furniture.  Later  the 
shelves  were  filled  with  boxes,  and  thus 
was  the  bureau  evolved. 

Gradually  the  couch-chest  gave  place 
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to  a  *'beddstock,"  a  sleeping  structure 
built  into  the  wall,  and  which  was  not 
unlike  a  modern  berth.  The  **bedd- 
stock"  passed  through  many  stages,  and 
a  few  centuries  later  developed  into  the 
four-poster.  At  first  this  primitive  bed 
was  hung  with  a  single  skin,  which  served 
as  a  screen,  later  curtains  made  their 
appearance,  and  by  the  twelfth  century 
canopy  tops  were  in  use  in  Italy  and 
France.  By  this  time  the  bed  was  a 
detached  piece  of  furniture,  and  was 
sometimes  the  most  costly  article  in  the 
house. 

EVOLUTION  OP  THE  CHAIR 

Slowly  the  bench  gave  place  to  the 
stool  and  the  stool  tp  the  chair.  The 
chair  with  a  back  was  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  master  at  meals,  and  was  as 
sharp. a  dividing  line  as  the  dais  that 
raised  the  lord  and  his  lady  seven  inches 
above  the  rest  of  the  household. 

Some  of  the  old  illuminations  show 


banquet  scenes  where  the  host  and  all 
his  guests  are  standing,  and  others  where 
the  host  alone  is  seated. 

A  thirteenth-century  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum  pictures  a  royal  dinner 
party.  The  king  wears  a  crown,  and  the 
queen  the  peaked  head-dress  so  associ- 
ated with  mediaeval  ladies.  They  are 
seated  on  high  stools  at  a  very  low  table, 
and  even  the  presence  of  three  pictur- 
esque trumpeters  cannot  lighten  the 
bored  and  weary  expression  of  their 
ifaces. 

Extreme  discomfort  was  the  chief  char- 
acteristic of  the  furniture  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  luxurious  ease  was  the  dominant 
quality  of  the  furniture  of  the  ancients. 
Prom  the  Roman  custom  of  reclining  at 
meals  the  pendulum  had  swung  to  its, 
widest  extent. 

Unfortunately  few  examples  o*  medi-. 
8Bval  handiwork  have  survived.  The- 
Egyptians  constructed  their  household^ 
furnishings  in   stone,  the  Greeks  b^^ 
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Romans  in  marble  and  bronze,  and  the 
people  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  wood. 
Hence  much  that  would  be  of  vital  inter- 
est and  importance  to>day  has  long  since 
perished.     A  notable   exception  to  the 
general  use  of  wood  is  the  coronation 
chair  of  Dagobert,  that  wise  king  of  the 
Pranks  who  died    lamented    by  three 
kingdoms  in  638.     This  unique  illustra- 
tion of   seventh-century  carving  is  of 
bronze,  and  is  now  in  the  Louvre.   It  is 
worthy  to  rank  with  the  Roman  cere- 
monial chair  preserved  in  the  same  gal- 
lery, and  from  which  it  is  said  Napoleon 
borrowed  his 
emblem  of  the 
torch.      Napo- 
leon's borrow- 
ing— borrow- 
ing by  imperial 
courtesy  —  did 
not    end    with 
the    victor's 
torch.      The 
laurel  wreath 
and    the    bees 
were  once  part 
of  the  insignia 
of  the  emperor 
Tiberius. 

In  the  Louvre 
is  a  replica  of 

the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  the  oldest  piece  of 
wooden  furniture  in  existence.  While 
this  sacred  relic  has  long  been  attributed 
to  the  days  of  ancient  Rome,  the  design 
and  the  character  of  the  ornamentation 
have  led  many  students  to  place  it  at  a 
later  date.  The  inlay  of  gold  and  ivory 
is  decidedly  Byzantine  in  feeling,  and 
the  elevated  seat  and  pointed  back  have 
nothing  in  common  with  early  classic 
traditions. 

BYZANTINE  ART 

Byzantine  art  grew  out  of  a  debased 
classic,  and  was  distinctly  oriental  in 
motive.  Italy  yielded  to  its  influence 
more  than  any  other  country;  England 
least  of  all. 

England,  latest  to  develop  a  mediaeval 
school,  produced  the  purest  specimens 
of  mediaeval  art.     Not  hampered  with 
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Italian  influences,  knowing  little  of 
Spain  and  France  and  less  of  Germany, 
she  worked  on  more  truly  original  lines. 
With  the  Norman  conquest  came 
England's  awakening  to  continental 
methods.  With  the  invasion  came 
French  ideas  in  dress  and  manners.  A 
more  refined  mode  of  living  followed. 
Houses  were  fitted  with  the  rude  com- 
forts that  had  been  known  on  the  conti- 
nent for  nearly  a  half-century.  Walls 
received  their  first  decorations.  The 
skins  of  wild  beasts,  hung  against  the 
rafters  to  keep  out  the  cold,  gave  place  to 

pieces  of  tap- 
estry— a   cus- 
tom introduced 
by  Queen  Ma- 
tilda.    Fire- 
places   were 
fitted  with  Nor- 
man fire-dogs, 
and  the    blaz- 
ing pine  knots 
fastened  to  the 
chimney  breast 
were  supersed- 
ed by  branches 
of  iron  holding 
tallow  candles. 
In   the  homes 
of  the  feudal 
lords  dishes  of  metal  increased  the  lim- 
ited table  service  of  wood  and  horn. 
Furniture,  however,  changed  but  little. 
For  more  than  two  hundred  years  it 
remained,   as  a  whole,   purely  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  character. 

the  romance  op  the  life 

But  whether  English  or  continental 
in  workmanship,  there  were  certain 
qualities  common  to  all  handcraft  of 
^at  period.  It  was  a  crude  age,  but  it 
was  not  without  chivalry.  Against  a 
background  of  superstition  and  cruelty 
certain  figures  stand  clear  cub.  Viewed 
from  modem  standpoints,  the  knight, 
the  monk,  and  the  minstrel  are  extremely 
picturesque.  Life  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  full  of  rude  romance,  and  this  char- 
acteristic was  reflected  in  the  art  of  that 
day,  which  we  call  mediaeval. 
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The  processes  of  all  art  are  creative ;  and  the  masters  of  arts  are  all  poets.— Ptoto. 


IT  may  smack  somewhat  of  paradox 
to  suggest  that  our  century,  which 
has  been  so  repeatedly  called  the 
century  of  science,  is  in  reality  the 
most  sentimental  of  ages.  Yet  the  the- 
ory is  easily  capable  of  demonstration. 
Other  periods  in  history,  as  a  French 
critic  has  pointed  out,  have  had  their 
dominant  note,  their  poignant  character- 
istics. We  have  had  our  age  of  martyrs, 
for  instance,  which  is  merely  another 
name  for  the  age  of  Will ;  we  have  had 
our  age  of  *'pure  reason,"  which  may 
stand,  with  its  brilliant  mouthpiece  Vol- 
taire, as  synonymous  with  the  age  of 
Intelligence.  We  have  our  own  more 
tolerant  and  humane  age,  an  era  in 
which  the  condition  of  everyone  but  the 
taxpayer  is  ameliorated,  and  which 
clearly  typifies  one  of  all  but  universal 
sentiment. 

Now  an  art,  which  can  properly  be 
called  art  at  all,  will  generally  be  found 
to  reflect  the  period  which  gives  it  birth. 
In  merely  brushing  the  subject  it  is  easy 
to  see  from  whence  came  the  titanic 
powers  which  realized  for  us  such  sub- 
jects as  a  ''Transfiguration"  or  a  ''Day 
of  Judgment."  Not  hard,  moreover,  is 
it  for  us  to  understand  how  classicism 
came  to  be  dominant  in  a  reign  of  Ency- 
clopsedists,  or  that  romanticism  must 
necessarily  be  the  natural  child  of  a  cen- 
tury in  which  sentiment  is  the  ruling 
characteristic.  Given  the  thesis,  the 
illustrations  speak  for  themselves. 

But  to  drop  generalizations  and  come 
to  the  subject  more  closely  at  issue,  I 
should  say  that  this  very  quality  of 
romanticism,  which  I  have  endeavored 
to  prove  characteristic  of  our  day,  is  one 
strikingly  obvious  in  the  work  we  are 
about  to  consider.  No  one,  of  course, 
will  deny  that  Mr.  Onslow  Ford  is  a 
realist.     In  him,  obviously,  we  have  one 
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who  will  have  naught  to  say  to  the  more 
smug  and  tripping  graces.  Unknown 
and  unseen  are  for  him  the  mere  surface 
beauty  of  things.  In  him  we  have  done, 
and  done  finally,  with  all  the  staler 
classic  conventions.  Of  what  Mr.  D.  S. 
MacCoU  calls  "the  fine  Olympian  bluflf," 
underlying  academicism,  we  find  in  his 
work  hardly  any  trace  at  all.  The  senti- 
ment which  is  writ  large  on  all  Mr.Ford's 
finest  imaginative  pieces — and  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  imaginative  side  of  the  sculp- 
tor's talent  I  propose  to  consider — is 
composed  of  more  modem  material.  Of 
sterner  stuff  I  do  not  say  it  is  made,  for 
Mr.  Onslow  Ford's  art  is  essentially 
more  poetic  and  suggestive  than  heroic, 
after  tiie  manner  of  the  Olympians.  His 
muse  is  shy  and  captivating  rather  than 
noisily  self-assertive.  She  calls  to  us 
rather  with  the  plaint  of  a  song  sung  at 
evening,  than  with  the  blast  of  trumpet 
or  clarion. 

Yet  audacious  on  certain  lines  we  know 
the  sculptor  has  more  than  once  proved 
himself  to  be.  The  Zeitgeist  witti  him 
is  no  mere  name.  It  is  a  living  and 
moving  spirit.  In  a  word,  he  is  a  child 
of  the  century  in  his  attempt  to  make  a 
nearer  approach,  to  get  closer  to  the 
great  realities.  We  have  only  to  look 
to  it  to  see  that  there  is  not  a  single  piece 
of  imaginative  work  that  he  has  given 
us  but  confesses  the  modem  mind. 
For  in  all  Mr.  Onslow  Ford's  realism — 
and  he  has  been  roundly  accused  of  being 
an  unbending  realist — there  is  a  charm 
which  is  largely  a  spiritual  one.  His 
attitude  to  art  and  life,  if  I  may  venture 
for  a  moment  to  interpret  it,  would  seem 
to  be  one  of  awe,  even  of  solicitude. 
With  the  dashing  impromptu,  so  dear  to 
the  dilettante  and  the  amateur,  he  will 
have  no  sort  of  parlance.  An  occasional 
tussle  with  the  clay  the  sculptor  may 
now  and  again  permit  himself  as  an 
exercise  (the  portrait  bust  of  M.  Dag- 
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nan-Bonveret  in  a  recent  Academy,  for 
instance,  is  the  work  of  a  single  sit- 
ting), but  for  the  most  part  the  facile 
does  not  appeal  to  him.  Of  mere 
cleverness  he  has  no  opinion  at  all. 
What  Mr.  Onslow  Ford  gives  ns  in  his 
most  characteristic  efforts  is  wrung  from 
him  with  toil  and  anguish.  I  think  I  am 
understating  the  case  in  saying  that  the 
model  who  sat  for  the  second  of  the 
young  girPs  heads  the  sculptor  has 
called  '*A  Study, *'  and  which,  in  its 
reserve,  dignity,  and  grace  recalls  the 
manner  of  Donatello,  posed  to  the  artist 
for  over  thirty  days.  The  mere  record 
of  such  sustained  labor  may  seem  unim- 
portant to  a  public  which  concerns  itself 
more  with  results  than  with  methods; 
but  if  the  statement  proves  nothing  else, 
it  at  least  proves  that  there  is  no  short 
cut,  no  royal  road  for  Mr.  Ford  in  the 
art  of  which  he  is  already  one  of  the 
chief  exponents. 

On  the  other  hand,  do  you  see  what 
you  consider  to  be  a  blemish — a  perhaps 
too  audacious  streak  of  naturalism  in 
this,  that,  or  the  other  of  the  sculptor's 
finished  conceptions?  In  coming  to 
detail,  do  you  suggest  that  an  ankle  is 
thick,  a  knee  pointed,  that  the  arm  of 
some  female  figure  is  wantonly  and 
gratuitously  thin?  If  you  do  so  in  the 
artist's  hearing  he  will  smile.  The 
beauty  thkt  he  conceives  of,  and  the 
beauty  he  would  make  you  realize,  is 
sometiiing,  I  take  it,  more  subtile  than 
can  be  caught  in  the  mere  outward,  or 
surface,  presentment.  If  the  sculptor 
gives  you  his  conception  of  youth,  such 
as  he  has  given  us  in  his  statuette  en- 
titled *  Tolly,"  and  his  more  important 
figure  called  **Echo,"  he  gives  it  you 
with  no  manner  of  subterfuge  or  apol- 
ogy. Youth  is  so  beautiful  to  him  that 
he  will  have  you  love  it  with  all  its  im- 
perfections on  its  head.  And  is  there 
not  more  than  a  little  to  be  said  for  the 
artist's  attitude!  Depend  upon  it  there 
is.  The  angularity  of  youth  is  just  as 
much  an  integral  part  of  it  as  is  its  elu- 
sive grace,  its  impulsive  joyousness. 
Take  away  the  one  for  convention's 
sake,  and  assuredly  you  lose  some  sug 


gestion  of  the  other.  *  *True  art  is  truth, ' ' 
says  the  Spartan  proverb. 

It  is,  then,  Mr.  Onslow  Ford's  relent- 
less fidelity  to  nature  which  is  at  once 
his  chief  merit  and  his  bane.  It  is  his 
scorn  of  petty  subterfuge,  his  devotion 
to  actualities,  which  has  gained  him  his 
severest  criticisms.  They  were,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  thrown  broadcast  at  that 
finest  effort  of  his  hand,  his  monument 
to  the  poet  Shelley.  But  what  is  criti- 
cism, even  when  it  thunders  from  the 
columns  of  a  portentous  daily  paper,  but 
an  opinion,  and  the  opinion,  moreover, 
of  a  single  expert?  The  critic,  who,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  first  and  fore- 
most an  artist  in  words,  is  competent 
enough  to  understand  a  sculptor's  theme, 
but  how  often  does  he  actually  realize 
the  inexorable  technical  limitations  and 
restrictions  which  make  each  sister  art  a 
law  unto  itself  ?  The  protest  might  seem 
superfluous,  a  vain  beating  of  the  air, 
had  not  one  of  our  foremost  art  critics 
actually  taken  unto  himself  to  deplore 
Shelley's  nudity,  and  one  of  our  most 
delightful  essayists  showered  anathemas 
on  the  sculptor  for  choosing  to  represent 
the  great  poet  in  death  rather  than  in 
life. 

Both  criticisms  surely  arise  from  a 
misconception  of  Mr.  Onslow  Ford's  art. 
I  do  not  say  such  writers  fail  to  compre- 
hend the  sculptor's  aims,  but  they  obvi- 
ously ignore  his  means.  Had  Shelley 
been  represented  alive,  there  was  clearly 
nothing  for  Mr.  Ford  but  to  represent 
him  in  his  habit  as  he  lived.  And  the 
habit  in  which  he  lived  was  in  all  essen- 
tials as  disfiguring,  as  wholly  impracti- 
cable, from  the  sculptor's  point  of  view, 
as  is  the  costume  worn  to-day  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Carlton  Club.  Who  was  it 
said  that  fashion  was  so  ugly  a  thing  we 
had  to  change  it  every  month?  The 
stove-pipe  hat  and  the  trouser  are  ugly, 
but  they  have  lasted  a  hundred  years. 
Where  would,  then,  have  been  the  maj- 
esty, the  pathos,  the  wild  abandon  of 
Mr.  Ford's  stirring  conception  of  the 
matchless,  the  deathless  bard?  What 
cannot  be  forgotten  is  that  in  Shelley 
we  commemorate  not  a  man  but  an  in- 
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spired  singer;  and  again,  not  so  much 
even  an  inspired  singer,  as  in  some  sort 
the  abstract  embodiment  of  a  great  race's 
highest  and  noblest  aspirations. 
Depicted  as  he  is  in  the  Oxford  monu- 
ment—nude,  lifeless,  but  heroically 
beautiful  as  he  lies  done  to  death  on  the 
tragic  shores  of  Viareggio,  we  have 
some  just  indication,  some  adequate 
presentment,  of  the  stormy  and  passion- 
ate life  which  ended  there.  Erratic, 
noble,  irrational,  torn  with  a  hundred 
aspirations,  the  slave  now  of  a  tempestu- 
ous revolt,  now  of  a  haunting  melan- 
choly, how  could  the  exile  have  been 
refashioned  for  us  in  any  of  the  ordinary 
and  conventional  aspects  of  life,  or  gar- 
mented in  breeches  and  choker?  The 
thing  would  be  impossible.  Imagination 
revolts  at  the  prospect.  And  this  the 
sculptor  divined.  An  artist  is  wiser 
than  his  critics. 

There  is  much  the  same  spontaneity, 
the  same  genius  for  selection,  shown  in 
the  sculptor's  subsequent  work,  **Ap- 
plause,"  which  saw  the  light  in  1893,  and 
the  **Echo,''  which  was  exhibited  in  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1895.  I  do  not  know 
if  one  or  the  other  work  earned  Mr. 
Onslow  Ford  the  kudos  gained  by  the 
Shelley  memorial  (for,  after  all,  the  dis- 
sentient voices  I  have  mentioned  were 
but  faint  voices  in  the  chorus  of  all  but 
universal  praise),  but  they  botii  showed 
the  author's  cunning  of  hand,  the  same 
strain  of  what  1  may  call  fantasy  in  the 
midst  of  realism,  the  same  high  creative 
qualities.  In  the  smaller  work,  ** Ap- 
plause," Mr.  Onslow  Ford  essayed  the 
experiment  of  introducing  not  only 
colored  metals  but  colored  stones  into 
the  decorative  scheme  of  his  work,  and 
essayed  it  with  complete  success.  Never, 
perhaps,  have  the  particular  verdigris 
tones  so  often  affected  by  the  sculptor  in 
his  bronzes  been  seen  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  in  this  especial  instance,  where 
they  are  nicely  contrasted  with  various 
silver  accessories  and  a  singularly  grace- 
ful brass  column  which  supports  the 
crouching  figure.  But,  fascinating  and 
deftly  suggestive  as  is  the  * 'Applause" 
of  one  side  of  the  sculptor's  talent,  it 


**  Folly" 

cannot  be  said  so  entirely  to  represent 
the  trend  of  his  imaginative  forces  as 
does  the  more  serious  effort  called 
''Echo."  For  here,  as  in  the  Shelley 
essay,  we  come  face  to  face  with  what  is 
at  once  special  and  individual  in  its  cre- 
ator. Indeed,  shorn  as  the  **Echo"  is 
of  the  ornate  accessories  which  in  some 
eyes  detract  from  the  simple,  passionate 
abandon  of  the  Shelley  figure,  the 
"Echo"  remains  the  most  definite  utter- 
ance, the  most  complete  expression  of 
the  sculptor's  genius  which  he  has 
hitherto  given  to  the  world.  On  the  one 
hand  a  searching  and  learned  study  of  the 
nude,  on  the  other  an  exquisite  embodi- 
ment of  all  that  is  fugitive  and  elusive  in 
the  beauty  of  a  young  girl,  the  work 
stands  as  a  final  monument  to  that 
ideality  which  may  be  expressed  by  an 
artist  when  he  is  capable  of  linking  fan- 
tasy with  the  better  sort  of  naturalism. 
No  words  can  describe  the  grace  of 
such  a  conception,  no  words  convey  the 
sense  of  rhythmic  gesture  in  the  uplifted 
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arms,  the  spell  cast  by  the  exaltation  of 
the  arrested  attitude,  the  abandonment 
of  the  dream-like  pose.  Eerie,  wraith- 
like, alluring,  who  shall  speak  of  a  charm 
intangible  as  the  stuff  that  dreams  are 
made  of,  of  a  motive  reverberating  as  a 
cadence,  haunting  as  a  tale  that  is  told? 
.  To  put  the  thing  in  a  hut-shell,  it  is 
possible  to  describe  a  talent,  but  not  a 
statue.  The  genesis  of  a  talent  comes 
well  within  the  range  of  things  describ- 
able  and  discussable,  not  so  a  work  of 
art  in  the  round.     There  is  little  room 


'Applause" 


for  argument  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
statue.  If  there  is  anything  in  the 
statue  and  there  is  anything  in  the  spec- 
tator, he  simply  comes,  sees,  and  is  con- 
quered by  it.  Yet  at  bottom  it  is  this 
very  art,  the  art  which  has  the  supreme 
faculty  of  appealing  to  the  imagination, 
which  we  think  worth  discussing  at  all. 
The  merely  pretty  is  never  criticized. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  Mr.  Onslow 
Ford's  '*Polly,"  his  first  excursion  into 
imaginative  fields,  would  hardly  have 
made  the  stir  it  undoubtedly  did.  That 
a  tiny  statuette,  making  no  outward  bid 
for  popularity  on  the  score  of  any  of  the 
usual  accepted  standards  of  beauty,  and 
the  output  of  an  all  but  unknown  man, 
should  have  instantly  made  the  fortune 
of  its  creator,  seems,  at  the  first  blush 
an  unprecedented  thing.  Yet  the 
* 'Polly"  was  at  once  acclaimed.  It  re- 
ceived an  honorable  mention  in  Paris. 
It  was  bought  by  the  Chantrey  Pund. 

Personally,  the  sole  and  only  quarrel 
1  have  with  its  author  is  a  quarrel  with 
its  name.  Was  **Polly,''  as  we  realize 
her,  ever  a  denizen  of  tiie  woods  or  did 
she  ever  allure  us  with  so  wild  and  elfin 
a  grace?  No.  Wayward  and  irrespon- 
sive we  know  her  to  be,  but  in  Mr.  Ons- 
low Pord's  creation  there  breathes  the 
old  cry  of  the  forest:  his  **Polly'*  is  a 
sprite,  a  pixie,  a  creature  of  the  glades, 
and  lures  us  into  primaeval  fastnesses. 
As  *  Tolly,"  it  is  true,  I  give  her  hand- 
some lip  service ;  but  as  a  dryad,  a  spirit 
of  the  virgin  forest,  1  would  make  her 
my  humble  oblations,  offering  milk,  oil, 
and  honey,  even  the  sacrificial  goat. 

More  important,  however,  than  a 
name,  is  the  fact  that  *  Tolly"  was 
a  hardy  progenitor.  The  mother  of  a 
famous  brood,  in  truth,  she  proved  her- 
self to  be,  for  ** Peace,"  the  two  busts 
called  * 'Studies,"  the  one  exhibited  in 
1891  and  the  other  a  few  years  later,  the 
Maharajah  of  Durburgah's  commission, 
the  statues  called  ''Dance"  and  "Music," 
"The  Singer,"  and  the  "Shelley,"  are 
all  obviously  her  natural  offspring,  as 
the  "Applause"  and  the  "Echo"  are  no 
less  her  legitimate  descendants. 

To  the   sculptor,  I  understand,  this 
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sum  of  his  imaginative  work  seems 
lamentably  short.  In  very  truth  the 
public,  or  more  strictly  speaking,  that 
numerically  modest  portion  of  it  that 
may  be  said  to  love  sculpture,  wishes  it 
at  least  double  the  length.  But  the  hap- 
piest circumstances  have  their  draw- 
backs; the  obvious  one  in  Mr.  Onslow 
Ford's  branch  of  art  being  that  the  suc- 
cessful sculptor  is  constantly  hemmed  in 
with  importunate  commissions,  and  with 
patrons  who  will  not  take  a  nay. 

When  he  is  wearied  with  the  conten- 
tions of  committees,  button-holed  and 
badgered  I  by  subscribers  to  memorials, 
and  otherwise  obstructed  and  hemmed 
in  with  the  harassing  objections  of 
Boards,  it  is  his  habit  to  return  to  his 
studio  and  give  himself  what  he  calls  in 
his  own  phrase  '*a  little  commission." 
In  these  felicitous  moments  such  neigh- 
bors of  Mr.  Ford's  as  Mr.  Alma  Tadema 
and  Mr.  Briton  Rivifere  have  been  done 
into  marble  and  bronze.  Mr.  Orchard- 
son  has  no  less  served  as  a  relaxation  to 
his  brother  artist  while  Mr.  Arthur 
Hacker,  Mr.  Corbet,  and  Mr.  Herkomer 
have  been  '^busted'*  on  the  same  grace- 
ful understanding,  the  same  enjoyable 
conditions. 

Yet,  interesting  as  this)  portrait  series 
of  contemporary  artists  is' — and  it  prom- 
ises as  time  goes  on  to  rival  Mr.  Watts' 
famous  gallery  of  contemporary  poets — 
I  would  give  them  all,  the  whole  posse 
of  celebrities,  the  complete  bunch  of 
Royal  Academicians,  for  one  of  Mr. 
Onslow  Ford's  ideal  heads. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  For  if 
the  foregoing  suggestions  mean  any- 
thing, they  mean  that  it  is  first  and  fore- 
most on  his  poetic  side  that  Mr.  Onslow 
Ford  has  proved  himself  his  own  man. 
It  was  in  the  spontaneity  of  his  ideal 
creations  that  the  sculptor  first  realized 
himself,  and  the  great  public  first  real- 
ized him.  Is  it  not  by  the  '*Folly,"  the 
'^Shelley,"  and  the  ^*Echo"  that  their 
creator  will  ultimately  live?  If  the 
artist's  admirers,  then,  could  have  their 
own  way  they  would  doubtless  wean 
Mr.  Onslow  Ford  once  for  all  from  the 
ponderous    problems    of     representing 


'*Thb  Egyptian  Sinqib" 

frock-coated  and  be-trousered  citizens  in 
clay.  What  artist's  heart,  in  sooth, 
could  ever  be  in  the  work,  and  what 
meed  of  success  is  likely  to  be  his?  Of 
course,  when  I  speak  of  success  I  do  not 
allude  to  a  mere  world's  applause,  or  to 
the  remuneration  (however  substantial) 
which  the  portrayal  of  frock-coated  dig- 
nitaries certainly  brings.  Happily  irre- 
sponsible, an  artist's  admirers  have  not 
to  consider  the  material  side  of  the  art 
problem.  Nevertheless,  and  with  all 
due  allowances  for  that  material  side,  I 
trust  that  when  Mr.  Onslow  Ford  thinks 
of  giving  himself  another  commission  it 
will  be  for  another  ''study,"  for  another 
excursion  into  the  ideal.  For  in  nothing 
else,  and  in  no  other  way,  can  he  so  well 
express  the  delicacy,  refinement,  and 
reserve  which  is  the  hall-mark  of  his 
poetic  genius,  a  hall-mark,  by-the-by, 
which  might  stand  for  another  name  for 
style.     The  mention  of  this  important 
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attribute  reminds  me  of  another  quality 
which  Mr.  Ford  possesses  in  a  marked 
degree — I  mean  the  special  quality  that 
the  learned  call  color  in  a  work  in  the 
round.  The  term,  which  may  seem 
somewhat  confusing  to  the  uninitiated,  is 
in  reality  one  full  of  significance.  It 
implies,  to  begin  with,  that  the  sculptor 
is  not  only  a  stylist,  but  has  learned  the 
rare  art  of  leaving  out,  a  knack  which, 
as  a  recent  critic  has  pointed  out,  is  only 
gained  by  **a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  art  of  putting  in."  A  sculptor  who 
states  essential  facts  and  leaves  the  more 
mundane  trivialities  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves may  be  said   to  possess  color. 


Breadth,  balance,  and  the  rare  gift  of 
appealing  to  the  imagination  of  the  spec- 
tator, are  no  less  in<fication8  of  the  qual- 
ity I  am  attempting  to  indicate.  A  se- 
vere simplicity  and  an  engaging  way- 
wardness imply  color  in  the  plastic  arts. 
Mr.  Onslow  Ford's  early  work  "Folly'' 
has  this  happy  attribute,  so  has  his  poetic 
creation  **Echo,"  so  has  his  recent  bust 
of  her  majesty  the  queen.  I  mention 
these  three  works,  as  they  may  be  said 
to  stand  for  the  three  periods  of  the 
artist's  manner,  while  they  equally  illus- 
trate the  truth  that  the  decorative  ele- 
ment in  sculpture  is  in  no  way  opposed 
to  the  nobler  sort  of  realism. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 

BY  OLIVER  COLEMAN 

Author  of  "  Successful  Houses  ** 


ORNATE  MANTELPIECES 

THIRTY  years  ago  there  was  to 
be  seen  only  one  kind  of  mantel- 
piece. It  was  of  marble,  white, 
black,  gray,  or  variegated,  and 
generally  speaking  it  did  its  utmost  to 
complete  the  tomb-like  aspect  of  the 
room.  Cold,  nndecorative,  and  fune- 
real, the  hearth  became  under  this 
gloomy  suzerainty  anything  but  what 
it  should  be — ^the  very  heart  of  the  house 
or  room,  from  the  warm  influence  of 
which  a  kindly  spirit  and  all  that  makes 
for  family  life  and  friendly  association, 
should  radiate  to  all  who  come  in  contact 
with  the  light  of  the  blazing  logs.  The 
marble  mantels  fell  into  disrepute  only 
to  be  succeeded  by  what  were  known  as 
Eastlake,  and  later  by  Queen  Anne 
mantels.  In  these  there  was  a  towering 
structure  of  wood  with  innumerable  lit- 
tle brackets,  shelves,  and  closets,  upon 
each  of  which  fashion  decreed  a  vase, 
cup,  or  * 'plaque' '  should  be  exhibited. 
These  were  very  frightful  in  appearance, 
to  be  sure ;  not  so  gloomy  as  the  marble, 
but  infinitely  more  ugly.  Then  came 
the  colonial  revival,  which  in  its  early 


stages  stuck  close  to  traditions,  and  being 
only  manipulated  by  studious  architects, 
gave  us  fine,  simple,  and  hospitable 
mantles  and  fireplaces.  But  even  these 
have  fallen  into  grievous  ways  of  late, 
and  by  the  combination  in  one  mantel  of 
all  the  decorative  features  found  in 
twenty  old  ones,  are  evolved  designs  lit- 
tle better  than  those  of  the  Queen  Anne 
type.  It  is  the  same  old  story  of  the 
irresponsible  designer.  He  has  paper 
and  pencil  directly  at  hand,  and  there  is 
a  terrible  temptation  to  fill  in  all  vacant 
spaces  in  the  paper  with  ornament  of 
some  kind.  He  forgets  the  grain  of  the 
wood,  the  flat  panel  of  even  paint,  and 
the  beauty  of  flat  spaces.  He  designs  on 
paper  instead  of  in  the  material,  and 
there  are  few  of  his  kind  who  can  re- 
strain themselves. 

«  «  «  « 

A   SIMPLE   FIREPLACE 

Take,  for  example,  the  simple,  little 
fireplace  illustrated.  This  was  made 
by  a  man  of  the  old-fashioned  type, 
not  designed  at  all,  perhaps  one  will 
say — it  ''just  growed'*  perhaps ;  but  what 
could  be  more  pleasing!     The  fireplace 
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is  of  just  the  correct  proportions,  the     prise.     These  associations  should  take  a 
border  of  tiles  gives  a  note  of  color,  and     given  number  of  memberships  in  the 
then  above  are  the  simple  but  dignified     preservation  societies  in  their  own  name, 
panels.     There  is  no  shelf,  and  so  no     and  canvass  to  secure  as  many  more 
danger  of  feeling  that  it  ought  to  be     memberships  among  their  own  numbers 
crowded    with    jim-cracks.     There   are     as    possible.     New  England  and  New 
to  me  several  good  ideas  to  be  gleaned     York  are  already  well  started,  but  all  of 
from  this  old  hearth  for  the  man  about     the  old  thirteen  states  have  battle-fields 
to  build,  and  an  exact  reproduction  in  a     and  historic  buildings  which  need  im- 
dining-room  would  not  be  at  all  amiss,     mediate  action.     Louisiana  is  full  of  the 
Of  course  a  narrow  shelf 
or  ledge  might  be  added 
without  in, any  way  in- 
juring   the    whole,   but 
don't  allow  it  to  go  on 
a  draughting  board,  for 
the  simplicity   of  the 
long  panel  will  surely 
be  too  much  for  your 
designer,  and  he  will 
proceed  to  decorate  it 
with  a  carved  dragon  or 
a  hard  putty  wreath  or 
festoon. 

♦  ♦  >|e 

HISTORICAL  MONUMENTS 

In  connection  with 
the  old  house  at  Guil- 
ford, I  mentioned  a  so- 
ciety in  New  York  as 
flourishing  which  has, 
since  writing  last  month, 
been  incorporated  by 
an  act  of  the  New 
York  legislature  as  the 
** American    Scenic  and 

Historical    Preservation  A  Fibbplacb,  Showing  the  Beauty  op  Flat  Spaces 

Society.''     With  this 

change  the  association  ceases  to  be  a  remnants  of  romance  and  past  history, 
local  organization,  and  is  preparing  to  Illinois  has  spots  to  be  preserved  in  con- 
broaden  its  activity  to  include  all  of  the  nection  with  Father  Marquette  and  Sieur 
country.  That  there  is  ample  oppor-  de  la  Salle;  Texas  its  records  of  Sam 
tunity  for  work,  and  that  immediately,  Houston  and  Davy  Crockett.  This  is, 
is  patent  to  every  one.  As  I  said  last  therefore,  no  narrow  or  provincial  enter- 
month,  we  are  a  very  hard  nation  to  prise,  but  one  which  should  appeal  to  all 
which  to  preach  sentiment  when  there  is  Americans,  to  use  a  favorite  expression 
'•business''  ringing  in  the  other  ear ;  and  of  stump  oratory,  **from  Maine  to  Ore- 
yet  our  various  patriotic  societies — Sons     gon." 

and  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  so-  Here  in  New  York  the  society  has 
cieties  of  the  Cincinnati,  Colonial  Wars,  already  taken  charge  of  Stony  Point, 
and  Loyal  Legion— all  must  be  expected  which  is  being  improved  by  the  state, 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  this  enter-     The  city,  by  reason  of  the  society's  ef- 
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forts,  has  pnrchased  the  Jumel  Mansion 
near  High  Bridge,  which  is  full  of  asso- 
ciation with  Washington,  and  in  the 
parlors  of  which  Aaron  Burr  was  mar- 
ried. The  Interstate  Park  Commission 
is  another  result  of  the  society's  efforts. 
This  is  an  effort  now  bidding  fair  to  be 
successful,  to  preserve  for  posterity  the 
Palisades.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known,  but  they  were  in  a  fair  way  to 
have  been  leveled  to  the  plains  by  quar- 
rymen.  The  battle-fields  about  Lake 
George,  and  the  preservation  of  the  ruins 
of  the  fort  at  Crown  Point,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  preserved  and  most  impress- 
ive relics  of  the  Revolution  and  Colonel 
Ethan  Allen,  are  also  matters  they  have 
at  present  much  at  heart.  Mr.  E.  H.  Hall , 
whose  office  is  in  the  Tribune  Building, 
New  York  City,  is  secretary,  and  will  be 
glad  to  answer  inquiries  as  to  the  for- 
mation of  auxiliary  societies,  or  about 
membership  in  the  national  society. 

«  «  4c  * 

A  SAILORS'   DINING-ROOM 

The  new  dining-room  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  is  a  very  successful  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  atmosphere  of  the  sea. 
The  dining-room  is  made  to  represent 
one  deck  of  an  old  '^three-decker.*' 
The  low  ceiling  with  beams  overhead, 
and  the  type  of  furniture  and  decora- 
tions all  tend  to  carry  out  the  semblance 
perfectly. 

The  architect  has  not  gone  to  the 
length  of  providing  a  movable  flow 
which  is  able  to  ''rock  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  deep,'*  but  this  is  a  sensation  that 
many  of  the  diners  will  be  able  to  im- 
agine for  themselves  with  little  difficulty. 
♦  ♦  «  « 

THE  POINT  OF  VIEW 

A  friend  of  mine  was  having  some 
work  done  recently  by  an  old  carpenter, 
an  Englishman,  whom  she  engaged  in 
conversation  about  the  old  country. 
He  spoke  of  the  way  he  lived  in  his  na- 
tive town,  and  said  that  the  furniture 
was  very  rough — some  three  hundred 
years  old — and  black  oak.  My  friend 
grew  very  enthusiastic  about  it  as  he  de- 
scribed lie  carving,  and  the  three  hun- 


dred years  of  waxing  that  had  brought 
out  the  subdued  luster.  The  man  did 
not  follow  her  enthusiasm,  and  said, 
"Well,  whether  one  likes  that  sort  of 
thing  depends  on  the  point  of  viewi 
Miss.  Now,  we  can't  live  in  this  coun- 
try as  we  did  in  the  old,  and  we  can't 
have  the  same  things.  My  wife  only  the 
other  day  bought  four  or  five  gilt  chairs 
for  our  parlor.  She  wanted  them,  and 
what  could  I  do — the  soul  must  be  fed." 
Think  of  it,  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous,  but  there  is  one  substantial 
satisfaction  in  it  all.  The  gilt  chairs 
will  not  be  in  evidence  three  hundred 
years  from  now ;  of  this  we  can  be  abso- 
lutely sure. 

Gleaning  Hardwood  Floors 

Floors  that  have  been  finished  in  shellac 
should  be  kept  clean,  says  the  National 
Builder,  by  thoroughly  brushing  off  the  dust 
with  a  soft  hair  or  feather  brush,  or  by  wiping 
with  a  cloth  of  soft  texture.  If  the  cloth  is 
slightly  moist  the  dust  will  adhere  to  it  more 
reiulily,  but  wipe  with  a  dry  cloth  afterward. 
If  any  dirt  that  will  not  wipe  off  with  a  moist 
cloth  should  be  deposited  on  the  floor,  wash  it 
off  thoroughly  with  clean  (not  hot)  water, 
using  soap  if  necessary,  which  also  cleanse  off 
with  water  as  quickly  as  possible  and  wipe  dry. 

When  the  face  of  the  floor  begins  to  look 
worn  and  shabby,  after  cleansing  off  the  dirt 
and  wiping  dry,  if  water  has  been  used,  rub 
the  surface  all  over  nicely  with  a  mixture  two- 
thirds  turpentine  and  one-third  raw  linseed  oil. 
To  do  this  saturate  a  soft  cloth  of  any  kind 
with  the  mixture,  ring  it  out  half  dr>-,  and  rub 
the  floor  with  it  evenly.  Do  not  use  the  oil  so 
freely  as  to  leave  it  standing  on  the  surface  to 
catch  dust.  To  prevent  this  wipe  off  with  a 
clean,  dry  clotJi.  After  the  shellac  is  worn 
down  to  the  surface  of  the  wood,  sandpaper  it 
all  over  evenly  with  a  No.  1  sandpaper,  am 
give  it  another  coat  of  shellac,  after  which  con- 
tinue to  keep  as  before. 

Floors  finished  in  plain  oil  only  should  be 
kept  in  the  same  manner  as  above,  more  soap 
and  water  being  required,  and  more  frequent 
rubbing  with  the  mixture  of  turpentine  and 
linseed  oil  spoken  of  above. 

Waxed  floors  can  be  cleansed  by  washing  off 
thoroughly  with  turpentine  and  benzine,  after 
which  they  can  be  rewaxed  if  desired. 

Floors  finished  in  **hard  oil**  should  be  kept 
like  floors  finished  with  shellac. 

A  maple  fioor  for  a  kitchen  that  has  not  been 
finished  in  wax  or  oil  is  best  taken  care  of  by 
being  scrubbed  or  rubbed  with  any  of  the  scour- 
ing preparations  now  in  the  market  for  that 
purpose. 
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HISTORIC  HOUSES  AND  THEIR  OCCUPANTS— HARDWICK 

HALL* 

BY   SYLVIA   STANTON 


NO  castle  in  England  has  been  the 
center  of  a  more  active  and  gor- 
geous life  than  Hardwick  Hall, 
and  perhaps  no  other  has  kept 
its  character  quite  so  completely  as  this. 
It  was  built  by  the  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  her  initials  carved  in  stone 
are  still  visible  on  the  comer  towers  and 
are  still  planted  in  shrubs  within  the 

♦  The  illustratioiis  are  reprinted  from  an  early  and 
now  rare  number  of  The  House  Beautiful. 

t  Famous  lAdles  of  the  English  Court,  by  Mrs.  Aubrey 
Richardson.    With  eighty-three   illustrations     "*  ' 


and  New  York :  Herbert  8.  Stone  &  Co.  1  vol. 


Chicago 
8vo.  $2.50. 


forecourt.  Bess  of  Hardwick  was  one 
of  the  most  famous  women  of  her  time 
and  quite  as  masterful  in  her  way  as 
Queen  Elizabeth  herself.  Mrs.  Aubrey 
Richardson  described  her  vividly  in  her 
book  about  *' Famous  Ladies  of  the  Eng- 
lish Court. ' '  t  *  'The  social  developments 
of  recent  years,"  she  writes,  ''encourage 
a  widespread  luxury  and  promote  a  cer- 
tain grandeur,  hitherto  hardly  attained 
to,  but  they  do  not  minister  to  isolated 
personal  magnificence.  And  magnifi- 
cent Bess  was !  Her  craving  for  owner- 
ship,  her  greed  of   gold,   her  jealous 
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endeavors  to  outdo,  in  splendor  of  abode 
and  style  of  living,  her  contemporaries 
and  associates,  point  to  her  possession  of 
the  wider  vanities  which  have  often 
enough  distinguished  great  noblemen 
and  ministers  of  state,  but  have  rarely 
immortalized  women.'* 

She  had  little  personal  vanity,  but  she 
was  possessed  of  enormous  ambition  and 
had  the  rare  power  of  managing  people. 
At  each  crisis  in  her  life  she  knew  what 
she  wanted  and  she  secured  it.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  plain  John  Hardwiok, 
but  at  fourteen  years  of  age  she  went  to 
London  to  visit  a  relative,  Lady  Zouch. 
In  the  house  was  another  guest,  Robert 
Barlow,  who  was  one  of  the  richest  young 
men  in  the  county  of  Derby,  but  was, 
unfortunately,  suffering  from  a  very  seri- 
ous illness.  Bess  of  Hardwick  had  the 
capacity  for  nursing  as  for  everything 
else,  and  she  immediately  took  posses- 
sion of  the  sickroom.  Before  she  left 
it,  Barlow  had  married  her  and  made  a 
will  leaving  his  estates  to  her.  It  was 
not  long  after  this  that  he  died  and  left 
her  to  enjoy  them. 

About  seven  years  later  Bess  was  mar- 
ried again,  this  time  to  Sir  William 
Cavendish,  to  whom  she  seems  to  have 
given  as  much  affection  as  she  could 
give  any  one.  The  three  sons  and  three 
daughters  who  were  bom  to  her  she  was 
ardently  and  consistently  devoted  to 
throughout  her  life.  True-hearted  as 
Cavendish  was,  he  was  no  match  in  ex- 
ecutive ability  to  Bess,  and  in  obedience 
to  her  desire  he  sold  his  estates  in  Suf- 
folk and  began  to  build  a  great  house  at 
Chatsworth.  Little  of  this  edifice  now 
remains.  Bess  was  a  woman  of  tre- 
mendous force,  and  once  she  had  formed 
a  scheme  to  cover  Derbyshire  with  beau- 
tiful residences  which  should  make  her 
famous,  she  began  to  carry  it  out  with 
the  precision  and  ability  of  her  nature. 
Mrs.  Richardson  finds  her  liberal  and 
even  munificent  to  her  equals  and  de- 
pendents, but  says  she  could  never  brook 
the  sharing  of  either  her  wealth  or  her 
authority  with  another.  During  the 
many  years  she  lived  with  Sir  William 
Cavendish  he  never  thwarted  her. 


Yet  she  was  not  satisfied  with  this  ex- 
perience alone ;  she  seems  to  have  had  a 
talent  for  matrimony,  for  the  number  of 
her  husbands  reaches  four,  and  each  one 
was  more  influential  than  the  last. 
While  she  was  the  wife  of  Sir  William 
St.  Lo  she  held  office  at  Court  as  Lady 
of  the  Bedchamber.  Hip  she  ruled  as 
completely  as  the  others.  After  the 
death  of  St.  Lo,  it  is  supposed  that  Bess 
was  cognizant  of  the  marriage  of  Lady 
Catherine  Grey  and  Lord  Hertford,  a 
marriage  which  was  extremely  unpleas- 
ant to  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  queen 
separated  the  two,  and  for  seven  years 
before  her  death  Lady  Catherine  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  The  queen 
seems  to  have  understood  Bess  of  Haixi- 
wick  singularly  well,  as  her  suspicion  of 
her  connivance  in  this  marriage  abun- 
dantly proves.  Yet  she  appreciated  the 
value  of  her  vigor  of  character  and  kept 
her  in  her  train. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  noblemen  in 
the  court  was  George,  the  sixth  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  it  was  he  of  course 
whom  the  magnificent  Bess  selected  for 
her  third  victim  and  finally  married. 
Her  son,  Henry  Cavendish,  married  at 
the  same  time  the  bridegroom's  daugh- 
ter, and  the  earPs  heir  was  united  with 
Mary  Cavendish,  making  a  very  close 
bond  between  the  families.  The  viva- 
city of  the  new  coantjess  and  the  wit  of 
her  conversation  kept  the  earl  at  her 
feet  for  a  time,  but  the  entrance  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots  into  their  household  as  a 
kind  of  political  prisoner,  was  the  be- 
ginning of  strife. 

Bess  was  too  brilliant  in  any  case  to 
be  satisfied  with  domesticity;  she  re- 
quired struggle  and  battle  to  give  her 
wits  play.  The  seductive  beauty  of  Mary 
Stuart  was  not  easy  to  endure  even  to  so 
self-sufficient  a  woman  as  the  countess. 
Yet  her  presence  and  the  resulting 
friendship  between  the  two  again  aroused 
her  but  temporarily  satisfied  ambition. 
To  be  a  friend  of  two  rival  queens  is  no 
easy  task,  but  Bess  set  herself  to  accom- 
plish it.  It  was  natural  that  during  this 
imprisonment  Bess  should  have  ideas 
about  the  possibility  that  Mary  Stuart 
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might  reach  the  throne  and  should  try 
to  make  herself  secure  in  her  favor.  She 
carried  out  her  schemes  in  many  curious 
ways,  attempting  at  the  same  time  to 
retain  the  favor  of  the  queen.  For  a 
while  she  succeeded  in  this,  but  the  hasty 
marriage  of  her  daughter  to  the  young 
Earl  of  Lennox,  the  brother-in-law  of 
the  Scottish  queen,  was  a  severe  strain 
upon  Queen  Elizabeth's  good  temper. 

Even  Bess  found  it  a  difficult  thing  to 
explain,  her  motives  being  not  altogether 
simple,  but  the  upright  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury managed  to  drag  her  out  of  this 
serious  difficulty.  There  were  undoubt- 
edly schemes  for  the  rescue  of  Mary 
Stuart  at  this  time,  and  Bess  knew  more 
of  them  than  she  ever  confessed;  but 
they  came  to  nothing  and  the  honest  earl 
did  his  duty  by  his  royal  mistress  in  spite 
of  his  intriguing  wife.  His  very  up- 
rightness finally  became  exasperating  to 
Bess,  who  always  tried  to  make  the  most 
of  every  advantage,  political  and  finan- 
*cial.  Mrs.  Richardson  says  that  *'as 
gaoler  of  an  important  political  prisoner, 
Shrewsbury  was  in  a  position  to  com- 
mand many  bribes.  And  his  steadfast 
impeccability  grated  upon  his  wife's 
ignoble  nature  like  a  gratuitous  mean- 
ness. It  was  hard  to  forgive  him  for 
being  out  of  pocket  by  his  charge  of  the 
Scottish  queen.  Quarrels  and  argu- 
ments became  very  frequent." 

The  Earl  of  Leicester  tried  to  smooth 
over  and  conceal  these  diflferences  be- 
tween the  two,  but  sooner  or  later  they 
reached  the  ears  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury  thought  it  wise 
to  appear  at  Court  in  person  and  smooth 
them  down.  When  Elizabeth  inquired 
of  her  how  her  prisoner  fared  she  made 
the  famous  answer  which  embroiled  so 
many  unhappy  lives :  ^^Madam,  she  can- 
not do  ill  while  she  is  with  my  husband, 
and  I  begin  to  grow  jealous,  they  are  so 
great  together." 

It  was  a  speech  deliberately  calculated 
to  make  the  queen  desire  to  remove 
Shrewsbury,  and  its  ultimate  effect  was 
to  give  Mary  Stuart  less  gentle  gaolers. 
It  reacted  upon  the  countess  herself  in 
more  ways  than  one,  for  both  the  queen 


and  Mary  Stuart  were  angered  by  it. 
It  is  strange  that  the  most  brilliant  of 
intriguers  generally  falls  by  the  weight 
of  his  own  shrewdness.  Sooner  of  later 
he  overdoes  the  thing. 

Yet  the  mistake  of  Bess  of  Hardwick 
was  not  fatal,  and  in  spite  of  her  sepa- 
ration from  the  earl,  she  maintained  an 
honorable  position  to  the  end  of  her 
days.  Shrewsbury  was  saved  from  the 
misery  of  signing  Mary  Stuai-t's  death 
sentence  by  an  illness,  but  he  was  present 
at  her  execution,  a  fact  which  proves  his 
single-minded  devotion  to  duty  in  the 
care  of  his  prisoner  and  his  loyalty  to 
the  English  queen.  The  later  years  of 
his  life  were  embittered  by  the  coun- 
tess's many  attempts  to  dispossess  him 
of  his  property.  Enormous  lawsuits 
failed  to  accomplish  this  absolutaly,  but 
sooner  or  later  the  end  was  gained  and 
the  property  became  hers.  Here  again 
she  did  what  she  willed  to  do. 

For  seventeen  years  she  lived  a  widow 
and  spent  most  of  this  time  in  raising 
architectural  monuments  to  her  name. 
Hardwick  Hall  is  the  most  beaiU^iful  of 
them  and  the  most  lasting,  but  it  was  by 
no  means  her  only  labor.  If  ever  a 
woman  lived  an  active  life  Bess  was  that 
one,  and  no  one  came  in  contact  with 
her  without  feeling  the  force  of  her  indi- 
viduality and  suffering  from  it.  Even 
her  adored  grandchild,  Arabella  Stuart, 
was  not  always  the  happier  for  her 
favor.  But  King  James  patched  up  a 
peace  between  them  after  one  quarrel, 
and  at  his  hands  the  fortune  of  the 
house  of  Cavendish  was  made.  Hard- 
wick Hall  was  transmitted  eventually  to 
the  first  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  many 
a  happy  and  unhappy  story  has  had  this 
stately  castle  for  a  background. 


It's  very  hard  upon  the  field 

On  which  a  builder  gazes, 
For  brick  and  stone  are  more  to  him 

Than  buttercups  and  daisies. 

He  scares  the  rabbits  with  his  din, 
The  thrushes  and  the  linnets; 

And  all  to  make  a  staring  house 
In  five-and-twenty  minutes. 

EDWARD  VBRRALL  LUCAS. 
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SOME   SUMMER   BULBS,  BOTH   FLOWERING   AND   ORNA- 
MENTAL* 

BY  IDA  D.   BENNETT 
Author  of  "  An  American  Book  of  Oardenlng  *' 


FOR  the  gardener  with  limited 
time  for  the  cultivation  of  flow- 
ers the  summer-flowering  bulbs 
offer  the  maximum  of  effect  with 
the  minimum  of  work.  Especially  is 
this  true  with  the  large-flowered  cannas 
and  gladioli;  the  caladiums,  although 
not — except  in  rare  instances — ^possess- 
ing the  gift  of  bloom,  are  so  ornamental 
and  easily  grown  that  they  should  bear 
an  important  part  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  garden. 

Aside  from  the  ease  of  their  culture, 
the  economy  of  a  fine  collection  of  bulbs 
and  tubers  is  an  item  of  no  small  impor- 
tance, as,  given  safe  winter  quarters,  the 
increase  will  in  a  few  years  easily  stock 
a  large  garden.  The  annual  flower-beds 
must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  constantly 
renewed,  and  if  one  would  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  excellence,  fresh  seeds 
must  be  purchased  each  year.  In  pur- 
chasing new  bulbs  for  a  garden  it  is  best 
to  make  the  main  purchase  of  standard 
and  well-tested  varieties,  adding  as  many 
novelties  as  you  feel  you  can  afford. 
The  advance  in  all  kinds  of  flowers  and 
ornamental  plants  is  so  rapid  that  one 
must  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  keep 
up  with  the  procession.  It  is  seemingly 
but  a  few  years  since  the  common  tall- 
growing  canna  was  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence among  ornamental  plants;  now, 
so  entirely  have  the  French  and  orchid- 
flowered  section  superseded  the  older 
plants,  they  are  only  used  for  back- 
grounds and  where  a  tall-growing  plant 
is  needed  for  a  center,  and  very  rarely 
are  they  used  for  entire  beds,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  bark-leaved,  tropical- 

*Now  ready:  "An  American  Book  of  Gardening,"  bv 
Ida  D.  Bennett.  Illustrated,  8vo,  cloth.  $2.00.  This  is  a 
practical  volume  for  amateur  eardeners.  and  contains 
manv  new  and  useful  features,  giving  information  about 
the  deslgninff  of  gardens,  the  care  of  common  plants,  and 
advice  about  planting,  window-boxes,  and  tne  care  of 
house-plants.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 
publishers,  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co..  Chicago. 


appearing  ones.  The  same  great  for- 
ward strides  may  be  observ^  in  the 
gladioli,  from  the  old  scarlet  varie- 
ties to  the  magnificent  orchid-flowered, 
many -tinted,  and  marked  Ghildsii  and 
Lemoine  seedlings.  So  along  the  en- 
tire range  of  bulbous  plants  the  last 
decade  has  seen  wonderful  advancement. 
Gladioli  offer  the  best  example  for  unit- 
ing ornamental  foliage  effects  with  really 
gorgeous  bloom  of  any  but  the  canna 
section.  Some  of  the  newer  giant  vari- 
eties have  very  broad  and  handsome  foli- 
age, and  the  flowers  are  really  magnifi- 
cent, being  often  seven  and  more  inches 
in  diameter,  and  exquisite  in  form  and 
color,  ranging  from  the  purest  white 
through  shades  of  flesh,  pink,  rose,  yel- 
low, scarlet,  cherry,  cai^dinal,  blood-red, 
maroon,  slate,  and  even  blue  and  black 
shades. 

GROUPING  OP  GLADIOLI 

To  give  the  best  effect  gladioli  should 
be  grown  in  large  clumps  of  from  fifty 
to  two  or  three  hundred,  as  only  by 
this  massing  of  color  can  they  be  seen  at 
their  best.  Different  shades  of  one 
color  or  all  colors  mixed  may  be  ar- 
ranged as  one's  individual  taste  may 
incline  or  the  available  bulbs  admit.  A 
good  way  is  to  commence  with  one  or 
two  shades,  adding  to  them  from  year  to 
year;  and  by  keeping  the  varieties  care- 
fully labeled,  fine  color  effects  may  be 
secured.  Gladioli  delight  in  a  rich 
mucky  or  humus  loam;  that  is,  a  loam 
well  mixed  with  leaf- mold  humus  or 
marsh-muck  earth.  The  soil  should 
be  made  as  deep  as  possible.  In  Hol- 
land, where  the  growing  of  bulbs  is  one 
of  the  principal  indus&ies,  the  ground 
is  dug  from  three  to  four  feet  deep,  and 
in  this  country  much  finer  bulbs  of  all 
kinds  would  be  produced  if  the  soil  were 
worked  at  least  two  feet  every  spring. 
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But  in  this  connection  I  would  caution 
against  the  too  common  practice  of  turn- 
ing the  soil  upside  down,  as  is  the  uni- 
versal custom,  and  leaving  all  the  poor 
soil  on  top  where  the  roots  of  the  tender 
plants  must  suffer  for  nourishment 
before  they  can  reach  the  better  soil 
lower  down. 

In  preparing  a  bed  of  deep  soil, 
the  top  soil,  down  to  a  depth  where 
the  poorer  subsoil  begins,  should  be 
laid  to  one  side  and  the  lower  soil  well 
worked  and  mixed  with  a  liberal  amount 
of  old  well-rotted  manure  and  the  sur- 
face soil  returned;  or  the  surface  soil 
may  be  laid  to  one  side  and  the  sub- 
soil carted  away  and  the  surface  soil 
returned  to  the  bed  well  mixed  with  old 
manure,  and  the  bed  filled  up  with  leaf- 
mold  or  muck  from  the  marsh.  If  this 
latter  method  is  used,  the  ground  will 
need  to  be  dug  the  fall  before,  that  the 
frost  of  winter  may  subdue  it  and  render 
it  tractable,  as  if  freshly  dug  it  is  lumpy 
and  dries  into  hard  lumps  when  exposed 
to  the  air.  A  bed  prepared  in  this  man- 
ner will  be  cool  and  moist  at  all  times 
and  will  grow  anything,  and  especially 
cannas,  caladiums,  musas,  etc.,  to  perfec- 
tion. 

THE  time   for  planting 

Gladioli  should  be  planted  as  early 
as  can  safely  be  done.  If  the  exact  time 
of  freedom  from  frost  is  known,  it  will 
be  safe  to  plant  them  enough  in  advance 
of  this  to  admit  of  their  getting  up  by 
the  time  all  danger  of  frost  is  passed. 
Before  planting,  remove  the  outside  dry 
skin  and  all  dead  roots,  and  plant  at 
least  eight  or  ten  inches  deep.  Bulbs 
planted  as  deep  as  that  will  stand  both 
frost  and  dry  hot  weather  better  than 
more  shallow-planted  bulbs,  and  will  not 
need  staking,  which  is  a  very  important 
consideration,  as  staking  gladioli,  or  any 
other  plant,  is  a  tedious  operation,  and 
the  effect  always  more  or  less  unsightly; 
so,  if  for  no  other  reason,  they  should  be 
planted  deep. 

Do  not  let  the  gladioli  bed  suffer  at 
any  time  for  water,  and  after  the  flower- 
buds  appear  it  will  be  well  to  give  a 


weekly  dose  of  liquid  manure.  Remove 
all  flowers  as  they  fade ;  this  is  not  only 
important  from  the  standpoint  of  tidi- 
ness, but  the  plant  has  enough  to  do 
with  blooming  and  producing  new  bulbs 
without  the  added  burden  of  seed-bear- 
ing. It  will  not  be  necessary  to  remove 
them  from  the  ground  as  early  in  the 
fall  where  the  bulbs  are  planted  deep, 
and  they  may  be  allowed  to  grow  and 
ripen  until  the  ground  begins  to  freeze, 
when  they  should  be  dug  up  and  laid  in 
a  warm,  sunny  spot  for  a  few  days  to 
dry,  and  then  have  the  stalks  cut  off  to 
within  five  or  six  inches  of  the  bulbs, 
tied  in  bunches,  and  hung  in  a  dry,  cool 
cellar  or  otiier  place  until  spring. 
Gladioli  are  t^e  most  easily  wintered  of 
all  bulbs. 

TO  diversify  the  bed 

While  the  gladioli  should  be  grown  in 
large  clumps  for  fine  effects,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  entire  bed — if  a  large 
one — should  be  given  up  to  them,  as 
there  are  several  other  bulbs  that  har- 
monize well  with  the  gladioli  and  re- 
quire similar  culture ;  they  may  well  find 
a  home  in  the  same  bed.  Among  these 
the  montbrettia  is  a  most  desirable  and 
attractive  flower,  throwing  long,  slender 
sprays  of  orange  and  scarlet  gladiolus- 
shaped  flowers  all  through  the  summer. 
The  foliage  is  slender  and  much  resem- 
bles that  of  the  gladiolus,  and  a  clump 
of  it  in  each  comer  of  the  bed  will  be 
found  a  very  desirable  acquisition,as  they 
are  more  useful  for  cut-flowers  than  the 
latter,  being  very  slender  and  graceful. 
The  culture  is  the  same,  and  they  in- 
crease even  more  rapidly  than  the  gladi- 
oli, each  bulb  producing  three  or  more 
new  ones  each  season,  so  that  a  dozen 
bulbs  for  a  start  will  make  a  fine  lot  by 
fall. 

Tigridias,  also,  make  a  pleasant  addi- 
tion to  the  gladiolus  beds,  and  may  be 
placed  in  corners  or  inserted  in  wedge- 
shape  into  the  sides.  The  colors  range 
through  shades  of  lemon  marked  with 
red,  orange,  and  brown,  white  with  lav- 
ender and  crimson  spots  in  the  centers, 
and  various  other  shades.  The  great  tint- 
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ed  flowers  resemble  some  rare  orchid,  and 
are  a  source  of  interest  wherever  grown, 
and  well  repay  the  care  they  require. 
Although  the  blossom  lasts  but  one  day, 
there  is  always  another  one  ready  to  take 
its  place  on  the  morrow,  so  that  unless 
one  studies  the  flower  the  fact  would  not 
be  noticed  that  it  was  not  the  same  flower 
we  saw  yesterday.  The  leaf  closely  re- 
sembles the  leaves  of  certain  palms, 
being  ribbed  from  base  to  stem,  and  is 
very  attractive.  The  culture  is  the  same 
as  for  the  preceding  plants,  but  the 
bulbs  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  and  warmer 
place  during  winter  than  the  gladioli. 

THE  TUBEROSE 

The  tuberose  may  also  find  a  place  in 
the  gladiolus  beds,  and  will  add  the  fin- 
ishing touch  of  fragrance  to  the  gor- 
geous coloring  of  the  more  brilliant  blos- 
soms. In  starting  tuberoses,  select  as 
warm  a  place  in  the  house  as  possible, 
and  one  where  the  temperature  will  be 
uniform.  A  shelf  behind  and  above  a 
coal-stove,  register,  or  radiator  answers 
admirably.  Before  potting,  remove  with 
a  sharp  knife  all  the  old  roots  and  the 
solid  mass  at  the  bAse  of  the  bulb,  as 
the  young  roots  cannot  penetrate  the 
hard  mass ;  pot  in  mellow  loam  or  leaf - 
mold  or  good  compost,  setting  the  bulb 
so  that  the  tip  is  just  above  the  surface, 
and  plant  out  in  the  ground  when  all 
danger  of  frost  is  passed.  If  they  are 
to  go  directly  in  the  ground  they  may 
be  started  in  three-inch  pots,  but  if  it  is 
desired  to  plunge  pots  and  all  in  the 
ground  so  that  they  may  be  lifted  if  they 
are  still  blooming  when  frost  comes, 
l^en  it  will  be  best  to  pot  in  six-inch 
pots,  or  shift  to  that  size  before  planting 
in  the  ground.  I  never  do  this,  how- 
ever, as  the  tuberose  is  not  at  all  apt  to 
be  injured  when  it  is  well  budded, 
though  disturbance  before  the  buds  form 
might  prevent  their  forming;  and  if 
frost  seems  likely  to  nip  them,  they  may 
be  lifted  and  potted  and  taken  in,  set- 
ting them  out  in  the  sun  on  warm  days. 

There  are  three  varieties  offered,  the 
double  pearl  tuberose,  which  is  the  fin- 
est;  a   silver-leaved   variety,  which   is 


single,  but  has  the  advantage  of  fiower- 
ing  from  year  to  year,  while  the  pearl 
will  only  flower  once  and  must  be  thrown 
aside  after  blooming;  the  silver-edged, 
however,  may  be  saved  and  wintered  in 
a  dry,  warm  place  for  another  season's 
blooming,  all  tuberoses  being  very  sus- 
ceptible to  cold  and  damp.  The  other 
variety,  orange-scented,  is  not  as  desir- 
able as  the  first  two. 

For  a  border  to  the  gladiolus  bed 
there  is  no  daintier  little  fiower  than 
the  summer-fiowering  oxalis,  in  white 
and  pink;  so  readily  does  it  root  and 
start  into  bloom'  that  it  is  up  and 
blooming  before  one  fairly  realizes  that 
it  is  planted,  two  weeks  being  ample 
time  to  bring  it  into  full  bloom.  It 
should  be  planted  about  an  inch  deep 
and  about  two  or  three  inches  apad; 
around  the  bed  in  one  or  two  rows.  It 
increases  at  an  alarming  rate,  and  a  few 
hundreds  in  the  spring  will  amount  to 
many  thousands  in  the  fall,  and  only  the 
largest  and  finest  need  be  saved,  as  they 
will  be  ample  for  any  ordinary  uses  un- 
less one  wants  to  go  into  the  raising  of 
oxalis  as  a  business  speculation,  and  they 
would  certainly  make  a  good  thing  for 
the  exchange  list  of  ParVs  Magazine, 
There  is  only  one  drawback  to  their  effi- 
cacy as  a  border  plant,  and  that  is  their 
habit  of  closing  up  when  the  sun  gets 
around  out  of  sight;  in  this  resembling 
the  portulaca. 

CANNAS 

There  is  probably  no  more  popular 
summer  ornamental  plant  than  the  large- 
flowered  canna  and  the  orchid.  These 
magnificent  flowers  challenge  the  admi- 
ration of  all  beholders.  There  is  but 
one  drawback  to  their  entire  desirability, 
and  that  is  that  the  finest  varieties  fade 
and  wilt  more  or  less  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  and  are  only  seen  at  their  best  in 
the  early  morning.  This  tendency  may 
be  in  a  measure  overcome  by  planting 
one  of  the  tall-growing  ricinus  in  the 
center  of  the  bed  and  removing  the  lower 
leaves  so  as  to  cause  it  to  grow  in  an 
umbrella-shape,  and  so  afford  some  pro- 
tection to  the  flowers.     Without  doubt 
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the  three  finest  flowers  are  the  Burbank, 
AllemanDia,  and  Italia,  and  by  using  Al- 
lemannia,  which  grows  some  seven  feet 
tall,  for  the  first  row  and  Italia  and  Bur- 
bank  for  the  second,  with  one  of  the 
solid-colored,  low- growing  cannas  for 
the  edge,  a  very  handsome  effect  may  be 
secured.  For  such  beds  the  dwarf  nas- 
turtium makes  a  very  attractive  border, 
and  the  seeds  may  be  planted  in  the 
ground  and  thinned  to  a  foot  apart  when 
up. 

The  large-flowering  cannas  are  much 
more  tender  than  the.tall-growing  sorts, 
and  should  be  started  in  either  a  warm 
room  or  a  hotbed.  A  very  good  way 
where  one  does  not  want  to  bother 
with  a  large  number  of  pots  is  to  place  a 
few  inches  of  sand  in  a  peach-basket,  put 
in  the  cannas,  sprout  end  up,  and  fill  in 
with  the  sand,  wet,  and  place  in  a  warm, 
sunny  window  or  hang  behind  a  warm 
stove  until  they  sprout.  The  roots  may 
be  divided  either  before  or  after  sprout- 
ing, whichever  is  most  convenient, 
allowing  one  or  more  live  points  to  a 
sprout. 

HOW  TO  ORDER  PLANTS 

If  unacquainted  with  the  culture  of 
cannas  and  ordering  new  plants,  it  is 
best  to  order  the  5»rted  plants  and 
not  the  dry  roots.  This  will  save  quite 
a  little  trouble  when  the  plants  are 
received.  If  received  by  mail,  it  will  be 
better  to  pot  off  for  a  few  days  until  they 
begin  to  grow  again,  when  they  may  be 
slipped  into  the  ground  without  disturb- 
ing the  ball  of  earth.  No  cannas  should 
be  planted  out  until  all  danger  of  frost 
is  past. 

The  large,  strong-growing  cannas 
may  be  planted  in  the  open  ground 
by  the  1st  of  May  without  starting, 
and  will  come  up  in  due  time.  The 
red-foliaged  varieties  are  very  effective 
and  tropical- looking,  and  should  be 
grown  for  effect  on  large  lawns  in  com- 
bination with  borders  of  rich-colored 
coleus,  etc.  The  vinca-rosea  and  alba 
make  lovely  borders  for  the  large-flow- 
ered cannas,  and  if  the  seeds  are  not 
allowed  to  form  will  not  only  continue 


to  bloom  all  summer,  but  may  in  the 
fall  be  lifted  and  potted  for  the  house, 
and  will  make  a  fine  show  for  weeks,  the 
plants  growing  from  one  to  two  feet  high 
in  a  season,  very  bushy,  and  covered 
with  large  single  blossoms — pure  white, 
white  with  red  eye,  and  crimson.  For 
these  sow  seeds  in  April  in  the  house  or 
hotbed  and  transplant  when  all  danger 
of  frost  is  past. 

STARTING  A   CANNA    BED 

As  the  starting  of  a  canna  bed  of  even 
moderate  size  is  no  little  expense  and 
may  deter  many  who  otherwise  would  be 
glad  of  this  addition  to  their  flower  gar- 
den, it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that 
flowering  plants  may  be  had  by  the  1st 
of  July,  or  even  earlier,  by  starting  the 
seeds  in  the  house  in  February  or  early 
March,  and  growing  on  rapidly  until 
time  to  plant  out.  In  starting  cannas 
from  seed  it  will  be  best  to  purchase 
seeds  by  the  ounce,  so  as  to  be  sure  to 
have  enough  plants,  as  not  all  the  seeds 
can  be  depended  upon  to  germinate. 
Before  planting,  the  ends  of  the  seeds 
opposite  the  germ  must  be  filed  or  sand- 
papered off  so  that  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  of  the  white  shows  through. 
This  can  be  easily  accomplished  by  tack- 
ing a  piece  of  sandpaper  to  a  block  of 
wood  and    rubbing  the  seed    over  it. 

After  filing,  soak  in  water  as  warm  as 
the  hand  can  bear  comfortably  for  from 
fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  and 
plant  either  in  flats  or  pots.  If  only  a 
few  plants  are  needed,  the  seeds  may  be 
planted  singly  in  tiny  pots  plunged  in  a 
box  of  wet  sand,  and  so  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  transplanting.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  are  up  move  to  a  warm,  sunny 
window  and  give  all  the  sun  and  air 
possible,  but  avoid  too  much  heat  or 
cold ;  a  white  paper  between  the  plants 
and  the  glass  will  prevent  the  former, 
and  the  removal  to  a  place  near  the  fire 
at  night  the  latter.  For  the  rest,  treat 
as  old  cannas,  keeping  moist  and  plant- 
ing out  when  all  danger  of  frost  is 
past.  I  have  had  March-planted  seed- 
plants  in  bloom  in  June,  and  have  never 
had  finer  plants  from  tubers  than  I  have 
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had  from  seed.  Indeed,  so  easily  are 
they  grown  from  seed  that  I  sometimes 
think  it  waste  of  time  to  bother  with 
tubers  over  winter. 

for  INDIAN  SUMMER 

When  the  frost  has  cut  down  the  can- 
nas  in  the  fall,  if  a  little  pleasant  weather 
seems  imminent,  cut  off  the  frozen  tops 
down  to  sound  tissue  and  allow  to 
remain  in  the  ground  as  long  as  the 
weather  continues  pleasant.  When, 
however,  there  seems  danger  that  the 
ground  will  freeze,  dig  up  and  lay  in  a 
sunny  place  until  the  earth  is  perfectly 
dry  and  will  sift  off.  Have  ready  a  box 
of  perfectly  dry  earth,  or  sand,  and  bury 
the  canna-roots  therein,  and  place  in  a 
dry,  frost-proof  place  for  the  winter. 
The  orchid-flowered  cannas  are  much 
more  susceptible  to  cold  and  damp  than 
the  older  varieties,  and  should  be  ex- 
amined frequently  during  the  winter;  if 
found  decaying,  all  decayed  tissue 
should  be  removed  and  the  box  given  a 
warmer  or  dryer  place  as  the  case  may 
seem  to  call  for.  Were  it  not  for  this 
difficulty  of  keeping  through  winter  the 
canna  would  soon  become  a  drug  in  the 
market,  so  rapidly  do  they  multiply. 

THE   CALADIUM 

For  tropical  effect  there  are  few  plants 
that  equal  the  caladium,  and  when  well 
grown  a  bed  of  them  on  the  lawn  is  well 
worth  looking  at.  Like  the  canna,  they 
require  a  great  deal  of  water  and  rich 
soil.  The  directions  for  preparing  a  bed 
for  gladioli  will  in  every  way  suit  the 
caladium.  Start  in  the  house  in  April 
in  a  warm  place,  planting  in  pots,  and 
slip  from  the  pots  into  the  ground  when 
the  nights  become  warm  in  May  or  early 
June. 

The  caladium  will  thrive  in  full  sun- 
shine or  partial  shade,  but  the  leaves 
will  grow  somewhat  larger  and  have  a 
finer  bloom  in  partial  shade,  especially 
if  the  sun  from  the  west  is  shut  out. 

The  largest-sized  bulbs  make  magnifi- 
cent centers  for  beds  of  low-growing 
cannas,  and  the  second-sized  ones  as 
borders  for  the  tall-growing  cannas.  In 
solid  beds  on  the  lawn,  in  vases,  or  in 


long  rows,  in  any  position  where  they 
can  be  supplied  with  abundance  of  water, 
they  are  always  effective  and  beautiful. 

DAHLIAS 

Dahlias  are  so  easily  raised  from  seed, 
starting  them  in  the  house  or  hotbed  in 
early  spring,  that  it  seems  hardly  worth 
while  to  bother  with  the  tubers ;  both  the 
single  and  double  varieties  can  thus  be 
raised,  flowering  about  as  early  as  those 
from  tubers ;  the  seeds  germinate  in  about 
five  days  and  the  plants  grow  rapidly 
from  the  start.  Plant  out  in  good  garden 
soil  when  all  danger  of  frost  is  past. 
As  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  dahlias 
either  too  much  food  or  water,  the  bed 
should  be  heavily  manured,  at  least  a 
wheelbarrow  full  to  every  ten  square 
feet. 

As  sunny  a  spot  as  possible  should 
be  selected  for  the  dahlia  bed  and  one 
accessible  to  water,  as  they  will  re- 
quire at  least  a  pailful  apiece  every  day 
during  dry  weather  if  they  are  to  bloom 
and  do  well.  All  the  suds  and  slops 
from  the  wash  and  house  should  be  saved 
for  them,  and  a  liberal  mulch  of  lawn- 
clippings  laid  around  their  roots  during 
the  hot  weather  will  keep  down  the  weeds 
and  make  cultivation  unnecessary  (but 
the  ground  must  be  kept  well  worked  as 
long  as  there  is  suflieient  room  to  work 
between  them),  and  keep  the  soil  cool 
and  moist.  Do  not  set  dahlias  closer 
than  three  feet,  as  they  will  need  that 
amount  to  develop  properly.  If  fine 
flowers  are  wanted,  allow  only  one  bud 
to  develop  at  each  terminal.  The  dahlia 
is  sometimes  greatly  injured  by  the 
cosmos  borer,  which  drills  into  the  stem 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
remedy  for  this  is  a  solution  of  paris- 
green  in  the  proportion  of  a  level  tea- 
spoonful  to  three  gallons  of  water  applied 
around  the  base  of  the  plants  enough 
to  saturate  the  gr6und  for  two  or  three 
inches.  This  should  be  applied  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  a  foot  high  and  con- 
tinued until  fully  grown,  or  later,  at 
intervals  of  once  a  week.  If  the  little 
black  lice  or  fleas  appear,  spray  the  foli- 
age with  this  solution. 
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The  House  Beautiful 


STARTING  DAHLIAS 

Dahlias  from  tubers  are  easily  started 
in  grape-baskets  with  wet  sand.  They 
should  be  put  in  without  breaking  apart, 
as  not  all  the  tubers  will  start,  and  when 
it  is  seen  which  of  them  are  growing 
they  may  be  divided.  If  it  is  desired  to 
start  them  in  pots  it  will,  of  course,  be 
necessary  to  divide  them,  care  being 
taken  to  give  each  tuber  a  part  of  the 
stem,  as  otherwise  they  will  not  grow. 
As  many  tubers  with  no  bud  will  form 
roots,  but  no  top  growth,  a  shoot  may 
be  taken  from  some  tuber  having  more 
than  one  and  grafted  into  it.  To  do  this 
cut  the  end  of  the  shoot  to  a  wedge  and 
remove  a  corresponding  wedge  from  the 


top  or  shoulder  of  the  tuber,  inserting 
the  scion  into  it  and  placing  them  in  the 
ground,  pressing  down  the  earth. 

Cuttings  from  dahlias  root  readily, 

and  the  number  of  plants  may  be  in  this 

way  indefinitely  increased.    When  cut 

down  by  frost  in  the  fall,remove  the  tops, 

leaving  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  stalk ; 

dry  for  a  few  days,  and  pack  top  down 

^  in  dry  sand  and  place  in  a  frost-proof 

*  cellar;  any  cellar  that  will  keep  potatoes 

safely  and  in  good  condition  will  keep 

dahlias.   In  purchasing  seed,  care  should 

be  taken  to  secure  the  finest  procurable. 

The   single  dahlias   are  much  more 

effective  for  cut-flowers,  some  of  them 

being  exceedingly  handsome  and  showy. 


Ohintz  for  the  Summer  Cottage. 

The  cottager  has  already  begun  to  haunt 
the  chintz  and  cretonne  counters,  puzzle  her 
brain  over  slip-covers  and  Chinese  mattings  and 
wonder  vaguely  whether  she  will  hang  the 
windows  with  point  d'esprit  and  chintz  or 
simply  put  up  striped  linen  shades.  The  pretty 
wicker  and  reed  furniture  is  being  thrust  a 
bit  into  the  background  this  year  by  uphol- 
stered furniture  covered  with  denims,  cretonnes 
and  chintzes.  Odd,  quaint  shapes  are  particu- 
larly effective  clad  in  these  delightful  flowered 
stuffs.  Tall,  straight-backed  "ear  chairs"  with 
low  stuffed  seats  and  legs  covered  by  plaited 
valances  like  petticoats  are  dignifiea  and 
picturesque.  They  seem  to  suggest  blue  china 
and  silver  candlesticks,  slim-legged  tables  hold- 
ing bowls  of  daffodils  and  miniatures  framed  in 
pearls.  The  florid  patterns  with  enormous 
roses,  extravagant  tulips,  great,  sprawling  corn 
flowers  and  red,  yellow  and  purple  dahlias  are 
favorites  for  these  chairs. 

FOB  DRESSING-TABLES. 

Lonff,  low  couches,  tufted  and  stuffed  until 
they  look  positively  apoplectic,  would  make 
the  slim,  severely  simple  wicker  or  rattan 
couch  blush  for  its  own  simplicity.  Dressing- 
tables  with  voliuninous  draperies  of  chintz  or 
cretonne  caught  up  with  knots  of  ribbon  and 
fvills  of  muslin  and  lace  are  for  the  chintz  or 
cretonne  summer  boudoir.  One  of  these  dress- 
ing-tables is  hung  with  plaited  chintz — green 
ribbons  and  red  roses  on  a  white  ground — and 
another  is  hung  with  pink  veiled  with  point 
d'csprit  and  lace.  Both  have  canopies  from 
which  fall  curtains  that  are  drawn  back  on 
either  side  of  the  round  mirror,  the  frame  of 
which  is  padded  and  tufted  with  knots  of  nar- 
row satin  ribbon. 


Airy,  spindle-legged  couches  and  chairs  are 
also  dressed  in  flowered  chintz  and  cretonnes. 
One  set  of  art-nouveau  has  frames  of  dull,  soft 
green  picked  out  with  ivory  in  relief,  and  the 
upholstered  seats  and  backs  are  of  pale  cream 
chintz  closely  patterned  with  vivid  purple 
asters. 

DENIM  COVERS. 

The  denim  sets  are  more  severe  in  outline 
and  are,  as  a  rule,  plain  instead  of  tufted. 
Plain  blue  denim  in  light  or  dark  shades  is 
finished  around  the  edge  of  the  seat  and  back 
by  straight  bands  of  blue  and  white,  or  all 
white  fringe.  Pink,  scarlet,  lilac,  green, 
and  a  i>ale,  creamy  shade  of  yellow,  are 
all  effective,  and,  because  so  cool  and  clean 
looking,  restful  and  appropriate  for  warm  days. 
Mission  furniture,  wiui  its  heavy,  flat  frames 
of  black  or  silvered  or  "weathered"  oak,  rush 
seats  and  leather-cushioned  backs,  is  comfort- 
able, informal  and  very  decorative.  For  the 
country-house  hall  or  sitting-room  these  rather 
clumsy  pieces  of  furniture  are  most  effective. 
A  set  for  a  roomy  ingle-nook  was  bought  the 
other  day  by  a  woman  who  has  a  house  at 
Lenox.  There  was  a  great  square  arm-chair 
with  a  scarlet  leather  cushion  strapped  to  the 
back  knapsack  fashion.  The  seat  was  of  rush 
and  stained  soft  brown.  The  wooden  frame 
was  very  dark,  polished  brown.  A  long  high- 
backed  settee  had  a  frame  of  almost  black 
wood  and  the  back  and  seat  were  upholstered 
rather  sparingly  with  a  soft  red  rep  in  a 
heraldic  pattern.  Two  chairs  to  match  this 
settee — one  a  low,  sauat  rocker — ^and  an 
awkward  but  delightfully  quaint  table  com- 
pleted this  odd  and  striking  set — ^which  had 
the  added  charm  of  looking  twice  as  costly  as 
it  was. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWBILS 


The  editor  of  this  department  will  be  glad  to  describe 
in  detail  the  decoration  of  a  single  room,  or  to  give  gen- 
eral suggestions  for  several  rooms,  in  reply  to  each  letter. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  charge  a  small  fee  for  detailed  plans 
for  an  entire  floor  or  for  the  house  as  a  whole.  Whenever 
the  address  is  given  and  stamps  are  Inclosed,  replies  will 
be  sent  by  mail  within  three  weeks. 


For  a  Colonial  House 

We  are  just  finishing  a  new  twelve-room 
house.  The  arohiteoture  is  strictly  oolonial. 
The  hall  is  in  the  center,  and  is  16 J^  by  24  feet, 
with  11-foot  ceiling.  Please  give  me  your  ideas 
as  to  furnishing  this  hall.  It  is  wainscoted  in 
white  oak,  and  floor,  stairway,  and  mantel  are 
of  same  wood. 

The  parlor  is  14  by  15)^  feet,  and  the  wood- 
work is  white  enamel,  including  the  mantel, 
which  is  colonial  in  design.  This  room  has  a 
trio  window  in  front,  the  middle  window  of  the 
three  being  about  two  feet  higher  than  the 
others,  the  spaces  over  the  short  windows  being 
paneled;  also,  one  full-sized  window  on  the 
west.  How  shall  I  furnish  this  room  and  trim 
the  windowst 

The  library  is  15}^  by  16  feet,  and  has  simi- 
lar trio  window.  The  woodwork  is  cherry.  How 
shall  I  treat  this  roomt 

The  dining-room  is  15}^  by  23,  wainscoted  in 
oak;  has  oak  mantel  in  north  end,  with  art-glass 
windows  four  and  one-half  feet  from  floor  on 
either  side.  The  mantel  tiling  will  be  Delft. 
What  do  you  advise  for  this  roomt 

L.  G.  B. 

The  following  'color  schemes  are  suggested 
for  your  colonial  house:  For  the  hall,  finished 
in  white  oak,  gobelin-blue  burlap  or  grass-cloth 
and  furniture  of  mahogany;  for  the  parlor,  fin- 
ished in  ivory-white  woodwork,  a  colonial  stripe 
in  yellow  and  furniture  of  mahogany;  for  the 
dining-room,  finished  in  white  oak,  with  Delft 
tiles  in  the  mantel,  a  Ghiswiok,  Morris,  or 
Shankydd  paper  in  strong  blue  and  green,  and 
for  the  library,  finished  in  cherry,  a  burlap  or 
plain  paper  a  shade  lighter  than  the  woodwork. 

The  two  windows  in  the  parlor  should  be 
treated  in  a  very  simple  manner  so  as  to  show 
the  beauty  of  the  woodwork,  which  is  unusual. 
Our  choice  would  be  for  a  sheer  muslin  in  design 
and  color  like  the  paper.  The  curtains  should 
be  double,  one  at  each  window,  and  fall  from  the 
top  to  the  edge  of  the  sill.  Old-fashioned  brass 
rosettes  should  be  used,  so  the  curtains  could  be 
looped  back  if  desired.  A  quaint  effect  would 
be  gained  by  looping  the  curtains  at  the  side 
windows,  leaving  the  curtains  quite  plain  at  the 
center  window,  or  the  method  could  be  reversed. 
If  old-brass  curtain-bands  could  be  secured  they 
would  be  attractive  to  use  as  headings. 


Curtains  and  Picture  Frames 

I  am  going  into  a  new  home  about  the  first  of 
February.  I  wish  you  would  help  me  to  furnish 
it  so  it  would  be  a  ''thing  of  beauty."  It  is  a 
pretty  brick  cottage,  located  on  a  large  old  lot, 
with  old  maples,  beeches,  and  other  large  trees. 
The  hall  is  eight  feet  wide  by  thirty-five  feet 
long.  I  want  this  hall  to  be  cozy,  at  the  same 
time  artistic.  The  reception-room  as  well  as 
the  other  rooms  are  finished  in  light  antique  oak. 
One  bedroom  and  dining-room  connect  by  fold- 
ing-doors. I  want  to  furnish  these  rooms  to 
harmonize.    Floors,  hardwood-maple. 

The  attic  is  large,  in  shape  of  a  Greek  cross  on 
three  sides.  I  wish  to  make  this  particularly 
attractive  and  unique.  I  would  also  like  sug- 
gestions for  draperies,  furniture,  picture-frames, 
etc.  8.  B.  B. 

The  hall  of  your  brick  cottage  finished  in 
antique  oak  would  be  attractive  hung  in  a  colo- 
nial stripe  in  green,  with  low  bookcases  lining 
all  the  available  wall-space.  For  the  reception- 
room  old-rose  paper  would  be  effective,  either  a 
plain  tone  or  some  good  design  in  rose  and  deep 
ivory,  with  old-rose  ceiling.  Green  burlap  or 
cartridge-paper  would  look  exceedingly  well  in 
the  dining-room  with  a  pale  yellow  ceiling,  and 
for  the  bedroom  a  colonial  paper  in  green  and 
yellow  would  be  appropriate. 

The  attic  seems  to  have  charming  possibili- 
ties and  could  be  treated  in  several  ways. 
Bough  plaster  stained  nut-brown  with  woodwork 
a  deeper  brown  is  one  suggestion;  nut-brown 
stain  with  woodwork  stained  green  and  green 
furniture  is  another,  and  deep  saffron  walls  with 
furniture  and  woodwork  stained  Flemish  is  a 
third. 

You  ask  our  advice  for  draperies,  furniture, 
picture-frames,  etc.  Our  choice  for  furniture 
would  be  mahogany,  but  good  pieces  of  oak 
would  be  in  harmony  with  your  woodwork  and 
the  color  schemes  suggested.  We  have  nothing 
very  new  to  offer  in  the  way  of  draperies,  and 
should  hesitate  to  do  so  if  we  had.  The  prettiest 
curtains  for  your  house  would  appear  to  be  mus- 
lin ones,  ruffled  or  plain,  with  outer  hangings  in 
colors  haimonious  with  the  various  rooms;  green 
denim  for  the  hall,  old-rose  silk  for^the  recep- 
tion-room, green  lined  with  yellow  for  the  din- 
ing-room, and  figured  chintz  in  green  and  yellow 
for  the  bedroom. 

We  prefer  very  simple  picture-frames,  but 
cannot  advise  you  very  satisfactorily  without 
knowing  whether  the  pictures  be  water-colors, 
oils,  etchings,  or  photographs.  We  do  not  advise 
the  hanging  of  many  pictures  against  a  striped 
or  figured  wall.  Booms  finished  in  dark  wood 
should  have  dark  frames,  and  rooms  with  white 
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Photographs  sent  after  correspondence. 
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paint  should  have  water-colors  in  light  frames. 
As  yoar  woodwork  is  antique  oak,  the  pictures 
had  better  be  framed  in  oak,  although  we  can- 
not give  this  as  an  absolute  rule,  as  an  oak  frame 
would  be  decidedly  out  of  place  on  some  pic- 
tures. If  you  select  a  plain  old-rose  for  your 
reception-room  a  few  frames  in  gold  would  be 
effective  here,  and  the  green  walls  of  the  din- 
ing-room would  be  an  excellent  background  for 
pictures  in  strong  colors  with  green  and  Flem- 
ish frames. 


Colors  for  a  Dark  Boom 

I  am  going  to  repaper  my  dining-room,  and 
would  be  glad  if  you  would  give  me  a  few  sug- 
gestions. The  woodwork  is  light  oak,  grained, 
but  well  done.  All  of  the  furniture  is  in  oak, 
natural  wood.  There  are  two  windows  facing 
east.    It  is  not  a  light  room  at  any  time. 

B.  M.  W. 

Had  you  given  us  the  dimensions  of  your  din- 
ing-room, we  could  advise  you  more  satisfactor- 
ily. The  height  of  a  room  is  an  important  factor 
in  determining  the  treatment  of  side-walls  and 
ceiling,  and  scarcely  less  so  are  the  length  and 
breadth. 

Blue  is  an  excellent  color  to  use  with  natural 
oak  when  a  room  is  well  lighted.  As  your  din- 
ing-room has  a  limited  light  at  all  times,  blue  is 
therefore  out  of  the  question.  Yellow  would 
give  an  effect  of  sunshine,  but  would  not  com- 
bine well  with  the  woodwork,  while  red  would 
absorb  most  of  the  light  and  would  be  equally 
out  of  harmony  with  the  oak.  The  choice  is 
therefore  limited  to  greens,  golden  browns,  and 
mulberry  shades.  If  the  walls  are  more  than 
twelve  feet  in  height,  an  agreeable  result  would 
be  gained  by  using  a  green  burlap,  and  above 
that  a  frieze  thirty  inches  deep  in  a  large  con- 
ventionalized design  in  greens,  yellows,  and 
golden  browns;  or,  if  a  more  startling  effect  is 
desired,  a  design  in  greens,  yellows,  and  strong 
blue.  The  ceiling  in  either  case  shoald  be  yellow 
and  the  molding  of  oak  extremely  wide. 

The  friezes  cannot  be  purchased  in  regulation 
frieze  patterns  unless  especially  designed  for  the 
purpose.  They  must  be  made  from  paper  de- 
signed for  the  side-walls,  and  a  skilful  paper- 
hanger  must  superintend  the  work.  There  are 
usually  English  and  Scotch  papers  that  lend 
themselves  to  this  treatment.  The  Chiswick 
papers  made  by  Sanderson,  and  all  the  Jeffrey 
papers,  and  those  designed  by  Shandkydd  the 
Scotchman,  are  all  very  decorative  and  fine  in 
color.  There  are  many  American  papers,  while 
less  effective,  that  may  be  used  with  good 
results. 


Colors  and  Curtains 

We  want  .to  go  into  our  new  home  in  April,  and 
want  you  to  give  us  a  few  suggestions  in  finish- 
ing and  furnishing  a  few  rooms.  All  of  the 
ceilings  on  the  first  floor  are  twelve  feet  high. 
In  the  parlor  I  shall  use  mahogany  furniture  and 
brass  andirons  and  fire-set.  I  would  like  all  of 
the  woodwork  in  old  ivory,  including  mantel.  I 
thought  of  having  gilt  picture-molding  to  corre- 
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spond  with  old  brass  lamp,  fire-set,  etc.  Please 
suggest  color  scheme  for  ceiling,  walls,  and  car- 
pet; also  suggest  curtains  for  windows,  of  which 
there  are  four  in  this  room.  In  dining-room, 
furniture  to  be  Flemish  oak.  Should  I  have 
mantel  finished  Flemish?  How  should  the  other 
woodwork,  doors,  windows,  etc.,  be  finishedt 
What  color  for  walls  and  carpet  for  this  roomf 

In  the  hall,  which  is  small,  I  shall  use  a  mahog- 
any hanging-frame  rack  with  settle  of  mahogany 
underneath.  What  should  1  use  for  floor  and 
wallsf  I  have  a  very  fine  flax- wheel  I  want  to 
use.  Should  I  have  it  stained  imitation  of  ma- 
hogany and  use  in  hall,  or  leave  it  in  its  pretty 
white  state  and  use  elsewhere.  Our  library  is 
in  golden  oak.     Suggest  for  walls  and  floor. 

w.  L.  H. 

For  your  parlor,  finished  in  ivory-white  paint 
and  furnished  in  mahogany,  we  would  suggest  a 
gray-green  burlap  or  cartridge-paper  for  side- 
walls  with  a  ceiling  in  yellow  water-colors 
brought  down  to  a  moldiug  on  a  line  with  the 
doors.  The  molding  should  be  green  like  the 
walls  or  white  like  the  woodwork.  We  would 
prefer  rugs  and  bare  floors  rather  than  carpets 
in  all  the  rooms.  A  mahogany  stain  would  be 
best  for  the  floors,  with  rugs  in  colors  harmoni- 
ous with  the  walls.  If  bare  floors  are  an  impos- 
sibility, our  second  choice  would  be  for  plain 
Terry s,  green  in  the  room  under  consideration. 
Curtains  of  cream  colonial  net  hanging  irom  the 
top  of  window  to  edge  of  sill,  with  outer  hang- 
ings of  green  raw  silk. 

The  dining-room  would  be  improved  if  all  the 
woodwork  were  stained  Flemish.  A  paper  in 
two  shades  of  yellow  in  a  characteristic  design 
is  advised  for  this  room,  the  ceiling  being 
plain  yellow  of  a  lighter  color  than  the  walls. 
A  gobelin-blue  burlap  or  paper  for  the  library 
flnished  in  golden  oak  would  be  attractive,  with 
a  ceiling-paper  of  blue  in  a  large  leafy  design 
brought  down  to  a  molding  of  oak.  The  hall, 
being  small,  would  gain  in  dignity  by  having 
plain  walls.  A  pleasing  effect  would  be  ob- 
tained by  staining  the  plaster  a  copper  color — a 
coppery  mahogany  shade.  Curtains  in  the  hall 
of  green  muslin  with  a  design  in  yellow  out- 
lined in  copper  are  suggested. 

The  spinning-wheel,  which  is  doubtless  bass- 
wood,  should  not  be  stained  mahogany.  The 
wood  could  be  oiled  from  time  to  time,  which 
would  give  it  a  deeper  rich  color.  We  do  not 
think  a  spinning-wheel  is  in  its  proper  place  in 
either  the  lower  hall  or  the  parlor.  Possibly  it 
could  stand  in  the  upper  hall,  and  as  you  have 
old  brass  lamps,  brass  andirons,  etc.,  you  prob- 
ably have  several  other  colonial  things  that 
could  also  find  place  there. 


Papers  for  the  Main  Floor 

I  wish  to  ask  your  advice  on  papering  the 
lower  floor  of  our  new  home.  In  the  drawing- 
room  the  woodwork,  mantel,  floor,  and  furniture 
are  all  cherry,  and  it  has  for  floor-covering  an  ori- 
ental rug  in  dull  greens  and  old-rose.  The  fur- 
niture is  covered  with  dull  greens  (blue-greens) 
and  pale  yellow  tapestry,  and  the  portiferes  are 
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Soma  special  Furniture  for  Summer  Homes 

MURAL  DECORATIONS 
FURNISHmaS  FOB  THE  HOUSE 

Papers  and  Fabrics  for  Walls 

Fnmlture,  Bugs,  Specially  Designed  Leather  Por- 
tieres. Screens  and  Pillows,  Bngllsh  Ghlnties 
and  Muslins  for  Country  Houses,  Korean 
Pottery.  Copper  Lamps  and  Shades 

Estimates  Made  on  Application 
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AND 

22  Thirty-Third  Street  West 
Oppotite  Waldorf-Attoria 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Interiors  Designed,  Decorated 
and  Furnished. 


A  Specialty  made  or 
Country  Houses. 


SPECIAL  STUFFS 


Selections  made  for  all  Interior 
Work. 


RuffS,  Porcelain  and  Antique  Silver. 
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Purchases  made  for  out-of- 
town  buyers 

Household  Furnishings  in  all  Departments: 

FURNITURE,  WALL  PAPERS, 

TEXTILES,  R  UGS  AND 

POTTERY 

Samples  and  Photographs  by  mail 

MRS.   r.   S.   ROB  IE 
702  Marshall  Field  Buildingy  CHICAGO 


MR.  MOSHER*S  ISIETT 
LIST  OF  BOOKS  IN 
BELLES    LETTRES 


IS  NOT  ONLY  A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  IN 
BRIEF  OF  "THE  MOSHER  BOOKS," 
1891-1900,  INCLUSIVE,  BUT  AN  EX- 
QUISITE LITTLE  BIBELOT  IN  IT- 
SELF.    SENT    POSTPAID   FOR  THE   ASKING. 


THOMAS  B.  MOSHER 

PORTIiAND.     MAINE 


"Sleep  by  the  <way  " 


THE  NEW 
PULLMANS 


Some  of  the  most  beautiful 
sleeping  and  parlor  cars  ever  built 
by  the  Pullman  Company  are 
being  placed  in  service  on  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES. 

They  are  of  the  most  modern  type, 
with  every  possible  convenience, 
and  are  as  elegant  as  a  car  can  be. 


For  a  copy  of  "The  Luxury  of  Modem  Railway 
Travel." send  a  poetage  stamp  to  George  H.Daniels, 
General  Pasaenger  Agent.  New  Tork  Gentral  Rail- 
road. Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


the  same  tapestry.  What  shall  I  paper  the  walls 
with,  and  what  kind  of  heavy  curtains  at  the 
three  windows!  My  hall  woodwork  and  floor 
are  in  quartered  white  oak,  rugs  and  portieres 
in  dark  blue  and  reds.  What  shall  I  paper  it 
with,  and  is  it  possible  to  paper  the  upper  hall 
differently,  as  my  rugs  and  hangings  are  red  and 
whitet  The  living-room  has  quartered  white 
oak  and  brick  fireplace,  four  big  windows.  The 
rug  is  of  a  soft  brown  and  dull  blue.  My  din- 
ing-room I  wished  to  have  in  Delft  blues.  The 
woodwork,  floor,  and  furniture  are  in  quartered 
white  oak,  also  mantel.  My  curtains  are  ''Java 
prints''  in  the  Delft  blues.  There  is  a  plate-rail 
six  feet  from  the  floor,  and  I  have  much  blue- 
and- white  Canton  and  old  English  china. 

K.  p.  0. 

For  the  walls  of  your  drawing-room  green 
would  appear  to  be  the  only  color  that  would 
harmonize  with  your  rugs  and  upholstery.  For 
curtains  some  silk  and  Unen  stuff  with  the  color 
scheme  of  the  portieres  would  be  attractive. 

Grobelin-blue  burlap  would  look  exceedingly 
well  with  the  white  oak  woodwork  of  the  hall. 
Few  houses  are  so  constructed  that  the  halls  can 
be  papered  differently.  We  think  that  it  would 
be  wiser  to  continue  the  burlap  of  the  first  story 
in  the  upper  hall.  Possibly  an  Indian-red  would 
blend  with  the  rugs  and  hangings  of  both  halls, 
and  in  that  case  a  burlap  or  paper  of  that  shade 
could  be  used.  Red,  however,  does  not  harmo- 
nize with  white  oak  nearly  so  well  as  does  old- 
blue.  The  paper  of  the  living-room  should  be 
determined  by  the  color  chosen  in  the  hall.  If 
Indian-red  is  selected,  your  plan  of  a  paper 
combining  tans  and  Indian-reds  would  be  excel- 
lent. If  blue  is  used  in  the  hall,  a  Chiswick 
paper  combining  blue,  green,  and  golden  browns 
would  be  more  effective. 

In  your  dining-room  we  would  prefer  a  deep 
yellow  on  the  walls,  with  the  woodwork  stained 
Flemish  rather  than  a  Delft-blue  paper,  with  the 
woodwork  left  in  its  natural  state.  Your  old 
Canton  would  appear  to  better  advantage  against 
the  yellow  than  against  the  blue.  The  blue-and- 
white  Java  prints  and  the  blue  rugs  would  be 
very  attractive  here.  The  Flemish  oak  will  not 
conflict  with  the  coloring  of  the  other  rooms, 
and  will  be  quite  in  keeping  with  the  Dutch 
colonial  architecture  of  your  housf'  •^'-  - 


Woodwork  and  Upholsteryl 

l^  1  wish  to  ask  suggestions  for  color  scheme  for 
two  rooms  which  are  to  be  papered,  painted,  and 
fitted  out  generally.  I  would  prefer  to  have 
them  papered  in  green,  and  inclose  some  sam- 
ples, but  before  buying  would  like  your  opinion 
and  the  benefit  of  your  experience  and  Rood 
taste.  One  room,  wMch  I  wish  to  use  for  parlor 
and  library  combined,  is  fifteen  feet  five  inches 
by  fifteen  feet,  with  folding-doors  between  it 
and  dining-room,  the  second  room  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  walls  in  both  rooms  are  ten  and 
one-half  feet  high.  Furniture  in  the  living-room 
consists  of  two  mahogany  tables,  two  mahogany 
arm-chairs,  one  fiddle-backed  reception-chidr  in 
same  wood,  one  rattan  chair  in  natural  colors. 


*8UCCB8SPUL  HOU8BS"  tella  how  to  treat  each  of  the  principal  rooma  in  the  houae. 
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one  large  Davenport  sofa,  and  one  large  circu- 
lar chair,  both  upholstered  in  gobelin  tapestry 
which  was  originally  a  shade  between  olive  and 
sage-green,  with  heraldic  design  in  darker  shade 
of  green,  bronze,  and  maroon,  but  the  main  color 
now  is  little  more  than  a  dirty-looking  gray. 

The  dining-room  furniture,  consisting  of  a 
square  table,  small  serving-table,  sideboard,  six 
chairs,  and  china  cabinet  with  glass  doors,  are 
plain,  substantial  solid  oak,  but  this  I  expect  to 
replace  in  a  short  time  with  mahogany  furni- 
ture— genuine  antique.  What  shall  I  do  with 
the  floors,  which  are  of  hard  pine,  old,  but  well 
finishedt  They  have  been  painted  once,  so  can- 
not be  stained. 

I  wish  to  get  a  large  circular  arm-chair  in  rat- 
tan, with  cushions  of  dark  green  corduroy. 
Would  you  advise  leaving  it  in  the  natural  shade 
or  having  it  stainedt  Would  you  advise  re-cover- 
ing upholstered  pieces  in  dark  gpreen  corduroyt 
What  shall  I  do  about  mantel  in  living-roomt 
Should  it  be  painted  to  match  woodworkf  It  is 
six  feet  long  and  four  feet  high,  a  grayish  black 
marble  with  tracings  of  reddish  brown,  cream, 
etc. 

My  idea  is  to  have  woodwork,  picture-mold- 
ing, and  ceiling  cream -white,  the  woodwork  to 
have  a  dull  finish,  the  striped  paper  meeting  a 
forty-four-inch  wide  frieze  of  the  large  design. 
For  the  folding-doors  portieres  of  dark  green 
silk  velour  on  side  next  living-room,  with 
lighter  shade  of  same  on  the  side  next  the  din- 
ing-room. 

M.  0.  B. 
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CE'RAMICS 

Helen  M.  Topping 

Class  Days— Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays 

Conventional  Desi^s  for  Tableware  given  special 
attention.    Suggestions  and  estimates  on  application 

Studio:  806  Marshall  Field  Bldg.,    -     CHIC  AGO 


ICTURE  MACHINES  AND  FILMS 
LANTERNS  WANTED  llPlihm 

IhABBACH  a  CO.,  809  Filbert  St.,  Phila..  Pa. 


FABLES  IN  SLANG 

By  GEORGE  ADE 

Ig  in  its  sixty-eighth  thousand 


JAPANESE  ART  NOVELTIES 

^  Imported  direct  firom  Japan  b;  Henry  Arden, 
88  West  22d  Street.  New  Tork.  Embroideries,  Silk, 
Silk  Crepes  in  colors.  Wall  Papers,  Grass  Cloths,  Chinese 
Grass  Linen,  Gold  Paper  and  Pongees,  Japan,  English,  Holland 
and  German  Pottery,  Danish  Glass wrare.  Wood  Paper  and 
Cocoa  Bark  in  Sheets. 


*  SUCCESSFUL  HOUSES"  gives  the  best  advice  on  interior  decoration. 
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AN  UNUSUAL  OFFER 

3  Beautiful,  Healthy    $1 

HOUSE  PALMS      1 

With  instructions  as  to  care  of  them.  The 
three  hardy  Palms  shown  here  are  the  pick 
of  scores  in  our  greenhouses,  the  largest  in 
the  West. 


KENTIA.  shown  to  the  left;  LATANIA,  shown 

in  center;  ABECA,  shown  to  right 
Sent  on  receipt  of  price   anywhere   in  the 
U.  S.  in  pots  carefully  packed.     Height   of 
each  above  pots,  14  to  16  inches.     We  assure 
you  that  they  will  give  absolute  satisfaction 

THE  GEO.  WITTBOLD    CO. 

1657-59  Buckingham  Place,  OHIOAaO. 


The  improved  Shingle  Stain  and  preservative, 
"nishto 

nd  retarding'decay. 


nparts  an  artisticfinish  to  shingles  and  prolongs 
leir  life  by  penetrating  the  pores  of  the  wood 


Shingletint  it  made  in  all  desirable  shades, 
I  easily  applied,  the  colors  are  permanent,  and 
loney  it  saved  by  its  use 

Full  information  and  finished  samples  of  wood 
tailed  free  for  the  asking. 

BERRY  BROTHERS,  Limited, 

Varnish  Manufacturers, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

tw  TOBK.  t5S  Pearl  St.  Cricaoo.  15  and  17  Lake  St. 

«TOK.  680  Atlantic  Are.  Cikcix.vati.  8M  Main  St. 

riLADKLPHiA.  S6  <t  88  N.  Fourth  8t.     8t.  Louis,  112  8.  Fourth  St. 
lLTMork.  »  E.  Lombard'St.    San  Francisco.  117  &  119  Market  St. 
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pieces  of  copper  and  brass  would  be  very  eflfect- 
ive  here. 

The  mantel  is  a  serious  problem.  We  have 
seen  several  marble  mantels  painted  ivory-white 
to  correspond  with  the  woodwork  where  the 
result  was  satisfactory.  While  we  cannot  en- 
tirely indorse  this  method,  in  this  case  it  would 
appear  to  be  the  only  alternative,  unless  you 
make  a  radical  change  in  your  woodwork.  If 
the  woodwork  in  both  rooms  w^ere  painted  the 
darkest  green  in  the  wall-paper  the  mantel  could 
be  left  in  its  natural  state.  We  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  green  paint.  With  the  dark  green 
paper  you  have  chosen,  a  very  sharp  contrast  is 
inevitable  if  the  white  paint  is  used.  If  yellows 
and  warm  copper  tones  are  introduced,  we  think 
that  you  will  have  a  more  "livable"  color 
scheme  than  if  the  green  and  white  combina- 
tion is  selected. 


Bedroom  Ourtains 

I  have  a  bedroom  14  by  14,  papered  in  a  light- 
gi*ound  paper,  with  green  vines  and  violets  in 
groups.  The  Hoor  is  painted  in  gray.  I  have  a 
green  woven  rug  on  the  floor,  an  old-fashioned 
dresser,  an  old  card-stand,  a  rocker  and  straight 
chair,  and  a  small  colonial  stand  with  drawers. 
The  bedstead  is  brass.  What  can  be  done  to 
make  the  comer  more  attractive.  It  has  one  of 
those  marbleized  grates,  black  and  brown,  and 
it  spoils  the  room. 

Then  I  have  two  beautiful  lace  curtains  I  can 
use  at  the  west  windows,  but  cannot  get  any 
more  lace  like  them  for  the  south  windows,  and 
the  windows  are  all  the  ordinary  size  and  all 
alike.  Can  I  in  any  way  make  the  south  win- 
dow-curtains different,  or  use  other  materialT 

Can  you  suggest  a  way  to  make  cotton  denim 
more  artistic,  by  either  painting  or  coarse  em- 
broidery? I  wish  to  use  it  for  drapery  in  an 
archway.  A.  c.  r. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  curtain  the  south  win- 
dows of  your  bedroom  with  a  different  material 
from  that  which  you  use  at  the  west  windows 
without  spoiling  the  harmony  of  the  room.  If 
the  windows  were  not  of  uniform  size,  a  differ- 
ent scheme  of  curtaining  could  be  used,  bat 
where  they  are  all  alike  the  draperies  should  be 
the  same.  With  the  paper  you  have  on  the 
walls,  a  muslin  in  a  design  of  green  leaves  and 
violets  would  be  very  pretty.  We  do  not  care 
especially  for  lace  curtains  in  a  bedroom. 

The  black  mantel  could  have  a  board  fitted 
to  the  top  and  covered  with  green  denim,  the 
shade  of  the  leaves  in  the  paper,  and  fastened 
with  huge  copper  nails.  This  would  tone  down 
the  mottled  tiles,  which  we  agree  with  you  are 
very  ugly.  If  a  fire  is  kept  in  the  grate,  it  must 
contribute  comfort  and  cheer  to  the  room,  even 
if  the  setting  is  not  all  that  one  could  wish. 

Denim  may  be  embroidered  in  heavy  linen 
floss  and  made  quite  effective.  We  prefer  it, 
however,  unadorned.  As  denim  is  not  quite  the 
same  on  both  sides,  a  deep  hem  makes  a  good 
finish.  This  has  the  appearance  of  a  border  of 
a  slightly  darker  or  lighter  shade. 


*  SUCCESSFUL  HOUSES*'  gives  the  beat  advise  on  interior  decoration. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Pears 


1789 

TO 
I9OI 


Humanity^ s  friend  for  more  than   a  century 

Below  is  a  photographic  reproduction  of  an  advertisement  first  issued 
on  the  twenty-first  birthday  of  Pears'  Soap,  ninety -one  years  ago. 


.1810 


'or 


h^/^tc 


a/?zd^^re^^t/nati7r:^  ^ — ^ 


Old  wine  to  drink, 

Old  friends  to  trust,  and 
Pears'  Soap  for  the  toilet. 

Pears*  soap  makes  a  new  friend  every  minute — it  keeps  them  all  for 
a  lifetime.     Sold  all  over  the  world. 


All  riifhts  secured. 

When  writing  to  advertiserB  pleaM  mention  THB  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL*. 
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NUMBER  TWO 


A  HUNTING  LODGE  ON  THE  BRAND YWINE 

BY  SYLVIA    STANTON 


BUILDING  in  the  country  is  an 
architectural  problem  quite  by 
itself,  and  the  designers  who 
understand  the  delicate  differ- 
ences which  should  exist  between  a  coun- 
try house  and  one  in  the  city  are  rare. 
Country  houses,  like  country  hospital- 
ity, are  too  often  of  the  kind  that  one 
finds  crowded  in  city  lots ;  and  too  little 
advantage  is  taken  of  space  and  outlook 
and  of  the  kind  of  freedom  which  should 
accompany  country  life.  The  problem 
of  a  suburban  residence  affords  the 
greatest  opportunity  to  the  architect,  as 
it  gives  him  the  chance  to  develop  a  har- 
moDLOUs  effect,  to  which  his  building  con- 
tributes very  largely,  but  its  surround- 
ings quite  as  much.  Good  simple  archi- 
tecture really  counts  for  something  when 
it  is  supported  by  beautiful  gardens  and 
orchards  and  fields.  The  restrictions  of 
the  city  usually  confine  his  opportunities 
to  a  narrow  strip  of  ground  and  such 
effects  as  may  be  obtained  from  combi- 
nations of  stone  and  brick.  But  in  the 
country  he  is  free,  and  unhampered  by 


unrelated  and  inartistic  surroundings  of 
brick,  mortar,  and  chimney  tops,  un- 
sightly pavements,  and  impossible  con- 
ditions. Within  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  there  has  been  a  notable  advance 
in  the  number  of  country  places  and  in 
their  beauty,  and  this  fact  indicates  a 
vast  change  in  the  ideals  of  American 
life. 

Messrs.  Keen  &  Mead,  of  Philadelphia, 
understand  these  differences  and  these 
opportunities  as  well  perhaps  as  any 
architects  in  the  country.  Certainly 
they  have  produced  some  charming  coun- 
try houses  and  some  designs  which  are 
by  no  means  hackneyed.  The  hunting 
lodge,  which  was  designed  for  a  location 
on  the  Brandywine  River  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  a  refreshing  frankness.  It  is 
perfectly  simple  and  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  built. 
Situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  it  com- 
mands views  ranging  from  eight  to  fif- 
teen miles  in  length.  The  hill  is  to  be 
left  in  its  simple  state,  the  wild  flowers 
being  kindly  permitted  to  grow  just  as 
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nature  designed  them.  The  road  lead- 
ing to  the  summit  will  not  be  too  care- 
fuUy  kept,  but  will  have  the  effect  of  a 
trail,  which  will  help  to  accent  the 
brotherly  feeling  existing  in  this  case 
between  nature  and  art.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  as  we  are  generally  happiest 
and  most  content  when  we  live  close  to 
nature.  The  building  will  be  one  story 
in  height,  roofed  with  very  heavy  Span- 
ish tiles,  and  the  walls  are  of  stone,  two 
feet  thick.  All  the  walls  within  and 
without  are  whitewashed. 


will  be  used  merely  for  sleeping.  The 
open  court  is  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  an  arcade.  It  is  paved  and  orna- 
mented with  trees  planted  as  in  the  far 
East,  where  one  finds  at  each  of  the  four 
corners  of  the  court,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
from  the  walls,  orange  or  almond  trees 
or  palms.  In  this  case  the  climate  re- 
quires apple-trees,  and  nothing  could  be 
lovelier  than  their  blossoms  and  fruit. 

The  other  photographs  show  different 
views  of  a  house  for  Mr.^  Samuel  J. 
Magarge  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania. 


A  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN  AT  BRTN  MAWR 


The  interior  has  a  great  open  court 
with  the  buildings  grouped  on  three 
sides,  and  the  free  wall  across  the  other 
face  is  the  entrance  side  of  the  court. 
This  is  the  view  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph. It  will  be  used  entirely  for  a 
hunting  hall,  where  the  guests  will  be 
numerous  and  may  remain  as  long  as 
desired,  as  the  accommodations  are 
ample.  Kitchen  and  pantries  are  very 
large  and  the  mediasval  dining-hall  has 
very  noble  proportions.  A  huge  open 
fireplace  is  built  at  either  end,  and  the 
design  includes  a  high,  raftered  ceiling, 
a  brick  floor,  and  walls  which  are  merely 
whitewashed.  Everything  is  most  sim- 
ple and  quiet,  without  moldings  of  any 
kind  and  absolutely  without  ornament. 
The  bedrooms  are  more  like  monks'  cells 
in  a  convent  than  anything  else,  properly 
enough  as  in  a  place  of  this  kind  they 


The  location  was  very  well  chosen,  as 
there  are  thirteen  acres  of  sloping 
ground,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a 
beautiful  little  creek.  At  the  time  of 
building  it  was  a  plowed  field  with  only 
one  large  tree,  a  chestnut.  The  general 
exterior  of  the  house  is  kept  very  simple, 
the  roof  being  shingled,  and  the  first 
floor  built  of  stone  and  frame,  with  large 
columns  of  brick  and  plaster.  The  color 
is  white,  and  the  shingles  on  the  side 
of  the  house  and  the  plastered  columns 
are  whitewashed.  The  shingles  on  the 
roof  have  been  given  a  dark  stain  to 
imitate  old  shingles  which  have  stood 
the  weather  for  years. 

The  first  floor  plan  has  a  kitchen, 
which  is  well  ventilated ;  a  dining-room 
with  plenty  of  air  and  windows ;  a  hall 
and  living-room,  which  are  practically 
one,  with  windows  fifteen  inches  from 
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the  floor  and  many  of  them  down  to  the 
floor.  These  low  windows  command  the 
garden  and  a  large  porch,  so  that  the 
effect  is  as  if  one  y^ere  out  of  doors. 
One  side  of  the  living-room  contains  an 
enormous  fireplace  of  rough,  hard  brick 
with  brick  hearths.  It  is  so  large  that 
three  or  four  men  may  stand  up  in  it 
together.  On  either  side  of  this  fire- 
place are  easy  benches  or  seats,  and 
directly  over  them  under  a  low  project- 
ing hood  are  electric  lights.  The  entire 
interior  treatment  of  tiie  house  is  very 
simple,  DO  attempt  being  made  to  secure 
an  effect  that  might  rival  the  view 
through  the  windows,  except  for  the 
effort  to  create  a  feeling  of  comfort  and 
ease  by  the  wholesome  open  planning. 
There  is  an  open  den  under  the  large 
stairway,  the  floor  of  which  is  of  brick 
laid  in  mortar,  and  on  two  sides  of  the 
den  are  benches  with  high  backs. 

The  porch  is  very  wide  and  long,  and 
is  kept  open  and  low,  almost  to  the 
ground.     The  view  from  it   is  not  de- 


stroyed by  many  columns,  so  that  you 
feel  almost  as  if  you  were  sitting  on  a 
bench  among  overhanging  trees.  From 
this  porch,  through  a  large  stone  gate- 
way, you  may  step  into  a  garden.  A 
colonnade,  with  its  covered  trellis,  ex- 
tends on  two  sides  of  the  garden,  and  is 
connected  across  the  end  with  columns 
and  trellis,  in  the  center  of  which  is  an 
exedra  with  a  large  seat,  and  above  the 
seat  a  marble  cap  for  potted  plants. 
There  is  a  brick  walk  around  the  garden 
under  the  trellis,  and  by  stone  stepping- 
blocks  through  the  grass  and  brick  walks 
the  flower-beds,  with  their  borders  of 
old-fashioned  box,  may  be  reached. 
They  are  planted  with  such  hardy  peren- 
nials as  were  grown  by  our  grand- 
mothers. 

At  the  base  of  the  large  chimney, 
which  is  at  one  end  of  the  garden,  ivy 
and  trumpet -vine  are  planted.  The 
exedra  is  planted  with  climbing  roses, 
which  are  already  making  good  headway, 
and  in  a  few  years  the  columns  will  be 
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covered  with  white  clematis  and  the 
trellis  and  chimney  will  be  wreathed 
with  green.  In  the  center  of  the  garden 
is  an  old-fashioned  well,  which  does 
good  service  for  beauty. 

From  this  gay  and  lovely  garden  there 
is  an  open  path  leading  to  a  flight  of 
stone  steps,  which  descends  by  easy 
stages  with  little  landings  to  another 
little  garden  about  six  feet  lower  than 
the  upper  one.  In  the  center  of  the 
lower  garden,  which  is  also  surrounded 
with  colonnade  and  trellis,  is  a  large 
lily  pond,  and  from  this  you  may  con- 
tinue downwards  by  means  of  another 
flight  of  steps  to  a  pathway  bordered 
with  trees  which  leads  to  the  creek,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  below  the  house. 
The  whole  plan  is  laid  out  in  a  formal 
manner,  the  walks  from  garden  to  garden 
being  planted  with  box  and  privet  hedges 
and  supported  on  many  sides  with 
shrubs.  There  are  cypresses,  too,  and 
many  flowering  trees. 


THE  COLONNADE 

In  this  design  Messrs.  Keen  &  Mead 
show  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  modem 
architect  should  be  also  a  landscape  gar- 
dener if  he  wishes  to  secure  the  best 
results  in  country  architecture.  An 
architect  indeed  must  have  many  talents 
besides  that  for  designing,  and  he  needs 
a  comprehensive  outlook.  Messrs.  Keen 
&  Mead  have  secured  a  distinctly  beau- 
tiful result  with  very  simple  means  and 
a  due  appreciation  of  the  value  of  every 
point  in  the  game. 


SCULPTURE  AT  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION 


BY  CHARLOTTE  BECKER 


PEACE  AND  PLENTY 
By  M.  W.  Schwaraott 


NO  previous 
great  expo- 
sition has 
ever  been  as 
rich  in  original  and 
allegorical  sculpture, 
used  for  ornamenting 
both  buildings  and 
grounds,  as  the  Pan- 
American,  in  Buffalo, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  this  representa- 
tive collection  will 
demonstrate  more 
clearly  than  any  other 
not  only  the  progress 
of  individual  Ameri- 
can art,  but  also  the 
importance,  the 
condition,    and    the 

Printed  by  arrangement 
with  "Town  and  Country'* 
New  York. 


ideals    of    contemporary    sculpture    in 
America. 

Mr.  Karl  Bitter,  the  director  of  sculp- 
ture, appointed  for  this  position  by  the 
National  Sculptors'  Society,  to  whom 
the  choice  was  delegated  by  the  Pan- 
American  authorities,  has  shown  himself 
most  excellently  fitted  for  the  entire 
charge  of  this  gigantic  undertaking.  He 
commissioned  not  only  some  thirty-five 
famous  American  sculptors  to  carry  out 
his  ideas — giving  them  scope  for  a  wide 
range  of  individuality — but  employed, 
during  five  months,  from  seventy-five  to 
one  hundred  skilled  workmen,  who,  in 
a  great  building  near  Mr.  Bitter's  studio 
at  Hoboken,  built  up  the  figures  and 
groups  in  plaster  from  the  clay  models 
furnished  by  the  sculptors.  This  great 
workroom  was  also  a  school  of  traming 
for  many  promising  young  sculptors, 
who    assisted  in    enlarging    from    the 
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models;    and  gave  them  opportunities         The  visitor  beginning  his  pilgrimage 
which  naturally  no  ordinary  art  school     through  the  Exposition  at  the  Court  of 
could  aflPord.     By  his  system  of  enlarg-     Fountains  will  find  at  its  upper  end,  in 
ing  from  the   artists'  original  models,     front  of  the  Electric  Tower,  a  fountain 
some  of  them  not  more  than  three  feet     of  heroic  size  and  many  figures,  the  cen- 
high,  Mr.  Bitter  reduced  the  cost  of  re-     tral  group  bearing  the  title  ''Genius  of 
production    immensely,    and 
thereby  increased  the  various 
sculptors^  just  remuneration. 
The  grouping  of  the  Pan- 
American  buildings  lends  it- 
self most  happily  to  Mr.  Bit- 
ter's scheme  of    decoration, 
which  was  to  exemplify  Amer- 
ican art  and   ideals  by  tiie 
works  of  representative 
American  sculptors,  used  to 
make  the  significance  of  the 
different  groups  of  buildings 
allegorical. 

The  Exposition  has  for  its 
central  point  the  great  Court 
of  Fountains,  flanked  by  the 
Machinery,  Electricity,  Agri- 
culture, and  Liberal  Arts 
buildings;  for,  in  accordance 
with  ]\&.  Bitter's  idea,  the 
statuary  represents  the  Genius 
of  Man  and  his  progress  in  art, 
science,  and  industay.  Below 
the  Court  of  Fountains  is  the 
Esplanade,  which  spreads  out 
into  two  broad  vrings;  sur- 
rounding the  left  wing  are  the 
buildings  of  Forestry,  Mines, 
and  Graphic  Arts,  and  corre- 
sponding to  these  on  the  right 
wing  are  the  United  States 
Government  buildings.  On 
the  left,  Mr.  Bitter  has  de- 
voted the  groups  and  fount- 
ains to  the  subject  of  Nature, 
and  on  the  right  to  Ulan  and 
his  institutions.  .The  sculp- 
ture in  these  three  great  parti- 
tions is  the  most  important  of 
the  Exposition  work,  but  that 
on  the  Electric  Tower,  and  the 
Triumphal  Causeway,  before 
the  entrances  to  the  Stadium 

and  the  Midway,  and  scattered  

throughout  the  grounds,  is  of  ^^pp^^  portion  of  thi  fountain  of  nature 

almost  equal  interest.  By  George  T.  Brewster 
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Man*';  on  either  side  are  lesser  groups,  ''Athene/'  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael 
the  one  expressing ''Human  Emotions,"  Tonetti.  On  the  pedestal  nearest 
the  other  "Human  Intellect'* — these  are  "Human  Emotions'*  and  the  "Birth  of 
by  Paul  W.  Bartlett.  On  the  two  wings  Venus"  is  a  group  representing  "Art,'' 
of  the  basin  are  smaller  fountains,  and  on  the  opposite  side,  near  "Human 
representing  the  "Births  of  Venus"  and     Intellect,"  the  "Birth  of  Athene"  one 

of  "Science" ;  these  are 
by  Charles  L.  Lopez. 

Coming  from  the 
court  to  the  right  wing 
of  the  Esplanade,  the 
first  group  to  arrest 
the  eye  is  the  "Fount- 
ain of  Man,"  by 
Charles  Grafly,  of  Phil- 
adelphia; this  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  mysteri- 
ous veiled  figure,  or, 
rather,  two  figures 
joined  into  one,  indi- 
cating the  two  sides  of 
man's  nature,  and  the 
veil  typifying  the  soul. 
This  strange  figure  of 
"Man  the  Mysterious" 
is  supported  by  a  ped- 
estal bearing  the  "Five 
Senses,"  who  have 
joined  hands  to  protect 
man;  below  are  crouch- 
ing figures  typical  of 
human  characteristics, 
love  and  hatred,  virtue 
and  vice,  and  others. 
Among  tjie  groups  on 
either  side  of  this 
fountain  are  two  of  the 
savage  age,  by  the 
well-known  sculptor, 
John  J.  Boyle.  One 
is  called  "The  Savage 
Age  in  the  West,"  and 
shows  the  war-dance  of 
an  Indian  tribe.  The 
corresponding  group 
represents  the  "Savage 
Age  of  the  Ancient 
Races, ' '  and  depicts  the 
rape  of  the  Sabines.  In 
niches  of  the  Colonnade 
on  either  side  of  the 
MOUNTED  STANDARD-BEARER  chicf     govemment 

By  Karl  Bitter  building    is    repeated 
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THB  80IEN0ES 
By  Charles  L.  Lopez 


the  figure  typifying  **  Peace  and  Plenty" 
by  Maximilian  Sehwarzott.  It  is  a 
stotne  of  mnch  classic  dignity  and  is 
extremely  effective.  Mr.  Sehwarzott  is 
also  the  scnlptor  of  the  colossal  gronps, 
* 'Fighting  Eagles,'^  which  surmount  the 
two  guarfhouses  in  front  of  the  Tri- 
umphal Causeway  with  very  striking 
effect. 

Of  the  groups  on  the  left  wing  of  the 
Esplanade,  the  most  important  is  that 
of  the  ^'Fountain  of  Nature"  by  George 
T.  Brewster;  the  female  figure  at  the 
top  is  emblematic  of  Nature  herself,  and 
beneath,  on  the  globe,  are  the  figures  of 
the  ''Four  Elements";  on  the  consoles 
are  the  "Four  Seasons,"  and  between 
them  and  beneath  are  placed  the  "Four 
Minds,"  as  if  moving  with  the  globe. 
The  lesser  fountains  on  the  sides  of  the 
large  basin  are  the  "Fountain  of  Kron- 
osu"  and  that  of  "Ceres"  by  F.  Edwin 
El  well,  a  pupil  of  Daniel  French  and  of 
Falgui^re.     In  all  these  great  fountains 


ancient  and  mythological  figures  are 
used  almost  entirely;  in  fact,  through- 
out the  grounds  there  are  but  three  or 
four  groups  in  which  significance  is  con- 
veyed by  means  of  modem  subjects. 

The  Triumphal  Bridge,  symbolizing 
the  welcome  of  the  United  States  to  her 
sister  nations,  is  intended  by  Mr.  Bitter 
to  eml^ody  the  idea  of  our  national  pride, 
power,  and  progress.  The  four  piers  of 
the  bridge,  one  hundred  feet  in  height, 
were  designed  by  Mr.  John  M.  Carr^re, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Architects,  and 
each  pier  is  surmounted  by  the  Mounted 
Standard-Bearer,  designed  by  Mr.  Bitter 
himself.  This  is  perhaps  the  finest  in- 
dividual work  possessed  by  the  Exposi- 
tion, and  represents  a  young  warrior 
mounted  on  a  horse  thirty  feet  high, 
which  rears  above  trophies  indicative  of 
feudalism  and  tyranny ;  the  whole  sym- 
bolical of  the  freedom  of  the  United 
Americas  from  despotism  and  slavery. 
In  the  niches  of  the  piers  are  statues 
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THE  SAVAGE  AGE  IN  THE  WEST 
By  John  J.  Boyle 


expressing  *  'Courage, ' '  *  'Patriotism, '  ^ 
* 'Truth, '^  and  other  qualities,  and  below, 
on  either  side,  are  fountains  composed 
of  groups  of  figures  and  rearing  horses 
clustered  about  a  gigantic  flagstaff,  the 
fountain  on  the  east  §rpifying  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  and  that  on  the  west  the 
Pacific.  These  are  by  Philip  Martiny, 
who  also  designed  the  graceful  fountain 
of  "Abundance,"  opposite  the  Espla- 
nade. 

Pacing  the  Triumphal  Bridge,  on  the 
south,  is  the  mounted  statue  of  George 
Washington,  a  replica  of  the  one  given 
to  the  city  of  Paris  by  the  women  of 
America,  and  the  work  of  Daniel  Ches- 
ter French.  It  is  a  statue  of  great  dig- 
nity and  of  imposing  effect.  A  specially 
interesting  work  by  a  woman  is  the  foun- 
tain called  "The  Struggle  for  Exist- 
ence." It  is  by  Miss  Enid  Yandell,  a 
Louisville  young  woman,  who  now  has 
a  studio  in  Paris ;  and  is  a  copy  of  the 


original  which  was  ordered  by  the  city 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

The  sculpture  for  the  Temple  of  Music 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Isadore  Konti,  the 
artist  of  the  group  of  "West  Indies," 
northeast  of  the  Dewey  Arch,  in  New 
York  City,  and  consists  of  figures'repre- 
senting  religious,  heroic,  lyric,  *dance, 
and  gay  music. 

The  powerful  figure  of  a  horse-trainer, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Live  Stock  build- 
ing, is  by  Mr.  Frederick  G.  Roth,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  single  pieces 
of  sculpture  at  the  Exposition.  Other 
sculptors  who  are  to  be  represented  by 
loan  exhibits  in  the  grounds  are  Mr. 
Daniel  French,  Mr.  St.  Gaudens,  and 
Mr.  MacMonnies.  The  treatment  of  the 
sculpture  about  the  Electric  Tower  is  of 
local  importance,  and  suggests  Buffalo's 
indebtedness  to  Niagara,  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  the  Erie  Canal  and  lesser 
waterways,  to  which  are  due  her  growth 
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and  prosperity.  Therefore,  these  gronps 
are  to  typify  the  power  of  the  * 'Great 
Waters/'  as  the  Indians  called  them. 
Two  pylons,  **The  Great  Waters  in  the 
Days  of  the  Indians''  and  ''The  Great 
Waters  in  the  Days  of  the  White  Man," 
are  by  George  Gray  Barnard,  and  four 
pylons  by  Philip  Martiny  express  the 
''Genius  of  Progress."  Of  these,  one 
typifies  the  power  of  the  eleven  inland 
railroads,  connecting  with  the  city.  In 
the  imposing  colonnade  at  the  base  of 
the  tower  are  the  seated  figures  of  the 
Six  Lakes,  Erie,  Huron,  Michigan,  St. 
Claire,  Ontario,  and  Superior,  by  Carl 
Teflft  (two),  Henry  Baerer,  Philip  Mar- 
tiny,  Ralph  Goddard,  and  Louis  Gude- 
brod.  Mr.  Bitter  has  designed  a  sculp- 
tural frieze  representing  "Pan- America" 
and  including  keys  and  an  escutcheon. 
The  pinnacle  of  the  tower  is  crowned  by 
a  statue,  twenty-four  feet  high,  by  Her- 
bert Adams,  the  "Goddess  of  Light," 
symbolizing  the  force  of  electricity,  the 
mystery  of  whose  power  has  been  re- 
vealed by  the  strength  of  the  "Great 
Waters."  This  statue  is  of  hammered 
brass,  and  consequently  most  brilliant, 
either  in  the  sunlight  or  the  electric  cur- 
rent which  nightly  makes  the  grounds  as 
bright  as  day.  Mr.  Adams  is  acknowl- 
edged one  of  the  most  gifted  of  contem- 
porary sculptors,  as  his  "Professor 
Henry"  and  other  works  in  the  Con- 
gressional Library  and  his  "Solon"  on 
Sie  New  York  Appellate  Court  House 
amply  testify.  He  also  designed  the 
two  groups  representing  this  "Age  of 
Enlightenment,"  showing  in  a  modern 
sense  tiie  value  of  religion,  education, 
and  culture,  which  form  part  of  the 
Government  buildings  group.  Mr. 
Adams  is  much  interested  in  polychrome 
sculpture,  and  has  made  some  experi- 
ments in  that  direction  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  Pine  Arts  exhibit  of  the 
Exposition. 

Behind  the  Electric  Tower,  and  having 
on  one  side  the  entrance  to  the  Midway, 
on  another  that  to  the  Stadium,  and  on 
the  third  the  colonnade  known  as  the 
Propyleeum,  is  the  open  square  called 
the  Plaza.     Here  have  been  placed  rep- 


licas of  statues  of  the  Renaissance 
period,  and  those  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Italy:  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  Diana  of 
the  Louvre,  the  Borghese  Achilles,  the 
Fawn  of  Praxiteles,  and  other  familiar 
figures,  and  among  the  flower-beds  and 
paths  are  copies  of  the  groups  of  chil- 
dren in  the  park  of  Versailles.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Bitter's  original  scheme  does 
not  apply  to  any  of  this  statuary,  which 
was  used  partly  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  time  for  the  artists  to  complete  a 
larger  number  of  original  works  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  immense  cost  of 
commissioned  sculpture.  But  the  result 
of  using  these  antique  figures  in  the 
flower-beds  and  among  the  trees  is  most 
picturesque  and  charming;  and  there  is 
a  poplar  alley,  guarded  by  a  row  of 
pedestals  bearing  ancient  deities,  which 
is  as  alluring  as  any  of  its  kind  in  the 
Old  World,  and  is  reminiscent  of  classic 
gardens  in  Italy  or  Greece — a  touch  of 
the  calm  Old  World  in  the  midst  of  the 
restlessness  of  the  New. 

The  American  sculpture  has  not  much 
to  fear  from  these  ancient  rivals,  for, 
taken  as  a  whole,  in  its  boldness  of 
conception,  its  originality,  and  its  sug- 
gestiveness  of  youthful  strength,  it  wUl 
stand  a  favorable  comparison  with  any 
like  achievement  through  the  ages.  And 
to  one  standing  on  the  Triumphal  Cause- 
way, who  looks  on  George  Washington 
saluting,  as  it  were,  the  progress  which 
has  been  made,  not  only  by  tiie  descend- 
ants of  those  men  who  supported  tiie  first 
presidency  of  these  United  States,  but 
also  of  those  who  inaugurated  the  many 
governments  of  the  smaller  American 
countries,  it  would  clearly  seem  that  the 
American  life  is,  and  has  been,  well 
worth  the  living. 


Edelweiss  Growing  Less 

The  rarest  flower  in  Europe,  the  edelweiss, 
is  becoming  scarcer  every  year,  and  unless  meas- 
ures are  taken  to  prevent  indiscriminate  gath* 
ering  it  is  likely  to  disappear  altogether.  The 
edelweiss  only  grows  2,500  or  3,000  yards  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  and  under  special  climatic 
conditions.  Unfortunately,  the  edelweiss  has  be- 
come the  "fashionable"  flower  in  Germany  since 
the  Emperor  commenced  wearing  it. 
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PLANTS  FOR  THE  TERRACE* 

BY  IDA  D.   BENNETT 

Author  of  "  An  American  Book  of  Gardening  " 


WITH  the  revival  of  the  terrace 
in  architecture  comes  an 
awakening  interest  in  plants 
and  shmbs  suitable  for  its 
adornment.  While  most  of  the  orna- 
mental palms  and  shmbs  nsed  in  halls 
and  corridors  during  winter  may,  at  the 
approach  of  warm  weather,  find  a  place 
on  the  terrace,  providing  the  exposure 
be  suitable,  I  am  more  in  favor  of  the 
class  of  plants  found  adorning  the  courts 
and  patios  of  Spanish  and  Mexican 
dwellings,  notably  the  hard-wooded 
plants  and  shrubs  that  may  be  grown  in 
tubs  and  transferred  to  the  cellar  or 
greenhouse  at  the  return  of  cold  weatJier. 
Certain  characteristics  are  desirable  in 
these  plants:  compactness  and  symmetry 
of  growth  being  of  first  importance,  as 
these  plants  should  be  grown  singly  and 
not  in  groups.  And  it  will  be  better  if 
the  plant  is  to  be  placed  on  a  paved  court 
or  terrace  that  it  should  be  so  arranged 
with  castors  or  something  of  the  kind 
that  the  plants  may  be  turned  frequently 
and  so  maintain  the  desired  symmetry. 
It  is  also  desirable  l^at  the  terrace  plant 
should  have  wavy,  glossy  foliage,  giving 
a  tropical  effect,  and  brilliant,  luxuriant 
bloom. 

TROPICAL  FRUITS 

These  conditions  are  more  generally 
fulfilled  by  the  tender  sub-tropical  plants 
than  by  any  of  our  colder  Northland. 
Most  of  the  tropical  fruits  adapt  them- 
selves admirably  to  this  purpose,  and 
limes,  oranges,  and  lemons,  are  beauti- 
ful in  flower  or  fruit.  They  will  in- 
crease in  value  from  year  to  year,  but 
cannot  equal  in  effect  the  beriums  or 
oleander,  and  hibiscus,  whose  gorgeous- 
ness  of  bloom  renders  them  magnificent 
ornamental  shrubs. 

*  "An  American  B«ok  of  Gardening,"  by  Ida  D.  Bennett. 
Illustrated,  8vo,  cloth,  92.00.  This  is  a  practical  volume 
for  amateur  gardeners,  and  contains  many  new  and 
useful  features,  giving  information  about  the  designing 
of  gardens,  the  carefof  common  plants,  and  advice  about 
planting,  windoW'boxes.  and  the  care  of  house-plants. 
Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers, 
Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co..  Chicago. 


Less  beautiful  in  foliage,  but  unsur- 
passed in  luxuriance  of  growth  and  free- 
dom of  bloom  are  the  lantanas  which, 
grown  in  tubs  in  a  sunny  situation,  sur- 
prise one  with  their  vigorous  develop- 
ment. Small  plants  from  the  fiorists  in 
spring,  or  even  seedlings  started  out  in 
February,  and  planted  out  in  a  sunny 
situation  in  a  tobacco- pail,  or  plant  tub 
of  equal  size,  in  rich  soil  with  a  good  pro- 
portion of  old,  well-rotted  manure  and 
well  supplied  with  water,  will  make  a 
growth  of  two,  three,  or  more  feet  in 
diameter  by  midsummer.  I  have  found 
a  soil,  composed  of  equal  parts  of  leaf 
mold  or  muck,  good  loam,  and  old  man- 
ure to  suit  them  admirably.  Abund- 
ance of  water  is  essential  and  they  will 
do  better  if  not  allowed  to  form  seed. 

So  easily  and  quickly  do  these  make 
plants  of  a  size  for  decorative  effect  that 
I  have  not  considered  it  desirable  to 
carry  them  over,  but,  of  course,  on  large 
terraces  the  plants  of  older  growth  would 
be  more  effective,  and  fliey  may  be 
wintered  in  a  warm  greenhouse  with  fre- 
quent syringing  to  keep  down  red  spi- 
der. They  should  be  kept  growing, 
however,  as  they  make  a  hard,  woody 
growth,  and  when  the  foliage  is  lost,  the 
new  growth  does  not  break  readily 
through  the  old  wood,  but  remains  at 
the  tips  of  the  branches,  the  old  part 
being  more  or  less  barren  and  unsightly. 

MAGNOLIAS 

If  one  has  a  gardener,  the  camelia 
may  be  brought  to  bloom  on  the  terrace, 
but  it  is  rather  uncertain  in  amateur 
hands.  The  magnolia  is  a  fine  substi- 
tute and  more  reliable.  These  magnifi- 
cent shrubs,  hardy  in  the  south  and  in 
some  favored  localities  as  far  north  as 
the  Ohio  River,  should  be  grown  wher- 
ever they  may  be  given  safe  winter 
quarters,  and  used  to  adorn  the  terrace 
during  the  early  summer.  Magnolia 
grandiflora,  the  most  superb  of  its  class, 
grows  into  an  immense  tree  sixty  to 
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eighty  feet  tall  in  the  south  where  it  is 
hardy.  But  as  it  blooms  when  quite 
small,  it  may  be  grown  successfully  as 
a  tub  plant.  It  has  dark,  shining,  ever- 
green leaves,  resembling  those  of  the 
rubber-tree,  of  a  rusty  brown  underneath 
forming  an  admirable  contrast,  and 
flowers  whose  beauty  remains  witii  one 
like  a  haunting  memory — of  a  creamy 
white  some  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter 
and  delightfully  fragrant. 

The  laurel  magnolia,  or  sweet  bay,  is 
a  dwarf  shrubby  species  with  small, 
waxy,  green  leaves,  snowy  white  on  the 
under  side,  with  lovely  creamy  white 
flowers,  exquisitely  fragrant,  the  size  of 
a  silvdr  dollar.  This  variety  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  Massachusetts,  but  must  be 
treated  as  a  tub  plant  farther  north. 

Pomegranates  are  an  exceedingly  orna- 
mental shrub,  both  in  flower  and  in  fruit, 
and  a  well-grown  plant  will  always  be  an 
object  of  great  interest  at  the  north. 
Among  the  ornamental  flowering  vari- 
eties, alta  plena  has  large,  creamy  double 
white  flowers;  James  Vick,  a  dwarf  vari- 
ety, brilliant  orange-scarlet  flowers,  and 
variegata,  a  fine  y^ellow,  flaked  with 
red,  a  very  fine  variety.  They  may  be 
given  the  general  treatment  of  all  tropi- 
cal shrubs  and  wintered  in  a  warm,  dry, 
not  too  dark  cellar,  repotting  only  when 
necessary,  but  renewing  the  top  soil  in 
the  tubs  each  spring. 

OLEANDERS 

Among  the  neriums  or  oleanders, 
every  one  is  familiar  with  the  old-fafih- 
ioned  double  pink  variety,  which  holds 
its  own  conspicuously  with  the  newer 
and  rarer  sorts.  So  easily  is  it  grown 
and  cared  for  that  it  should  find  a  place 
in  every  collection  of  tub  plants.  The 
oleander's  excellent  manner  of  growth, 
fine  glossy  foliage,  and  exquisite  bloom, 
give  it  high  rank  among  blossoming 
plants.  The  color  ranges  from  pure 
white  through  shades  of  flesh  and  pink  to 
the  deep  purplish  crimson  of  atro  pnpu- 
reum  plenum.  There  are  several  double 
whites,  madona  grandiflora  probably 
being  the  best.  Madame  Peyre,  a  semi- 
double  creamy  white  flower,  is  very  fine. 


and  carneum,  with  its  single  white  blos- 
som, has  deep  crimson  lines  in  the 
throat,  the  effect  being  exquisite.  Mar- 
cel is  pale  pink,  striped  with  white  and 
semi-double,  while  savort,  an  apple-blos- 
som pink,  shaded  and  flushed,  is  charm- 
ing. Splendeus  giganteum  resembles 
the  old  double  pink,  but  with  larger 
flowers,  and  G.  varigata  adds  to  its 
charm  of  beautifully  variegated  flowers, 
a  foliage  of  cream,  white,  and  green. 
There  is  also  a  yellow  variety  with  large, 
handsome  flowers. 

THE  CARE  OP  PLANTS 

The  ease  of  culture  makes  the  care  of 
a  number  of  plants  of  little  more  moment 
than  the  care  of  one.  They  are  easily 
raised  from  cuttings  inserted  in  a  bottle 
of  water,  the  neck  closed  with  absorbent 
cotton,  and  placed  in  a  sunny  window. 
They  should  be  potted  in  rich,  sandy, 
fibrous  loam,  with  a  portion  of  old  well- 
rotted  manure  added.  After  blooming 
they  may  be  wintered  in  a  warm  cellar 
or  plant-room  bringing  them  up  the  first 
of  March  and  repotting  if  necessary,  but 
if  the  tub  is  not  full  of  roots  as  much  of 
the  surface  soil  as  can  be  removed  with- 
out disturbing  them  should  be  replaced 
with  rich,  fibrous  loam  and  old  well- 
rotted  manure.  Like  all  hard- wooded 
plants,  the  oleander  should  be  planted 
very  firmly. 

At  this  time  any  pruning  needed  to 
increase  the  top  growth  or  improve  the 
symmetry  of  the  plant  should  be  at- 
tended to  before  new  growth  begins, 
remembering  that  the  more  freely  it  may 
be  induced  to  branch  the  more  blossom 
points  there  will  be  to  reward  one  with 
bloom.  At  this  time,  too,  the  plant  must 
be  carefully  gone  over  for  any  signs  of 
scale,whichmuch  infests  all  hard-wooded 
shrubs.  The  trunk  branches,  stems,  and 
leaves  mast  be  examined  carefully  in 
detail,  especially  the  undersides  and 
axils  of  the  leaves,  and  all  scale  removed 
with  a  thin  edge  of  wood  or  a  brush. 
The  trees  should  then  be  thoroughly 
sprayed  with  a  strong  suds  of  whale  oil 
soap,  treated  to  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  degrees.    This  should  be  allowed 
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to  remain  a  short  time,  and  then  the 
plants  should  be  sprayed  with  hot  water 
till  thoroughly  clean.  This  precaution 
should  be  observed  with  regard  to  all 
hard- wooded  shrubs,  especially  oranges. 
After  the  foliage  has  dried,  place  in  a 
warm,  sunny  window  and  encourage 
growth.  When  the  buds  appear,  a 
weekly  dose  of  tobacco  tea  or  plant  food 
may  be  given  with  benefit.  In  the 
south,  where  the  oleander  is  hardy, 
hedges  and  shrubs  are  made  of  it.  A 
number  of  tubs  may  be  arranged  for  that 
purpose  with  fine  effect  if  grown  of  uni- 
form height  and  development.  The 
effect  of  plants  of  one  kind  is  much 
finer  than  the  same  number  of  mixed 
plants. 

Not  until  one  has  begun  to  use  decora- 
tive plants  systematically,  does  one  real- 
ize that  they  are  a  part  of  the  furniture 
of  the  house  and  a  legitimat-e  item  of*  ex- 
pense. If  the  same  amount  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  fresh  plants  each  year 
should  be  used  to  house  those  already 
acquired,  there  would  be  a  gain  both  in 
money  and  quality  of  plants. 

THE  CHINESE  HIBISCUS 

I  have  left  until  the  last  one  of  the 
finest  of  all  terrace  plants.  The  Chinese 
hibiscus  or  hibiscus  sinensis,  because  I 
wished  to  speak  of  it  as  a  terrace,  a 
bedder,  and  a  house  plant. 

Though  it  is  an  admirable  pot  or  tub 
plant,  it  requires  somewhat  different 
treatment  from  the  foregoing,  as  it  is 
very  tender.  Because  of  its  sensitive- 
ness to  cold,  it  cannot  be  wintered  with 
safety  either  in  a  cool  cellar  or  store- 
room, a  temperature  of  seventy  degrees 
being  much  more  congenial  the  year 
round,  and  great  evenness  of  temperature 
being  especially  desirable.  Where  the 
plants  can  be  safely  wintered  without  loss 
of  foliage,  they  soon  attain  large  size 
and  a  handsome,  uniform,  symmetrical 
shape  that,  with  liieir  brilliant  blossoms, 
make  them  surpass  any  other  plants 
with  which  I  am  familiar.  Arranged 
as  a  low  hedge  on  the  coping  of  a  ter- 
race, they  are  unsurpassed,  and  I  would 
recommend  their  adoption  if  only  one 


kind  of  fiower  were  to  be  selected  for 
the  terrace,  in  preference  to  all  others. 

THE  HIBISCUS  AS  A  WINTER  BLOOMER 

I  do  not  know  how  many  varieties 
there  may  be  of  the  greenhouse  hibiscus. 
One  is  constantly  running  across  new 
varieties,  or  at  least  new  names;  for 
instance,  the  new  '^peach  blossom  hibis- 
cus,'' I  judge  to  be  the  same  catalogued 
as  double  pink  hibiscus  by  a  Florida 
firm.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a 
correct  list  unless  one  grew  all  varieties 
catalogued. 

Most  of  the  varieties  which  I  have 
grown  are  really  magnificent.  The  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  growth  and  foliage 
vary  little,  except  in  one  or  two  instances, 
the  plants  forming  fine,  bushy  hard- 
wooded  shrubs  with  glossy  evergreen 
foliage,  which  in  itself  is  very  decorative. 
Hibiscus  sinensis,  which  is  also  the 
generic  name  of  the  species,  is  probably 
tiie  best  known  and  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  satisfactory.  The  blossoms,  large 
and  very  double,  are  often  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  of  a  lovely  rosy  scarlet 
when  fully  expanded.  All  hibiscus  de- 
velop their  buds  rather  slowly  and  grow 
much  after  opening,  the  color  slowly 
assuming  its  perfect  shade.  The  blos- 
soms ordinarily  last  but  one  day,  though 
somewhat  longer  in  a  low  temperature, 
but  a  well-developed  plant  will  bloom 
steadily  for  a  long  time. 

DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  BLOSSOMS 

Hibiscus  sub-violaceous  has  a  some- 
what darker  flower,  clear  carmine  shaded 
with  violet,  and  is  considered  the  largest 
of  all,  but  double  pink  or  peach-blow 
has  given  me  as  large,  or  larger,  blos- 
soms. The  color  is  also  very  fine,  a 
clear,  soft,  rosy  pink,  and  semi-double. 
The  beautiful  golden  stamens,  five  in 
number,  are  distributed  evenly  among 
the  petals  and  tipped  with  anthers  of 
velvety  crimson. 

Like  the  double  pink,  the  single  pink 
is  beautiful.  The  flowers  are  numerous 
and  clear,  rosy  pink,  somewhat  lighter 
on  the  edges  of  the  petals  and  shaded 
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darker  in  the  center.  The  stamens 
bunched  in  a  long  brush  in  the  center 
with  velvety  crimson  anthers  and  golden 
pollen.  The  buds  are  long  and  pointed. 
Hibiscus  magnificus  is  another  single 
variety  with  blossoms  of  a  rosy  crimson, 
the  edge  of  the  petals  lighter  and  covered 
with  a  beautiful  satin  sheen,  which  gives 
the  flower  a  variegated  appearance.  The 
flower  is  large  and  shaped  much  like  a 
pansy  reversed,  the  lower  petal  on  top, 
and  carries  itself  with  a  peculiar  dignity 
rare  in  flowers.  It  is  one  of  those  flow- 
ers on  which  the  hand  of  the  artist  seems 
to  have  lingered  lovingly,  so  perfect  and 
finished  is  every  detail.  The  leaf  of  this 
variety  differs  materially  from  the  stand- 
ard type,  being  ''maple  shaped"  and 
quite  deeply  cut.  It  seems,  too,  to  re- 
quire more  heat  than  the  other  varieties. 
Hibiscus  cooperi  tri-color  is  another 
jingle  variety  with  large,  single,  crim- 
son flowers  and  foliage  variegated  with 
green,  red,  pink,  white,  and  cream  color. 
It  makes  a  much  smaller  growth  than 
the  others,  but  a  well-developed  speci- 
men is  very  ornamental.  Hibiscus 
versi-color,  combines  in  its  colors  all  the 
colors  of  the  entire  family:  rose,  crim- 
son, white,  cream,  etc.  The  flowers  are 
much  smaller  than  the  other  hibiscus, 
and  rather  unsatisfactory  when  compared 
with  such  magnificent  varieties  as  sinen- 
sis and  the  double  pink. 

THE  world's  fair  BEAUTY 

Though  there  are  many  other  vari- 
eties, my  space  will  not  allow  me  to 
describe  more  than  one  more,  the  South- 
ern Beauty,  known  first  as  the  * 'World's 
Fair  Beauty."  This  differs  in  manner 
of  growth,  foliage,  and  in  fact,  nearly 
every  detail  from  all  the  preceding.  The 
growth  is  more  herbaceous ;  the  stem  is 
not  woody,  but  light  green  and  spiney; 
the  leaves,  immense,  are  five-lobed  like  a 
woodbine  and  slightly  rough,  not  glossy 
as  is  the  case  with  the  other  hibiscus. 
The  blossoms  are  very  large,  single,  and 
with  a  velvety  black  throat  or  eye.  It 
is  a  very  handsome  plant  and  may  be 
wintered  in  the  cellar  after  blooming. 
It  is  hardy  in  the  open  ground  at  the 


South,  springing  up  from  the  root  when 
cub  down  by  frost.  Unlike  the  older 
varieties,  this  is  easily  propagated  from 
cuttings.  A  young  plant,  set  in  the  open 
ground  last  spring,  and  growing  thrift- 
ily, was  entered  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground  by  a  borer  and  was  dis- 
covered hanging  limp  and  wilted  to  its 
stake.  As  there  was  some  slight  indi- 
cation at  the  first  joint  of  rudimentary 
roots,  the  earth  was  heaped  up  around 
them  and  kept  moist,  and  soon  the  plant 
had  struck  root  and  was  growing  vigor- 
ously. When  lifted  in  September  it  had 
made  the  fine  growth  of  four  feet  in 
height  and  ten  in  circumference. 

PLANTING 

In  spite  of  the  florist's  claims  to  the 
contrary,  I  do  not  consider  the  hibiscus 
a  good  bedder .  A  good  summer  bloomer 
it  certainly  is,  but  it  does  better  in  pots 
sunk  in  the  ground  or  in  the  sand  box, 
where  it  can  be  kept  moist  and  will  re- 
ceive the  morning  sun.  In  the  open 
ground  the  tendency  to  excessive  root- 
growth  interferes  with  its  blooming. 
The  hibiscus  blooms  well  when  root- 
bound,  but  must  never  be  allowed  to  dry 
out  during  the  blossoming  period,  as 
this  is  the  cause  of  the  dropping  of  the 
buds  so  much  complained  of.  When 
plants  are  wanted  for  winter  blooming, 
bedding  out  in  the  spring  and  lifting  in 
the  fall  may  be  wise,  as  the  plants  will 
be  in  better  shape  for  the  winter  bloom- 
ing than  if  grown  in  pots  and  allowed 
to  bloom  during  summer. 

In  the  house  Qie  excessive  root-growth 
of  the  hibiscus  may  be  pruned  if  it 
threatens  to  require  too  large  a  pot.  To 
accomplish  this  with  the  best  results  and 
the  least  trouble,  I  run  a  knife  down 
through  the  soil  on  each  side  of  the  pot, 
slicing  off  a  good  half  of  the  roots.  The 
remaining  roots  will  quickly  branch  out 
into  many  new  feeding  roots — the  life  of 
the  plant— which  will  result  in  an  early 
crop  of  flowers.  This  will  often  bring 
a  backward  plant  into  bloom,  and  the 
habit  of  blooming  once  established  the 
plants  will  be  found  very  reliable  bloom- 
ers. 
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THE  Forest  of  Arden,  the  beautiful 
home  of  Helena  Modjeska  upon 
the  Pacific  coast,  is  about  to  pass 
out  of  her  hands.  Negotiations 
are  said  to  be  now  pending  by  which 
this  unique  ranch,  the  summer  home  of 
Count  and  Countess  Bozenta,  may  be- 
come the  property  of  an  Eastern  million- 
aire. 

The  estate  in  Santiago  Canon,  away 
back  upon  a  spur  of  the  Coast  Bange 
Mountains  in  Orange  County,  California, 
has  been  the  possession  of  Modjeska  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  says 
the  New  York  Tribune.  It  is  a  spot  that 
connoisseurs  of  art  and  lovers  of  nature 
find  almost  ideal.  The  drive  to  it  is 
made  across  the  fertile  Santa  Ana  Val- 
ley, through  orchards  of  oranges  and 
lemons  and  thousands  of  acres  of  wav- 
ing grain.  In  the  winter  the  uncultivated 


land  is  a  carpet  of  wild  flowers,  where 
fields  of  fiammg  yellow  poppies  and 
dainty  **baby  blue  eyes''  and  scarlet 
'^Indian  paint  brush''  blossom  riot- 
ously. 

The  gradual  ascent  from  five  hundred 
to  twenty-five  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea  level  is  scarcely  felt  as  one  passes  up 
the  canon,  through  groves  of  immense 
live  oaks  and  gnarled  old  sycamores, 
under  a  tangle  of  wild  grape  vines  and 
other  creepers,  crossing  again  and  again 
a  little  mountain  stream  winding  down 
to  the  valley  below.  With  skill  and 
taste  this  beautiful  drive  has  been  made 
most  attractive.  Wide  detours  are  taken 
to  spare  the  trees,  rustic  bridges  span 
the  restless  stream,  while  giant  bowlders 
covered  with  lichens  remain  untouched 
in  picturesque  beauty  along  the  way.  A 
sudden  turn  in  the  canon  brings  one  1x> 
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Modjeska  Park,  a  natural  park  of  stately 
trees,  two  miles  beyond  which  stands 
the  house.  It  is  a  lone,  rambling,  one- 
storied  house,  with  broad  piazzas  and 
vineclad  trellises. 

**Arden"  embraces  two  thousand 
acres,  about  seventy  of  which  are  in 
orchards  of  oranges,  lemons,  nuts,  and 
deciduous  fruits.  Around  the  house  are 
velvet  lawns  and  flowing  fountains  and 
rare  shrubbery.  In  the  background  rise 
purple  peaks  and  mountain  solitudes. 
The  house  is  quaint  and  picturesque. 
It  has  French  windows  and  broad  veran- 
das, where  awnings,  hammocks  and 
cosy  seats  make  outdoor  life  possible 
during  all  the  summer  months. 

Mme.  Modjeska's  own  room — her 
den — is  the  library.  It  has  triple  mul- 
lioned  windows  and  a  quaint  stone  fire- 
place. Engravings,  etchings,  paintings, 
rare  Persian  rugs,  old  mahogany  furni- 
ture, and  deep-seated  leather  chairs  make 
this  room  most  alluring.  Carved  oak 
bookcases  fill  the  side  of  the  room  oppo- 
site the  long  French  windows  that  open 
upon  the  mountain  view.  Madame' s 
work  table  is  filled  with  books  of  plays 
and  volumes  on  stage  costumes  and  stage 
settings.     Scrapbooks  of  dramatic  criti- 


cisms and  theatrical  events  and  photo- 
graphs of  noted  flayers  are  in  pictur- 
esque confusion. 

Among  the  valued  pieces  of  furniture 
is  a  quaint  little  black  brass-legged  table 
of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which 
was  presented  by  **Joe''  JelBferson  to 
Count  Bozenta.  Above  this  table  hangs 
a  miniature  picture  on  porcelain  of  Marie 
Antoinette. 

The  books  number  perhaps  two  thou- 
sand—books in  French,  Russian,  Polish, 
Italian,  and  English.  A  magnificent 
edition  of  Balzac,  the  gift  of  Alphonse 
Daudet,  occupies  a  place  of  honor,  for 
Mme.  Modjeska  considers  this  writer 
among  the  greatest  novelists  of  the  cen- 
tury. Shakespeare  in  many  editions  and 
many  languages  is  here,  with  critical  and 
analytical  essays  and  commentaries 
galore.  Sienkiewicz's  works  Ih  Polish 
are  upon  the  shelves,  each  volume  an 
author's  copy.  Photographs,  water- 
colors,  carvings,  and  many  ornaments 
adorn  the  room. 

The  dining-room,  a  long,  low,  sunny 
apartment,  has  a  great  brick  fireplace 
and  a  recessed  stained  glass  window. 
The  walls  are  hung  with  many  art  tro- 
phies, among  which  is  a  collection  of 
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arms,  old  swords,  ancient  cntlasses, 
crude  battle  axes  and  murderous  jave- 
lins. Many  of  these  are  the  gifts  of 
famous  people,  and  are  historic  in  value. 

The  music-room  is  a  charming  spot. 
A  grand  piano  occupies  one  end,  and 
there  are  also  a  beautiful  harp  and  a  col- 
lection of  musical  instruments  represent- 
ing many  countries.  The  whole  interior 
of  the  home  is  filled  with  art  treasures 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  acquirement  of  **Arden''  belongs 
to  a  chapter  in  the  life  of  Modjeska, 
dating  as  far  back  as  the  centennial 
year,  1876,  for  it  was  in  this  year  that 
she,  with  her  husband,  Count  Bozenta 
Ghlapowski,  came  to  America  with  a 
society  of  Polish  artists  and  attempted 
to  found  a  colony  in  southern  California. 

There  is  possibly  no  other  story  of 
communistic  life  quite  like  this,  for  this 
company  of  idealists,  unlike  the  Brook 
Farm  or  any  other  community,  had  no 


problem  to  solve,  no  class  privileges  to 
settle,  no  philosophy  to  promulgate. 
They  came,  about  thirty  in  number,  a 
company  of  happy,  ambitious  young 
people  fleeing  from  Poland  from  the 
political  suspicion  that  had  become 
almost  a  reign  of  terror.  They  sought 
a  free  government,  and  a  climate  of 
semi-tropic  beauty. 

The  artists,  led  by  Modjeska  and  her 
husband,  included  Henryk  Sienkiewicz, 
Michael  Kroschiki,  the  painter,  and  Carl 
Vladskot,  the  poet.  Besides  these  men 
there  were  other  artists,  editors,  poets, 
orators,  full  of  life,  of  enthusiasm,  long- 
ing to  establish  a  home  for  denational- 
ized genius,  where  political  censorship 
was  unknown. 

This  company  had,  in  Cracow,  Poland, 
belonged  to  a  club,  which  met  at  one 
another's  houses,  where  they  discussed 
music,  art,  poetry,  and  too  often  the 
downfall  of  their  beloved  country,  which 
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was  in  the  possession  of  the  Russian 
aristocracy. 

Modjeska's  husband  was  purely  Po- 
lish. His  great-uncle,  General  Chlapow- 
ski,  was  aide-de-camp  to  Napoleon  and 
commanded  a  wing  of  the  French  army 
in  its  march  to  Moscow.  The  Count 
was,  therefore,  thought  to  be  a  danger- 
ous person  to  the  government,  and  his 
career  was  frequently  interrupted  with 
political  imprisonment,  resulting  finally 
in  exile.  No  wonder  that  he  and  his 
artist  wife  dreamed  of  a  free  life  across 
the  water  in  an  Arcadia  of  their  own 
making. 

The  founding  of  the  colony,  the  com- 
ing to  America  in  187G,  the  settlement 
in  southern  California,  and  its  misfor- 
tune and  failure  are  well  known ;  also 
the  drifting  back  of  the  Polish  artists  to 
their  native  country — all  save  Modjeska 
and  her  husband. 

To  Modjeska  the  failure  of  the  com- 


munistic scheme  brought  no  loss  of  cour- 
age. She  retained  her  love  for  the  sunny 
south,  and  very  soon  after  her  career 
was  established  she  returned  to  the 
scene  of  her  experiment  in  community 
life  and  bought  this  tract  of  land  in  the 
canon  of  Santiago,  adding  to  it  as  time 
passed  on,  and  finally  building  there  a 
summer  retreat. 


Bells  in  Pekin 


Pekin  is  rich  in  remarkable  bells,  the  finest 
specimens  being  located  in  the  bell  tower  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Tartar  City,  and  the  Ta- 
chungsu,  or  temple  of  the  great  bell,  beyond  the 
city  wall.  The  latter  contains  the  great  bell 
of  Pekin,  cast  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Yong-Lo 
in  1415  and  hung  in  the  present  tower  by  the 
Emperor  Waulch  in  1578.  This  gigantic  object 
measures  15  feet  in  height,  is  9  inches  thick, 
and  has  a  circumference  of  34  feet  at  the  rim. 
It  weighs  53y2  tons,  and  is  covered  inside  and 
out  with  inscriptions  from  the  Buddhist  outras 
in  Chinese  characters. 
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BY  F.  HAMILTON  JACKSON,   R.B.A. 


WHAT  fascinating  visions  the 
very  word  * 'fountain''  sug- 
gests to  the  imagination, 
which  forthwith  unrolls  be- 
fore the  inner  eye  in  long  sequence  a 
chain  of  delightful  memories!  Visi6ns 
of  sparkling  water  and  lucent  marble, 
perhaps,  as  at  Granada,  seen  through 
slender  columns  against  a  background 
of  intricately  interwoven  design  in  tiles 
or  plaster,  where  the  water,  after  escap- 
ing from  the  jets,  flows  with  gentle  lapse 
along  conduits  of  marble  between  beds 
of  flowers,  grass,  and  evergreen  shrubs; 
or  as  in  the  grandiose  later  Renaissance 
fountains,  where  tritons  wind  their 
conches  with  swelling  cheeks,  and  nymph 
and  naiad  enter  the  chariot  of  Neptune 
drawn  by  strange  sea-beasts;  or,  again, 
where  gods  or  goddesses  attitudinise 
with  fluttering  draperies  above  the  place 
where  the  water  spouts  forth  in  cease- 
less flood  with  a  noise  as  of  a  cascade ; 
or  where  the  simple  basin  without  orna- 
ment, moss-grown,  and  water-stained, 
overflows  with  noiseless  trickle  beneath 
the  shade  of  the  ilex  trees — ^basins  of 
quaint  shapes  and  unfamiliar  material 
and  appearance,  supported  by  single  fig- 
ures or  groups,  designs  so  informal  as 
to  be  almost  licentious,  or  so  purely 
architectural  as  to  be  a  trifle  frigid; 
stone  cut  so  sharply  and  daringly  as  to 
look  as  if  modeled  in  some  ductile 
material,  springing  aloft  with  rushing 
curves  and  towering  high  into  the  heav- 
ens, or  delicately  carved  and  modestly 
shrinking  from  observation  within  its 
niche — ^broadly  spreading  surfaces  of 
lovely  marbles,  checkered  with  shadow 
from  overhanging  trees,  or  elaborate 
pieces  of  interwoven  metal  work  stand- 
ing boldly  out  in  the  market-place.  AH 
these  and  many  more  pass  before  the 
mind  in  endless  panorama,  while  one 
almost  seems  to  hear  the  jingle  of  the 
muleteer's  bells  as  his  animals  shake 


♦Condensed   for  The  House  Beautiful  from   the 
Architectural  Review.  London. 


their  heads  and  plunge  their  noses  in  the 
cool  water  with  which  man  and  beast 
wash  the  dust  from  their  parched 
throats;  or  the  chatter  of  the  women  as 
they  linger,  bright  spots  of  color  with 
kerchief  and  apron,  and  the  tinkle  of 
the  water  as  the  water-pots  fill;  while 
pigeons  fiutter  and  splash  in  the  upper 
basin,  or  circle  round  on  widespread 
pinions,  waiting  till  the  fountain  is 
again  left  solitary,  when,  descending, 
they  strut  and  coo  among  the  flowers 
placed  where  the  moisture  which  floats 
in  the  air  from  the  ever-falling  drops 
may  refresh  their  drooping  leaves  and 
pot-bound  roots.  And  then  memory 
recalls  quite  other  fountains  gurgling 
forth  beneath  gray  arches  amid  quiet 
fields,  to  which  the  devious,  well-fi'od- 
den  path  leads  from  the  little  hamlet 
near,  while  above  the  poplars  shiver  in 
the  breeze  with  tremulous  and  silvering 
leaves ;  or  such  as  one  sees  many  of  in 
our  own  land  with  even  less  architectural 
pretension,  where  a  few  stones  leant 
together,  and  overgrown  with  moss,  form 
a  shelter  for  the  basin  which  ever  fills 
from  its  hidden  source  and  ever  over- 
flows .  From  amongst  these  bewildering 
mazes  of  recollections  I  desire  to  select  a 
few  for  description  and  illustration, 
grouping  them  as  far  as  may  be  with 
reference  rather  to  their  design  than  to 
their  locality  and  surroundings,  and, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  magazine,  natu- 
rally choosing  such  as  are  of  archi- 
tectural rather  than  merely  of  pictur- 
esque interest. 

The  first  and  most  distinctive  differ- 
ence which  confronts  one  in  design  is  that 
which  is  caused  by  position.  The  foun- 
tain which  is  affixed  to  a  wall  is  neces- 
sarily viewed  by  the  designer  from  a 
quite  different  standpoint— from  one 
which  is  detached,  and  indeed  must  be 
seen  in  the  round  from  many  sides. 
The  wall-fountain  may  be  compared  to 
the  bas-relief,  and  is  generally  most  suc- 
cessful in  treatment  when  an  architect- 
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ural  framing  bears  a  considerable  pro- 
portion to  the  freer  parts  of  the  design, 
which  in  that  case  appears  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  wall,  as  it  shonld  be. 
The  opposite  treatment  invariably  sug- 
gests something  accidentally  placed 
against  the  wall  surface,  which  may  be 
detached  and 
carried  away,  as 
if  the  fountain 
were  furniture 
in  fact,  which 
nothing  that  re- 
quires the  pro- 
vision of  water- 
pipes  to  fulfil  its 
purpose  can  be. 
This  require- 
ment satisfied, 
however,  the 
treatment  ad- 
mits of  the 
greatest  variety, 
either  in  com- 
bination with 
architectural 
features,  like 
that  given  from 
Lucerne,  where 
the  fountain  and 
its  surroundings 
combine  to  form 
a  simple  but  at- 
tractive whole, 
or,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  scale, 
like    the    great 

fountains    in        u..,„„,  . 

Rome  and  many  ^--^'""''^ 

other     foreign 
cities,    where 

within  and  in  front  of  the  architectural 
framing  a  population  of  gods  and  god- 
desses pose  with  various  gestures  and  on 
different  levels,  forming  compositions 
which  oflfend  the  eye  of  the  modem 
purist,  but  which  are  generally  exceed- 
ingly effective  when  seen  with  their 
proper  adjunct  of  gushing  water,  and 
are  undoubtedly  the  work  of  craftsmen 
who  had  so  entirely  vanquished  the 
difficulties  of  their  craft  as  to  find  pleas- 
ure and  triumph  in  crossing  the  bounda- 


ries within  which  modem  criticism  be- 
lieves the  carver's  efforts  should  be 
concentrated  and  confined. 

These  fountains  were  probably  imi- 
tated from  the  remains  which  still  existed 
in  the  sixteenth  century  of  the  Roman 
**Castella,''  the  reservoirs  and  distribut- 
ing h  eads  of 
the  aqueducts, 
which  were  fre- 
quently decorat- 
ed on  their  out- 
ward face  with 
architectural 
compositions 
and  sculpture. 
The  ancient  Ro- 
mans had  many 
kinds  of  foun- 
tains. Those 
with  upward  jets 
called  '*8ali- 
entes,'*  often 
threw  their 
waters  from 
large,  flat  basins 
cut  from  a  single 
piece  of  stone 
such  as  por- 
phyry, granite, 
alabaster,  or 
marble,  which 
were  sometimes 
as  much  as  thirty 
feet  in  diameter. 
In  contradistinc- 
tion  to  these 
^^  there   is  in  the 

Capitoline  Mu- 
seum a  small  one 
of  a  curious 
kind  in  the  shape  of  a  tripod,  up  the 
center  of  which  the  jet  passes,  while  the 
water  flows  away  through  the  hollow 
legs. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  public  fountain 
was  the  only  source  of  water  supply, 
except  for  rain-water  cisterns,  and  these 
were  generally  springs  covered  over  to 
keep  them  cool  and  clean,  which  cover- 
ing naturally  took  the  form  of  a  temple, 
decorated  with  columns  and  statues. 
The  fountains  of  Athens  were  celebrated. 
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and  at  Corinth  also  were  many.  The 
fountain  of  Peirene  there  was  adorned 
with  covered  cisterns  of  white  marble, 
like  grottoes,  out  of  which  the  water 
flowed  into  the  open  air,  and  with  a 
statue  of  Apollo ;  while  upon  the  wall  of 
the  enclosure  was  painted  the  slaughter 
of  the  suitors  by  Ulysses,  forming  a 
most  elaborately  decorated  composition. 
At  Corinth  also  were  other  fountains  in 
which  the  water  flowed  from  parts  of 
animals — one  with  a  statue  of  Bellero- 
phon  and  Pegasus,  with  the  water  flow- 
ing from  the  horse's  hoofs,  and  another 
with  a  bronze  statue  of  Poseidon  with  a 
dolphin  at  his  feet,  from  whose  mouth 
the  water  flowed.  This  motif  was  imi- 
tated at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum, 
where  there  were  many  statues  of  boys. 
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tritons,  nereids,  and  satyrs,  which  were 
at  once  the  means  of  decorating  the 
fountain  and  distributing  the  water. 

Detached  fountains  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes  for  convenience — the 
bowl  type,  in  which  one  or  more  basins 
with  their  supports  form  the  most  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  design ;  the  spire 
type,  in  which  the  design  towers  aloft 
with  niches  and  statues  terminating  in  a 
pinnacle;  and  the  reservoir  type,  in 
which  tiie  large  widely-spreading  tank 
containing  the  water  is  the  principal 
feature.  Of  course  this  division  is  of 
the  roughest  and  most  arbitrary  kind, 
for  the  proportion  which  is  borne  by 
one  or  other  detail  is  constantly  vary- 
ing, and  their  combinations  are  so  vari- 
ous that  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  to 
which  class  a  given  example  belongs. 
The  **Sohone  Brunnen'*  in  the  Wein- 
markt  at  Lucerne,  made  by  Conrad  Lux 
in  1481,  is  a  case  in  point,  in  which  the 
spire  type  is  pronounced,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  tank  which  receives  the 
water  is  almost  large  enough  to  justify 
its  inclusion  in  the  third  class:  and 
another  instance  is  the  celebrated  Pisano 
fountain  at  Perugia,  in  which  the  upper 
portion  consists  of  a  bronze  tazza  borne 
upon  columns,  from  which  rises  another 
column  with  nymphs  around  its  base  and 
griffins  and  lions  on  its  summit,  while 
the  lower  part  is  so  important  both  by 
its  size  and  shape  and  by  the  sculptured 
decoration  which  surrounds  it  as  to  force 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  principal 
element  in  the  design.  Of  these  clus- 
tered bowl  fountains,  one  of  the  finest 
examples  is  to  be  found  at  Viterbo,  and 
here  one  encounters  a  fresh  detail  which 
is  very  common  in  Germany,  the  long 
gargoyle- like  spouts  which  conduct  the 
water  from  the  central  pier  across  the 
reservoir,  within  reach  of  those  who 
come  to  the  fountain.  In  Spain  one 
does  not  see  these  spouts,  but  the  women 
each  carry  a  tube  with  broadened  end 
which  they  apply  to  the  pipe,  from 
which  the  water  spouts  or  trickles  and 
thus  bring  it  to  their  vessels.  At 
Viterbo,  in  the  Piazza  Rocca,  is  also  a 
later  fountain  of  unusual  construction, 
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the  central  basin  approaohed  by  flights 
of  steps  in  fonr  directions,  between 
which  are  series  of  tanks  and  also  by 
the  side  of  them,  into  which  water  de- 
scends from  the  tank  above  by  lions' 
months. 

It  is  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  that 
one  encounters  the  greatest  number  of 
fountains,  nearly  every  town,  however 
small,  having  one  of  some  architectural 
pretension.  For  the  most  part  these 
belong  to  the  two  latter  classes;  the 
spire  form  with  modifications  being  very 
common  in  the  opulent  cities,  of  which 
one  may  instance  the  **Schone  Brunnen'' 
at  Nuremberg,  the  splendid  fountain  in 
the  main  street  at  Augsburg,  and  that 
in  the  square  at  Liibeck;  while  the  more 
modest  tank  fountain  with  a  central  pil- 
lar, frequently  bearing  a  small  statue,  is 
more  usual  in  the  smaller  towns  and  in 
the  less  prominent  positions  in  the 
larger.  A  very  simple  and  beautiful 
fountain  is  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio  at  Florence;  an  example 
of  the  bowl  type,  where  the  basin  of 
porphyry,  delicately  profiled,  is  sup- 
ported by  a  marble  column,  while  above 
it  a  baluster  support,  also  of  marble, 
sustains  Verrocchio's  pretty  bronze  amo- 
rino  carrying  a  dolphin  (made  for  Lor- 
enzo de  Medici's  villa  at  Careggi),  from 
whose  mouth  a  little  spurt  of  water  rises, 
the  whole  standing  within  a  circular 
marble  curb  upon  polygonally-planned 
steps,  and  forming,  witii  the  background 
of  pillars  ornamented  with  designs  in 
**gessoduro"  and  the  arabesque!  wall 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  arcade,  a 
delightful  and  successful  decoration. 
At  Nuremberg,  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
Rathhaus,  is  a  fountain  of  a  somewhat 
similar  kind.  At  Rothenburg,  in  the 
market-place,  stands  a  fountain  with  a 
large  twelve-sided  tank,  the  panels  of 
which  are  decorated  with  strap-work. 
At  Ulm  are  several  of  the  modest  type, 
with  figures  or  coats  of  arms  and  sup- 
porters at  the  top  of  the  column ;  one  of 
these  has  a  St.  George  fighting  the 
dragon  on  foot.  At  Berncastel  on  the 
Moselle,  is  one  with  St.  Michael  standing 
on  a    globe.     Outside    the  ornamental 


grille  which  surrounds  the  tank  are  two 
spouts  and  handles  by  means  of  which 
the  water  is  drawn ;  and  at  Treves  is  a 
much  finer  example  of  the  same  type, 
the  wall  of  which  is  seven  feet  high  and 
crested  with  a  railing.  The  central  pier 
is  crowned  by  a  statue  of  St.  Peter,  and 
decorated  with  figures  of  virtues  and 
cherubs.  These  grilles  are  not  so  fine 
as  that  to  the  ' 'Augustus  Briinnen"  at 
Augsburg,  which  is  a  magnificent  piece 
of  iron- work  with  elaborate  fiowers 
above  each  main  upright  and  a  running 
scrollwork  cresting. 

At  Neisse,  near  Breslau,  is  a  still  more 
curious  piece  of  iron-work.  The  *  *Schone 
Brunnen"  there  has  been  entirely  cov- 
ered over  with  a  great  grille,  like  a  huge 
beehive,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  stand- 
ing upon  the  curb  of  the  ancient  well, 
outside  of  which  is  a  pumphandle,  for 
the  good  people  have  altered  the  mode 
of  obtaining  the  water.  At  Brunswick 
is  a  fountain  which  has  four  basins,  one 
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above  the  other,  crowned  by  a  pinnacled 
open  niche  with  statue,  a  curious  combi- 
nation of  two  types.  The  **Tiigend 
Bmnnen"  at  Nuremberg  is  another  illus- 
tration of  the  same  thing.  It  has  three 
circular  plateaus,  one  above  the  other, 
surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Justice. 
Below  are  boys  with  shields  blowing 
trumpets :  below  again  are  the  other  Vir- 
tues. Projecting  below  them,  bracket- 
like, from  the  frieze  are  jets  which  throw 
the  water  up,  and  from  the  trumpets  and 
every  available  point  jets  of  water  fall. 
The  tank  is  octagonal,  with  pilasters  at 
each  angle.  At  Tiibingen  is  a  fountain 
with  an  elaborate  central  square  pier  and 
octagonal  basin.  The  long  spouts  are 
supported  by  wrought-iron  brackets 
freely  designed  within  straight  lines, 
and  a  similar  one  is  to  be  seen  at  Lich- 
tenthal,  near  Baden.  The  example  from 
the  Spalen  Yorstadt  at  Basle  has  also 
these  wrought-iron  brackets. 

French  fountains  are  not  generally  so 
distinctive  in  design,  though  one  does 
not  easily  forget  many  excellent  ones  in 
Paris  and  elsewhere ;  but  there  is  one  at 
Clermont-Ferrand  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
Tjury,  known  as  the  '^Fontaine  d'Am- 
boise,''  which  may  be  said  to  be  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  existence.  Around 
the  tank  at  each  angle  rise  pilastered 
pinnacles  and  in  the  angles  of  the  quatre- 
foil-shaped  basin,  with  little  figures 
crouching  upon  the  upper  ones.  The 
surfaces  are  covered  with  most  delicate 
arabesques,  and  toward  the  top  are 
panels  with  pierced  traceries  which  add 


vivacity  with  their  spots  of  dark.  Here 
one  may  refer  to  the  great  fountains  at 
Versailles  and  St.  Cloud,  which,  with 
that  at  Wilhelmshohe,  near  Cassel,  were 
the  largest  in  existence  before  the  con- 
struction of  those  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
near  London. 

It  should  be  scarcely  necessary  to 
assert  that  in  any  design  for  a  fountain 
the  effect  of  the  water's  rising  and  fall- 
ing should  be  carefully  thought  out  and 
allowed  for,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
arranged  for  suited  to  the  position  which 
it  may  occupy.  The  neglect  of  such 
forethought  leads  to  unfortunate  results. 
A  fountain  which  stands  in  the  center  of 
an  open  space,  for  instance,  and  around 
which  the  public  can  circulate  closely, 
should  not  have  small  jets  throwing  the 
water  high  as  part  of  its  design,  for  the 
certain  result  of  such  an  arrangement 
will  be  that  with  the  least  wind  one  side 
will  become  impassable  by  reason  of  the 
spray. 

Siena  and  San  Gremignano  come  to 
one's  memory  with  other  types  of  foun- 
tains— fine  structures  of  red  brick, 
beneath  whose  cavernous  arches  the 
women  who  are  washing  linen  look  as 
insignificant  as  worshipers  in  a  church. 
At  the  former  city,  too,  is  Jacopo  della 
Quercia's  '*Fonte  Gaya,"  a  quite  differ- 
ent type,  with  excellent  sculpture  around 
the  three-sided  marble  parapet,  the  front 
of  the  tank  being  open,  which  was  so 
highly  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries 
that  it  was  from  it  that  he  took  his  nick- 
name of  '  'Jacopo  della  Fonte. ' '  It  stood 
in  the  center  of  the  great  piazza;  the 
longest  wall  was  divided  into  nine 
niches,  which  contained  statues  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child  and  the  seven  theo- 
logical Virtues,  while  the  two  ends  had 
bas-reliefs  of  the  Creation  of  Adam  and 
the  Expulsion  from  Paradise.  Below, 
from  the  surface  of  the  basin,  rose  ma- 
rine animals  bearing  children  on  their 
backs,  and  wolves  and  dolphins,  from 
whose  mouths  jets  of  water  issued.  The 
arrangement  of  this  fountain  is  some- 
what similar  to  the  great  one  in  a  street 
at  Assisi,  which  is  on  a  larger  scale; 
while  at  Aquila,  in  the  Abruzzi,  is  an 
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FOUNTAIN  AT  BASLE 
Drawn  by  F.  Hamilton  JacksoD,  R.B.A. 


earlier  example  of  the  same  type,  made 
by  an  architect  and  sculptor  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  named  Tancredi.  In  the 
Cretosa  at  Pavia  are  two,  one  of  which, 
most  delicately  carved  in  marble  by 
Omodeo,  is  of  unapproachable  excellence 
of  workmanship.  Other  forms  of  lavabo 
were  as  frequently  used,  however,  the 
basis  of  the  design  of  which  was  a  cen- 
tral pillar,  sometimes  surrounded  by  a 
basin  pierced  with  jets,  as  in  the  lavabo 
at  Fontenay,  in  the  Cote  d'Or;  some- 
times with  jets  projecting,  as  in  some  of 


the  Spanish  monastery  courts;  some- 
times with  water  falling  from  jets  at  the 
top,  as  in  the  example  from  Monreale, 
with  the  deeply  cut  zigzags  ornamenting 
the  central  column. 

In  these  rapid  notes  no  mention  has 
been  made  of  modern  fountains,  though 
there  are  many  of  great  excellence  to 
which  attention  might  be  drawn.  This 
may  not  be  so  entertaining,  nor  show 
superiority  so  conclusively,  but  in  the 
writer's  opinion  is  more  likely  to  prove 
of  use. 
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It  is  out  of  the  question  for  the  average  reader  to  subscril>e  for  all  of  the  magasines  which  contain  articles 
on  House  Beautiful  subjects.  The  editor  proposes,  therefore,  to  print,  from  time  to  time,  such  extracts  as  may 
be  interesting  and  helpful.  The  department  wiil  not  aim  to  cover  the  whole  field,  but  to  give  suggestions 
and  notes  from  papers  Inaccessible  to  most  readers. 


The  Home  of  Tennessee  Claflin  Cook 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  homes  in  that  love- 
liest of  places  near  London,  Richmond,  is  that 
of  Lady  Francis  Cook,  whose  husband  died  the 
other  day.  Many  New  Yorkers  have  almost 
forgotten  that  Lady  Cook  was  Miss  Tennessee 
Claflin,  woman's  rights  champion,  writer,  bank- 
er, broker,  successful  Wall  street  speculator 
and  all-round  new  woman,  who  with  her  sister, 
Victoria  WoodhuU,  startled  two  continents 
witn  their  daring  twenty  odd  years  ago.  Lady 
Cook  writes  and  agitates  even  to-day,  says  the 
Neto  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  and  she  had 
the  sympathy  and  encouragement  of  her  hus- 
band, who  was,  however,  more  in  love  with  art 
than  sociology  and  left  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lections of  England  when  ne  died  in  his  house 
on  Richmond  Hill.  One  who  visited  the  Cooks 
not  long  ago  says:  "What  a  lovely  view  there 
was  from  that  iiouse — as  there  is  from  almost 
every  spot  on  that  magic  hill — looking  down  as 
it  does  on  the  bend  in  the  river ;  with  the  small 
islands  here  and  there,  and  the  dense  and  dream- 
ful woods;  and  the  infinite  horizon  lost  in  the 
haze  of  the  foggy  winter  or  of  the  glorious  sum- 
mer! I  have  always  thought  that  the  view 
from  that  wonderful  hill  is  in  its  way  the  finest 
thing  in  England.  And  here  it  is  that  Doughty 
House  stands.  It  is  a  corner  house.  It  is  not 
even  semi-detached,  and,  therefore,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  even  the  stern  splendor  of  its  large 
hall  door  might  not  suggest  to  you  that  it  was 
in  any  way  different  from  any  other  house  in 
the  row.  But  the  door  once  opened  you  per- 
ceived that  you  were  in  no  ordinary  house  and 
in  the  presence  of  no  ordinary  household. 

"Tall,  long-bearded,  strikingly  handsome, 
massive,  clothed  in  a  short  velvet  coat,  and 
with  perhaps  a  velvet  cap  on  his  head,  a  gen- 
tleman presented  himself  to  you.  This  was  Sir 
Francis  Cook.  It  would  have  been  difficult,  if 
you  did  not  know  who  he  was,  to  make  up 
your  mind  as  to  what  manner  of  man  you  were 
in  presence  of.  For  Sir  Francis  might  have 
been  some  figure  that  stepped  straight  out  of 
the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament— one  of  the 
ancient  seers  and  prophets  of  Israel;  or  he 
might  be  some  great  academician  full  of  years 
and  honors — a  Watts  or  a  Birket  Foster — who 
had  left  the  glare  of  common  day  and  had  re- 
turned to  the  companionship  of  his  commun- 
ings with  the  world  of  spirit  and  thought;  and 
the  velvet  coat,  and  velvet  cap,  and  the  large 
brown  eyes,  the  full  beard,  a  certain  shiftless- 
ness  and  carelessness  of  dress,  would  have  made 


you  lean  to  the  latter  conjecture.  But  when  he 
began  to  talK  and  you  perceived  how  quidc  and 
prompt  the  mind  was,  how  conversant  with  all 
that  was  going  on,  you  soon  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  was  no  mere  dreamer,  but  a 
man  of  action  and  of  afi'airs. 

"And  he  had  brought  together  in  Doughty 
House  a  collection  which  I  heard  him  estimate 
himself  as  worth  a  million  of  money.  It  was 
a  strange  and  almost  weird  thing  to  pass  out 
of  the  sunlight  and  the  glow  and  all  the  mod- 
ernness  of  Richmond  Hill  into  this  interior, 
with  its  pictures  drawn  from  every  country 
and  every  age  of  the  world — to  gaze  at  Venetian 
maids  and  Roman  matrons,  and  at  peasant  girls 
from  Spain  and  mountaineers  from  Albania, 
and  then  market  girls  in  tho  day  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  all  through  a  long  category  of  portraits 
which  had  come  from  the  hands  of  the  masters. 

"This  wondrous  collection  was  glorified  by 
the  splendid  frame  in  which  it  was  set.  For 
the  glass  which  you  saw  from  the  road  outside 
was  really  the  roof  of  the  picture  gallery;  and 
thus  it  was  that  in  a  building  that  was  a  con- 
servatory— amid  ferns  and  palms  and  all  the 
glory  of  the  English  greenhouse  and  some  of 
the  exotic  glories  of  the  East — you  passed  from 
picture  to  picture.  To  add  to  all  this  varied 
magnificence  there  was  a  vast  garden  behind 
the  house;  and  from  certain  points  you  caught 
views  of  grass  and  trees  and  all  the  other  beau- 
tiful things  of  the  country.  I  am  writing,  it 
will  be  understood,  of  Doughty  House  as  it  was 
in  summer.  In  winter,  of  course,  it  would  be 
difi'erent,  though  even  in  winter  I  find  Rich- 
mond beautiful." 

Lady  Cook  is  described  as  "slight,  alert,  rest- 
less, with  an  intellectual  face  and  a  fiery  soul." 


For  Beauty  of  Surroundings 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  that  local 
improvement  clubs  are  springing  into  existence 
everywhere,  not  merely  here  in  California,  but 
throughout  the  United  States,  says  the  San 
Francisco  News-Letter,  With  us  here  in  this 
state,  the  primary  object  of  these  clubs  is  to 
cause  the  municipal  authorities  to  make  im- 
provements that  are  calculated  to,  develop  and 
enhance  the  value  of  the  realty.  In  the  East 
they  aim  more  directly,  and  without  any  inter- 
vening pretext,  at  the  esthetic  purpose  of 
beautifying  their  surroundings.  But  every- 
where the  ultimate  result  of  their  exertions 
must  be  the  same.     Whether  they  be,  in  the 
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first  instance,  actuated  by  a  sordid  desire  to 
enhance  the  value  of  real  property,  or  by  a 
more  spiritual  longing  for  beauty  of  surround- 
ings, the  result  will  be,  in  the  end,  similar. 
Their  paths  all  lead  toward  improvement,  and 
improvement  must  result  in  the  creation  of 
more  beautilul  as  well  as  more  convenient  sur- 
roundings. Last  autumn  these  improvement 
clubs  formed  a  national  organization  known  as 
the  National  League  of  Improvement  Associa- 
tions which  is  just  about  settling  down  to  solid 
work.  In  general  terms  the  object  of  the  nation- 
al association  may  be  said  to  be  the  bringing 
together,  for  mutual  acquaintance  and  helpful- 
ness, of  the  organizations  that  are  already  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  promoting  public  improve- 
ment, and  the  encouragement  and  propagation 
everywhere  throughout  the  country  of  the  move- 
ment for  outdoor  art  and  beauty  of  surround- 
ings in  city,  town  and  village.  The  sixteenth 
century — the  first  in  authentic  American  his- 
tory— ^was  a  period  of  discovery.  The  seven- 
teenth century  was  a  period  of  settlement.  The 
eighteenth  century  was  a  period  of  establish- 
ment— a  period  when  the  foundations  of  a  great 
empire  were  laid  by  the  subjugation  of  savage 
tribes  and  the  wilderness  which  they  inhabited 
and  by  the  political  revolution  which  left  us 
free  to  follow  new  ideals.  The  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  a  period  of  material  development  in 
which  the  resources  of  the  country  were  uncov- 
ered and  brought  to  a  condition  of  fructifica- 
tion. It  is  hoped,  by  those  who  are  promoting 
the  movement  and  purposes  which  lie  behind  the 
National  League  of  Improvement  Associations, 
that  the  twentieth  century  will  be  known  in 
American  history  as  a  period  in  which  esthetic 
culture  was  developed  to  such  an  extent  that 
our  homes  and  their  exterior  surroundings  will 
be  made  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  The 
movement  is  deserving  of  encouragement. 


Hospital  Booms  in  Dwelling-Houses 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising,  in  view  of  the 
constant  efi'orts  of  architects  to  design  and  con- 
struct dwelling-houses  that  will  have  tne  maxi- 
mum of  comfort,  convenience,  and  beauty,  with 
a  minimum  of  cost,  they  have  failed  to  compre- 
hend and  hence  to  provide  for  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  consequently  most  valuable  features 
of  the  modem  house — namely,  that  of  a  room 
which,  when  the  necessity  arises,  can  be  easily 
and  quickly  converted  into  a  hospital  room. 

The  architects  probably  have  not  had  the  de- 
sirability of  this  feature  impressed  upon  them, 
and  the  physician,  therefore,  will  have  to  be- 
come responsible  for  its  introduction.  Such  a 
room  could  be  constructed  with  but  a  slight  in- 
crease over  the  otherwise  estimated  cost  of  the 
dwelling-house,  and  its  value  would  be  incal- 
culable. 

The  ceiling,  walls,  floor  and  furniture  should 
be  so  constructed  that  they  could  be  washed 
clean  or  otherwise  rendered  aseptic  without  in- 


jury, and  regard  should  be  had  for  obtaining  the 
best  possible  light,  ventilation,  control  of  tem- 
perature, sanitation,  access,  and  isolation,  to- 
gether with  accessibility  to  water  and  toilet  ad- 
juncts. This  room  should  be  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  in  the  entire  house,  and  need  not  be 
reserved  for  use  only  in  time  of  illness  in  the 
family;  nevertheless,  when  occasion  arises  it 
may  within  half  an  hour  be  changed  into  a 
more  or  less  complete  hospital  room. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  room  are  many  and 
far-reaching.  Its  usefulness  in  isolating  the 
child  with  a  suspicious  tonsillar  exudate  from 
the  rest  of  the  children  in  the  family  will  more 
than  repay  its  first  cost;  again,  where  surgical 
interference  is  necessary,  particularly  in  emer- 
gency cases,  how  vastly  greater  are  the  pa- 
tient's chances  for  recovery  than  in  an  extem- 
porized operating  room. 

For  the  unfortunate  members  of  the  family 
afflicted  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  they 
would  be  placed  under  the  most  favorable  sur- 
roundings possible  in  the  home,  and  would  at 
the  same  time  be  affording  protection  to  the 
rest  of  the  family  from  the  contagion.  Not  the 
least  of  the  benefits  of  the  hospital  room  would 
be  its  usefulness  as  an  object  lesson  to  the  laity 
in  thus  affording  them  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  value  of  isolation,  of  asepsis  and 
antisepsis,  and  at  the  same  time  educating  them 
to  a  degree  of  self-reliance  in  the  care  and 
nursing  of  the  sick. — The  Courier  of  Medicine. 


An  Artistic  Dining-Boom 

Foreigners  complain  that  Americans  hurry 
through  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  day,  name- 
ly meal  time.  Dickens  criticised  this  failing, 
or  rather  caricatured  it  so  that  Americans 
who  are  sensitive  pass  over  that  part  of  his 
American  notes  in  a  great  hurry.  It  is  true 
that  the  average  American  gives  little  heed 
to  the  value  of  time-spending  in  leisurely 
meals,  and  few  realize  that  uie  dining-room 
should  receive  even  more  attention  than  the 
reception-room.  There  we  receive  our  casual 
guests;  in  the  dining-room  we  live  and  come 
in  close  contact  with  our  families.  It  should 
be  a  matter  of  earnest  study  to  see  that  this 
room  is  arranged  and  fitted  up  as  it  should  be. 
Those  fortunate  women  who  count  in  their  list 
of  blessings  a  long,  low-studded,  panelled 
dining-room  are  objects  of  envy  to  their  less 
lucky  friends.  Such  a  room  with  old  oak  fur- 
nishings and  old-fashioned  china  can  be  made 
a  delight  to  the  eyes.  The  floor  should  be  of 
hard  wood,  immaculately  waxed  and  polished 
until  it  is  so  shiny  that  you  almost  long  to 
skate  upon  it.  A  handsome  rug  should  be 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  a  rug 
of  corresponding  color,  texture  and  design 
placed  at  the  door.  Preferably  the  furniture 
should  match  the  floor,  thougn  a  lounge  uphol- 
stered in  cretonne  of  the  Delft  pattern  is  not 
amiss  when  the  rugs  and  wall  paper  shade  upon 
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this  color  of  blue.  And  as  in  small  houses  the 
dining-room  is  frequently  the  living  room,  this 
couch  should  be  covered  with  comfortable  pil- 
lows. Never  allow  the  table  to  be  disordered; 
after  meals  the  china,  glass,  and  damask  table- 
cloth should  be  removed. 

Denim  makes  a  useful  and  desirable  cover- 
ing for  the  table,  particularly  if  embroidered  in 
a  scroll-work  pattern  with  scalloping  finishing 
the  ends.  For  a  Delft  room  such  as  was  above 
mentioned  a  cloth  of  blue  denim  embroidered  in 
a  white  design  would  be  appropriate.  In  win- 
ter see  that  a  pol  of  dainty  ferns  is  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  table,  and  in  summer  arrange 
bowls  of  flowers.  All  these  dainty  touches  tend 
to  smooth  out  the  crumpled  rose  leaves  of  ma- 
terial existence. 


Seeds  and  Weeds 


In  order  to  give  the  seeds  as  much  assistance 
as  possible,  the  flower  beds  should  flrst  be 
carefully  made  ready.  Have  the  surface  of  the 
soil  as  flne  as  it  can  be  made  before  any  seed 
is  sown  in  it.  Keep  turning  and  stirring  the 
soil  until  it  is  smooth  and  mellow,  and  the 
fertilizer  used  is  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
it.  If  the  fertilizer  is  not  well  worked  into 
the  soil  it  is  apt  to  bring  about  a  spotty  devel- 
opment that  is  as  discouraging  as  it  is  unbeau- 
tiful. 

Very  flne  seed  does  not  need  to  be  covered 
after  it  has  been  scattered  over  the  prepared 
soil.  Simply  piress  the  soil  down  with  a  smooth 
board.  If  dry  weather  comes  on  after  seed 
sowing  it  will  he  well  to  shower  the  ground 
thoroughly  every  morning.  If  the  weather  is 
very  dry  give  another  showering  at  night. 
Unless  this  is  done  flne  seeds  often  fail  to  ger- 
minate. Larger  seeds  should  be  scattered  on 
the  surface  and  have  flne  soil  sifted  over  them 
to  the  depth  of  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch.  After 
covering  them  in  this  manner  press  the  sou 
down,  as  already  advised.  This  prevents  too 
rapid  evaporation  of  moisture.  If  a  furrow  is 
made  in  the  soil  and  seed  is  sown  in  it,  and 
the  soil  thrown  up  in  making  the  furrow  is 
drawn  back  to  cover  the  seed,  some  will  be 
covered  so  deeply  that  it  will  fail  to  grow.  Sur- 
face sowing  is  the  best  for  all  seed,  and  a  sifted 
covering  the  most  advisable  for  seed  of  ordi- 
nary size. 

Weeds  are  the  death  of  flne  flowers,  and  they 
should  be  fought  from  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son. Begin  to  pull  weeds  as  soon  as  you  can 
distinguish  them  from  the  flowering  plants. 
If  you  begin  early  in  the  season  and  do  this 
part  of  the  work  thoroughly  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  keep  them  down,  but  if  you  neglect 
it  at  the  proper  time  and  let  them  get  the  start 
of  you,  you  will  flnd  it  a  difficult  matter  to 
obtain  control  of  them.  For  use  between  rows 
the  weeding  tools  sold  by  florists  and  seedsmen 
are  useful.  These  lighten  the  labor  of  weed- 
pulling  and   do   good   service   in    stirring   the 


surface  of  the  soil.  Do  not  fail  to  use  the  hoe 
among  the  larger  plants.  Some  hesitate  to  do 
this  if  the  season  is  a  dry  one,  tearing  it  will 
allow  the  plants  to  dry  out  more  rapidly  than 
they  would  do  if  the  soil  about  them  were 
not  stirred.  This  is  a  mistake.  A  soil  kept 
light  and  open  takes  in  all  the  moisture  from 
dews  and  light  showers,  while  a  crusted  soil 
fails  to  absorb  any.  The  farmer  understands 
the  benefit  which  his  corn  derives  from  an  open, 
porous  soil,  and  keeps  the  cultivator  going  in 
the  dryest  weather.  It  should  be  the  same  in 
the  garden — the  hoe  taking  the  place  of  the 
cultivator. 


House  Painting 


Few  aids  to  architecture  have  had  more  ef- 
fect on  modem  building  than  the  development 
of  the  paint  industry.  The  application  of  color 
to  the  domestic  dwelling  is  now  considered  as 
almost  of  as  much  importance  as  good  construc- 
tion and  pleasing  design,  and  so  rapidly  have 
the  paint  manufacturers  risen  to  the  demands 
for  their  wares  that  the  color  of  the  house  is 
now  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  add- 
ing to  its  beauty  and  its  effect.  A  house  paint- 
ed in  good  colors,  says  the  Scientific  American^ 
carefully  chosen,  well  applied,  and  treated  in  a 
manner  that  fits  in  with  its  style,  its  material, 
and  its  surroundings,  is  obviously  a  more  at- 
tractive structure  uian  one  in  which  this  ele- 
ment has  been  neglected.  The  varieties  of 
shades,  tones,  and  colors  that  may  be  had  to-day 
provide  for  every  possible  contingency  and  for 
every  taste. 

It  may  be  assumed,  then,  that  good  paint  is 
an  important  adjunct  to  the  house.     A  good 

I)aint  is  one  that  wears  well  and  can  be  proper- 
y  and  readily  applied  to  the  surface  to  oe  cov- 
ered, being  also  good  and  pleasing  in  color  or 
tone.  It  is  a  mistake  to  conclude,  however, 
that  because  a  color  appeals  to  one,  or  is  pleas- 
ing in  itself,  it  is  adapted  to  every  condition 
and  to  every  sort  of  ediflce.  Paint  must  be 
chosen  as  carefully  and  as  thoughtfully  as  the 
most  delicate  and  expensive  part  of  the  house. 
A  color  that  will  answer  for  one  dwelling  may 
be  quite  impossible^  for  its  neighbor.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  row  of  variously  colored  houses, 
in  which  each  competes  with  the  others  for  su- 
premacy, is  a  trial  to  the  eye  and  nerves  that 
should  not  be  tolerated. 

A  quiet  house  is  invariably  to  be  preferred  to 
a  riotous  one.  A  peaceful  exterior  bespeaks  a 
quiet  interior.  Harmony  without  is  indicative, 
let  us  hope,  of  harmony  within.  Bright,  gay 
colors  are  attractive  and  often  fascinating; 
admirably  adapted  to  many  structures,  they  are 
not  suited  to  all.  On  the  other  hand;  too  great 
sobriety  is  quite  as  unpleasant.  The  exterior 
color  should  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
house,  and  not  detract  from  it.  It  should  help, 
not  injure.  It  should  assist,  and  not  destrpy. 
Very  many  houses  are  hurt  by  too  much  color, 
just  as  many  others  are  injured  by  not  enough. 
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Contrasts  and  too  great  variety  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Many  of  the 
modern  colors  are  so  delightful  in  themselves 
that  it  is  not  always  clear  why  a  number  of 
good  things  should  not  be  combined  and  a  bet- 
ter result  obtained  than  if  only  one  or  two 
were  used.  Experience,  however,  will  invari- 
ably convince  the  observer  that  too  many  colors 
on  a  single  house  are  worse  than  none  at  all. 

'Ihe  free  use  of  paint  for  houses  is  an  indi- 
cation of  an  increasing  interest  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  house  building.  Builders  and  owners 
are  learning  its  value,  and  learning  how  much 
can  be  derived  from  it.  And  the  color  scheme 
of  a  house  needs  to  be  as  carefully  considered 
as  the  design  or   the  choice  of   sanitary  ap- 

f^aratus.  A  house  is  a  building  intended  to  be 
ived  in.  It  is  not  erected  for  Uie  benefit  ot  the 
people  without,  but  for  those  who  inhabit 
it.  Harsh,  glaring  colors  are  completely  out  of 
place  on  a  house.  The  color  should  not  be  used 
to  announce  the  dwelling,  to  draw  attention 
to  it,  to  attract  the  eye  of  the  passer-by.  Prop- 
erly speaking,  it  is  a  help  to  the  building  and 
a  part  of  its  decoration.  It  must  harmonize 
with  the  design,  with  the  situation  and  the 
surroundings.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  accom- 
plish these  results.  A  good  house  cannot  be 
built  without  good  taste,  aAd  the  same  taste 
that  makes  the  house  good  will  prevent  any 
error  in  the  choice  of  external  coloring.  An 
excellent  guide  to  the  value  of  paint  and  its 
influence  on  design  is  a  comparison  between  two 
houses  of  the  same  design  painted  in  different 
colors.  The  results  may  seem  good  in  both 
cases,  but  they  will  be  different  in  character. 


Artificial  Seasoning  of  Wood 

To  give  to  green  or  fresh  wood  all  the  good 
qualities  of  old,  well-seasoned  timber  has  been 
the  object  of  many  experiments,  some  of  which 
have  been  partly  successful,  so  that  the  results 
are  now  being  largely  used.  A  process  has  re- 
cently been  invented  abroad  in  which  electricity 
is  used  for  the  purpose  mentioned,  and  which, 
it  is  claimed,  answers  all  requirements.  By 
means  of  this  process  all  juice  is  driven  out  of 
the  wood  and  its  place  is  taken  by  an  aseptic 
fluid,  while  the  power  of  resistance  and  elas- 
ticity of  the  wood  are  so  much  increased  as  to 
answer  all  purposes  of  naturally  seasoned  tim- 
ber. The  Kolniache  Volkazeitung  describes  the 
process  as  follows: 

"The  timber  is  placed  in  a  large,  wooden,  wa- 
ter-tight vat  which  is  insulated  from  the 
ground.  The  vat  is  partly  filled  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  ten  per  cent  of  borax  and  five  per 
cent  of  resin.  The  lumber  is  deposited  in  this 
solution  so  that  it  is  not  fully  covered  and  rests 
on  a  plate  of  lead,  which  is  connected  with  the 
positive  pole  of  an  electric  battery.  Under  the 
lead  is  placed  an  insulating  sheet  and  under 
that  a  coil  of  steam-pipe. 


*'Upon  the  lumber  are  placed  wooden  vessels 
with  porous  bottoms,  and  upon  these  bottoms 
are  also  plates  of  lead,  which  are  connected 
with  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery.  The 
water  in  the  vat  is  heated  by  the  pipe-coil  to 
95  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Und^r  the  influence  of 
the  electric  current  the  impregnating  fluid  is 
driven  through  the  wood  by  means  of  electro- 
capillarity  and  presses  all  juices  out  of  it. 

** After  a  few  nours  the  lumber  is  taken  out 
of  the  vat  and  dried  in  the  open  air  to  allow 
the  water  it  contains  to  evaporate.  It  is  then 
steamed  at  a  temperature  of  104  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit and  is  then  ready  for  use. 

"The  result  of  the  process  is  explained  as 
follows:  The  boracic  acid  settles  in  the  tissues 
of  the  wood  and  the  resin  combines  with  the 
fiber,  as  in  the  gluing  of  paper.  The  conse- 
quence is  a  great  capacity  of  resistance  to  de- 
cay. The  durability,  impermeability,  hardness, 
texture,  and  grain  of  the  wood  are  not  changed. 
Ihe  ease  of  working  is  considerably  increased, 
and  the  splint  of  some  kinds  of  wood,  for  in- 
stance oak,  is  made  as  useful  as  the  heart.' 


An  Italian  Palace  in  Boston 

Many  rumors  have  been  circulated  about  the 
mysterious  marble  palace  in  process  of  erection 
at  an  isolated  spot  on  the  borders  of  the  Back 
Bay  Fens,  in  Boston,  by  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner. 

After  much  speculation,  says  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  it  was  stated  that  Mrs.  Gardner 
was  to  present  the  building,  with  its  works  of 
art  and  antiquities,  to  the  city,  as  a  museum. 
Great  interest  was  aroused  by  this  report,  but 
Mrs.  Gardner  promptly  made  a  flat  denial  of 
it,  thus  for  the  first  time  breaking  her  silence 
in  regard  to  her  plans.  Now  it  is  suggested 
that  Mrs.  Gardner  may  bequeath  the  palace  and 
its  valuable  contents  to  the  city,  so  that  Bos- 
ton may  possess  them  after  her  death. 

Work  on  the  structure  is  rapidly  progress- 
ing, but  it  is  endeavored  to  maintain  strict  se- 
crecy in  regard  to  every  detail.  Covered  vans 
transport  the  furnishings  and  curios,  and  even 
close  friends  of  Mrs.  Gardner  are  not  admitted 
to  the  treasure  house. 

It  is  to  be  four  stories  in  height,  and  is  built 
around  a  cloistered  courtyard.  One  room,  which 
will  probably  be  the  art  gallery,  is  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length  and  some  fifty 
feet  wide  and  is  two  stories  in  height. 

The  front  ot  the  building  is  partly  of  brick 
and  partly  of  granite.  The  jambs,  mullions. 
pilasters,  columns  and  capitals  are  from  an 
ancient  palace,  of  unusual  splendor,  purchased 
by  Mrs.  Gardner  in  Italy  a  year  or  so  ago,  and 
many  of  the  fittings  and  ornaments  through- 
out the  building  are  from  places  of  note  in 
Europe.  The  architectural  design  of  the  Bos- 
ton palace  is  understood  to  be  largely  a  repro- 
duction of  Mrs.  Gardner's  Italian  palace. 

The  cloistered  courtyard  will  have  in  its  cen- 
ter a  fountain  which  will  throw  streams  of  wa^ 
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ter  that,  by  an  Oriental  device,  will  produce 
beautiful  rainbows. 

It  is  expected  that  some  of  the  rooms  will  be 
altogether  in  old  Italian  style,  and  that  others 
will  be  fitted  up  in  accordance  with  the  designs 
of  colonial,  continental,  and  other  historical 
periods. 

Mrs.  Gardner  has  such  an  extensive  collection 
of  works  of  art  and  curios  that  few  houses  are 
large  enough  to  hold  all  her  possessions,  and 
she  is  carefully  culling  the  rarest  specimens 
from  her  homes  at  Brookline  and  Beverly,  and 
that  on  Beacon  Etreet. 

Some  time  ago  Mrs.  Gardner  secured  one  of 
the  battleflags  of  Napoleon's  army.  A  French- 
man spoke  of  the  "parvenu  American's"  pre- 
sumption in  seeking  to  possess  such  a  treasure. 
Mrs.  Gardner,  who  was  a  Stuart,  and  whose 
genealogy  runs  back  to  the  old  Scottish  royal 
family,  is  said  to  have  retorted  that  the  house 
of  Stuart  is  more  ancient  than  that  of  Bona- 
parte, and  that  a  Stuart  was  wooed  and  won 
by  a  French  Royal  Prince  long  before  the  lion- 
aparte  family  was  known. 

At  another  time,  when  she  purchased  the 
sedan  chair  of  the  famous  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
an  Englishman  commented  adversely  in  regard 
to  an  American's  taking  it  out  of  the  country. 
The  retort  by  Mrn.  Gardner,  that  if  the  British 
owner  were  willing  to  sell  it  she  saw  no  reason 
why  she  should  not  buy  it,  silenced  the  critic. 

Mrs:  Gardner  is  devoting  her  entire  time  to 
superintending  the  construction  of  the  Boston 
palace. 


Vanishing  Wild  Flowers 

Now  that  spring  is  really  here,  the  picnicking 
parties  are  invading  the  woods,  and  have  begun 
the  annual  systematic  destruction  of  a  large 
proportion  of  all  wild  flowers  within  reach, 
says  the  'Neu,  York  Tribune,  The  authorities 
of  the  Botanical  Gardens  are  on  the  lookout  for 
them,  and  within  their  own  precincts  will  guard 
the  blossoms  as  thoroughly  as  possible  imder  a 
well-planned  system;  but  the  rest  will  be  at 
their  mercy,  and  that  means  death  to  many  a 
poor  little  plant.  It  is  not  that  these  ruthless 
explorers  fail  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  flow- 
ers— they  "just  love  them,"  in  all  probability. 
The  trouble  arises  from  their  ignorance  of  the 
extent  of  the  damage  they  do  and  from  an  utter 
inability  to  comprehend  that  a  flower  or  any- 
thing in  the  vegetable  world  has  rights  which 
the  lord  of  creation  himself  is  bound  to  respect. 
Thanks  to  the  picnickers  and  alleged  botanists, 
the  arbutus,  loveliest  of  spring  blossoms,  has 
been  exterminated  in  many  places.  The  moun- 
tain laurel  has  shared  a  similar  fate.  When 
the  splendid  clusters  of  this  plant  are  in  bloom, 
close  together  and  in  sufficient  quantities,  they 
rival  in  beauty  the  cherry-blossoms  of  Japan, 
over  which  the  poets  have  raved  these  many 
years.  Not  only  is  the  laurel  exquisitely  lovely, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  flowers  to 
the  amateur.    Any  one  provided  with  a  pin  or 


a  straw  may  amuse  himself  with  watching  ita 
curious  fireworks  system  of  fertilizing;  the  lit- 
tle "pop"  with  which  the  pollen  shoots  out  on 
the  visiting  bee  is  a  wonderful  and  readily  un- 
derstood lesson  in  the  careful  ways  of  nature. 

Three  of  the  commonest  and  daintiest  blos- 
soms of  the  spring,  when  the  arbutus  has  passed 
and  everyboify  feels  that  winter  is  really  over, 
are  saxifrage,  columbine  and  Dutchman's 
breeches.  Upon  all  of  these  visitors  have  made 
such  inroads  that  they  are  distinctly  fewer 
year  by  year.  The  wild  violet,  too,  is  recklessly 
dug  up,  but  the  widespreading  roots  of  this 
plant  make  it  difficult  to  exterminate.  In  fact, 
nothing  but  peculiar  advantages  of  a  similar 
kind  have  protected  many  other  blossoms. 
Ferns,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  easily  ex- 
terminated. The  custom  of  seeking  fine  speci- 
mens of  ferns  and  carrying  them  off  to  fill  jar- 
dinieres has  done  great  harm.  In  the  heat  of 
summer  nothing  is  more  restful  and  beautiful 
than  a  fern  bank ;  but  the  sight  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  New  Yorkers  if  energetic  folk  who 
"must  have  green  things  about"  have  their  way. 

Later  in  the  year  the  wild  geranium  and  the 
wild  pink  meet  with  destruction.  Like  the  fern, 
they  are  easily  and  effectually  uprooted.  It  is 
a  comfort  to  reflect  on  the  onanipresence  and 
aggressive  persistence  of  the  daisy  and  the  but- 
tercup. No  doubt  they  are  less  thick  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been,  but  they  are  de- 
cidedly not  in  danger  of  extermination. 

The  most  curious  feature  of  this  destructive 
energy  is  that  the  plants  and  flowers  so  care- 
lessly torn  from  their  homes  probably  give  lit- 
tle or  no  satisfaction  to  those  who  make  away 
with  them.  Is  there,  for  instance,  a  more  un- 
satisfactory flower  to  make  attractive  in  a  vase 
than  the  arbutus?  It  pines  for  its  screen  of 
leaves ;  the  loveliness  that  seems  so  perfect  when 
half  hidden  becomes  quite  inadequate  when 
pulled  out  into  the  glare  of  the  day  and  put 
down  in  a  city  room.  The  same  i^  true  of  most 
other  delicate  wood  plants.  They  depend,  upon 
the  charm  of  their  surroundings.  A  sunset 
painted  on  the  ceiling  of  a  flat  would  be  hardly 
more  out  of  place  than  these  transplanted  blos- 
soms. Moreover,  they  soon  die;  notning  but  the 
utmost  care  will  bring  them  home  alive.  The 
case  is  rather  different  with  the  ferns.  They 
do  live,  under  proper  care,  and  undoubtedly  add 
to  the  beauty  of  a  room,  and  a  little  green  is  a 
"good  thing  to  have  in  the  house."  If  the  plants 
were  taken  from  the  right  spots  little  harm 
might  be  done,  but  fern  hunters  do  not  dis- 
criminate. 

Is  there  a  flower  lover  who  has  gone  out  into 
the  country  with  a  party  of  young  people  un- 
accustomed to  find  tnemselves  surrounded  with 
green  who  has  not  noted  with  something  very 
like  hopeless  rage  the  immediate  rush  on  every 
growing  thing  in  the  neighborhood,  its  instant 
uprooting,  and  subsequent  careless  tossing 
aside?  Later  in  the  day,  before  going  home, 
when  all  the  blossoms  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood have  been  destroyed,  there  is  a  search 
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for  fresh  fields,  and  another  spot  is  denuded. 
A  few  dejected  blossoms  are  all  that  is  left 
when  home  is  reached ;  nothing  of  any*  value  re- 
mains out  of  all  the  lives  butchered  to  make 
an  East  Side  holiday.  The  saddest  part  of  it 
is,  not  that  the  children  do  it,  for  that  might 
be  pardoned  on  the  score  of  ignorance,  but  that 
those  in  authority  permit  it  without  a  remon- 
strance. It  seems  to  them  poetic  that  those 
who  are  unaccustomed  to  beauty  should  revel 
in  it  for  a  brief  space — faded  blossoms  strewn 
over  the  ground  being  the  "beauty"  referred  to. 
Mothers,  too,  encourage  their  children  to 
squeeze  flowers  in  their  hot  little  hands,  and 
reflect  on  the  poetic  beauty  of  this  union  of  the 
innocents  of  nature  and  the  innocents  of  hu- 
manity. The  flower's  right  to  existence  no- 
body takes  into  account,  or  the  harm  done  to 
the  children  by  allowing  them  to  think  that 
they  may  destroy  life  as  they  choose. 


The  Dinner  Table 


Crystal  table  services  in  green,  gold,  ruby, 
and  a  faint  pinkish-mauve  look  particularly 
well  with  the  spring  flowers.  Sets  of  Louis 
XV.  candelabra,  wine  glasses,  fruit  dishes,  etc., 
have  mirrored  panels  and  ruby  medallions, 
while  a  centerpiece  takes  the  form  of  a  little 
temple,  in  which  two  Dresden  figures  worship 
the  muses  or  the  gods.  The  Louis  XIII.  serv- 
ices have  goblets  of  antique  pattern  enriched 
with  gilt.  The  complete  dinner  service  includes 
glasses  for  water,  for  claret,  for  Madeira, 
fluted  goblets  for  champagne,  carafes  for  water 
and  for  wine.  For  Rhine  wines  fashion  dictates 
goblets  of  rose  color  with  a  hollow  stem  or  of 
clear  crystal  with  a  twisted  stem  enriched  with 
gilt;  champa^e  goblets  are  in  the  form  of  the 
calyx  of  an  iris,  enameled  in  relief;  the  rim 
of  these  goblets  is  so  clear  and  transparent  that 
one  can  easily  imagine  oneself  drinking  from 
a  flower  drenched  in  dew. 

A  modern  version  of  the  old-time  crystal  lus- 
ters is  colored  flowers  of  Venetian  glass  in 
which  are  concealed  tiny  globes  of  light  which 
shed  a  soft,  bright  glow  over  the  table. 

The  more  ancient  the  candelabra  the  more 
graciously  is  it  smiled  upon  in  these  days  of 
antiques  and  rooms  in  a  special  period.  A  cer- 
tain woman  in  search  of  an  old-fashioned  can- 
dlestick for  her  prim,  colonial  dining-room  paid 
a  visit  to  a  big  pawnbroker's,  expecting  to  flnd 
a  choice  collection  of  old  family  silver  U>  choose 
from.  The  pawnbroker  admitted  that  many  old 
families  and  much  old  silver  had  come  under 
his  notice,  but  he  had  no  candlesticks  of  ancient 
design  and  tarnished  grace.  To  the  antique 
lover's  horror  he  said  he  didn't  keep  old  things 
long  unless  they  were  plated.  If  they  were 
sterling  he  melted  them  down  immediately! 


erection  of  homes  and  flne  buildings  where 
stables  once  stood.  The  change,  for  example, 
in  such  a  street  as  West  Forty-fourth,  now  full 
of  beautiful  clubs  and  hotels,  is  in  reality  ex- 
traordinary, but  it  i?  being  duplicated  else- 
where. The  work  which  the  trolley  began  in  re- 
deeming large  areas  of  the  city  from  horse  oc- 
cupation and  rendering  them  available  for  hu- 
man beings  is  now  bein^  carried  forward  and 
finished  by  the  automobile.  The  new  electric 
automobile  stables  in  West  Forty-ninth  street, 
occupying  a  whole  block,  have  relieved  the  re- 

fion  of  the  horse  taint  and  odor  and  dust,  and 
ave  made  it  possible  to  put  up  handsome 
buildings  on  ground  that  once  was  thought 
worthless." 


The  recent  architectural  congress  in  London 
has  again  raised  the  question  of  architectural 
control  for  our  cities.  If  there  is  to  be  any 
chance  of  making  our  cities  beautiful,  says  a 
writer  in  the  Boston  Architectural  Review,  it 
is  not  enough  to  confine  our  regulations  to  mat- 
ters of  construction  and  sanitation.  Reference 
has  recently  been  made  to  the  necessity  of  more 
careful  study  in  the  laying  out  of  new  streets 
and  in  cutting  thoroughfares  through  old  dis- 
tricts. There  are  other  matters  almost  equally 
important  and  which  long  ago  received  recog- 
nition in  France.  The  street  or  the  square 
must  to  a  certain  extent  be  treated  as  a  -whole, 
if  it  is  to  have  architectural  dignity.  There 
must  be  well-defined  and  good  reasons  for  anv 
sudden  or  violent  change  in  the  sky  line.  A 
single  twenty-story  apartment  house  may  quite 
ruin  a  street  where  the  majority  of  buildings 
are  private  houses  of  four  or  five  stories.  ^- 
centricities  of  projection  may  do  almost  as 
much  damage.  At  first  glance  it  may  seem  an 
almost  hopeless  undertaking  to  attempt  such 
control  as  would  make  for  some  sort  of  sym- 
metry; and,  of  course,  laws  such  as  covem 
building  in  Paris  could  not  be  made  applicable 
to  our  cities.  But  it  is  possible  to  educate  the 
people  generally  so  that  these  matters  shall 
receive  the  public  attention  which  they  really 
demand. 


"One  of  the  noteworthy  features  of  recent 
development  in  New  York  City,"  says  The 
Electrical  World  and  Engineer,  "has  been  the 


Moth-Proof  Ohests  for  Furs 
A  very  much-needed  little  chest  for  keeping 
trimming  furs  by  the  yard,  boas  of  short  or 
long  lengths,  tippets  and  all  the  small  bits  of 
fur  costing  large  simis,  and  much  sought  by 
the  wily  moth,  may  be  had  by  thankful  owners, 
built  of  camphor  wood  in  trunk  fashion.  Most 
convenient  are  the  different  sizes  and  prices 
within  reach  of  moderate  purses,  consioering 
the  good  cabinet  work  and  the  generous  bands 
of  brass  on  corners  and  sides.  Prices  graduate 
from  $6,  $10,  $15  to  $26,  any  one  of  which  sug- 
gests a  useful  birthday  gift  to  bachelor  broth- 
er or  the  bachelor  out  of  one's  own  kin.  It  is 
much  more  sensible  than  an  18-inch  long  lem- 
onade spoon  from  $5  to  $8,  in  sterling  silver, 
or  reduced  coffee  pots  once  $30,  now  $15. 
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THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  PROVI- 
DENCE ART  CLUB 

BY  THEODORE  HANFOED  POND 


FEW  of  the  exhibitions  of  artistic 
handicraft  that  have  been  held  in 
this  country  during  the  past  ten 
years,  have  been  so  successful  in 
realizing  the  true  spirit  of  the  arts  and 
crafts  revival  as  t^e  exhibition  just 
closed  at  the  Providence  Art  Club. 

More  than  any  other,  this  has  been 
essentially  an  exnibition  of  the  work  of 
individuals,  and  the  impersonal,  char- 
acterless quality,  that  has  stamped  the 
average  commercial  product  in  this  coun- 
try for  many  years,  is  altogetiier  lack- 
ing in  the  various  objects  of  artistic 
handiwork  shown.  Each  piece,  or  group 
of  pieces,  has  a  distinctly  personal  qual- 
ity, and  is  evidently  the  result  of  the 
effort  of  an  artistic  mind  to  express  itself 
simply  and  directly  through  tiie  medium 
of  some  well-known  but  too  often  mis- 
used material. 

Indeed,  honesty  and  simplicity  seem 
to  be  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
work  shown  in  all  lines.  There  is  also 
a  lack  of  that  exaggerated  simplicity, 
amounting  to  positive  crudeness  in  some 
cases,  that  has  heretofore  characterized 
many  of  the  productions  of  the  new  art. 

It  is  evident  also  that  the  arts  and 
crafts  revival  is  not  limited  to  any  one 
section  of  the  country,  for  there  are 
many  objects  of  beautiful  design  and 
workmanship  from  every  part  of  the 
Union.  The  west  and  south  are  strongly 
represented  by  some  of  the  best  work 
shown,  among  which  are  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  book-binding  by  Otto 
Zahn,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  Ellen 
Starr,  of  Chicago,  Idah  M.  Strobridge, 
of  Humboldt,  Nebraska,  and  several 
others.  There  is  also  much  good  print- 
ing from  western  presses,  showing  that 
some  of  the  finest  book-work  is  now 
being  done  in  the  west.  This  work 
contrasts  very  favorably  with  the  speci- 
mens of  European  book- work  shown, 
among  which  are  bindings  by  Ruban  & 


Michel,  of  Paris;  by  Miss  Prideaux,  and 
the  Doves  Bindery  of  London. 

The  book- work  as  a  whole  is  one  of 
the  strongest  features  of  the  exhibit,  and 
the  few  pieces  of  William  Morris's  print- 
ing shown,  do  not  stand  out  in  such 
marked  pre-eminence  of  excellence  as 
they  have  in  former  exhibitions. 

Among  the  designs  for  book  decora- 
tion shown,  the  work  of  well-known  men 
is  strongly  represented,  but  here,  as  in 
other  departments  of  tiie  exhibition, 
mere  names  have  not  carried  undue 
weight,  and  it  is  refreshing  to  find  that 
quite  unknown  men,  whose  work  is 
good,  have  been  given  an  equal  chance 
with  those  of  national  reputation.  Some 
striking  posters  by  J.  H.  Harmstone,  of 
Providence,  demand  attention  for  their 
naive  humor  and  interesting  compo- 
sition, and  there  are  good  magazine 
covers  and  book  decorations.  The  beau- 
tiful illuminations  by  Mrs.  J.  M.  Bowles, 
of  Boston,  are  also  worthy  of  note. 

Boston  is  also  strongly  represented  in 
the  pottery  exhibit,  which,  next  to  the 
book- work,  is  one  of  the  strongest  fea- 
tures of  the  exhibition. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  pottery 
shown — pottery  honestly  made  and  use- 
ful as  well  as  beautiful  to  the  eye — and 
certainly  the  work  of  the  Grueby  Faience 
Company  of  Boston  takes  front  rank  in 
this  department.  Perhaps  more  than 
any  other  exhibit,  this  pottery  expresses 
the  spirit  of  the  new  idea  in  artistic 
handicraft.  Aside  from  its  simplicity 
of  design,  the  beauty  of  its  decorations, 
evidently  inspired  by  direct  contact  with 
nature,  and  tiie  richness  of  its  coloring, 
it  is  essentially  pottery,  and  could  never 
be  mistaken  for  anything  else.  This  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  the  really 
superb  collection  of  Tiffany  Favrile 
glass,  that  occupies  an  important  posi- 
tion in  the  exhibition.  There  is  no 
doubting  the  real  beauty  of  the  forms. 
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the  splendor  of   the  coloring,   or  the  piece  of  the  Tiffany  glass  is  compared 

highly  imaginative  quality  of  tie  Tiffany  with  the  beautiful  bowl  of  Golf e  Jouan 

glass,  but  there  is  nothing  in  its  appear-  pottery,  made  by  M.  Clement  Massier, 

ance  to  suggest  glass,  or  the  character-  of  Paris.    The  two  pieces  appear  to  be 

is  tic  beauty  of  that  material.     Some  of  made  of  the  same  material, 

the  Favrile  glass  has  the  opacity  and  It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  rather 

solidity  of  pottery  and  the  surface  of  barbaric  splendor  of  the  Tiffany  and 

metal.     It  might  be  either,  as  readily  as  Massier  products  to  the  pleasing  forms 

what  it  is.     This  is  very  evident  when  a  and  cool,  restful  color  of  the  Newcomb 
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pottery.  This  surely  deserves  the  repu- 
tation it  is  rapidly  acquiring,  for  it  is 
honestly  what  it  appears  to  be,  and  its 
chief  beauty  lies  in  the  frank  expression 
of  the  material,  and  the  simple  grace  of 
its  plant-inspired  decorations. 

The  Merrimac,  Bookwood,  Crown 
Point,  and  other  potteries  are  also  well 
represented. 

When  one  considers  that  Rhode  Island 
is  one  of  the  greatest  producing  centers 
for  metal-work,  it  is  curious  that  so  little 
metal-work  by  local  craftsmen  is  shown 
worthy  of  note. 

Two  beautiful  vases  in  wrought-copper 
by  Percy  Ball  and  E.  W.  Register,  em- 
ployes of  the  Gtorham  Company,  show 
what  that  corporation  might  produce,  if 
it  gave  its  men  a  chance.  But  aside 
from  these  and  the  already  well-known 
work  of  Charles  Barr,  of  East  Green- 
wich, there  is  little  of  interest  from  local 
metal-workers.  This  deficiency,  how- 
ever, is  more  than  made  up  for  by  ex- 
hibits of  metal- work  from  otiier  sections. 
A  splendid  wrought-iron  grille  by  Fred- 
erick Erasser,  of  Boston,  and  some 
buckles  in  wrought  and  enameled  silver 
by  Mrs.  Eoehler  and  Miss  Holden,  of 
Chicago,  are  among  the  best  metal-work 
shown. 

There  is  k  chair  from  the  Roycroft 
shop,  and  this,  although  honest  and 
simple  enough  in  construction,  is  some- 
what too  austere  in  design,  and  alto- 
gether too  massive  to  be  pleasing. 

Boston  is  again  well  represented  in 
the  furniture  exhibit  by  a  beautiful 
screen  and  chair  in  black  oak  and  tooled 
leather  from  the  Handicraft  shop. 

In  the  textile  exhibit,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
show,  the  Abnakee  rugs  by  Miss  Helen 
R.  Albee  and  Miss  Etta  M.  Bickford,  of 
Pequaket,  New  Hampshire,  are  most 
worthy  of  note.  There  are  also  good 
specimens  of  the  Southern  mountain 
homespuns  from  Berea  College,  Berea, 
Kentucky. 

Blashfleld  &  Wilson  show  some  of 
««^rT^nm  t«^^  «»tt  t  -  »^  »»»Tv,T.T^,r  thclr  bcst  work  in  the  exhibit  of  mural 

WROUGHT-IRON  GRILLE,  BY  FREDERICK  -  ^  j      i.    •        j       i 

KRA88ER,  OP  BOSTON  dccoratious  and  stained  glass. 

But  probably  the  most  striking  feature 
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of  the  exhibition  is  the  beauty  of  its  ar- 
rangement, and  the  feeling  of  rich, 
harmonious  color  that  first  impresses  a 
visitor  to  the  galleries. 

The  individual  exhibits  are  arranged 
so  as  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage^ 
and  as  far  as  possible  in  their  proper 
relations  to  the  surroundings  they  are 
intended  for.  Yet  nowhere  is  the  har- 
monious unity  of  the  exhibition  as  a 
whole  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  an 
individual  exhibit. 

It  was  the  special  effort  of  the  exhi- 
bition committee  to  make  a  feature  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  exhibition,  and  in 
this  Qiey  have  been  very  successful. 
The  idea  is  not  a  new  one,  having  been 
very  successfully  put  into  practice  in  the 


best  exhibitions  abroad,  yet  it  comes 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  novelty  in 
this  country,  where  the  patchy,  hit-or- 
miss  arrangement  of  a  mechanics'  fair 
has  been  the  usual  method  followed. 

The  success  of  the  exhibition  has  been 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  galleries 
of  tJie  club  have  been  constantly  crowded 
with  visitors,  many  of  whom  have  come 
from  Boston  and  New  York  expressly  to 
see  the  exhibition. 

The  exhibition  has  created  so  much 
interest  and  enthusiasm  that  a  local 
society  of  arts  and  crafts  is  being  formed 
to  continue  the  good  work  so  well  begun, 
and  to  hold  another  and  more  important 
exhibition  next  year. 


A//  Ahoxit 

'By  Emma 


Carleton 


IN  the  whole  field  of  what  are  unde- 
servedly regarded  as  ''fads"  there 
is  probably  no  interest  more  un- 
usual, and,  in  the  eye  of  superficial 
inspection,  more  unwarranted  tiian  the 
quest  known  as  ''bottle-collecting.'' 
Strange  to  say,  too,  there  are  partial 
participants  in  this  fascinating  pursuit 
who  do  not  understand  or  sympathize 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  those  more  ab- 
sorbed devotees,  who  willingly  and  even 
eagerly  strive  to  master  all  the  degrees. 
All  tnie  lovers  of  form  and  color,  how- 
ever, must  meet  on  common  ground,  and 
admit  that,  viewed  from  the  most  seri- 
ous and  studious  standpoint,  the  bottle — 
merely  as  a  creative  achievement — is 
entitled  to  high  artistic  rank.  Surely, 
no  emanation  from  the  brain  of  man  is 
nearer  pure  poetry  in  structure — or  is 
more  strictly  the  materialization  of  ex- 


quisite fancy — than  these  same  breath- 
bom  glass  bubbles  named  bottles.  That 
the  bottle,  as  an  object  for  special  ap- 
preciation and  admiration,  has  been  so 
long  ignored  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  hitherto  stood  almost  entirely 
for  utility,  and  has  been  largely  devoted 
to  man's  prosaic  needs,  in  health  and 
out  of  health.  But  the  bottle  is  coming 
to  its  own;  and  bottle-lovers,  although 
as  yet  comparatively  few  in  number,  are 
confident  in  their  articles  of  belief  and 
earnest  in  testimony. 

Of  first  interest  to  those  whose  col- 
lections are  devoted  to  American  an- 
tiquities stand  the  historical  flasks  and 
bottles;  curious  old  designs  in  glass- 
ware, which,  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  were  issued  in  illustration 
of  important  national  events,  as  well  as 
in  tribute  to  personages  of  national  dis- 
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tinction  at  that  period.  Eighty  or  more 
varieties  of  such  antique  bottles  have 
already  been  discovered ;  and  about  fifty 
of  these  have  been  identified.  Recently 
a  valuable  little  manual  for  collectors  of 
historical  bottles  has  been  written  by 
Dr.  Edwin  Atlee  Barber,  curator  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  and  an  authority 
on  this  subject,  and  published  under  the 
title  ''American  Glassware;  Old  and 
New. ' '  Other  specimens  of  these  ancient 
flasks  are  doubtless  still  to  be  discovered ; 
and  all  possessors  of  crude  old  family 
heirloom  bottles,  bearing  portraits — pa- 
triotic or  political — designs  consisting 
of  the  American  eagle  and  the  shield, 
Indians,  flags,  cannon,  masonic  emblems, 
and  the  like,  may  now  empty  such  recep- 
tacles of  their  commonplace  contents, 
and  elevate  them  to  the  domain  of  the 
treasured  relic,  and  to  honored  positions 
in  the  bottle-cabinet. 

For  the  apotheosis  of  what  we  call  the 
ordinary  bottle,  the  commonplace,  every- 
day bottle,  as  well  as  for  stimulating  the 
appreciation  of  unique,  beautiful,  and 
artistic  quality  in  such  bottles,  collectors 
are  indebted  to  the  delicate  discernment 
of  Mr.  Alexander  W.  Drake,  art  mana- 
ger of  the  Century  Company,  New  York. 
To  assiduous  followers  of  Mr.  Drake's 
lead  in  this  hitherto  undiscovered  and 
fascinating  realm  of  the  commonplace 
bottle  it  soon  becomes  apparent  that 
among  the  almost  innumerable  ordinary 
bottles  which  may  be  collected  the  rarest 
specimen  is  that  one  which  can  be  de- 
clared wholly  uninteresting,  be  it  clear, 
tinted,  opalescent,  or  irridescent;  beau- 
tiful in  outline  or  merely  curious; 
ancient  and  crude  or  a  brilUant  bit  of 
glassware  made  only  yesterday. 

Among  the  attractive  bottles  easily 
obtained  at  old  bottle-shops,  are  foreign 
bottles  of  antique  shapes.  Old  World 
countries  have  not  the  restless  mania  for 
change  which  characterizes  America; 
and  doubtless  n^any  of  these  quaint 
bottles,  which  have  come  over  seas  to  the 
collector's  hand,  are  fashioned  in  the 
original  designs  in  which  they  long  ago 
began  existence.  Prints  of  old  apothe- 
caries' shops  show  the  high- shouldered 


dark  green  Holland  bottle,  precisely  as 
it  is  found  to-day;  the  ruby-red  Bhein 
jugs,  too,  are  seen  duplicated  in  old 
wood-cuts,  as  well  as  the  little  fat,  squat 
flasks  of  German  origin,  and  tiny  French 
violet-tinted  vinaigrettes.  More  modem 
bottles,  also  of  foreign  birth,  meet  the 
American  collector  on  his  tour  of  joy 
and  discovery, — ^tall,  clear,  Bordeaux 
bottles,  graceful  Chianti  flasks,  red- 
amber  Italian  bottles,  and  well-made 
heavy  English  glassware,  in  rich  brown 
amber  or  springtime  green.  This  mer- 
cury-lined little  jug  shows  the  brand  of 
historic,  poetic,  Bingen-on-the-Bhine ; 
Greek  characters  speak  from  that  thick, 
dark  green  bottle,  while  yonder  rotund, 
small  red  jug  bears  no  label,  but  indis- 
putably suggests  stout  monks  in  sunny 
hillside  vineyards.  The  wicker-covered, 
or  straw-wrappered  bottles  are  always 
graceful  in  line,  and  where  the  glass  is 
shown  in  glimpses,  lovely  in  color. 

Setting  aside  what  may  be  termed  the 
'^intentionally  artistic"  bottle,  the  high- 
class  Greciaix,  Venetian,  Bohemian,  or 
French  object  of  art,  the  inadvertently 
artistic  bottle  seems  to  give  a  choicer 
joy  to  the  eye.  This  tall,  clear  glass 
cone  of  American  manufacture  repeats 
the  outlines  of  an  ancient  Venetian 
water-bottle,  minus  the  exquisite  deco- 
ration of  pond  lilies  and  lily-pads. 
Crackle-ware  bottles,  in  clear  glass  and 
in  golden  amber,  and  stately  old  bits  of 
lovely  Bohemian  glassware~"crystal 
flashed  with  film  of  ruby" — are  now  and 
then,  in  most  prosaic  surroundings,  dis- 
covered by  fortunate  collectors. 

Many  American  bottles  of  purely  com- 
mercial intention,  half  a  centuiy  old, 
have  interest  and  charm.  Of  these  are 
the  old  golden,  red,  or  brown-amber 
log-cabin  bottles— pioneer  tributes — and 
the  numberless  barrel  bottles;  these 
latter — bad  in  artistic  suggestion — are 
yet  comfortable  in  outline  and  abound 
in  thrifty,  homely,  early  American  sug- 
gestion. Older  than  these,  no  doubt, 
are  this  long  amber  ear-of-com  bottle 
and  this  opalescent  Bunker  Hill  monu- 
ment flask.  It  seems  almost  incredible 
that  artistic  value  could  ever  be  attached 
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to  old  heavy  glass  domestic 
jars ;  yet  a  stately  dignity  of 
idea  now  abides  in  what,  nearly 
half  a  century  ago,  were  known 
as  "Gothic  pickle- jars''  and 
**Gothic pepper-bottles'';  they 
are  now  seen  but  rarely,  are 
of  a  good  greenish-blue  tint, 
and  are  made  with  cathedral 
ornamentation,  huge,  pointed- 
arch  doorways,  diamond  paned 
windows  with  lattice  transoms, 
and  finials.  Old  brandy-peach 
and  brandy-cherry  jars  of  the 
period  are  now  quaint  in  outline 


"EVERT  BOTTLS  HAS  ITS  OWN  STORY" 

same         Old  decanters  and  wine  bottles  are  a 
and     group  apart,  and  speak  a  mysterious  Ian- 


BOMB  OLD-FABHIONXD  JARS 


fancy;  and  lesser  jars,  exponent  of  the 
monogram  epoch  in  glass-making,  have 
also  an  interest  to  the  bottle  collector. 


AMBER  LOG  CABIN  BOTTLES  AND  BARREL  BOTTLES 


guage;  so  inconceivably  bizarre  are  they 
in  design  and  so  massive  in  weight — 
modem    cut-glass    being    marvelously 
light  by  compari- 
son.   Wine  bottles 
of     the     deep, 
pushed-in   vase 
variety  are   found 
in     many    curious 
fashionings,  an  oc- 
casional   specimen 
having  the  rounded 
end  peculiar  to  the 
modern  siphon.  An 
^old      decanter 
'molded  with  eight 
flying  buttresses  is 
surely  an  achieve- 
ment in  glassware 
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entitled  to  careful  preservation.  Pre> 
eions  among  domestic  curios,  too,  is 
this  ancient  little  square  green  jar,  bear- 
ing an  old-fashioneKl  bee-hive  blown  in 
the  glass,  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  ex- 
actly nine  bees,  and  inscribed  ''War- 
ranted one  pound  of  pure  honey.'' 
Attractively  individual,  too,  among 
trophies,  is  a  square,  corrugated  ''bub- 
bly" clear  glass  bottle  labelled  in  the 
making  "Squire  Dingee,"  a  bottle  with 
a  past  evidently,  but  with  a  wholly  in- 
scrutable past;  a  relic,  perhaps,  of  old 
plantation  days,  thus  emphasized  for 
family  use,  it  may  be,  or  for  friendly 
distribution.  The  homely  idea  is  worthy 
of  imitation  in  these  latter  days  of  origi- 
nal departure  as  to  elegant  personal 
trifles. 

Flasks,  old  and  new,  are  most  pictur- 
esque expositions  of  tiie  mind  of  man 
expressed  in  glass;  a  collection  devoted 
entirely  to  flasks  would  soon  fill  a  cabi- 
net with  beautiful  and  curious  bottles. 
In  a  dozen  only,  picked  up  hap-hazard, 
are  as  many  interesting  specimens,  rang- 
ing from  a  tiny,  flat,  opalescent  flask, 
pressed  in  flashing  diamond  pattern,  to 
a  portly  quart  object  of  neatly  woven 
basket  design.  One  rare  flask  is  equally 
rare  in  color,  being  a  deep  green-amber; 
it  is  pontil-marked  on  the  base  and  scis- 
sor-cut  at  the  neck,  and  by  these  tokens, 
is  as  antique  as  unique.  A  twisted  effect 
below  the  neck,  half  down  the  bottle, 
places  it  in  the  same  class  as  this  other 
interesting  tall  spiral  bottle,  in  pale 
blue,  blown  crookcnl,  yet  graceful  witnal. 
Another  curious  old  quart  flask,  uniden- 
tified as  yet,  bears  heavy  arabesques 
suggestive  of  decorative  iron-work  de- 
signs; the  sides  of  the  flask  are  deeply 
corrugated,  and  the  blue-green  ^lass, 
crude  in  quality,  points  to  the  era  of 
early  American  manufacture. 

As  shown,  the  ordinary  bottle,  con- 
sidered as  a  theme  for  serious  study, 
becomes  the  bottle  extraordinary.  Each 
single  specimen,  each  new  acquisition, 
sends  thought  on  excursions  which 
bestow  profit  and  pleasure;  and,  viewed 
as  arranged  in  glass-cabinets  or  on 
shelves    against    sun-lit    windows,   the 


bottle  collectively  opens  a  yet  broader 
and  deeper  region  of  artistic  delight. 
Color  loves  company,  and  the  beauty  of 
translucence  and  tint  in  glassware  can 
be  made  as  effective  in  the  high  lights 
and  rich  shadows,  the  refractions  and 
reflections  of  a  bottle  collection,  as  in  a 
rarely  beautiful  stained-glass  window. 

In  superiority  of  color,  American 
glassware  made  a  distinct  impression 
across  the  ocean  as  long  ago  as  tiie  ^reat 
exhibition  of  the  industiries  of  all  nations, 
held  in  London's  "Crystal  Palace"  in 
1851.  "The  Illustrated  Exhibitor"  of 
that  date  stated:  "It  cannot  fail  to  be 
noticed  that  the  color  of  the  glass  sent 
from  the  United  States  is  unrivaled  in 
clearness  and  purity.  Even  when  crude 
in  design  it  stands  unapproached  in 
color." 

To  the  true  bottie-lover  everjrthing 
relative  to  glassware  is  of  interest,  and 
the  American  student  of  interesting  and 
beautiful  bottle  shapes,  antique  or  mod- 
em, foreign  or  native,  will  find  pleasure 
in  the  fact  that  molding  bodies,  or 
pressing  glass  in  metallic  molds,  is 
believed  to  be  entirely  of  American 
origin.  Crude  forms  in  molded  glass 
were  made  in  this  country  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
but  in  1826,  Mr.  Enoch  Robinson,  in  the 
employ  of  the  New  England  Glass  Com- 
pany, Boston,  took  out  letters-patent  for 
the  invention  of  a  process  by  which  fur- 
niture-knobs, door-handles,  etc.,  were  to 
be  made  of  pressed  glass.  The  validity 
and  originality  of  this  patent  were  fully 
tested  by  a  closely  contested  lawsuit]  in 
Philadelphia,  carried  on  against  power- 
ful firms  of  glass-makers  in  Pittsburg. 
The  first  glass  "salt-stands"  were  molded 
by  Mr.  Robinson  in  1827,  as  well  as 
various  other  articles  for  table  use,  and 
from  that  time  the  invention  was  con- 
sidered established  as  of  general  appli- 
cability. Boston  pressed  glass  "to  the 
value  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling" 
was  taken  to  London  in  1832,  where  it 
excited  much  interest  and  sold  profit- 
ably. It  was,  however,  as  late  as  1837 
before  thin  glass  vessels,  "for  the  table, 
the  toilet,  the  parlor,  or  the  cabinets  of 
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the  curious,"  were 
pressing  process. 

As  the  bottle  is 
beautiful  in  the 
single  article,  even 
to  the  number  of 
hundreds,  and 
beautiful  also  in 
the  brilliant  com- 
pany called  ''a  col- 
lection," so,  too, 
it  is  beautiful  in 
connotation,  as  no 
material  object 
more  faithfully 
stands  for  simpli- 
city.   The  art  of 


fashioned  by  this  glass-blowing  is  chiefly  one  of  manual 
dexterity ;  and  the  tools  which  are  used 
to  make  glass  are 
marvelouslv  sim- 
ple. With  only 
five  tools,  tiie  glass- 
blower  is  equipped, 
with  or  without  his 
metallic  molds,  to 
breathe  gently, 
manipalate  adroit- 
ly, and  so  fashion 
these  limpid  mira- 
cles of  grace  and 
beauty  which  are  as 
alluringand  fragile 


HUMTmO  FLASK  AND  SPIRAL  BOTTLES 


as  happiness. 


OLD  AMERICAN  FLASKS 
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AN  INEXPENSIVE  ADIRONDACK  COTTAGE 

BY  ALICE  TILLOTSON  BOOBAEM 


THERE  is  a  vast  difference  between 
an  Adirondack  camp  and  an  Ad- 
irondack cottage,  and  a  distinct 
difference  between  one  class  of 
cottages  and  another.     David  Harum's 
criticism  of  a  Newport  cottage  would  not 
apply  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  nor 


It  is  of  the  rough-and-ready,  withal  not 
uncomfortable,  cottage  of  which  I  wish 
to  speak,  one  which  the  owner  can  leave 
at  a  moment's  notice,  turning  the  key  in 
the  door,  without  a  particle  of  anxiety 
for  the  contents. 

For  these  cottages,  it  is  more  conven- 
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would  a  collection  of  tents  or  log  cabins 
suggest  it.  I  trust  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  the  Newport  type  of  house  is  in- 
troduced in  the  woods.  Indeed,  it  is  to 
be]deplored  that  so  much  luxury  in  build- 
ing has,  bit  by  bit,  crept  into  the  wilder- 
ness. One  goes  to  the  woods  to  lose 
care,  and  to  gain  peace  of  mind,  quiet, 
and  out-of-door  life.  If  one  builds  a 
house  there,  it  should  be  with  the  idea 
of  promoting  these  desired  effects.  As 
we  are  not  speaking  of  camps,  I  will  not 
enlarge  upon  the  advantage  of  entire 
freedom  from  conventionalities,  of  sleep- 
ing under  the  stars,  and  so  on.  True, 
this  is  to  many  a  not  unmixed  delight. 


lent  as  well  as  more  picturesque  to  build 
as  much  as  possible  on  one  floor,  unless 
there  is  a  fine  view  otherwise  lost,  or  a 
greater  number  of  rooms  are  required. 
The  cottage  here  illustrated  was  designed 
some  years  ago  by  a  New  York  artist 
and  has  since  been  added  to  from  time 
to  time. 

On  the  ground  floor  are  three  bed- 
rooms, a  dining-room,  kitchen,  ^'den," 
a  large  studio  or  living-room,  which  ex- 
tends up  to  the  roof,  covered  in  part  by 
a  gallery  containing  three  bedrooms. 
The  studio  has  a  six  by  ten  north  win- 
dow, and  under  the  gallery,  a  long,  low 
south   window,   which    gives    a   lovely 
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glimpse  of  the  ontsid 
ber  of  doors.  This 
with  the  dining-room 
with  the  kitchen  by  a 
kitchen  is  latticed  on 
height  of  a  wainscot  t 
it  is  a  closet  and  an  ( 
ironing-board,  tubs, 
walls  are  boards,  inn 
finish  of  any  kind, 
graphs  may  be  tacke< 
pers  hnng  from  ^the  i 
of  injuring  the  wooc 
advantage  which  no 
eneed  can  appreciate, 
studio  and  dining-roc 
green,  the  bedroom 
and  rugs  used 
throughout. 

The  first  illus- 
tration shows  a 
divan  and  seat 
under  the  north 
window,  and  door 
into  the  **den"; 
the  second  and 
third  show  the  fire- 
place  which  is 
painted  green,  and 
the  doorway  into  a 
little  hall;  the 
fourth  shows  the 
studio  as  seen  from 
the  dining-room; 
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cloth  with  ball- 
fringe. 
Among  the  things  to  be  remembered  in 
the  building  of  a  cottage  like  this,  I  should 
place  first  in  the  list  the  following :  a  piazza 
on  at  least  two  sides,  a  large  open  fireplace 
in  the  living-room,  a  partially  open  kitchen, 
and  everywhere  plenty  of  doors  and  win- 
dows. Small  stoves  in  the  bedrooms  are 
comfortable  if  you  stay  late.  In  furnish- 
ing, a  collection  of  simple  jars  and  vases 
for  flowers  add  greatly  to  one's  pleasure, 
and  a  generous  supply  of  books  may  be 
considered  one  of  the  necessities  as  well 
as  one  of  the  luxuries  of  the  cottage.  These 
are  things  which  the  roughest  house  need 
not  be  without,  and  their  value  cannot  be 
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overestimated.  Hammocks  are  to  the 
piazza,  what  divans  are  to  the  living- 
room.  Very  comfortable  hammocks  are 
made  by  joining  abont  twelve  barrel- 
staves  with  rope^  and  hanging  at  snch 
an  angle  that  when  reclining  in  it  one's 
feet  rest  on  the  piazza  floor.  A  padded 
cnshion  the  length  of  the  hammock  is 
fastened  on  by  tepes. 

Many  and  odd  contrivances,  impossible 
in  the  formal  cottage,  are  a  source  of 


she  passed  throngh  the  hole,  fastening 
a  cnrtain  ring  on  the  end  which  hung 
outside.  Over  the  ring  she  placed  a 
card  with  the  inscription,  '^This  is  a 
bell. ' '  She  had  no  further  trouble  about 
that. 

It  is  the  unusual  which  charms  us 
most.  This  may  account  for  the  keen, 
almost  childish  pleasure  that  many  of 
us,  accustomed  to  a  heavily  upholstered 
existence  in  town  houses,  take  in  the 


FROM   UNDER  THE  QALLERT 


much  amusement  in  one  of  the  class  de- 
scribed. It  is  interesting  to  ingenious 
minds  to  replace  some  forgotten  house- 
hold necessity  with  one  equally  useful, 
although  unusual  in  form  or  manufac- 
ture. For  example,  a  woman  of  re- 
source, being  much  annoyed  at  the  fail- 
ure of  her  guests  to  make  their  summons 
heard  when  calling  upon  her,  decided 
that  something  besides  a  knocker  would 
be  necessary.  So  she  procured  a  cow- 
bell, bored  a  hole  in  the  outside  wall, 
(which  is  not  usually  heavy  in  these 
houses),  tied  the  bell  to  a  string,  which 


changes  and  chances  of  Adirondack  life. 
The  fact  that  the  table  for  the  piazza  has 
been  forgotten,  does  not  disturb  us.  We 
at  once  set  about  making  one  ourselves. 
It  may  be  of  poplar  or  birch,  it  may  be 
successful  or  rickety.  No  matter,  we 
made  it  ourselves,  and  it  is  proudly 
shown  to  admiring  friends.  I  remem- 
ber some  piazza  stools  which  were  made 
by  the  daughter  of  necessity.  The  west 
piazza  boasted  of  several  chairs  and  a 
large  table.  On  the  north  piazza,  be- 
sides two  hammocks,  was  a  long,  blue 
bench,  suggestive  of  ^*Little  Kenwigs," 
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but  when  gaests  appeared  there  were 
never  enough  seats  to  go  'round.  We 
sawed  sections  from  a  IsLrge  wild  cherry- 
tree  which  had  been  recently  ont,  then 
fastened  three  stout  cherry  sticks  in 
holes  cut  partly  through  tne  sections, 
which  were  half  a  foot  thick,  and  behold ! 
very  picturesque  stools.  These  were 
such  favorites  with  a  certain  guest,  that 
he  might  be  seen  carrying  one  in  to 
the  flre  on  cold  evenings,  or  dragging 
it  under  the  trees  on  hot  afternoons. 
They  were  also  used  to  hold  vases  of 
flowers. 

In  a  tiny  cottage  which  properly  comes 
under  the  head  of  ''camps,"  many  a 
delightful  invention  for  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  the  inmates  is  to  be  found, — 
a  rustic  bookcase,  tables  of  the  same 
description,  odd  little  comer  cupboards, 
a  bark-covered  shelf  of  wood  plants  and 
ferns,  and  more  things  of  like  nature 
than  could  be  enumerated  in  this  paper. 
If  one  lacks  the  interest  or  knack  re- 
quired to  undertake  these  things,  there 
is  always  a  guide  or  builder  at  hand  who 
will  make  them  after  your  description. 
Bark-covered  scrap-baskets  or  wood- 
boxes  may  be  had  in  this  way,  and  beau- 
tiful little  tables  of  yellow  birch.  In 
these  days  of  department  stores,  artistic 
yet  inexpensive  china  may  be  had.    That 


A  CORKER  OF  THE  DININO-ROOM 


SKETCHES,   AND  A  PLATE-RACK 

made  in  imitation  of  the  old  English 
patterns  is  particularly  satisfactory,  and 
being  strong,  is  well  adapted  to  the 
Adirondack  cottage.  It  need  never  be 
unsightly  because  cheap.  What  a  de- 
light to  have  nothing  in  the  house  which 
need  cause  a  moment's  regret  if  broken 
by  a  careless  maid.  Whatever  you  do, 
remember  that,  ''All  is  fine  that  is  fit." 
And  the  fitness  of  mountain  cottage  is 
not  the  fitness  of  costly  manor  or  baro- 
nial hall. 

Many  very  comfortable  cottages  have 
no  dining-room,  the  living-room, 
kitchen,  and  bedrooms  comprising 
everything.  If  you  wish  to  save  care 
and  expense,  this  is  the  best  way  to 
build.    Let  the  house  be  as  small  as 

Jrour  needs  will  permit,  and  the  piazza  as 
arge  as  your  purse  will  allow.  Then 
you  may  safely  look  for  comfort  and 
peace  of  mind. 

If  you  occupy  your  cottage  during 
April  or  October,  unless  there  be  a  fire- 
place in  the  dining-room,  you  will  prob- 
ably order  the  festive  board  to  be  laid  in 
the  living-room,  at  least  for  breakfast, 
as  near  the  fire  as  may  be.  It  is  then 
that  cottage  and  camp  life  become  almost 
analogous.  The  coffee  is  on  the  hob  to 
keep  hot,  the  griddle-cakes  are  hurriedly 
disposed  of,  and  everyone  has  a  hand  in 
coaxing  the  fire  into  a  more  brilliant 
blaze.  In  the  cool  evenings,  after  per- 
haps a  mountain  climb  or  a  day's  hunt- 
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ing,  yon  gather  aronnd  the  crackling 
fire,  recklessly  piling  on  the  big  logs, 
and  nnless  yon  have  no  sense,  or  what 
is  more  to  the  point,  no  circulation,  yon 
are  glad  to  be  there.  The  only  tlung 
wanting  being  right  at  hand,  yon  take 
down  from  the  bookcase  some  old  friend, 
yon  seat  yourself  in  the  ingle-nook,  pre- 
pared for  a  long,  cozy  evening.    Then, 


perhaps,  the  cottage  may  go  np  in  the 
mist  of  your  imagination ;  but  while  you 
forget  whether  it  be  in  city  or  country, 
the  cottage  has  done  its  part  in  bringing 
about  this  happy  mood,  and  seems  to 
sing  through  the  medium  of  the  hissing, 
red-hot  pine-knots: 

''Where  I  maie  read  all  at  my  ease, 
Both  of  the  newe  and  olde." 


EARLY  GOTHIC  FURNITURE 

BY  VIRGINIA  BOBIE 


IN  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, church  architecture  was  revo- 
lutionized by  the  Gothic  school, 
which  originated  in  the  north  of 
Prance.  The  name  Oothic  was  some- 
what of  a  misnomer,  as  the  new  style 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  tiie  Goths,  a  race  of  people 
prominent  in  European  history  between 
the  fourth  and  eighth  centuries.  The 
invasion  of  the  Goths  and  Huns  had 
overturned  Roman  civilization,  and  the 
term  Gothic  was  applied  to  the  archi- 
tecture at  first  in  derision,  as  fittingly  de- 
scribing a  movement  totally  at  variance 
with  classic  standards  and  as  upsetting 
to  the  established  order  of  things  as  was 
the  adoption  of  Gothic  customs  centuries 
before.  Later  the  name  lost  this  sig- 
nificance, and  was  associated,  as  it  is 
now,  with  the  quatref  oil  and  the  pointed 
arch. 

The  conditions  that  gave  birth  to 
Gothic  architecture  were  partly  artistic, 
partly  scientific,  and  partly  religious. 
The  Romanesque  type  of  church  build- 
ing had  long  held  sway;  the  time  was  at 
hand  for  a  new  school.  As  in  all  great 
innovations,  the  new  movement  swung 
far  from  the  old.  Secondly,  the  pointed 
arch  solved  a  problem  of  construction 
which  the  round  or  Romanesque  arch 
failed  to  do,  and  finally,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people,  inspired  by  the  Crusades 
and  the  attempt  to  win  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, sought  to  express  itself  in  new 


forms.  The  pointed  arch  represented 
Christianity  as  the  round  arch  repre- 
sented Paganism. 

CATHEDRALS 

It  is  not  possible  to  affix  a  date  to  the 
first  Gothic  building.  Although  to 
Prance  belongs  the  honor  of  originating 
the  school  and  erecting  the  first  cathe- 
dral, Germany  and  Spain  followed 
closely  in  her  lead.  In  Germany,  Ro- 
manesque architecture  had  reached  a 
greater  degree  of  excellence  than  in  any 
of  the  other  countries  of  the  North,  and 
it  was  more  than  a  century  before  the 
Germans  equaled  the  Prench  in  the 
purity  of  their  Gothic  buildings.  But 
the  Germans  held  to  the  type  longer, 
and  the  exaggerated  or  ' 'flamboyant 
Gothic,''  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which 
marked  the  decline  of  the  art  in  Prance, 
was  unknown  in  the  provinces  beyond 
the  Rhine.  In  Spain  the  pointed  arch 
was  combined  with  Moorish  cupolas  and 
Spanish  minarets.  It  was  not  until  the 
reign  of  Perdinand  III.,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Louis  IX.,  of  Prance,  and  Henry 
III.,  of  England,  that  Spain  produced 
buildings  that  compared  favorably  with 
those  of  Burgundy  and  Normandy. 
Perdinand  defeated  the  Moors  at  Cor- 
dova and  Seville,  united  the  kingdoms 
of  Leon  and  Castile,  and  restored  the 
church  to  Christianity.  Under  his  pa- 
tronage the  fine  arts  flourished.  The 
magnificent  cathedral  of  Toledo,  modeled 
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on  Notre  Dame,  and  the  smaller  one 
at  Burgos,  were  erected  by  his  mnnifi- 
cence. 

Italy,  the  stronghold  of  Romanesque 
and  Byzantine  traditions,  was  little  in- 
fluenced by  the  Gothic  wave.  England, 
now  closely  in  touch  with  Prance,  early 
felt  the  impulse,  and  having  few  classic 
prejudices  to 
overcome,  was 
ripe  for  a  rapid 
architectural  de- 
velopment. The 
cathedrals  of  Dur- 
ham, Peterbor- 
ough, Norwich, 
and  Canterbury, 
all  show  in  part 
the  beauty  of  the 
early  Northern 
school. 

BOTAL  HOUSES 

Although  Goth- 
ic construction 
was  confined  for 
nearly  fifty  years 
to  church  edifices, 
the  architecture 
was  not  destined 
to  remain  simply 
religious  in  char- 
acter. Gradually 
royal  dwellings 
were  altered  to 
admit  of  traceried 
windows,  arched 
doors,  and  foliat- 
ed carvings,  and 
by  the  latter  part 
of  the  thirteenth 
century,    the 

homes  of  the  common  people  were  built 
on  similar  principles. 

Pumiture  of  all  historic  epochs  is 
more  or  less  a  reflection  of  the  prevail- 
ing architecture  and  this  was  never 
more  clearly  demonstrated  than  during 
the  Gothic  period.  Chairs  and  tables, 
benches  and  chests,  all  followed  in  de- 
sign or  decoration  the  lines  of  the  pointed 
arch. 

Great  changes  had  taken  place  in  the 


furnishings  of  houses.  The  Crusades 
had  open^  an  intercourse  with  the  Ori- 
ent, and  the  seaports  of  Prance,  Italy, 
and  Spain  were  engaged  in  active  com- 
merce with  the  East.  Sovereigns  of  this 
century,  with  a  few  exceptions,  married 
foreign  queens  and  thus  the  manners 
of  one  country  were  introduced  natur- 
ally into  another. 


COBONATIOM  CHAIR— WSSTIONSTEB 


THE  ENGLISH 
COURT 

In  England 
three  of  the  Plan- 
tagenet  kings  had 
wedded  Prench 
wives,  and  as 
each  in  turn  in- 
augurated Prench 
customs,  there 
was  little  of 
Saxon  simplicity 
at  the  English 
court.  The  bar- 
ons and  retainers, 
eager  for  royal 
approval,  pat- 
terned their 
homes  as  closely 
as  possible  on 
Norman  stand- 
ards. 

In  Ivanhoe,  a 
vivid  picture  is 
given  of  Cedric's 
castle,  where 
Prench  innova- 
tions found  little 
favor. 

''In  a  hall,  the 
height  of  which 
was  greatly  dis- 
proportioned  to  its  extreme  length  and 
width,  stood  a  long  oaken  table,  formed 
of  planks  rough  hewn  from  the  forest, 
and  which  had  scarcely  received  any 
polish.  On  the  sides  of  the  apartment 
hung  implements  of  war  and  of  the 
chase,  and  there  were  at  each  comer 
doors  which  gave  access  to  other  parts 
of  the  extensive  building.  The  other 
appointments  of  the  mansion  partook 
of   the  rude   simplicity  of  the  Saxon 
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period,  which  Cedric  piqned  himself 
npon  maintaining.  The  floor  was  com- 
posed of  earth  mixed  with  lime  and 
trodden  into  a  hard  snbstance.  For 
abont  one  quarter  of  the  length  of  the 
apartment  the  floor  was  raised  by  a  step, 
and  this  space  which  was  called  the  dais, 
was  occupied  only  by  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  family  and  visitors  of  dis- 
tinction. 

**For  this  purpose  a  table,  richly  cov- 
ered with  a  scarlet  cloth,  was  placed 
transversely  across  the  platform,  from 
the  middle  of  which  ran  the  longer  and 
lower  board  where  the  domestic  and  in- 
ferior persons  sat.  Massive  chairs  and 
settles  of  carved  oak  were  placed  npon 
the  dais,  and  over  these  seats  and  the 
elevated  table,  was  fastened  a  canopy  of 
cloth  which  served  in  some  degree  to 
protect  the  dignitaries  who  occupied  that 
distinguished  station  from  the  weather, 
and  especially  from  the  rain  which  in 
some  places  found  its  way  through  the 
ill-constructed  roof.  The  walls  of  this 
upper  end  of  the  hall,  as  far  as  the  dais 
extended,  were  covered  with  hangings 
or  curtains  with  some  attempts  at  tepes- 
try  or  embroidery.  In  the  center  of  the 
dais  were  placed  two  chairs  more  elevated 
than  the  rest  for  the  master  and  mistress 
of  the  family.  To  each  of  these  was 
added  a  footstool,  curiously  carved  and 
inlaid  with  ivory  which  mark  of  distinc- 
tion was  peculiar  to  them." 

Such  was  the  home  of  the  Saxon 
princess,  Bowena.  Hungerford  Pollen, 
Esq.,  in  his  hand-book  of  the  furniture 
of  South  Kensington,  refers  to  the  bed- 
chambers of  this  period.  ' 'Bedrooms 
were  furnished  with  ornamental  bed 
testers  and  benches  at  the  bed  foot. 
Beds  were  furnished  with  quilts  and 
pillows,  and  with  spotted  or  striped  linen 
sheete ;  over  all  was  laid  a  covering  of 
green  sag,  badgers'  furs,  the  skins  of 
beavers,  or  martens.  A  perch,  for  fal- 
cons to  sit  on,  was  fixed  to  the  wall.  A 
chair  and  a  projecting  pole,  on  which 
clothes  could  be  hung,  completed  the 
furniture  of  an  Anglo-Norman  bed- 
room.'' 


TAPESTRIES 

It  remained  for  Eleanor,  of  Provence, 
queen  of  Henry  III.,  whose  wardrobe 
and  furniture  filled  three  ships,  to  exert 
an  influence  that  was  felt  in  the  homes 
of  the  people.  During  her  reign  the  use 
of  tapestnes,  hitherto  confined  to  Uie 
palace  and  to  the  halls  of.  the  barons, 
became  general  and  added  greatly  to  the 
comfort  and  beauty  of  interiors.  Tap- 
estries or  dorsels,  as  they  were  some- 
times called  from  their  ecclesiastical 
origin,  were  both  woven  and  embroid- 
ered. The  former  were  usually  of  small 
and  intricate  patterns,  Byzantine  and 
Gothic  in  character,  and  were  imported 
from  the  tapestry  weaving  districte  of 
the  Loire.  The  latter,  while  crude  in 
workmanship,  were  more  original  in 
treatment.  Thirteenth  century  ladies 
in  England  and  France  spent  many 
hours  over  the  tambour  frame  depicting 
in  flaming  colors  hunting  and  battle 
scenes,  ''jouste"  and  toumamente. 

These  unique  specimens  of  handiwork 
were  modeled  on  the  famous  Bayeux  tap- 
estry, woven  by  Queen  Eleanor  and  her 
ladies  in  waiting,  and  which  represented 
the  conquest  of  William,  reduced  to 
sixty-tliree  meters  of  linen. 

During  Eleanor's  reign,  wood  paneling 
was  introduced  into  Windsor  Castle,  and 
the  halls  of  the  manor  houses  were 
further  enriched  with  Gothic  carvings 
and  mural  decorations.  Furniture  in 
England  had  already  responded  to  Gothic 
teachings,  and  the  massive  chairs  re- 
served for  state  occasions,  and  the 
simpler  settles  for  daily  use,  were  orna- 
mented in  the  style  that  had  found  such 
favor  on  the  continent.  No  furniture  of 
Henry's  time  has  been  preserved,  but  a 
very  celebrated  piece  of  Gothic  carving 
of  the  following  reign  is  now  in  exist- 
ence. The  coronation  chair  in  West- 
minster, made  famous  by  a  long  line  of 
monarchs,  was  first  used  when  Edward 
I.  ascended  the  throne. 

CORONATION  CHAIR 

Prince  Edward  was  on  the  continent 
fighting  the  French  when  he  received  the 
tidings  of  his  father's  death.     He  re- 
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mained  to  vanqnisli  his  foes,  returning  the 
following  year,  in  the  summer  of  1274, 
to  take  possession  of  the  English  throne. 

When  Edward  VII.  is  crowned  in 
Westminster,  this  historic  relic  will  have 
had  a  part  in  twenty-six  coronations. 
William  IH.  and  his  queen  were 
crowned  together  in  a  chair  made  ex- 
pressly for  them,  and  Mary  Tudor  of 
'*blessed  Catholic"  fame,  was  honored 
by  the  pope  to  the  extent  of  receiving 
from  Rome  a  chair  blessed  especially  for 
her  ascension. 

Made  of  oak  and  covered  with  heavy 
gilding,  "Edward's  chair"  was  the  work 
of  a  Florentine  artist,  employed  at  Guild- 


GOTHIO  PANEL  FBOM  A  FRENCH  CHEST  OF  THE 
THIRTEENTH  CENTURY 


ford  Castle,  who  builded  better  than  ^he 
knew.  Beneath  the  seat  and  supported 
by  lions  is  a  rough-hewn  stone,  which 
has  the  tradition  of  being  the  identical 
one  which  Jacob  used  as  a  pillow  at 
Bethel.  The  lions  are  modem  and. are 
inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  workmanship. 

CHESTS 

Aside  from  this  venerated  piece  of 
furniture,  so  associated  with  English 
history,  little  remains  of  early  Gothic 
handicraft  in  England  except  that  which 
is  ecclesiastical  in  character.  A  few  of 
the  royal  chests  and  coffers  of  the  late 
thirteenth  and  early  fourteenth  centuries 
have  survived  and  are  interesting  speci- 
mens of  wood  carving  and  metal  work. 
Hinges  and  locks  are  intricately  chased 
with  trefoils  and  quatrefoils,  and  some- 
times ornamented  with  heraldic  devices. 
A  chest  executed  during  the  reign  of 
King  John,  is  described  as  being  ''of 
oak,  richly  decorated  with  iron  plates 
and  hinges";  another  of  similar  date, 
*'of  oak,  decorated  with  wrought  iron 
locks  and  clamps  and  with  basses  of 
metal,  on  which  are  enameled  escutch- 
eons''; another  **of  carved  cypress,  in- 
laid with  ivory  and  mosaics,  and  having 
clasps  of  wrought  silver." 

The  dower  chests  of  Eleanor  of  Prov- 
ence, although  recorded  as  being  of  un- 
usual beauty,  have  not  survived.  But 
one  belonging  to  the  succeeding  queen, 
the  wife  of  Edward,  who  was  of  Spanish 
birth,  is  now  in  the  British  museum. 
It  is  of  dark  wood,  painted  in  Moorish 
style,  and  the  colors  still  retain  some- 
thing of  their  early  brilliancy.  The 
hinges  are  of  iron,  heavily  ornamented, 
and  the  locks  display  the  arms  of  Castile. 

SPANISH  INNOVATIONS 

With  her  chests,  the  Spanish  princess 
brought  Spanish  ideas  and  thus  a  third 
element  was  added  to  the  Norman-Saxon 
court.  Moorish  carpets,  decorated 
leather  from  Aragon,  brass  hanging 
lamps  and  Sevillian  pottery  were  among 
her  possessions.  An  inventory  of  the  « 
royal  household  of  this  period  contains 
''pitchers  of  gold,  plates  and  dishes  of 
silver,   gold  salts,   alms   bowls,   silver 
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hampers  or  baskets,  a  pair  of  knives 
with  enameled  silver  sheaths,  a  fork  of 
crystal  and  a  silver  fork  with  handle  of 
ebony,  and  a  looking-glass  of  silver." 
'^Ozier  mats"  are  mentioned,  and  were 
nsed  by  King  Edward  and  his  queen  as 
cushions  when  they  sat  at  table.  Fami- 
ture  seems  to  have  been  more  varied  dur- 
ing this  reign  and  to  have  included  linen 
presses,  cupboards,  armoirs  and  dressoirs. 


teenth  centuries.  In  a  neglected  corner 
of  Europe,  the  Northern  Tyrol,  is  still 
preserved  in  scattered  hamlets,  much  of 
the  simplicity  of  early  Gothic  architec- 
ture. The  Tyrolese,  more  than  any 
othef  people  of  Europe,  have  clung  to 
the  customs  of  their  ancestors.  Promi- 
nent in  the  affairs  of  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land during  the  Middle  Ages  they  have 
had  in  modern  times,  little  part  in  the 


FOLDINO  OHAIR  OF  THE  THIRTEXNTH  OKNTUBT 


Few  descriptions  of  the  homes  of  the 
people  are  on  record.  Litchfield,  in 
writing  of  a  French  house  of  this  period, 
states  that,  '^Chests,  more  or  less  carved 
and  ornamented  with  iron  work,  settles  of 
oak  and  chestnut,  stools  or  benches  with 
carved  supports,  a  bedstead  and  a  prie- 
dieu  chair,  and  a  table  with  a  plain  slab, 
supported  on  standards,  would  nearly 
complete  the  furniture  of  the  chief  room 
in  the  house  of  a  well-to-do  merchant." 

THE  TYROL 

Few  English  and  French  interiors, 
royal  or  otierwise,  remain  to  ishow  the 
home-life  of    the  thirteenth  and  four- 


political  warfare  of  their  neighbors. 
Favored  by  an  isolated  situation,  they 
have  been  undisturbed  by  the  march  of 
civilization.  In  manners,  in  dress,  in 
their  home  life  they  have  retained  the 
traditions  of  an  earlier  age. 

The  bed-chamber  is  part  of  the  Ch&teau 
Meran,an  ancient  feudal  stronghold,once 
the  scene  of  brilliant  life.  The  ceilings 
and  the  side  walls  are  paneled  in  wood  and 
the  windows  exhibit  the  delicate  tracery 
that  was  such  a  feature  of  the  architecture 
of  that  day.  Mural  decorations  in  leaves 
and  trefoils  in  colors  nearly  obliterated 
add  mellowness  to  two  of  the  rooms  of 
this  chateau. 
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NOTES  AND   COMMENTS* 

BY   OLIVER   COLEMAN 
Author  of  ''Successful  Houmb" 


THERE  can  be  no  donbt  bnt  that 
fragility  and  rarity  are  qualities 
that  strongly  impress  the  hnman 
mind.  It  is  this  uncertainty  of 
possession  that  in  a  measure  explains 
the  alluring  qualities  of  fine  glassware. 
We  know  that  china  is  equally  fragile, 
but  it  does  not  appear  so ;  it  looks  more 
solid  and  imperishable;  but  fine  glass 
seems  a  mere  essence  of  the  air,  a  soap 
bubble,  to  live  but  a  day,  and  then  to 
perish  from  the  earth.  The  National 
Arts  Club  had,  during  May,  an  exhi- 
bition of  glass  and  glassware  which 
though  small  was  bv  reason  of  good  se- 
lection very  comprenensive,  and  covered 
the  whole  field  very  broadly.  In  one 
<*ase  were  specimens  of  old  Greek  and 
Roman  glass,  and  others  from  the  ruins 
of  Tyre.  All  these  old  pieces  have  lain 
long  buried  in  the  earth  and  have  been 
subjected  to  disintegrating  processes. 
They  still  retain  their  classic  forms,  but 
are  clouded  by  alkali  action  and  made 
beautifully  iridescent.  Near  by  was  a 
case  containing  specimens  of  Mr.  Louis 
C.  Tiffany's  work,  many  of  which  have 
successfully  produced  iridescent  quali- 
ties quite  as  beautiful  as  those  painted 
by  the  hand  of  Time.  A  curious  collec- 
tion, exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Drake, 
consisted  of  what  might  be  called  medi- 
8Bval  glass — queer-shaped  bottles  to  hold 
three  liquors  at  one  time;  tankards 
mounted  in  pewter  with  bold  garlands 
of  roses  painted  on  the  side  surrounding 
some  convivial  motto ;  flasks  represent- 
ing the  shapes  of  animals ;  pieces  deco- 
rated with  Duteh  sea-fights,  and  other 
curious  and  frequently  very  beautiful 
work,  though  generally  speaking  crude 

♦Successful  Houses:  A  book  of  suggestions  on  the 
ftimishing  of  homes,  with  over  one  hundred  illustrations 
from  photographs  of  actual  rooms.  The  most  complete 
book  on  the  subject  to  be  had.  Price,  S1.50.  As  many  of 
the  back  numbers  of  The  House  Beautiful  are  out  of 
print,  the  publishers  are  now  offering  for  $8.00  one  year's 
subscription  to  The  House  Beautiful  and  "SuccessAil 
Houses/'  which  contains  many  articles  reprinted  from 
The  House  Beautiful.  Address,  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co., 
Eldrldge  Court,  Chicago. 


and  unfinished.  A  large  case  of  glass- 
ware by  the  modem  Frenchman,  Emile 
Gall6,  showed  his  well-known  mastery 
of  glass  carving.  The  most  beautiful 
piece  of  his  that  I  have  ever  seen  was 
a  large  wine-cup  of  colorless  glass,  with 
purplish  gray  morning-glories  in  low 
relief. 

Some  slender,  delicate  little  glasses 
were  exhibited  by  Cottier  &  Company. 
These  were  conventionalized  plant  forms 
in  smoky,  translucent  glass,  and  were  by 
Professor  Kopping,  of  Berlin.  Vene- 
tian, French,  and  English  glass  of  mod- 
ern manufacture  was  also  represented 
by  well-selected  specimens. 

The  peculiar  artistic  value  of  fragility 
seemed  to  me  well  illustrated  by  the  dif- 
ferent sensation  with  which  one  turned 
to  a  case  of  very  magnificent  out-glass. 
This  had  brilliancy,  design,  form,  and 
workmanship,  all  of  a  high  order  of  ex- 
cellence, but  it  looked  so  solid,  so  self- 
sufficient,  that  one's  sympathies  were  not 
touched.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old 
dark  blue  Chinese  vases  and  salts-bottles, 
or  the  thick  cameo  or  simulating  jade 
vases,  were  very  attractive,  but  they  were 
little,  and  in  a  measure  lost  the  assurance 
of  the  large  cut-glass  pieces.  Finally, 
Mr.  John  Lafarge  and  other  window 
glass  artists  contributed  a  few  specimens, 
the  better  to  round  out  the  whole  sub- 
ject, which  certainly  covers  a  wide  field 
of  decoration. 


THE   DOVES   PRESS 

As  announced  some  months  ago,  Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson,  the  most  prominent 
of  English  bookbinders,  has  written  a 
tract,  *'The  Ideal  Book,  or  Book  Beauti- 
ful.'' It  has  just  come  from  the  shop 
of  the  Doves  Press,  the  printing  venture 
of  Mr.  Sanderson  and  Mr.  Walker,  and 
is  really  a  revival  or  sequel  of  the  Keim- 
scott  Press  of  William  Morris.  Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson    writes,   prints,  and 
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binds  this  volume,  which  must  be  a 
unique  pleasure  to  him,  considering  its 
excellence  in  each  department  of  book- 
making. 

As  tiie  work  treats  of  the  ideal  con- 
ditions for  making  a  truly  beautiful 
book,  the  volume  is  an  illustration  of 
the  principles  therein  laid  down.  It 
is  free  from  all  decoration,  save  that 
of  perfectly  proportioned  page,  type, 
spaces,  and  margins.  The  paper,  bear- 
ing a  water-mark  of  two  doves  on  a  nest 
facing  each  other,  is  fine  and  soft  in  tone 
and  finish.  Only  three  hundred  copies 
are  printed  on  paper  and  ten  on  vellum. 
The  price  for  the  former,  twelve  shil- 
lings sixpence,  is  not  exorbitant. 


A   NBW   POTTERY 

Beginning  May  22d,  there  was  an  exhi- 
bition in  Boston  of  a  new  pottery  com- 
pany known  as  the  Merrimac  Ceramic 
Company.  For  a  number  of  years 
near  Boston  were  the  kilns  of  the  Chelsea 
Company,  who  at  one  time  produced 
ceramics,  which  in  design,  color,  luster, 
and  glaze  were  unsurpassed  anywhere 
in  the  world.  The  company  was  organ- 
ized by  a  number  of  art-loving  citizens 
of  Boston  as  a  vehicle  for  the  expression 
of  the  positive  genius  of  Hugh  Robert- 
son. The  American  versions  of  the  sang- 
de-boBuf  and  the  ''rabbit  plates"  were 
examples  of  the  result.  Unfortunately 
Mr.  Robertson's  health  did  not  allow 
him  to  continue  his  position  as  the  ''one 
man,"  and  the  entire  work  was  aban- 
doned. 

This  new  venture  is  made  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Nickerson,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Bostoii  Society  of  Arts  and 
Ci-afts.  The  exhibition  was  particularly 
devoted  to  pottery  for  use  in  obtaining 
formal  garden  effects,  and  for  foliage 
plants  and  shrubs  in  windows  and  upon 
terraces.  Mr.  Nickerson  does  not  con- 
fine himself  to  unglazed  pottery,  how- 


ever, and   has  experimented  very  suc- 
cessfully in  glazes  and  colors. 

«  4(  «  ♦ 

AN  EAST  SIDE  SHOW 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant exhibits  held  recently  was  the 
one  just  closed  on  the  east  side.  The 
''East  Side"  is  a  very  cosmopolitan,  pic- 
turesque, and  socially  interesting  portion 
of  the  metropolis,  teeming  with  a  popu- 
lation consisting  of  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  but  among  them  the  Russian 
Jews  predominate;  it  is  worth  many  a 
ramble  from  inquisitive  investigators,, 
who  would  have  to  travel  all  the  way  to 
the  Mediterranean  in  order  to  find  simi- 
lar types  of  the  survivors  from  patriar- 
chal days.  Toung  Russians  in  blouses 
and  short  boots,  with  protruding  caps- 
above  their  long  and  bushy  whiskers ; 
old  Israelites,  with  long  gray  beards,  of 
the  kind  the  Prophets  used  to  swear  by; 
Italian  women  in  gaudy  turbans  and 
huge  ear-rings ;  and  unconscious  looking 
Chinamen — jostle  and  push  each  other 
and  hawk  their  wares  from  push-carts 
on  the  narrow  streets. 

The  remarkable  part  of  this  exhibition 
is,  that  the  pictures  are  all  by  local 
artists,  men  and  women  of  the  East 
Side,  who  not  only  are  bom  and  live  in 
the  tumble-down  tenements,  but  have 
the  good  sense  to  choose  their  subjects 
from  the  rich  harvest  always  beneatib 
their  hand.  The  exhibition  was  held  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Educational  Alliance 
Building  and  contained  nearly  one  hun- 
dred canvases,  all  by  young  Hebrew 
artists  of  the  neighborhood.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  any  startling  work 
in  such  an  exhibition,  but  as  the  enter- 
prise is  to  become  an  annual  one,  we 
may  confidently  expect  that  one  or  two 
of  the  artists  may  by  this  means  come 
out  of  the  ruck.  Several  of  the  subjects 
are  worthy  of  great  praise,  showing 
artistic  intuitions  of  a  fine  order.  The 
Alliance  prize  went  to  B.  Gussow  for 
"A  Jewish  Scene." 
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BY  ETHEL  WHEELER 


ART,  ia  all  its  manifold  varieties, 
is  the  expression  of  a  single 
truth.  As  a  flower-root  draws 
from  identical  sources  the  nour- 
ishment which  is  to  develop  its  form,  it^ 
color,  and  its  fragrance,  so  in  the  mental 
and  spiritual  atmosphere  of  man,  ideas 
of  form,  of  color,  and  of  fragrance  ex- 
tract strength  and  fullness  from  the  same 
principles  of  beauty — stimulus  from  the 
same  spring-heads  of  vitality.  Paint- 
ing, music,  sculpture,  poetry,  these  are 
inter-allied  manifestations  of  one  indi- 
visible spirit,  and  they  often  give  their 
interpretotion  of  the  essential  in  life  in 
terms  that  are  almost  interchangeable. 
It  follows  that  poete,  artists,  musi- 
cians, have  preferred,  as  a  rule,  drawing 
their  material  first-hand  and  raw  from 
nature,  to  seeking  it  already  cut  and 
polished  in  other  forms  of  sjct.  How- 
ever artificial  may  be  the  instrumente 
they  use,  they  like  to  have  for  manipu- 
lation a  clump  of  matter  in  the  rough. 
Indeed,  the  only  creation  of  man's  hand 
and  brain  which  has  been  freely  used 
for  translation  from  one  art  into  another 
is  that  of  architecture  into  the  sphere  of 
poetry.  So  mutable  is  architecture,  that 
in  one  curious  case  we  find  it  passing 
first  through  the  medium  of  music  before 
reaching  mat  of  poetry,  namely,  in  the 
poem  of  Abt  Vogler,  where  the  musician, 
in  extemporizing  on  the  musical  instru- 
ment of  his  invention,  builds  out  of  the 
manifold  music  a  beautiful  palace,  with 
'^rampired  walls  of  gold,  as  transparent 
as  glass." 

But  it  should  be  noted  that  in  this 
process  of  transference  from  one  art  to 
another,  architecture  undergoes  a  nota- 
ble change.  Architecture  is  capable  of 
such  indefinite  extension  that  it  is  easy 
enough  to  give  it  a  push  over  the  bor- 
ders of  the  actual  into  the  realm  of  the 
imagination ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
architecture  in  poetry  is  an  ideal  quan- 
tity, removed  to  infinite  distances  from 
the  practical  art  of  to-day,  that  concerns 
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iteelf  with  the  building  of  public  libra- 
ries and  villa  residences.  The  architec- 
ture of  poetry  is  made  with  meteors  and 
lightnings,  and  the  vast  glamour  of 
dreams,  and  gives  solidity  to  ite  strac- 
tures  by  their  weight  of  moral  meaning^. 
The  simple  transmutation  of  one  art  into 
another,  unaccomplished  by  such  radical 
change,  the  transmutation,  say,  of  music 
into  poetry,  of  poetry  into  painting,  has 
been  left  to  the  experimental  genius  of 
this  age  of  experiment. 

One  of  the  dominant  needs  of  the 
present  day  is  our  need  to  express  our- 
selves; we  desire  **to  utter  all  ourselves 
into  the  air."  ''Produce!  produce !'* 
cries  Carlyle.  *'Were  it  but  the  piti- 
fulest  infinitesimal  fraction  of  a  pro- 
duct; produce  it,  in  God's  name!" 

Our  message  may  be  less  important 
than  that  of  past  tunes,  but  it  is  more 
importunate.  And  the  restlessness  and 
self-criticism  of  the  age  will  not  let  us 
remain  satisfied  with  any  one  mode  of 
expression.  We  are  forever  hesitating 
between  prose  and  verse,  between  paint- 
ing, music,  and  sculpture.  We  experi- 
ment in  painting,  and  then  turn  our 
picture  into  poetry;  or,  like  the  French 
artist,  translate  our  scales  of  color  into 
melodious  organ-sequences,  our  masses 
into  designs  for  cathedrals.  We  hover, 
perplexed,  if  delighted,  about  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti's  extraordinary  paral- 
lels in  art.  We  brood  on  the  versatility 
of  William  Morris,  whose  craving  for 
expression  was  so  insatiable  that  neither 
the  vehicle  of  verse  nor  of  black  and 
white  would  satisfy  it;  he  must  have  his 
message  worked  into  the  weavings  of  the 
loom,  the  carving  of  the  crafteman;  and 
then  must  turn  his  carpete  and  woven 
stuffs  back  again  into  word-music  and 
word-color;  so  that  we  have  the  tapes- 
tries and  hangings  of  the  bedchamber  in 
Love's  golden  house  displayed  before 
the  sight  of  all  in  a  shop  in  Oxford 
Street!  Never  before  did  a  personality 
so  bridge  for  us  the  actual  and  the  ideal. 
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As  an  example  of  the  magic  beauty 
which  may  be  made  to  invest  the  arts 
and  crafts  thns  recently  introduced  into 
poetry y  we  may  refer  to  Keats' s  ode  on 
a  Grecian  urn : — 

Thou  still  anravish'd  bride  of  quietness! 

Thon  foster-child  of  Silence  and  slow  Time, 
Sylvan  historian,  who  canst  thus  express 

A  flowery  tale  more  sweetly  than  our  rhyme: 
What  leaf-fringed  legend  haunts  about  thy  shape 

Of  deities  or  mortals,  or  of  both, 
In  Tempo,  or  the  dales  of  Aroadyf 

The  poem  is  an  exquisite  interpretation 
of  all  that  the  careless  eye  mnst  miss ; 
into  every  lii^e  of  the  **brede  of  marble 
men  and  maidens"  the  poet  has  put  a 
delicate  mnsic  and  sentiment.  Poetry 
has  set  its  halo  npon  the  craft  of  the 
potter. 

For  poetry  is,  as  it  were,  the  aroma  of 
the  more  material  arts,  hovering  abont 
them  like  perfume  above  a  flower.  Like 
perfume,  words  retain  suggestions,  and 
lend  a  glamour  of  association;  like  per- 
fume, tiiey  are  by  nature  somewhat  in- 
tangible, and  transfer  material  objects 
to  a  more  ethereal  plane.  Furthermore, 
poets  see  and  interpret  the  edge  of  im- 
pressions which  eludes  the  untrained 
eye — ^they  .show  us  the  aura  of  the 
master  that  floats  above  his  Work. 
Then,  they  are  able  to  present  their 
objects  at  the  ideal  moment  when  con- 
ditions of  atmosphere  and  light  are  per- 
fect; thus  Sir  Walter  Scott  bids  us  visit 
Melrose  '4n  the  pale  moonlight," 

When  buttress  and  buttress  alternately 

Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory, 
When  silver  edges  the  imagery  .   .   . 

And  finally,  poets  have  the  power  of 
sharpening  all  our  sensibilities  through 
the  excitement  of  emotion — pity,  sym- 
pathy, or  horror — so  that  every  detail  of 
the  decorations  in  the  bedroom  in  '*Cym- 
beline,"  and  even  the  vaguely  defined 
carvings  in  Ghristabers  chamber,  are 
imprinted  in  deep,  tragic  lines  on  our 
memories.  A  heightening  of  effect— a 
warmer  flush  of  beauty,  or  at  least  ad- 
ditional suggestions  of  meaning — such 
we  may  look  to  find  after  the  transmu- 
tation of  the  crafts  into  poetry. 

Some    arts,    however,   borrow    their 


effects  so  largely  from  nature  that  they 
become  almost  elemental ;  they  attain  to 
so  great  a  perfection  that  they  necessa- 
rily lose  by  translation  from  one  medium 
into  another.  Among  such  we  must 
reckon  the  art  of  staining  glass,  which 
presses  the  very  light  of  tiie  sun  into  its 
service,  whose  panels 

Catch  the  sunrobe  by  the  hems 
And  twist  and  out  it  into  gems; 

and  whose  colors  grow  lustrous  beneath 
the  understanding  touch  of  the  moon: — 

The  silver  light,  so  pale  and  faint, 
Showed  many  a  prophet  and  many  a  saint, 

Whose  ima^e  on  the  glass  was  dyed; 
Full  in  the  midst,  his  Gross  of  Bed 
Triumphant  Michael  brandished. 

And  trampled  the  Apostate's  pride; 
The  moonbeam  kissed  the  holy  pane. 
And  threw  on  the  pavement  a  bloody  stain. 

SIR  WALTKB  SOOTT. 

We  cannot  imbue  words  with  the 
rich  intensity  of  stained-glass  color — the 
fierce  solemn  glory  of  hue  that  is  framed 
in  deeps  of  shadowy  gray — like  a  sun- 
rise forever  cut  out  and  burning  in  twi- 
light— or,  to  use  Mrs.  Craigie's  magnifi- 
cent simile,  ''like  a  dream  set  in  a  rock." 
Furthermore,  this  glory  is,  as  a  rule, 
chastened  by  such  asceticism  of  design, 
such  attenuation  of  pain  and  sufFering, 
such  sublimity  of  association,  that  beside 
its  heaven-won  radiance  all  art  seems 
pale  and  dim,  inadequate  to  express  the 
burning  rapture  of  self-sacrifice — the 
sheen  that  lies  about  tears.  And  poets 
have  felt  this,  for  the  allusions  to  stained 
glass  in  literature  are  few,  and  almost 
disappointing.  Chaucer,  in  t^e  ''Book 
of  the  Duchess,"  makes  allusion  to 
stained-glass  windows,  and  gives  us  the 
subject  of  them: — 

with  glas 
Were  alle  the  wyndowes  wel  yglased 
Fnl  olere,  and  nat  an  hoole  yerased, 
That  to  beholde  it  was  grete  joye. 
For  holy  al  the  story  of  Trojre 
Was  in  the  glasynge  y wrought  thns;  .  .  . 

But  there  is  no  description  of  their 
beauty. 

Milton  has  atmosphere — atmosphere 
and  suggestion — but  without  color  or 
detail — 
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Storied  windows  richly  dight 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light. 

Tennyson,  in  the  **Palace  of  Art,'' 
achieves  at  least  a  warm  intensity  of 
hue,  and  a  most  exquisite  tracery  and 
contrast  of  arch : — 

Likewise  the  deep-set  windows,   stained  and 
traced, 

Would  seem  slow-flaming  crimson  fires 
From  shadow*  d  grots  of  arches  interlaced 

And  tipt  with  frost-like  spires. 

Matthew  Arnold,  in  a  longer  passage 
(from  '*The  Church  at  Brou"),  inter- 
prets beautifully  the  feelings  of  pure 
bliss,  of  satisfied  aspiration,  awakened 
in  us  by  stained  glass: — 

So  sleep,  forever  sleep,  O  marble  Pair! 

Or,  if  ye  wake,  let  it  be  then,  when  fair 

On  the  carved  western  front  a  flood  of  light 

Streams  from  the  setting  sun,  and  colors  bright 

Prophets,  transfigured  saints,  and  martyrs  brave 

In  the  vast  western  window  of  the  nave; 

And  on  the  pavement  round  the  tomb   there 

glints 
A  chequer-work  of  glowing  sapphire  tints, 
And  amethyst,  and  ruby— then  unclose 
Your  eyelids  on  the  stone  where  ye  repose, 
And  from  your  broidered  pillows  lift  your  heads 
And  rise  upon  your  cold,  white,  marble  beds; 
And  looking  down  on  the  warm  rosy  tints 
That  chequer,  at  your  feet,  the  illumined  flints. 
Say —  What  is  thisf  We  are  in  bliss,  forgiven — 
Behold  the  pavement  of  the  courts  of  Heaven  I 

One  notices  how  much  room  is  given 
in  these  passages  to  the  secondary  beauty 
of  stained  glass,  namely,  the  reflection 
ou  pavement  and  pillar.  It  is  as  if  the 
major  glory  could  only  be  approached 
through  the  wonder  of  the  minor  glory, 
just  as  intensity  of  mountain  color  can 
only  be  analyzed  when  seen  reflected  in  a 
lake.  And  the  reflections  of  stained  glass 
stain,  with  their  dimmer  light,  more 
pages  of  our  poetry  than  the  full  illumi- 
nation of  the  windows  themselves.  How 
charming  Charles  Turner's  naming  of 
these  flitting  reflections  —  * 'butterfly 
souls!'*  And  here  is  a  most  perfect 
rendering  of  arch  and  window  and  re- 
flection, which  reminds  us  once  more 
with  what  exquisite  appreciation  Keats 
values  the  arts  and  crafts : — 

A  casement  high  and  triple-arched  there  was, 
All  srarlanded  with  oarven  imageries 

Of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knot  fcrass, 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device, 


Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes, 
As  are  the  tiger-moth's  deep-damasked  win^; 

And  in  the  midst,  'mong  thousand  heraldries. 
And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  emblazoniogs, 
A  shielded  'scutcheon  blushed  with  blood  of 
queens  and  kings. 

Full  on  the  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon, 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair 
breast 

As  down  she  knelt  for  Heaven's  grace  and  boon-: 
Rose  bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest. 

And  on  her  silver  cross,  soft  amethyst, 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory  like  a  saint!  .  .  . 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  light  of  the 
oriels  shining  on  the  soul  in  the  ' 'Palace 
of  Art'':— 

Through  which  the  light,  rose,  amber,  emerald, 
blue. 

Flushed  in  her  temples  and  her  eyes, 
And  from  her  lips,  as  mom  from  Memnon  drew 

Rivers  of  melodies. 

Passing  to  the  consideration  of  wall- 
decoration,  we  may  divide  this  section 
into  wall-paintings  and  woven  hangings. 

We  find  in  the  poets  some  very  charm- 
ing suggestions  for  wall-paintings. 
Chaucer,  for  instance,  saw  the  pictorial 
value  of  the  most  familiar  of  mediaBval 
romances,  and  his  **wallys  .  .  .  were 
peynte"  with  '^al  the  Bomaunce  of  the 
Rose."  It  is  indeed  an  eminently  deco- 
rative subject,  with  its  childish  simpli- 
city of  fortress  line,  its  conventionality 
of  allegorical  personage,  and  the  fresh- 
ness and  flush  that  go  with  the  allusions 
to  the 

Roser  chargid  fulle  of  rosis 

That  with  an  hedge  aboute  enclosid  is. 

Swinburne  suggests  a  very  beautiful 
series  of  religious  subjects  for  narrow 
panels.  It  is  a  passage  of  marvelous 
simplicity  and  vividness: 

And  either  wall  of  the  slow  corridor 

Was  dim  with  deep  device  of  gracious  things: 

Some  angel's  steady  mouth  and  weight  of  wings 

Shut  to  the  side;  or  Peter  with  straight  stole 

And  beard  out  black  against  the  aureole 

That  spanned  his  head  from  nape  to  crown; 

thereby 
Mary's  gold  hair  thick  to  the  girdle-tie 
Wherein  was  bound  a  child  with  tender  feet; 
Or  the  broad  cross  with  blood  nigh  brown  on  it. 

Like  Swinburne,  it  is  with  a  series  of 
figures  that  Tennyson  adorns  the  dais  of 
his  Palace  of  Art: — 
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For  there  was  Milton  like  a  seraph  strong, 
Beside  him  Shakespeare,  bland  and  mild: 

And  there  the  world- worn  Dante  grasp^his  song 
And  somewhat  grimly  smiled  f*.^  7 -11.  ,'!*** 

And*  there  the  Ionian  father  of  the  rest;^  '  ~2 

A  million  wrinkles  carved  his  skin;       r^ZT.! 

A  hundred  winters  snowed  upon  his  breast'?™; 

2^Prom  oheek,  and  throat,  and  chin.rr^T""  **^ 

l^lt  is  a  fact  of  curious  significance  that 
tapestries  occupy  a  far  larger  space  in 
the  wall-decoration  of  literature  than  do 
paintings.  Indeed,  generally  speaking, 
tapestry  is  nearer  akin  to  poetry  than  is 
painting;  it  is  a  step  further  from  the 
actual,  and  it  gathers  a  vague,  dreamy 
atmosphere  about  it,  full  of  suggestion. 
Then  the  colors  of  tapestry  have  a  soft- 
ness, a  shadowy  richness,  a  brilliance, 
faded  or  veiled,  which  can  hardly  be 
attained  by  the  cruder  methods  of  the 
brush.  There  is  a  glamour  even  about 
the  workmanship,  with  its  threads  of 
silver  and  gold,  its  material  of  emerald 
and  pearl. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  effect  observed 
by  Spenser  of  the  interweaving  of  gold 
thread  in  the  arras-hangings  of  the 
House  of  Busyrane.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  paint  to  achieve  the  same 
delicacy  of  hinted  light: 

For  round  about  the  walls  yolothed  were 
With  goodly  arras  of  great  majesty 
Woven  with  gold  and  silk  so  close  and  near 
That  the  rich  metal  lurked  privily, 
As  feigning  to  be  hid  from  envious  eye: 
Tet  here  and  there  and  everywhere  unawares, 
It  showed  itself  and  shone  unwillingly; 
Like  a  discoloured  snake  whose  hidden  snares 
Through  the  green  grass  his  long  bright  tarnish'  d 
back  declares. 

And  here  is  another  passage  of  daring 
color,  which  brings  us  very  close  to  the 
craft  of  the  weaver: — 

Such  dyes  as  stain  the  parrot's  wing, 
The  May  flowers,  or  the  evening  sky, 
Made  bright  the  silken  tapestry; 
And  threaded  pearls  therein  were  wrought. 
And  emeralds  from  far  eastlands  brought. 

WJLUAM  MORRTS. 

Morris's  hangings  have  not  always 
this  splendid  richness.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  another  passage  from  'The 
Earthly  Paradise,''  which  is  worked  in 
the  sober  coloring  of  BumeJones,  to 
whom,  with  William  Morris,  is  due  the 


revival  of  the  art  of  tapestry  in  this 
generation : 

A  goodly  hall 
With  glorious  hangings  on  the  wall 
Inwrought  with  trees  of  every  clime. 
And  stories  of  the  ancient  time. 
But  all  of  sorcery  they  were. 
For  o'er  the  dais  Venus  fair. 
Fluttered  about  by  many  a  dove, 
Made  hopeless  men  for  hopeless  love 
Both  sick  and  sorry;  there  they  stood. 
Wrought  wonderfully  in  various  mood, 
But  wasted  all  by  that  hid  fire 
Of  measureless,  o'er-sweet  desire, 
And  let  the  hurrying  world  go  by. 
Forgetting  aU  felicity. 

These  lines  vividly  recall  Burne- 
Jones's  marvelous  series  of  tapestries, 
with  their  knights  and  maidens,  wasted 
by  hid  fire — ^tapestries  which,  by  making 
the  colors  of  the  flesh  and  the  too  aggres- 
sive hues  of  life  pale  before  the  stress 
of  the  soul,  have  achieved  an  even  more 
lovely  sentiment  of  fading  than  the  years 
have  given  to  the  tapestries  of  old  times. 

Tapestry  in  poetry  is  the  medium  Ten- 
nyson has  chosen  to  embody  the  most 
beautiful  color-pictures  he  has  given  us. 
Spenser,  in  his  long  account  of  the 
classical  designs  of  Us  tapestries,  only 
occasionally  indicates  their  delicacy  of 
coloring,  as,  for  instance,  Neptune's 
horses: — 

His  sea-horses  did  seem  to  snort  amain. 
And  from  their  nostrils  blow  the  briny  steam 
That  made  the  sparkling  waves  to  smoke  again 
And  flame  with  gold;  but  the  white  foaming 

cream 
Did  shine  with  silver,  and  shoot  forth  his  beam. 

James  Thomson,  in  the  pastoral  tapes- 
tries in  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  omits 
the  consideration  of  color  altogether, 
confining  himself  to  a  bald  list  of  sub- 
jects:— 

Reclining  lovers  in  the  lonely  dale 

Poured    forth  at    large    the    sweetly  tortured 

heart  .  .  . 
Depainted  was  the  patriarchal  age 
What  time  Dan  Abraham  left  the  Chaldee  land 
And  pastured  on  from  verdant  stage  to  stage 
Where  fields  and  fountains  fresh  could  best 

engage. 

But  in  the  Palace  of  Art  it  is  color  first 
and  foremost  that  the  poet  aims  at  set- 
ting before  us — simple  color  of  landscape 
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and  sea:  exquisite  combinations  in  fig- 
are  pictures. 

Tennyson  surpasses  himself  in  this 
series  of  stanzas,  each  sized  and  spaced 
to  a  picture ;  each  full  of  subdued  atmos- 
phere; each  in  itself  separate  and  per- 
fect. It  may  be  noted  that  while  the 
mosaic  floor  of  the  palace  symbolizes 
labor,  and  treats  of  tiie  ^'cycles  of  the 
human  tale": — 

The  people  here,  a  beast  of  burden  slow 

Toil'd  onward,  pricked  with  goads  and  stings; 

Here  play'd  a  tiger,  rolling  to  and  fro 
The  heads  and  crowns  of  kings, 

while  the  paintings  of  the  palace,  as 
mentioned  above,  porfcray  wise  men,  and 
appeal  to  the  mind;  tiie  arras-hangings 
are  purely  aesthetic,  concerning  tiiem- 
selves  only  with  beauty — with  beauty 
and  suggestions  of  peace.  The  very 
colors  seem  woven  into  ideals  of  them- 
selves, the  greens  and  blues 

Showing  a  gaudy  summer  mom, 
Where  with  puffed  cheek  the  belted  hunter  blew 
His  wreathed  bugle-horn, 

the  dark  tapestries  of  red — 

A  tract  of  sand 
And  someone  pacing  there  alone 
Who  paced  for  ever  in  a  glimmering  land 
Lit  by  a  Ipw,  large  moon; 

Und  the  purity  of  white  and  gold  that  is 
suggested  in  this  verse: 

Or  in  a  dear-wall' d  city  on  the  sea 
Near  gilded  organ  pipes,  hex  hair 
Wound  with  white  roses,  slept  Saint  Cicely, 
An  angel  looked  at  her. 

There  is  a  curious  charm  in  the  sense 
of  motion  suspended  for  all  eternity,  the 
charm  that  Keats  found  so  potent  in  the 
figures  on  his  Grecian  urn.  Several  of 
Tennyson's  tapestry  subjects  have  this 
arrested  tension;  we  read  of  Europa's 
mantle,  caught  in  the  wind,  blown  un- 
clasped from  off  her  shoulder;  of  the 
Ausonian  king  hollowing  one  hand 
against  his  ear,  to  list  for  the  wood- 
nymph's  footfall.  The  tension  is  some- 
times so  great  that  it  creates  a  sense  of 
movement;  we  all  remember  in  our 
childish  days  the  mystery  and  rapture 
when,  in  "The  Snow  Queen,"  the  tapes- 


tried hunting-party  began  to  gallop 
down  the  green  glades.  Tennyson  feels 
the  movement  of  this  design  of  his: — 

One  showed  an  iron  coast  and  angry  waves. 
Yon  seemed  to  hear  them  climb  and  fall, 

And  roar,  rock-thwarted  under  bellowing  caves. 
Beside  the  windy  wall. 

And  William  Morris  has  experienced  the 
same  sensation: — 

the  wall — 
Its  woven  waters  seem'd  to  fall. 
Its  trees,  its  beasts,  its  loom-wrought  folk 
Now  seem'd  indeed  as  though  they  woke 
And  moved  unto  him  as  they  went. 

Furthermore,  Morris  gives  to  the  pave- 
ment of  Love's  House  an  appearance  of 
motion: — 

At  last  she  came  unto  a  chamber  cool. 
Paved  cunningly  in  manner  of  a  pool, 
Where  red  flsh  seem'd  to  swim  through  floating 

weed. 
And  at  the  first  she  thought  it  so  indeed. 
And  took  the  sandals  quickly  from  her  feet  .  .  . 

The  art  of  floor-decoration  has,  how- 
ever, received  but  meager  treatment  in 
literature.  The  mosaic  pavement  in  the 
Palace  of  Art  has  already  been  alluded 
to.  William  Morris,  as  a  rule,  would 
seem  to  prefer  to  mosaic,  marbles  covered 
with  webs  "wrought  by  the  brown,  slim- 
fingered  Indian's  toil." 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  marble  floor 
worked  in  a  very  beautiful  and  simple 
scheme  of  color: — 

I  passed  betwixt  the  pillars  whose  long  shade. 
Black,  on  the  white,  red-yeined  floor  was  laid. 

In  considering  these  passages  dealing 
with  the  arts  and  crafts  in  poetry,  we 
are  bound  to  feel  how  valuable  is  the 
interpretation  of  one  art  by  anotiier  art: 
how  each  may  be  made  to  benefit  by  the 
slightly  varying  methods  and  slightly 
varying  ideals  of  the  other,  and  how  the 
halls  of  literature  have  become  more 
dimly  radiant  by  reason  of  the  stained- 
glass  windows  set  within  them,  more 
richly  varied  with  series  of  glorious 
paintings,  and  more  dreamily  suggestive 
with  tapestry-hangings  stirring  about 
**long-sounding  corridors"  that  over- 
vault  ^'grateful  gloom." 
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The  editor  of  this  department  will  be  glad  to  describe 
In  detail  the  decoration  of  a  single  room,  or  to  give  gen- 
eral suggestions  for  several  rooms,  in  reply  to  each  letter. 
But  it  u  necessary  to  charge  a  small  fee  for  detailed  plans 
for  an  entire  floor  or  for  the  house  as  a  whole.  Whenever 
the  address  is  slven  and  stamps  are  indosed,  replies  will 
be  sent  by  mail  within  three  weeks. 

Dyes  and  Stains 

I  am  building  a  small  cabin  on  the  top  of  the 
Rooky  Monntains  for  ase  in  summer.  The 
tables,  settle,  and  tall  ohest  are  necessarily  to 
be  made  on  the  spot  by  the  carpenter  after  my 
designs.  I  intend  to  paint  or  stain  t^e  f  amitnre 
green.  Will  you  tell  me  the  best  thing  to  use 
for  this  purpose? 

My  plan  is  to  use  green  curtains  between  the 
living-room  and  the  next  room;  also,  to  have 
cushions,  table-cover,  etc.,  of  the  same  green — 
the  color  of  the  spruce-boughs.  Gan|you  suggest 
any  inexpensive  material  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose f    It  is  impossible  to  find  it  in  denim. 

I  am  the  unhappy  possessor  of  an  oak  desk  of 
good  shape,  but  cheap  in  appearance.  I  should 
Uke  to  stain  the  desk  green.  Can  you  suggest 
anything  that  will  stain  or  color  over  a  vamishf 

L.  McC. 

We  know  of  no  cotton  stuffs  to  be  found  in 
the  shops  the  exact  color  of  spruce-boughs.  We 
have  seen  Japanese  cotton  crepe  that  approached 
the  ishade,  and  recommend  it  as  being  very 
effective.  Denim,  as  you  say,  is  seldom  deep 
enough  in  tone,  and  burlap,  unless  colored 
especially,  is  not  much  better. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Society  of  Chicago  has  been  experimenting  in 
hand-dyes,  and  has  produced  a  wonderful  green, 
strong  and  deep,  and  extremely  durable.  We 
can  imagine  nothing  more  charming  for  your 
purpose  than  pieces  of  this  cotton.  Possibly  by 
writing  to  the  headquarters  of  the  society,  the 
Woman's  Temple,  La^Salle  Street,  Chicago,  you 
might  secure  a  small  quantity. 

Any  good  stain  may  be  applied  to  varnished 
furniture.  Better  results  may  be  obtained, 
however,  by  sandpapering  the  surface  before 
using  the  stain. 


Decorating  an  Entire  House 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  advice  as  to  the 
furnishing  and  coloring  for  my  new  house,  the 
rooms  being  as  follows: 

The  living-room  is  15  by  23  feet;  long,  low 
casement  windows  on  the  side  facing  the  west; 
wide  fireplace,  built  of  clinker  brick,  to  the  ceil- 
ing on  the  south  end,  with  seats  on  either  side; 
folding-doors  ten  feet  wide  on  east  side  opening 


into  hall;  nine-foot  folding-doors  opening  into 
dining-room  on  north  side;  windows  long,  low 
casement. 

The  halls  are  also  paneled  to  the  height  of 
ceiling.  A  shelf  running  entirely  round  room; 
celling  nine  feet  high,  beams  ten  and  twelve 
inches  deep;  wood  of  walls,  light  California  red- 
wood, finished  in  oil  without  stain;  proposed  fur- 
niture mahogany. 

The  dining-room  is  15  by  19  feet,  casement 
windows  on  west  end;  floor  same  as  living- 
room,  paneled  with  wood;  shelf  at  height  of 
doors,  plaster  above.  Proposed  furniture  of 
Belgian  oak. 

Hall,  27  by  12  feet;  wainscoted  to  correspond 
with  living-room;  ceiling  coved,  rough-finish 
plaster,  \niat  tinting  would  you  suggest  for 
ceilings  and  hallf 

Second  fioor,  southwest  bedroom  17  by  19  feet, 
casement  windows  on  south  and  west;  fireplace 
between  windows  on  south;  box-seats  on  each 
side  of  fireplace;  height  of  cove  ceiling,  eight 
feet  four  inches;  plaster  rough  finish;  woodwork 
light  redwood,  as  in  balance  of  house;  furniture 
for  this  room,  brass  bed,  mahogany  dressing- 
table,  and  chair  with  rush  seat. 

Upper  hall,  12  by  23  feet.  What  tint  for  walls 
and  paint  for  the  fioor.  The  staircase  (main)  is 
of  the  oiled  redwood. 

Smoking-room,  12  by  13  feet,  coved  ceiling, 
rough-finish;  walls  to  the  height  of  doors  covered 
with  very  pretty  shade  of  olive-green  burlap, 
divided  into  panels  by  redwood  battens,  stained 
dark.  Shelf  round  room  immediately  over  bur- 
lap. What  color  would  be  suitable  for  tinting 
ceiling,  also  art- square  and  painting  floort  All 
the  windows  in  the  house  are  casement,  three 
feet  high  and  of  various  widths.  What  color 
shades  would  you  suggest,  the  outside  of  the 
house  being  finished  with  cedar  shingles. 

J.  B.  w. 

In  your  living-room,  paneled  to  the  height  of 
the  ceiling  in  re.dwood  and  furnished  in  mahog- 
any, we  would  prefer  green  upholstery  rather 
than  a  combination  of  green  and  pink.  The 
Bagdad  portieres  of  olive,  blue,  and  mustard 
could  not  be  used  here,  and  we  scarcely  think 
they  would  be  in  harmony  with  any  of  Uie  pro- 
posed color  schemes. 

Casement  windows  are  difficult  to  curtain 
satisfactorily  unless  a  very  simple  arrangement 
be  adopted.  Sash-ourtains  of  silk  in  green  and 
copper  tones  are  recommended  for  this  room, 
without  any  further  draperies. 

In  the  dining-room,  paneled  to  the  height  of 
the  doors  and  finished  in  Flemish  oak,  deep 
yellow  is  advised  for  side-walls  and  ceiling. 
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In  the  hall,  wainsooted  in  redwood  and  fin- 
ished  in  plaster,  a  water-oolor  stain,  a  trifle 
lighter  than  the  red  in  the  woodwork,  is  sug- 
gested. The  hall  of  the  second  story  should  con- 
tinue the  stain. 

In  the  southwest  bedroom,  furnished  in  ma- 
hogany, a  pleasing  result  would  be  gidned  by 
hanging  the  walls  in  a  Chiswick  paper  in  blues 
and  greens  and  painting  both  floor  and  wood- 
work green.  The  paper  we  have  in  mind  has  a 
large  decorative  design  and  is  very  ''stunning." 
The  windows  should  have  sash-curtains  in  cream 
net,  with  outer  hangings  of  dyepot-blue.  The 
ceiling  in  this  room  should  be  left  in  the  rough 
plaster,  and  could  be  a  faint  green  or  a  deep 
cream. 

In  the  northwest  bedroom  the  green  paint 
should  be  repeated  and  a  similar  paper  in  old- 
rose  and  iyoiy  used  on  the  walls.  The  furniture 
upholstered  in  pink  cretonne  would  be  v^ery 
effective  here.  We  agree  with  you  about  "art- 
squares.''  There  is  little  art  in  them.  Japan- 
ese rugs  of  different  sizes  may  be  found  in  many 
shops.  Blue  ones  would  be  very  pretty  in  the 
blue-and-green  room,  and  the  new  Japanese 
ones  of  pink  and  cream  color  would  fit  perfectly 
into  the  northwest  room. 

For  the  smoking-room,  hung  in  olive  burlap, 
a  deep  yellow  is  advised  for  the  ceilhig  and  the 
cove.  Possibly  the  Bagdad  portieres  could  be 
utilized  here  on  a  couch,  the  yellow  of  the  ceil- 
ing being  given  a  mustard  tinge.  Personally 
we  think  that  mustard  is  a  depressing  color  and 
that  Bagdads  are  very  ugly.  Window-shades 
should  be  alike  throughout  the  house.  Would 
it  not  be  well  to  repeat  the  color  of  the  shingles 
in  the  shades  f 

In  the  dining-room,  black  Flemish  oak  would 
be  vastly  better  than  brown  Belgian  oak.  The 
latter,  while  charming  with  many  settings, 
would  not  harmonize  with  the  red  of  the  wood- 
work. 


Flemish  Oak  Versus  Mahogany 

1  am  anxious  to  refurnish  my  dining-room, 
and  I  would  like  your  opinion  and  suggestions 
for  old  black  Flemish  oak.  I  thought  by  getting 
good  old  designs  and  keeping  up  Uie  old  Dutch 
character  through  the  entire  room,  I  might  be 
able  to  have  an  attractive  as  well  as  serviceable 
room.  Is  this  furniture  difficult  to  flndf  How 
does  it  compare  with  mahogany  in  price  f 
What  should  my  paper  and  woodwork  bet 

T.  A. 

The  relative  merits  of  mahogany  and  Flemish 
oak  furniture  are  treated  at  length  in  ''Success- 
ful Houses,"  a  book  published  by  us.  The  fur- 
nishings of  any  room  must  depend  largely  on  the 
character  of  the  adjacent  rooms,  and  all  should 
be  determined  by  the  architecture  of  the  house. 
A  Flemish  dining-room  is  most  fitting  in  a  house 
finished  and  furnished  in  Flemish  oak.  We 
cannot  indorse  a  Flemish  dining-room  in  a  colo- 
nial house.  We  know  that  many  architects  do 
not  agree  with  us,  and  that  most  decorators  have 
no  compunctions  against  "doing"  a  hall  in  colo- 
nial, a  parlor  in  Louis  XV.,  a  dining-room  in 
Flemish,  and  a  smoking-room  in  Turkish — all  on 


'SUCCESSFUL   HOUSES*'  is  full  of  valuable  BucgestionB  on  the  decoration  of  the  home. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


the  game  floor.  While  we  do  not  entirely  agree 
with  the  colonial  enthusiast  who  would  have  no 
eleotrio  lights  in  her  house  as  they  were  not  used 
during  the  colonial  period,  we  think  that  many, 
in  fact  most  houses,  show  a  lamentable  lack  of 
consistency  on  the  part  of  the  owners.  We  can- 
not advise  you  ve^  satisfactorily  in  regard  to 
the  Dutch  dining-room,  knowing  nothing  of  your 
house.  In  regard  to  the  pieces  of  Flemish  and 
mahogany  furniture,  good  pieces  of  Flemish 
compare  favorably  with  pieces  of  mahogany, 
but  it  is  much  easier  to  find  good  designs  in 
mi^ogany  than  in  the  former. 

The  woodwork  in  a  Dutch  dining-room  should 
be  of  Flemish  oak,  and  the  color  scheme  should 
be  strong  and  rich.  A  paneled  wainscoting  to 
the  height  of  the  doors  and  exposed  ceiling- 
beams  would  add  much  to  the  Dutch  effect.  A 
chimney  with  a  hood  of  iron  or  copper,  a  plate- 
rail  to  hold  Delft  and  pewter,  and  casement 
windows  with  small  panes  are  all  characteristic. 
The  high  paneled  woodwork  leaves  little  wall- 
space.  Deep  yellow  calcimine  over  rough  plas- 
ter would  be  harmonious  here,  the  same  color 
being  used  between  the  beams.  Given  the  right 
woodwork,  half  the  battle  is  over  in  arranging 
a  Dutch  room.         

A  Bit  of  Old  Staffordshire 

I  would  like  to  find  out  the  age,  make,  and 
value  of  a  dish  in  my  possession.  It  was  given 
me  by  a  relative  over  ninety  years  old,  and 
belonged  to  her  mother.  I  inclose  a  blue  print 
which  gives  a  little  idea  of  its  shape  and  size. 
On  the  back  is  a  circular  band  and  buckle,  with 
''Washington  vase"  within  it  and  on  the  band 
the  words  ''Pearl  stoneware."  Below  on  another 
band  is  "P.  W.  &  Co." 

The  sugar-bowl  is  dark  blue  and  white,  with 
a  peculiar  mark  on  the  bottom,  the  number 
56978  above  this  mark,  and  the  words  "Athens," 
'W.  Adams  &  Sons"  below.  Will  you  please 
give  me  the  address  of  some  place  where  I  can 
have  a  hanging  china-closet  made. 

E.  H.  B. 

Your  plate  with  the  circular  band  and  buckle 
is  Staffordshire  crockery,  not  china,  and  is 
about  seventy-five  years  old.  From  the  design 
we  imagine  that  the  color  is  mulberry.  The 
"Washington  vase"  is  found  in  several  colors, 
but  usually  in  the  purplish  brown  shade  which 
our  grandmothers  called  mulberry.  The  plate 
is  not  especially  valuable.  Two  dollars  is  the 
usual  price  of  a  perfect  specimen  ten  inches  in 
diameter;  smaller  plates  in  proportion.  The 
sugar-bowl  is  an  older  piece,  Staffordshire  also, 
and  worth  about  three  dollars.  It  is  a  difficult 
matter,  as  we  have  said  before,  to  place  a  price 
on  old  china,  as  association  is  such  an  important 
factor  in  its  value.  A  bit  of  old  Staffordshire 
that  might  be  priceless  to  the  owner,  in  the  eyes 
of  a  prosaic  antique  dealer  would  be  worth  only 
a  few  dollars. 

Your  sugar-bowl  was  mady  by  Adams  & 
Sons  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  In  Edwin 
A.  Barber's  "Anglo-American  Pottery,"  pub- 
lished by  the  "Clay- Worker"  of  Indianapolis, 
you   will  find  a  brief  history  of  the  factory. 


IDA  J.  BURGESS 

847-849  Marshall  Field  Building,  Chicago 


Some  special  Furniture  for  Summer  Homes 

MURAL  DECORATIONS 
FURNISHINOS  fob  the  HOUSE 


Papers  and  Fabrics  for  Walls 

Fnmitvra,  Bugs.  Specially  Designed  Leather  Por- 

Ueres.  Screens  and  PiUows.  BngUsh  Ohintses 

and  Muslins  for  Oonntry  Houses.  Korean 

Pottery,  Copper  Lamps  and  Shades 

Bstlmates  Made  on  Application 


ALICE  E.  NEALE 

1101-110S-1103-1104  YtntdaB  Bldg. 
34  Washington  Suliit 
CHICAGO 

AND 

22  THIRTY-THIltD  StREBT  WbST 
Opponte  Waldorf-Astoria 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Interiors  Designed,  Decorated 
and  Furnished. 


A  Specialty  made  or 
Country  Houses. 


SPECIAL  STUFFS 


Selections  made  for  all  Interior 
Work. 


Rnfi,  Porcelain  and  Antique  Silver. 


*  SUCCESSFUL  HOUSES*'  gives  the  beet  advice  on  interior  decoration. 
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Purchases  made  for  out-of- 
town  buyers 

Household  Furnishings  in  all  Departments: 

FURNITURE,  WALL  PAPERS, 

TEXTILES,  R  UGS  AND 

POTTERY 

Samples  and  Photographs  by  mail 

MRS.  T.  S.  ROB  IE 
102   Marshall  Field  Buildings  CHICAGO 


MR.  MOSBLER'S  NEW 
LIST  OF  BOOKS  IN 
BELLES    LETTRES 


IS  NOT  ONLY  A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  IN 
BRIEF  OF  "THE  MOSHER  BOOKS." 
1891-1900.  INCLUSIVE.  BUT  AN  EX- 
QUISITE  LITTLE  BIBELOT  IN  IT- 
SELF.    SENT    POSTPAID   FOR  THE  ASKING. 


THOMAS  B.  MOSHER 

PORTI^AND,     MAII7B 


WECLI^^ 

IfibOOO  Newspapers      ^w^^^ 
and  Periodicals        ^^^^rwst^t 
erery  week  ^M^r     X  Oil 


hinkers 
Students 
Writers 
Public  Men 
business  Men 

and  ANVONB  wishing  to  collect 
clippings  on  anv  subject,— business 
pointeia,  material  for  lectures,  lermons 
or  debates, — should  read  oar  booklet, 
••The  Uses  of  Ptess  Clippings."  Sent 
to  any  address. 


Consolidated  Press  Clipping  Co. 

159  la  Sane  Street,  CHICAGO 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


Miss  Christie  M.  Reade,  of  the  Krayle  Company, 
Marshall  Field  building,  has  designed  several 
hanging  ohina-closets.  We  suggest  that  you 
write  to  her  in  regard  to  the  matter. 


An  English  Settle 

I  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  oould 
kindly  tell  me  the  best  place,  either  in  Chicago. 
Philadelphia,  or  New  York,  to  obtain  an  old 
English  settle  like  the  one  pictured  in  the  Novem- 
ber, 1900,  number  of  The  House  Beautiful,  as 
it  is  very  hard  to  find  artistic  pieces  in  Pitts- 
burg. Also,  where  I  oould  best  buy  a  pair  of 
fine  stag-antlers  to  serve  as  a  hat-rack  in  a  colo- 
nial hall.  D.  B. 

The  settle  you  require  is  rarely  found  in  the 
antique.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  simplest 
designs  to  reproduce.  As  you  have  the  illustra- 
tion as  a  guide,  any  carpenter  of  moderate  intel- 
ligence could  make  one  for  your  hall.  We  have 
never  seen  this  style  of  settle  in  old  mahogany, 
although  we  have  come  across  a  few  in  New 
England  farm-houses  made  of  birch,  apple- 
wood,  or  cherry.  The  Dutch  colonists  used  a 
similar  piece  of  furniture,  but  with  them  it  was 
a  much  larger  affair,  and  often  built  into  the  wall 
of  the  room. 

The  Maryland  settle  may  be  secured  in  old 
mahogany,  and  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  furniture. 
It  is  of  English  origin,  but  outside  of  antique 
shops  is  seldom  found  in  the  north.  Several 
dealers  in  Chicago  advertise  in  The  House 
Beautiful.  Any  one  of  them  could  doubtless 
provide  you  with  t^is  type  of  settle.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  prices  range  from  sixty  dollars  to 
one  hundred  dollars.  The  Maryland  settle  is 
usually  made  of  crotch  mahogany,  and  the  color 
of  the  wood  is  wonderfully  rich. 

Denver,  Colorado,  is  said  to  be  the  best  mar- 
ket for  stag-antlers. 


Decorating  a  Seaside  Cottage 

I  send  you  herewith  a  description  of  seven 
rooms  and  hall  in  a  seaside  cottage  which  I  wish 
redecorated.  I  send  you  the  old  color  scheme; 
you  can  no  doubt  vastly  improve  upon  it.  The 
cottage  is  furnished  in  colonial  style  throughout; 
all  mahogany  furniture  downstairs,  excepting  the 
parlor  and  hall,  which  contain  in  addition  a  few 
wicker  and  rush-seat  pieces,  the  only  heavy 
mahogany  piece  being  in  the  dining-room. 

Parlor — Woodwork  ivory-white,  walls  mul- 
berry, ceiling  lighter  shade  of  red. 

Library — Woodwork  light  natural  cypress, 
walls  soft  green,  ceiling  cream. 

Hall  and  stairs — Woodwork  dark  oak  finish, 
walls  and  ceiling  terra-cotta. 

Dining-room — Mantel  and  woodwork  dark  oak 
finish,  with  panels  and  trim  of  light  natural 
cypress;  walls  soft  green,  ceiling  shade  lighter. 

Large  bedroom  with  bay-window — Woodwork 
light  natural  cypress,  walls  white  as  yet,  furni- 
ture mahogany.  All  hangings  and  draperies  for 
this  room  dark  blue  and  white. 

Large  bedroom,  southern  exposure — Wood- 
work light  cypress,  furniture  oak.  All  hang- 
ings and  draperies  light  blue  and  white. 


"8UCCB88PUL  HOUSBS**  telU  how  to  treat  each  of  the  principal  rooms  in  the  house. 
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lap,  as  the  latter  holds  the  dampness.  For  the 
hall  we  suggest  a  copper  color  calcimine,  for  the 
library  a  stronger  green  than  the  tone  now  on 
the  walls,  and  for  the  dining-room  the  saffron 
you  have  already  selected.  The  mulberry  of 
the  parlor,  while  good  in  itself,  will  not  harmo- 
nize with  the  copper  of  the  hall.  This  room 
would  be  effective  in  yellows— yellows  that 
would  lead  up  to  the  saffron  of  the  dining-room. 

In  the  large  bedroom  the  blne-and-white  idea 
would  better  be  continued.  We  send  you  a  bit 
of  dye-pot  blue.  This  cannot  be  found  in  paper, 
and  only  once  have  we  seen  it  in  paint. 

The  child's  room  would  be  attractive  in  old- 
rose  walls,  and  a  ceiling-paper  brought  down  to 
a  low  molding,  in  a  flowered  pattern  in  pinks  and 
greens.  There  are  several  charming  designs  in 
English  daisies.  These  seem  especially  appro- 
priate for  children's  rooms. 

In  the  other  bedroom,  reproductions  of  colo- 
nial paper  would  be  most  fitting,  the  colors 
repeating  or  harmonizing  with  the  draperies. 


XS  lU  IbD   DXA.bjr-VX|(, 


UUIA    VlAWI*0«»U«ft 


Decorating  a  Farm-Honse 

I  desire  to  ask  further  advice  in  regard  to 
refurnishing  our  home.  We  have  acted  upon 
your  advice  and  have  replaced  the  heavy  balus- 
trade for  a  true  colonial  type  and  are  much 
pleased  with  the  result.  The  way  now  seems 
clear  to  repaper  and  paint  and  make  other  im- 
provements. We  will  paint  the  floors  mahogany, 
then  varnish  and  rub  down  and  buy  a  rug,  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  dollars,  for  the  parlor. 
What  colors  do  you  advisef  I  have  enough  in- 
grain carpet  to  make  a  rug  for  the  living-room 
floor.  I  intend  to  have  the  carpet  dyed  and 
would  like  your  opinion  about  the  colors.  Can 
you  give  the  address  of  a  rug-makert  Would 
you  fulvise  a  stair  carpet  and  one  width  of  the 
same  carpet  the  length  of  the  hall  f 

I  have  thought  of  having  all  the  curtains  of 


JAPANESE  ART  NOVELTIES 

^  Imported  direct  from  Japan  by  Henry  Arden. 
88  West  aad  Street,  New  Tork.  Embroideries,  Silk, 
Silk  Cxepes  in  colon.  Wall  Papers,  Grass  Cloths,  Chinese 
Grass  Linen,  Gold  Paper  and  Pongees,  Japan,  English,  Holland 
and  German  Pottery,  Danish  Glassware,  Wood  Paper  and 
Cocoa  Bark  in  Sheets. 


HOME. 

to  be  disposed  of  by  owner. 


I  have  just  received  a  new  shipment  of  "Old  Ohelseft" 
made  from  the  old  moulds.  White  English  China  with  raised 
lavender  thistles.  These  are  the  dishes  our  grandmothers 
used  over  eighty  years  ago. 

CapMdSanMr,    .    .    .      U«        BawIs •O.M 

PbitM,  ....     SS«  sad  t&fl       Tm  Pots S<M 

Creaa  Pitehen,     .    .    .     40e        Ptettcn,     .    .     fl.M  t«  S.60 

LEOPOLD  P.  H.  FISHER 

Address   (until  October  ist  only)  PetOSkey,  MlCh. 


*  SUCCESSFUL    HOUSES*'  recommends  inexpensive  things  that  are  good, 
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AN  UNUSUAL  OFFER 

3  Beautiful,  Healthy   ]^H 

HOUSE  PALMS     1 

With  instructions  as  to  care  of  them.  The 
three  hardy  Palms  shown  here  are  the  pick 
of  scores  in  our  greenhouses,  the  largest  in 
the  West. 


i 


KBNTIA.  shown  to  the  loft;  LATANIA.  shown 

In  conter;  ABEOA,  shown  to  rignt 
Sent  on  receipt  of  price   anywhere   in  the 
U.  S.  in  pots  carefully  packed.     Height  of 
each  above  pots,  14  to  16  inches.     We  assure 
3'ou  that  they  will  give  absolute  satisfaction 

THE  GEO.  WITTBOLD   GO. 

1657-59  Buckingham  Place,  CHICAGK). 


The  improved  Shingle  Stain  and  protervative. 
Imparts  an  artistic  finish  to  shingles  and  prolongs 
their  life  by  penetrating  the  pores  of  the  wood 
and  retarding  decay. 

Shingletint  is  made  In  all  desirable  shades, 
Is  easily  applied,  the  colors  are  permanent,  and 
money  Is  saved  by  its  use 

Full  information  and  finished  samples  of  v^ood 
mailed  free  for  the  asking. 

BERRY  BROTHERS,  Limited, 

Vamith  Manufacturers, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


New  Tors.  fSS  Pearl  St. 
Boston.  616  Atlantic  Are. 
Philadelphia,  te  &  88  N.  Fourth  St. 
Baltimore,  23  £.  Lombard  St. 


Cricaoo,  16  and  17  Lake  St. 
CINCIKNATI.  304  Main  BU 
St.  Louis,  lis  S.  Fourth  St. 
San  Francibco.  12  Front  St . 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


embroidered  maslin,  but  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  would  be  proper  hangings  for  the  large 
openings  from  linng-room  and  parlor  into  hall. 
Would  a  oomfortable  seat  made  to  fit  the  angle 
be  decorative?  If  so,  of  what  material?  I  have 
a  few  pieces  of  mahogany  furniture,  originally 
of  the  black  hair-doth  variety.  Some  time  ago 
the  short  sofa  and  rocker  were  upholstered  in 
blue  and  gold.  Would  you  advise  the  same 
treatment  for  the  chairs? 

Falls  City,  Neb.  B.  F.  B. 

Most  of  the  papers  we  are  sending  you  are 
made  by  Sanderson  &  Son,  at  Chiswiok,  Eng- 
land. They  are  extremely  durable,  and  while 
more  expensive  than  many  American  papers 
are,  we  think  cheaper  in  the  end.  We  are  send- 
ing them  chiefly  as  a  guide  to  the  color  schemes 
given  in  our  previous  letter.  You  now  have  a 
hall  that  will  lend  itself  to  a  charming  treat- 
ment. You  will  note  that  we  have  sent  no  mul- 
berry stripes  among  our  samples.  Should  you 
decide  to  use  a  yellow  striped  paper  in  the  din- 
ing-room we  believe  a  better  effect  will  be 
gained  by  using  a  plain  mulberry  paper,  or  a 
large  figured  one  in  the  living-room  rather  than 
a  stripe.  Our  preference  would  be  for  a  plain 
cartridge  in  mulberry,  costing  twenty  cents  a 
roU. 

For  the  parlor,  hung  in  gobelin-blue,  we 
would  advise  a  rug  combining  blue  and  mahog- 
any with  a  little  old  rose.  With  mulberry  on 
the  walls  of  the  living-room,  the  rug  for  that 
room  would  better  be  largely  of  that  color. 

The  staircase  should  be  stained  mahogany 
and  left  bare  if  possible.  For  the  large  open- 
ings from  the  hall  into  the  living-room  and  the 
parlor,  there  should  be  portieres  of  green  velour, 
or  if  a  less  expensive  material  is  desired,  of 
denim.  On  the  reverse  side  of  portieres,  plain 
gobelin-blue  could  be  used  in  the  parlor  and 
mulberry  in  the  living-room.  The  green  recom- 
mended is  the  deepest  shade  in  the  wall-paper. 

The  seat  which  you  are  planning  in  the  liv- 
ing-room will  be  very  attractive.  The  woodwork 
should  be  stained  like  that  of  the  room  and 
should  be  upholstered  in  mulberry  corduroy. 
We  like  the  idea,  also,  of  the  bookcase  for  the 
east  waUs.  The  few  pieces  of  mahogany  uphol- 
stered in  blue  could  hardly  be  placed  in  the  liv- 
ing-room. Possibly  they  would  accord  with  the 
color  scheme  of  the  parlor.  For  the  chairs  we 
would  advise  a  corduroy — the  color  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  scheme  of  the  room. 


THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

Two  dollars  per  annum,  in  advance,  postpaid,  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada;  to  foreign  coun- 
tries comprised  in  the  Postal  Union,  $2.50. 

Remittances  at  the  risk  of  the  subscriber,  unless  made 
by  registered  letter,  or  by  check,  express  order,  or  postal 
order,  payable  to  "Herblert  S.  Stone  &  Co." 

When  a  change  of  address  is  desired,  both  the  old  and 
new  addresses  should  be  i^ven. 
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MR.  WILLIAM  C.  WHITNEY'S  NEW  YORK  HOUSE 


NO  one,  however  limited  his 
means,  can  fail  to  find  interest 
in  the  homes  of  Americans  who 
have  made  distinguished  suc- 
cesses. The  House  Beautiful  intends 
from  month  to  month  to  print  series  of 
pictures  of  what  a  newspaper  would  call 
**The  Homes  of  Our  Millionaires."  In 
this  issue  we  show  the  house  of  Mr. 
William  C.  Whitney,  871  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  &  White. 

The  Whitney  house  was  originally 
built  by  the  late  Robert  L.  Stuart,  the 
millionaire  sugar  merchant.  Mr.  Whit- 
ney purchased  it  from  Mrs.  Stuart  some 
five  years  ago,  and  on  securing  posses- 
sion, called  in  architects  and  decorators 
to  alter  its  interior  and  to  build  a  large 
addition  on  adjoining  lots  in  East  Sixty- 
eighth  Street,  which  he  had  secured. 
These  alterations  and  additions  have 
been  under  way  for  some  years,  and  it 
has  been  Mr.  WTiitney's  occupation  in 
his  leisure  hours  and  his  vacation  periods 
to  supervise  them  and  to  secure,  both 
abroad  and  in  this  country,  the  rarest 
and  most  remarkable  furnishings,  deco- 
rations, and  paintings  procurable.  The 
purse  of  a  Fortunatus,  combined  with 
rare  good  taste  and  judgment,  has  en- 
abled him  to  transform  the  Stuart  house 
into  a  palace  filled  with  art  treasures. 

The  mansion  is  a  consistent  example 
of  the  art  of  one  period — that  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  To  decorate  an  in- 
terior in  this  style  is  far  more  difficult 
and  costly  than  if  the  ordinary  periods 
are  followed.  When  the  decorations  are 
all  original  antiques  the  task  becomes 
impossible,  except  through  the  employ- 
ment of  a  large  amount  of  money  and 
time.     None  of  these  requisites  is  lack- 


ing in  the  adornment  of  the  Whitney 
house,  with  the  result  that  its  owner  has 
as  near  an  approach  to  a  Florentine 
palace  of  the  days  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain. 

There  is  hardly  a  piece  of  modern 
work  to  be  found  in  the  house,  while 
each  detail  is  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind 
that  could  be  secured.  The  chimney- 
pieces,  for  instance,  are  nearly  all  elabo- 
rate works  in  marble  from  old  Italian 
palaces;  the  hangings  are  from  similar 
sources;  the  ceilings  of  several  rooms 
have  been  taken  bodily  from  famous 
buildings  in  Europe,  and  the  furniture 
and  much  of  the  woodwork  are  quite  as 
beautiful. 

THE  ROOMS  AND  HALLS    ' 

It  is  impossible  in  limited  space  to 
describe  the  various  rooms  and  hallways 
of  the  Whitney  residence  at  all  ade- 
quately, or  in  detail.  The  principal  hall 
on  the  second  floor  is  approached  through 
the  entrance  hall  on  Sixty-eighth  Street 
by  two  sweeping  marble  stairways. 

In  this  large  hall  on  the  right  hangs 
a  superb  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  by  Van 
Dyck,  a  most  important  work,  in  which 
the  king  is  painted  seated  on  a  white 
horse.  On  the  left  wall  there  is  a  large 
example  of  the  early  Italian  school — an 
altar  piece  by  Lorenzo  Costa.  Suspended 
from  the  ceiling  between  these  paintings 
is  a  splendid  silver  hanging  lamp,  a 
masterpiece  of  old  Italian  craftsmanship. 
One  of  the  finest  of  the  many  cassoons 
which  Mr.  Whitney  owns  is  in  the  hall. 
It  is  attributed  to  one  of  the  early  Ital- 
ians, and  resembles  the  work  of  Pintu- 
ricchio,  and  is  in  as  good  condition  as 
when  made  some  five  hundred  years  ago. 
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The  portieres  and  other  draperies  of  the 
hall  are  of  old  figured  velvet,  the  general 
color  scheme  being  red  and  white. 

THE  DINING-ROOM 

Opening  out  of  the  main  hall,  to  the 
right,  is  the  dining-room,  and  on  the 
left  are  the  library  and  a  picture-gallery, 
or  salon.  The  diiiingroom  has  its  wall 
space  covered  with  Italian  mural  paint- 
ings of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
chimneypiece  is  a  rarely  fine  piece  of 
work,  and  holds  two  great  bronze  fire 
dogs,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  America. 

The  most  notable  features  of  the  li- 
brary are  its  carvings  of  old  oak  and  its 
splendid  hangings  of  rich  brocaded  vel- 
vet, whch  are  unique  of  their  kind,  and 
which  it  has  for  many  years  been  a  labor 
of  love  on  Mr.  Whitney's  part  to  collect. 
The  pictures  in  the  library  are  few  but 
choice.  They  comprise  tiie  beautiful 
example  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  **  Por- 
trait of  Miss  Jacobs,"  which  Mr.  Whit- 
ney purchased  at  the  Blakeslee-Fischoff 
sale  last  winter,  and  a  portrait  of  a  man 
by  (Jaetano.  There  is  also  on  the  li- 
brary table  a  delightful  and  remarkably 
well-pi;eserved  little  panel,  two  three- 
quarter  length  standing  figures,  by 
Cranach  the  elder. 

SOME  WONDERFUL  PICTURES 

The  salon  in  the  rear  of  the  library 
and  also  opening  out  of  the  main  hall 
has  only  recently  been  completed.  On 
its  walls,  which  are  covered  with  rich 
figured  crimson  velvet,  there  hang  a 
number  of  superb  paintings,  notably  the 
Van  Dyck,  "Portrait  of  the  Duke  of 
Villiers,  Viscount  Grandisson/'  which 
Mr.,  Whitney  recently  purchased  for  the 
largest  figure  ever  given  for  a  canvas 
imported  to  this  country,  with  the  single 
exception  of  that  for  Millet' s  *  Angelus, ' ' 
Hoppner's  ** Dancing  Girl,''  shown  last 
winter  at  the  Democratic  Club  display, 
a  portrait  of  a  man  by  Tintoretto,  and  a 
lai^e  and  fine  example  of  the  French 
decorative  painters  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

There  is  also  a  large  and  fine  portrait 
of  a  male  member  of  the  Medici  family, 


by  Stusterman.  The  Van  Dyck  portrait 
of  Viscount  Grandisson  is  a  full- length 
standing  one,  and  depicts  the  young  Vis- 
count in  a  court  dress  of  the  period,  with 
gold  brocaded  doublet  and  breeches,  long 
boots  of  brown  leather  with  flaring  tops, 
and  a  plumed  cavalier's  hat  of  gray  felt 
held  in  his  left  hand. 

THE  BALLROOM 

Entrance  to  the  ballroom  is  through 
the  long  corridor  in  the  rear  of  the  din- 
ing-room. The  walls  of  this  corridor, 
as  said  above,  are  paneled  with  old 
carved  wood.  The  ballroom  itself  is  a 
magnificent  apartment  of  the  Louis  XIV. 
period.  The  panels  are  carved  in  high 
relief,  and  were  taken  from  the  ch&tean 
of  Phcebus  d' Albert,  near  Bordeaux; 
thence  they  were  taken  to  Paris,  in  the 
time  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  in  Paris  Mr. 
Whitney  secured  them.  The  ceiling  was 
also  taken  from  an  old  ch&teau. 

The  feature  of  the  great  ballroom  and 
its  decorations  is  the  marvelous  tapes- 
tries by  Boucher  and  Dechaise.  These 
in  texture,  design,  and  color,  are  among 
the  most  beaut^l  decorative  tapestries 
in  the  world. 

THE  MARIE  ANTOINETTE  ROOM 

The  rooms  opening  oft  the  lower  en- 
trance hall  do  not  call  for  special  men- 
tion, except  the  Marie  Antoinette  room. 
This  is  on  tiie  left  of  the  hall  as  one 
enters,  and  is  one  of  the  most  artistic  in 
the  house.  Its  walls  are  covered  with 
paneled  mirrors,  surrounding  a  number 
of  remarkably  good  copies  of  Boucher, 
Nattier,  Lancret,  Pater,  Watteau,  and 
other  painters  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  decoration  is  consistent  and  har- 
monious, and  the  result  is  charming  in 
the  extreme. 

The  most  effective  apartment  in  the 
house,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
grand  ballroom,  is  the  magnificent  hall 
on  the  second  floor,  which  extends  the 
whole  depth  of  the  house,  save  for  the 
marble  stairway  in  the  rear.  This  hall 
has  a  ceiling  two  stories  high,  beauti- 
fully decorated,  and  its  fittings  are  all  of 
marble  and  carved  woods. 
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Foil  a  few  brief  months  in  late 
winter  and  early  spring,  that  con- 
summate gardener,  Nature,  freed 
from  her  responsibility  in  other 
climates,  gives  all  her  loving  care  and 
attention  to  California.  The  result  of 
her  work  is  magical.  The  sensuous, 
rolling  hills  lay  aside  their  sober  russet 
robes  and  clothe  themselves  in  inexpres- 
sibly soft,  green  garments  that  melt  into 
the  brooding  skies.  Vast  areas  of  vivid 
color  proclaim  the  presence  of  wild-flow- 
ers where  yesterday  were  the  parched, 
dried  roots  of  bunch-grass. 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  the  sun  creeps 
northward  on  his  tireless  journey,  until 
his  car  no  longer  dips  into  the  Golden 
Qate,  but  sinks  behind  the  hilltops. 
From  the  warm,  moist  earth  arises  a 
delicious  scent  that  stirs  the  pulses  of 
all  created  things.  Birds  whistle  and 
sing  in  tumultuous  glee.  Insects  flit 
hither  and  thither  on  wings  of  intenser 
life  than  summer  can  give.  Flowers 
and  trees  burst  into  blossom  from  mere 
exuberance  of  joy  at  living.  Noisy 
brooks  babble  about  their  illustrious 
descent  from  everlasting  glaciers. 
Trees,  mighty  in  girth  and  stature, 
fairly  leap  upward  to  the  azure  above 
them. 

The  thrill  of  superabundant  life  per- 
vades the  land.  The  whole  state  lies  a 
matchless  piece  of  landscape  gardening. 
Yet  not  for  long.     Lazy  June  comes  with 


her  scorching  heat.  Cattle  still  roam 
the  thousand  hills,  but  one  wonders  what 
they  find  to  eat  upon  those  bare,  brown 
tops.  The  glad  little  wild-flowers  are 
all  gone,  and  only  the  hardier  sorts  have 
courage  to  face  the  heat  and  dust,  and 
the  disconsolate,  chilling  fogs.  Yet 
Nature  has  left  ber  secret  an  open  one, 
just  as  she  always  does,  to  court  our 
emulation,  perhaps,  or  to  incite  our 
effort.  She  is  such  a  wily  mistress — 
putting  her  samples  to  such  a  height  of 
perfection  that  none  may  hope  to  equal 
them,  and  yet  leaving  so  much  more 
barely  sketched,  with  an  indication  of 
what  ought  to  be  done,  that  almost  before 
we  are  aware  we  have  entered,  heart  and 
soul,  into  competition  with  her.  And 
what  do  we  flndt  A  rival  at  once  exceed- 
ingly jealous  and  exceedingly  generous. 
When  we  build  houses,  make  articles  of 
vertu,  write  poems,  or  paint  pictures, 
we  deal  with  certain  quantities;  the 
results  may  be  very  bad,  and  they  fre- 
quently are,  or  they  may  be  very  good, 
but  such  as  they  are  they  remain.  Not 
so  when  we  try  conclusions  with  Nature. 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  a  garden  is  not  only  patience  and 
hard  work,  but  untiring  and  continuous 
care  as  well;  yet  is  the  price  not  ex- 
cessive. I  know  not  where  else  so  much 
genuine  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  can 
be  had,  and  that  best  thing  in  life  be- 
sides, health. 
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It  is  a  matter  now  of  years  since  cir- 
cumstances led  me  to  purchase  a  sixty- 
vara  lot  with  a  cottage  overlooking  San 
Francisco  Bay.  A  funereal  hedge  sur- 
rounded the  place,  with  the  regulation 
cemetery  entrance  over  the  gate.  Two 
spectacle-eyed  beds  occupied  the  front 
yard,  whose  centers  were  punctuated 
with  huge  century  plants.  In  the  range 
of  gardening  nothing  could  have  been 
more  ugly — more  inartistic.  Yet  there 
were  possibilities.  The  site  was  superb ; 
no  intermediate  building  could  shut  out 
the  ever-inspiring  view  of  the  Golden 
Gate  or  the  reposeful  grandeur  of  the 
distant  mountains,  while,  snuggled 
against  the  foothills  in  the  rear,  it  was 
protected  from  the  wind  at  the  same 
time  that  it  received  the  early  sun.  A 
gang  of  Chinamen  made  short  work  of 
the  hedge  except  to  the  north,  on  a  line 
with  the  house,  to  break  the  fury  of  the 
blighting  northers.  The  cacti  went  up 
in  flames  on  the  cypress  pyre ;  and  all 
was  ready  for  me  to  spend,  according  to 
orders,  a  large  portion  of  every  day  out 
of  doors  in  congenial  employment,  al- 
though up  to  then  I  had  never  held  a 
spade  in  my  hand,  nor  could  I  have  told 
the  difference  between  a  pruning-knife 
and  a  potato-knife.  Yet  my  choice  was 
not  a  haphazard  one.  Polly  adores 
orchids,  and  had  induced  me  a  short 
time  before  to  go  to  the  state  floral  show. 
I  don't  care  at  all  for  orchids;  they  have 
neither  lovable  nor  human  traits,  and  an 
array  of  curious  and  delicate  pipe-stems 
would  awaken  quite  as  much  enthusi- 
asm— but  roses! 

Some  one  had  written  on  his  table 
where  were  exhibited  the  most  entran- 
cing beauties,  ''To  grow  roses  success- 
fullv  one  must  have  a  love  for  them  in 
his  heart."  It  was  a  catching  sentence, 
that  haunted  me  afterward  when  I  went 
to  the  florist's  for  my  daily  offering  to 
Folly,  for  flowers  are  as  necessary  to  a 
Califomian  as  air  and  water,  frequently 
he  takes  them  as  much  a  matter  of 
course.  Little  by  little  the  very  perfec- 
tion of  the  hothouse  productions  lost  me 
their  interest.  I  had  seen  those  grown 
where  sun  and  rain  had  coaxed  them. 


those  that  had  bent  to  the  free  wild 
winds,  that  had  drawn  from  the  earth 
such  nourishment  as  she  had  for  them, 
while  they  lifted  their  fearless  heads  to 
smile  in  whatever  sky  was  above  them. 
Such  I,  too,  would  have  or  none.  So  I 
came  into  my  garden.  Fortunately  the 
soil,  to  which  1  had  not  given  a  thought, 
was  exactly  right,  a  not  too  heavy  adobe, 
and  missing  by  a  fence's  breadth  a  streak 
of  clay  that  defles  even  love. 

There  were  heart-breaking  failures  the 
flrst  few  years.  A  retired  army  captain 
bought  a  place  near  mine,  and  he  was 
affected  also  with  the  rose  mania.  We 
suffered  together.  Mildew  attacked  us 
in  the  most  .virulent  form.  Ladybugs 
swarmed  upon  our  choicest  blooms,  and 
that  in  spite  of  the  petticoats  which  we 
purloined  in  our  despair,  while  we  made 
mosquito-netting  bags  to  cover  the 
bushes.  It  is  a  long  time  ago,  and  1 
don't  remember  well,  bat  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  the  pests  ate  up  the  bags 
and  then  finished  the  roses;  certainly 
they  finished  the  roses;  and  before  any- 
thing like  equanimity  of  mind  could  be 
restored,  a  fungus  growth  attacked  the 
roots  and  utterly  destroyed  our  finest 
plants. 

But  the  success  that  attends  persistent 
effort  has  many  times  compensated  for 
the  failures,  and  to  know  a  hundred  or 
oven  fifty  roses  intimately  is  to  have  a 
circle  of  acquaintances  to  be  proud  of, 
and  one  of  unending  joy.  Let  us  culti- 
vate them,  then,  and  in  selecting  a  site 
for  a  house,  look  equally  to  the  garden's 
welfare.  You  can't  actually  build  the 
least  bit  of  your  house,  but  you  can  have 
the  rapture  of  fostering  and  watching 
and  training  these  living,  lovable  things, 
that  will  repay  you  with  their  bewilder- 
ing beauty  and  fragrance. 

The  first  turning  of  the  soil  ought  to 
be  deep,  particularly  in  California, 
where  it  is  ordinarily  heavy;  and  atten- 
tion must  be  paid,  also,  to  the  drainage. 
Have  always  several  inches  of  loose 
earth  below  the  point  where  the  roots 
will  rest,  and  when  planting  be  very  sure 
to  '*flrm,"  that  is,  press  the  soil  closely 
around  the  roots  to  exclude  the  air  and 
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to  provide  ready  nouriBhment;  nothing 
can  take  the  place  of  fingers  with  small 
plants ;  nor  a  careful  foot  with  large  ones ; 
then  ponr  plenty  of  water  on  them,  and 
after  it  has  sunk  down,  fill  up  the  hole, 
leaving  it  loose  and  light.  So  much 
depends  upon  proper  planting  and  care 
of  the  soil  that  no  one  can,  or  ought  to 
expect  to  have  success  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  it,  and  then  standing  right  by 
that  knowledge. 

There  is  little  danger  in  transplanting 
at  any  season  even  large  bushes,  if  done 
in  this  way,  although  in  summer  one 
should  prune  heavily  and  shade  for  some 
days.  For  one  reason  or  another,  it  is 
often  desirable  to  transplant;  they  may 
be  too  close  together — some  roses  will 
not  stand  crowding — or  their  colors  do 
not  blend;  two  pinks  or  two  reds,  beau- 
tiful by  themselves,  kill  each  other  side 
by  side,  in  which  case  I  use  spade  and 
hoe  fearlessly  —  better  lose  the  plant 
than  to  offend  the  eye  unceasingly.     For 
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the  nerves,  although  it  may  be  uncon- 
scious, as  discord  in  sound,  and  the 
whole  effect  of  a  garden  full  of  exquisite 
things  may  be  ruined  by  a  single  solecism 
of  this  sort. 

I  had  such  a  case  this  spring.  Years 
ago  I  planted  some  forty  roses  along  a 
walk  in  two  rows,  the  tall  growers  next 
the  lawn  and  low  ones  in  front;  they 
have  made  such  growth  that  this  year 
their  foliage  and  bloom  intermingle  from 
end  to  end  of  the  line  with  a  result  worth 
making  a  journey  to  see,  excepting  in 
one  place  where  a  Saint  Triviers  and  an 
Abel  Grand,  one  a  salmon,  the  other  a 
rose-pink,  were  "spoiling  the  show." 
Abel  Grand  was  promptly  removed,  and, 
barring  a  little  surprise  at  finding  him- 
self in  another  locality,  didn't  at  all 
mind  the  change,  while  the  good  Saint 
showed  his  thankfulness  at  being  rid  of 
his  obnoxious  neighbor  by  bursting  into 
such  luxuriance  of  blossom  as  to  call 
forth  exclamations  from  all  beholders. 
Perhaps  (only  perhaps)  roses  feel  if  they 
do  not  know  these  things. 

One  might  think  that  planting  so  close 
together  would  interfere  with  cultiva- 
tion. Not  so.  A  trowel  is  necessary 
instead  of  a  hoe,  and  you  must  get  down 
on  your  knees,  but  you  have  brought 
your  personal  magnetism  nearer  to  their 
roots  by  the  length  of  a  hoe-handle,  and 
it  makes  a  difference;  no  roses  in  my 
garden,  other  things  equal,  give  me  such 
splendid  returns. 

There  is  nothing  more  fascinating  in 
its  way  than  a  rose-grower's  catalogue, 
yet  experience  proves  it  only  too  often 
a  delusion  and  a  snare;  for  there  are 
roses  and  roses,  and  unless  one  has 
plenty  of  room  and  unlimited  time,  some 
of  them  aren't  worth  their  keep — many 
aren't  even  then.  My  garden  has  but  a 
hundred  varieties,  where  formerly  it  had 
two  hundred .  Persistent  mildew,  which 
disfigures  the  foliage  and  thus  detracts 
from  the  appearance  of  the  garden,  or 
bushes  which  have  to  be  coaxed  over- 
much to  produce  even  a  few  perfect 
blooms  in  a  year,  are  sufficient  causes 
for  consigning  any  plant  to  the  ash- 
heap.     And  yet  one  ought  to  be  sure  that 
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he  has  done  all  that  garden  justice  super- 
imposes, which  is  an  intelligent  use,  and 
proper  quantity  of  water,  manure,  shel- 
ter, cultivation,  and — love.  Roses  have 
but  one  way  of  protesting  against  their 
treatment — a  way  which  is  as  discourag- 
ing as  it  is  emphatic — for  no  beginner 
in  rose-culture  suspects  that  the  denizens 
of  his  garden  have  such  varied,  not  to 
say  ra£cal,  characteristics.  And  it  is 
only  after  repeated  failures  that  he  finds 
Madame  So  and  So  likes  a  secluded  cor- 
ner; that  Mademoiselle  This  would 
rather  take  her  chances  with  the  wind 
than  miss  an  opportunity  of  showing 
her  gorgeous  petals;  that  Monsieur 
thrives  on  water,  the  half  of  which 
would  kill  a  Saint,  and  so  on  through 
the  long  list  of  really  desirable  roses. 

Personally,  I  prefer  those  which,  due 
attention  having  been  paid  their  idiosyn- 
crasies, give  freely  of  their  beauty  with 
an  abandon  that  proclaims  a  joy  in  giv- 
ing, and  which  may  consequently  always 
be  depended  upon.  Of  climbers  there 
are  seven  such,  all  healthy,  vigorous 
growers  with  no  nonsense  about  them, 
and  comprising  so  wide  a  range  of  color 
that  for  either  exterior  or  interior  deco- 
rations they  ought  easily  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  amateur.  They  are 
the  Reve  d'Or,  a  Noisette,  bearing  beau- 
tiful yellow  blooms,  delieiously  fragrant, 
on  long  sprays,  many  of  which  can  be 
cut  from  a  single  vine  without  being  in 
the  least  missed.  The  foliage,  too,  is  so 
clean  and  glossy  that  it  is  still  pretty 
when  the  last  petal  has  fallen.  Polly 
says  it  has  no  superiors  and  few  equals 
for  decorative  purposes.  In  the  North- 
ern states  it  requires  protection,  but  is 
perfectly  hardy  in  the  West  and  South, 
and  is  easily  grown  from  slips;  the 
Waltham  Beauty  is  rose  color,  exquisite 
in  bud  and  finely  perfumed.  The  new 
growth  is  in  our  climate  inclined  to  mil- 
dew, but  I  find  washing  the  foliage 
thoroughly  with  the  hose  every  day  or 
so  keeps  it  in  good  condition.  The  Vic- 
tor Verdier  is  another  of  the  seven ;  it  is 
a  handsome  dark  red,  better  in  open 
flower  than  in  bud,  and  remaining  many 
days  without  a  tinge  of  purple;  when 


that  tinge  does  appear  it  means  that  for 
the  welfare  of  the  bush  the  bloom  should 
be  removed.  The  Fair  Rosamond  is 
another  dark  red  rose,  semi-single,  and, 
like  the  others,  very  fragrant.  It  is 
never  catalogued  among  the  climbers, 
yet  in  California  it  readily  goes  to  the  top 
of  a  house  and  is  a  constont  bloomer. 
For  cedar-shingled  houses  it  is  particu- 
larly pretty. 

The  white  Le  Marc  is  too  well  known 
to  need  a  word:  it  is  always  satisfactory; 
but  the  Madame  Alfred  Carrier  is  a  much 
more  lovable  rose,  not  so  unattainable  in 
its  white  purity;  there  is  the  faintest 
blush  in  her  ladyship's  petals  that  sug- 
gest entrancing  secrets.  The  last  of 
my  preferred  seven  is  also  the  one  I 
would  part  with  last — Bouquet  d'Or,  or 
Beauty  of  Glazenwood.  It  blooms  only 
in  early  spring,  but  ah,  the  glory  of 
that  time!  The  long,  new  branches 
of  this  year,  some  of  them  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  will 
bear  the  blossoms 
of   next  i 
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branch ;  some  of  them  gold,  some  crim- 
son, some  gold  and  crimson  commingled, 
but  all  delicately  gorgeous  and  entran- 
cingly  beautiful.  It  liies  best  an  eastern 
or  a  southeasterly  exposure.  Doubtless 
there  is  an  understanding  between  it  and 
the  sun,  whereby  the  latter  parts  with 
some  of  its  lovely  tints  of  dawn  for  the 
privilege  of  an  early  morning  peep  into 
the  dewy,  golden  hearts  of  this  queen  of 
roses. 

The  Banksia  is  rather  more  of  a  vine 
than  a  rose,  yet  it  plays  so  important  a 
part  in  California  house  decoration  that 
to  leave  it  out  of  even  a  brief  review 
would  be  not  to  mention  the  Eschscholt- 
zia  in  talking  of  our  wild-flowers. 
Whether  it  could  stand  extreme  Northern 
climates  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  so  alto- 
gether desirable  that  if  I  lived  in  Green- 
land I  would  give  it  a  fair  trial.  In  the 
spring  it  is  a  mass  of  pale  buff  or  snowy 
white  bloom  with  delicate  violet  fra- 
grance. During  the  rest  of  the  year  only 
now  and  then  a  blossom  appears,  but  the 
foliage  is  perfect  and  the  stems  thorn- 
less,  which,  considering  its  rapid  growth, 
make  it  an  ideal  covering  for  arbors, 
screens,  wire  awnings,  and  division 
fences. 

But  in  gardening  we  have  not  only  to 
consider  what  will  do  well  outside,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  ornamental,  but  also 
what  will  suit  the  house.  Here  again 
there  are  roses  and  roses.  For  the  sick- 
room, where  perfume  is  a  questionable 
good,  such  odorless  beauties  as  Baroness 
Rothschild  and  her  first  cousins,  Mabel 
Morrison  and  Captain  Christy,  are  per- 
fection, for  they  are  absolutely  faultless 
in  color  and  form.  But  if  perfume  be 
allowed,  then  the  invigorating  teas  are 
best  of  all  others,  particularly  since  the 
advent  of  that  charming  little  Princesse 
de  Sagan,  who  relieves  with  her  rich, 
dark  color  the  light  tones  of  the  others. 

Polly  insists  that  some  roses  belong 
by  right  to  the  drawing-room,  as  others 
do  to  the  dining-room.  She  would  put 
the  La  France  in  the  former  class,  and 
with  it  Countess  Riza  du  Pare,  Madame 
Pemet,  and  Marie  Van  Houtte.  This 
last  one  is  especially  good,  in  that  it 


enhances,  contrasts,  or  harmonizes  with 
all  possible  drawing-room  colors.  The 
R6ve  d'Or,  with  its  long  branches,  is 
excellent  for  mantels,  or  any  decoration 
where  bold,  massed  effects  are  desired. 
This  buff-yellow  blossom  takes  very 
kindly  to  the  pink  La  France  as  a  com- 
panion in  those  rooms  that  have  neutral 
tints.  The  combination,  too,  of  the  La 
France  with  Madame  Alfred  Carrier  is 
very  beautiful,  particularly  where  blue 
or  other  delicate  tones  predominate,  for 
the  latter  rose  has  quite  as  long  sprays  as 
the  RSve  d'Or  and  excels  it  in  one  im- 
portant respect — the  flowers  keep  longer 
indoors,  and  to  a  busy  housewife  that  is 
a  great  item. 

It  seems  almost  a  matter  of  religion 
among  California  women  to  have  cut 
flowers  in  their  houses,  notwithstanding 
that  frequently  every  window  is  a  bower 
of  roses  or  other  blooms,  so  that  this 
matter  of  good  staying  qualities  is  one  not 
to  be  overlooked  in  selecting  house-roses 
for  the  garden.  Yet  here  again  experience 
shows  that  one  must  adapt  himself  to 
rose  ways  if  he  would  have  the  best 
results.  I  have  found  that  those  cut 
before  sunrise  and  placed  immediately 
in  water  last  nearly  twice  as  long  as 
those  cut  at  any  other  time.  Still,  even 
treated  in  that  manner,  some,  and  often 
the  most  exquisite,  will  keep  but  a  day ; 
most  of  the  t.eas  are  of  that  sort,  the 
notable  exceptions  being  the  Boug^re, 
Mermet,  Sunset,  Bride,  and  Madame 
Hoste.  That  last  rose  is  much  less  well 
known  than  it  ought  to  be,  for  it  has  the 
whole  catalogue  of  virtues,  with  not  a 
single  defect  except  that  one  wants  more 
of  them  than  a  single  bush  will  supply. 
As  that  is  a  failing  rather  widespread,  I 
make  it  a  point  every  year  to  start  new 
bushes  by  putting  in  a  few  slips  on  the 
north  side  of  the  parent  bush ;  if  I  have 
no  room  for  the  new  ones  there  are 
always  grateful  neighbors.  Separated 
from  my  dear  favorite,  Madame  Hoste, 
by  a  gorgeous  La  France,  is  another  rose, 
whose  good  qualities  ought  to  find  it  a 
place  in  every  garden — the  Gloire  Lyon- 
naise.  It  is  never  quoted  as  a  climber, 
but  it  can  easily  be  trained  as  such ;  it 
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grows  so  vigorously,  and  with  its  mag- 
nificent white  bnds  and  blossoms,  the 
latter  often  tinged  '^^^  '"'"^ 
surrounded  with  it 
foliage,  it  cannot  I 
as  a  pillar-rose, 
way  it  adapts  itse 
situation,  remainii 
and  beautiful  in  tl 
seemingly  strivin 
perfection    for    ] 
sake. 

Madame  Garoli 
declines    to    be 
omitted    from 
this  cursory  re- 
view  of   choice 
roses  in  my  gar- 
den,  and   it    is 
really  no   won- 
der,  for   she    coi 
hears  most  fulsome 
no  one  thinks  of 
her  by  without  a  i 
admiration   and 
parison  to  the  p 
France,   which    ii 
often  than  not  in 
There  is  no  mistak 
is    a   beauty,    an( 
readily  forgive  her  little  self- 
conscious  airs  because  she  is 
thoroughly  good.     Quite  in  contrast  t.o 


1 


this  grand  lady  are  the  Polyantha  roses, 
delicate  and  dainty  and  modest.    Noth- 
;««  -«"  surpass  them  for 
linary,    which    is 
ly,  decoration  of 
)le.     They    grow 
^adily    in    almost 
Ltion,  and  demand 
3t   possible   care. 
I  one  becomes  as 
attached,  to  them 
3    reason    as   for 
trinsic  worth,  for 
it  is  quite   im- 
possible to  have 
a    rose  -  garden 
and  work  in  it 
with  one's  own 
hands,    noting 
defects  and  good 
points,    becom- 
ing jubilant  over 
progress  and 
sorrowful    over 
deterioration, 
watching   and 
training  all  the 
without    at    last 
?  to  invest  your 
_  IS  with  almost  if 
not  quite  human  inter- 
est and  traits,  and  feel- 
ing for  them  a  real  affection. 


THE  COUNTESS  RIZA  DU  PARO 


AN  ENGLISH  VIEW  OF  AMERICAN  ARCHITECTURE* 

BY  JOHN  C.   PAGET 


IT   -w    THEN  the  World's  Fair  was 
\ /\  /    being  held  at  Chicago,  a  cer- 
V  V      tain  visitor  declared  enthusi- 
astically that  he  had  found  in 
Chicago  the  buildings  that  he  expected 
to  see  in  Paris,  and  in  Paris  the  build- 
ings that  he  had  expected  to  see  in  Chi- 
cago.    Like  most  epigrams,  it  is  a  little 
too  sweeping,  but  it  expressed  the  feel- 
ings of  many  people  who  saw  that  re- 
markable collection  of  temporary  struc- 
tures;  if  travelers  from  Europe,  some 

*  Condensed   finom  an  article  in  tlie  Architectural 
Review,  London. 


may  possibly  have  been  surprised  to  find 
any  architectural  features  at  all  beyond 
long  galleries  of  glass  and  iron,  others 
that  so  much  care  should  have  been 
bestowed  upon  the  making  of  classical 
colonnades  and  Renaissance  domes  in 
perishable  materials.  Nations,  as  a 
whole,  however,  are  still  very  ignorant 
of  each  other,  and  are  better  acquainted 
with  their  neighbors'  foibles  than  with 
their  arts. 

Architecture,  it  may  safely  be  said,  is 
an  art  which  ought  to  flourish  in  the 
United  States;  every  kind  of  building 
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material  is  in  abandance,  the  genius  of 
the  people  is  constructive,  and  money  in 
unlimited  sums  is  always  forthcoming 
for  any  great  enterprise.  A  new  cli- 
mate, and  a  new  people,  yet  starting 
upon  their  career  late  in  the  world's  his- 
tory— here  was  a  combination  which 
should  have  produced  something  fresh 
and  beautiful  with  novel  architectural 
forms,  something  the  like  of  which  the 
world  had  not  yet  seen.  This,  however, 
is  not  at  all  the  architectural  history  of 
the  United  States.  The  buildings  of  the 
colonial  period  are  modeled  upon  the 
English  '^Georgian'*  style;  those  of  the 
Revolution  or  early  Independence  era 
are  as  strictly  classical  as  their  authors 
could  make  them:  and  the  nineteenth 
century  as  it  advanced  witnessed"  Ameri- 
can *'  versions  of  the  Gothic  revival, 
would  be  mediaeval  churches,  and  Eliza- 
bethan private  residences.  The  attempt 
to  graft  Dutch  and  German  Renaissance 
detoils  upon  English  house-building,  and 
to  create  the  picturesque  at  all  coste,  was 
no  sooner  on  foot  in  England  than  it  was 
reproduced  across  the  Atlantic,  meeting 
with  about  the  same  measure  of  success 
in  the  one  country  as  in  the  other.  The 
solitary  production  which  is  strictly  and 
literally  American  is  the  sky-scraper, 
itself  tiie  result  of  the  modem  develop- 
ment of  steel  manufacture  and  construc- 
tion, and  it  is  difficult  to  say  if  it  be  a 
work  of  architecture  or  of  engineering. 
But,  disturbing  as  its  contemplation  may 
be  to  the  nerves  of  men  brought  up 
amidst  the  traditions  of  old  countries, 
one  thing  must  be  said  for  its  "Ameri- 
can" architect:  he  has  endeavored  to 
treat  it  in  an  architectural  spirit  by  con- 
sidering its  twenty  stories  as  mere  dots 
on  a  column,  adding  a  definite  base  and 
cornice. 

On  a  fair  consideration  of  the  whole 
question  of  American  art,  we  are  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  look  there  for  an  achitectural  revela- 
tion ;  putting  the  twenty-story  structures 
aside  for  the  moment,  we  find  Europe 
reproduced  in  the  New  World,  and  a  con- 
servative rather  than  an  innovating  spirit 
at  work  among  the  architects  of  a  nation 


which  in  other  respects  is  so  proud  of  its 
independence. 

The  catalogue  of  the  architectural  ex- 
hibition of  the  T-Square  Club  is  before 
us  as  we  write — a  most  interesting  collec- 
tion of  modern  designs,  representing  all 
schools  of  architectural  thought  in  the 
United  States,  and  some  German  work; 
it  well  repays  perusal,  but  it  convinces 
us  that  the  various  attempts  to  evolve  or 
create  a  modern  or  a  national  style  have 
not  yet  succeeded,  and  that  a  chaos  of 
conflicting  ideas  and  systems  reigns 
supreme. 

As  so  often  happens,  the  least  ambi- 
tious designs  are  the  best,  while  the  clas- 
sical orders,  it  would  seem,  can  still  be 
utilized  in  modern  life.  The  fact  is  that 
architects  in  the  United  States  are  con- 
fronted with  exactly  the  same  problems 
as  those  which  present  themselves  in 
England ;  their  methods  of  solving  them 
are  a  varied  as  ours ;  no  royal  road  has 
been  discovered  to  finality:  no  national 
system  of  building  suited  to  their  wants 
has  been  discovered ;  the  different  schools 
jostle  and  conflict;  public  buildings  are 
in  many  and  hopelessly  divergent  styles. 

The  vast  increase  of  wealth  and  the 
creation  of  a  large  leisured  class  has  led 
to  a  great  demand  of  late  years  for 
American  country  houses,  for  country 
clubs,  and  for  town  club-houses.  In  the 
designs  for  private  houses  we  find  Eliza- 
bethan manors  reproduced  with  dignified 
terraces  and  some  attempt  at  formal 
gardens;  others  that  are  evidently  in- 
tended to  recall  the  seventeenth  century, 
with  great  hipped  roof  and  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  windows.  We  even  find 
country  parsonages.  All  this  is  very 
pretty  and  charming,  but  it  is  not 
** American."  There  are  designs,  too, 
for  ballrooms  in  New  York,  stately  and 
sumptuous,  but  essentially  French  clas- 
sic in  treatment;  they  cannot  shake  ofP 
Versailles.  Why  should  theyt  some 
will  ask. 

It  is  strange  that  such  a  question 
should  still  be  troubling  us,  after  more 
than  two  hundred  years ;  but  at  present 
it  seems  to  have  elicited  no  decisive 
answer. 
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THERE  was  once  a  little  girl  who 
dreamed  fondly,  as  all  little  girls 
will  do,  of  the  bright  day  when 
she  should  set  foot  within  a  hoase 
that  would  be  her  very  own.     It  was,  of 
course,  to  be  the  most  beautiful  house  in 
all  the  world. 

Somehow,  with  the  years,  the  scheme 
of  the  house  seemed  to  change,  and  tur- 
rets and  towers  and  secret  staircases  and 
somber  oak-paneled  rooms  were  cut 
out  one  by  one;  in  truth,  little  remained 
of  the  original  plan,  excepting,  perhaps, 
such  minor  details  as  big  settles  by  all 
the  big  fireplaces,  enough  shelves  to  hold 
a  million  books,  plate-racks  for  much 
china,  and  cubby-holes  and  secret  draw- 
ers, just  everywhere.  And  the  dreamer 
insisted  less  and  less  that  it  should  be 
the  most  beautiful  house  of  all — she 
began  to  have  tiresome  ideas  of  economy. 
When  at  last  the  auspicious  day  for 
the  actual  beginning  of  the  long-planned- 
for  home  arrived,  the  little  girl  was  a 
woman,  moreover  a  business  woman, 
with  scant  time  for  dreamings  of  any 
variety,  and  funds  quite  insufficient  for 


building  her  ideal  house  according  to  all 
revelations  up  to  date.  That  was  a  keen 
disappointment.  In  the  golden  age  of 
*youth,  who  would  ever  suppose  that  fate 
required  people  to  build  and  abide  in 
homes  that  were  not  in  every  way  up  to 
the  standard  of  their  very  latest  ideals! 

THE  LOCATION 

The  first  material  thing  to  be  consid- 
ered was  the  ground,  the  location,  for 
the  house.  And  such  things  as  trees 
and  unobstructed  views  of  foothills  and 
mountains  really  had  to  be  included,  plus 
country  quiet  and  seclusion.  Also,  it 
had  to  be  only  thirty  minutes  from  the 
office. 

And  lo !  it  really  came  to  pass  that  one 
day  in  spring-time  just  such  a  place  was 
found;  it  was  not  in  a  fashionable  tract, 
to  be  sure,  it  was  only  in  the  picturesque 
Arroyo  Seco  (dry  creek)  between  Los 
Angeles  and  Pasadena.  The  lots  were 
cheap.  But  more  than  that,  they  were 
dotted  with  clumps  of  sycamores  and 
live-oaks,  and  they  were  splendidly  deco- 
rated with   California's  most  goVgeous 
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wild-flowers.  It  is  not  always  spring, 
alas!  and  the  floweriess  dry  season  in 
California  is  long;  yet  did  the  young 
woman  invest  in  half  a  block  of  those 
sycamores  and  ephemeral  daisies.  (The 
sycamores  proved  permanently  satisfac- 
tory.) Then  it  became  necessary  to  think 
aboat  styles  of  architecture. 

ABANDONING  IDEALS 

It  seemed  that  there  were  a  great  many 
more  ideals  to  be  abandoned,  one  after 
another,  when  it  came  to  the  style  of  the 
house,  but  finally  an  early  English  cot- 
tage was  decided  upon  as  the  one  emi- 
nently suitable.  It  was  to  be  plastered 
on  the  outside,  and  have  a  roof 


peer  everywhere  if  they  chose — and  the 
living-room  should  be  a  regular  baronial 
hall,  sufficiently  large  to  entertain  twen- 
ty-five or  thirty  chosen  friends  all  at 
once  in  front  of  its  roaring,  open  fire- 
place, and  without  any  inartistic  crowd- 
ing.    A  kind  fate  screened  the  future. 

MAKING  FIRST  PLANS 

The  plans  and  the  diagrams  were  all 
made  many  times,  and  then  they  were 
pondered  over  far  into  the  night — ^they 
were  discussed  until  the  brain  of  the 
young  woman  was  surfeited  with  the  joy 
of  it.  Then  she  wisely  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  an  architect;  only  he  who  is  un- 
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plans    and    the    specifications    were 

minus  charm— they  became  absolutely  ^he  ubrary,  dining-room,  and  side  op 

distasteful.  a  bedroom 

A  HOUSE  OF  MISUNDERSTANDINGS  J^^  young  woman  and  her  mother.     On 

the  ground  floor  are  four  rooms,  living- 

By  the  time  the  cottage  was  ready  for     room,  den,   dining-room,  kitchen,  and 

occupancy,    the    poor    young    woman     pantry.    The  stairs  from  the  living-room 
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THE    LIVING-ROOM 


which  is  aboat  two  and  one-half  inches 
wide,  except  over  the  windows  and  doors, 


i^uuubijr  uu»b.     xucxo  mc  uwO 

wide  fireplaces,  one  in  the  liv- 
ing-room and  one  in  the  den, 
each  with  a  hob.     The  former  fireplace 
is  built  of  clinker,  or  over-burned  bricks. 
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The  walls  of  the  living-room,  stair- 
way, and  upper  hall  are  tinted  an  old 
red,  a  good  background  for  pictures  and 
bric-Ji-brac.  On  these  walls  are  hung 
the  oil  paintings,  all  of  which  have  been 
framed  in  dull  gold  frames.  The  cush- 
ions on  the  settles  in  this  room  are  in 
cool  shades  of  green.  On  the  green 
floor  are  a  couple  of  oriental  rugs,  the 
only  carpet  an  economical  person  buys 
to-day.  There  seems  to  be  considerable 
brici-brac  disposed  about  this  room, 
but  it  is  all  of  neutral  tones  or  dull 
blues.  The  water-color  pictures  are  all 
hung  together  over  the  stairs  and  on  the 
two  landings. 

For  the  present  the  walls  of  the  din- 
ing-room and  the  den  are  of  rough,  gray 
plaster. 

THE   DINING-ROOM 

In  the  dining-room,  the  sunniest  room 
in  the  house,  are  hung  a  few  colored 
Japanese  prints  (framed  in  natural  wood 
frames)  and  several  racks  of  old  blue-and- 
white  plates.  The  china  and  glass  cup- 
boards are  corner  arrangements,  with 
doors  of  leaded  glass,  diamond-shaped. 
They  are  stained  a  dull  ebony  black. 
The  table  is  an  old-fashioned  one  of 
cherry.  A  Spanish  camphor- wood  chest, 
bound  in  dull  red  leather,  serves  as  a 
window-seat  in  this  room.  The  chairs 
are  of  red  oak,  natural  finish,  and  were 
made  to  order.  The  lines  are  simple  and 
severe,  but  by  careful  measurements  and 
design,  unusually  comfortable  dining- 
chairs  were  the  result.  In  the  other 
rooms,  the  chairs  are  a  miscellaneous 
lot;  they  include  Chinese  teakwood 
tabourets,  colonial  styles,  old  uphol- 
stered affairs  made  presentable  by  a  rug 
or  an  Indian  blanket,  and  a  genuine  old 
Louis  XIY.  The  last  named  is  the  pride 
of  the  possessor;  it  was  bought  by  an 
artist  friend  a  few  years  ago  from  an 
impoverished  old  chSteau  in  France. 

In  the  den  there  are  a  fireplace,  a 
tea-table,  a  big  settle  and  bookshelf 
combination  (under  whose  broad  seat  is 
stowed  away  an  entire  poster,  photo- 
graph, and  Japanese  porcelain  collec- 
tion), a  colonial  wedding-chest  and  stand, 
and  a  Chinese  table. 


THE  DEN 

The  walls  are  very  liberally  decorated 
with  Indian  baskets,  Mexican  pottery, 
and  signed  sketches  and  verses.  It  is 
considered  a  very  successful  room,  and 
friends  are  easily  persuaded  to  sit  as 
thick  as  sardines  on  the  settle,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  permitted  to  drink 
their  tea  in  this  little  room. 

Upstairs  green  floors  prevail.  One 
bedroom  is  a  blue-and- white  room,  and 
the  other  pink  and  white  and  green. 
Each  room  boasts  a  window  with  an  ex- 
ceptional view  of  the  mountains,  and 
under  each  of  these  windows  is  a  win- 
dow-seat. The  furniture  is  old-fashioned 
black  walnut  and  mahogany. 

Curtains  of  dotted  muslin,  with  ruffles 
and  valance,  are  hung  at  all  the  win- 
dows. The  whole  house,  from  top  to 
bottom,  is  lighted  by  a  few  shaded  lamps 
and  many  candles.  The  collection  of 
brass  candlesticks  is  an  interesting  one, 
and  includes  old  English  and  French 
ones,  and  many  from  old  Mexican 
churches  and  the  missions  of  southern 
California. 

The  chief  difficulty  experienced  in  the 
way  of  interior  decoration  by  one  who 
happens  to  be  blessed  or  burdened  with 
much  bric-^-brac  (as  is  the  owner  of  this 
cottage)  is  the  arrangement  thereof  in 
such  a  way  that  the  home  shall  not  lose 
its  atmosphere  and  look  like  a  shop  or  a 
museum.  It  is  better  to  keep  much 
hidden  away  from  view,  in  cabinets,  or 
chests,  or  cubby-holes;  and,  too,  this 
plan  saves  much  time  otherwise  required 
for  dusting  and  care-taking.  The  Jap- 
anese connoisseur  shows  but  one  piece 
of  bric-^-brac  at  a  time  in  the  tokonama- 
corner  of  his  guest-room ;  when  he  tires 
of  it,  he  wraps  it  in  brocades  and  im- 
perial yellow,  puts  it  in  its  box,  and 
sends  it  to  his  fire-proof  warehouse. 
His  is  an  ultra-refined  idea,  and  we 
twentieth-century  Americans  have  not 
yet  arrived. 

The  photographs  show  the  house  that 
was,  after  many  years,  achieved.  It  is 
not  all  that  had  been  planned,  but  it 
happens  to  be  practical. 
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THE   AMERICAN  HOUSEKEEPER  IN  NORWAY  AND 
THE  KITCHENS   OF   THE  NORTH 

BY  HELEN  CAMPBELL 


FROM  Italy  to  the  North,  this  in- 
eluding  not  only  Norway  but 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  is  as  great 
a  transition  as  from  England  to 
Italy.  But  England  and  the  North  have 
much  in  common.  Heavy  feeding  is 
even  more  in  order  than  under  the  sad, 
gray,  English  skies,  whose  reluctant 
sunshine  emphasizes  the  delight  in 
Italian  sunlight.  These  descendants  of 
the  Vikings  retain  the  Viking  capacity 
for  feeding,  and  the  Norwegian  house- 
keeper, even  more  than  the  German, 
upholds  with  delight  a  system  that 
means  great  spaces  for  storerooms  and 
kitchens,  where  the  stove  barely  rests 
between  meals,  the  late  supper  treading 
on  the  heels  of  the  early  breakfast. 

Children's  books  were  of  the  fewest  in 
the  generation  just  passing,  and  well- 
nigh  gone,  but  there  are  a  few  that  hold 
right  to  perpetual  existence.  Whoever 
long  years  ago  read  a  little  book,  Har- 
riet Martineau's  '^Feasts  on  the  Fiord,'' 
will  never  believe  that  it  was  not  writ- 
ten from  closest  personal  observation, 
though  we  know  that  Miss  Martineau 
never  saw  Norway.  It  held  a  delightful 
picture  of  Norwegian  housekeeping,  and 
soon  Frederika  Bremer's  **Home"  fol- 
lowed with  the  same  result  for  Sweden, 
the  two  filling  the  mind  with  their 
charming  fashions  of  doing  things,  and 
with  memories  of  curious  and  very  un- 
familiar dishes. 

One  result  of  * 'Feasts  on  the  Fiord" 
was  a  new  enthusiasm  for  dairying,  the 
making  of  butter  and  cheese  finding  there 
so  lovely  a  setting  that  profound  am- 
bition was  stirred  to  have  New  England 
come  a  little  nearer  such  ideal.  And 
many  a  traveler  abroad  felt  a  certain 
sense  of  familiarity  as  he  touched  Nor- 
wegian ground,  bits  of  the  pretty  story 
coming  up  hour  by  hour  as  eyes  saw  all 
that  it  had  made  familiar.  Letters  were 
presented  with  longing  desire  to  get  into 


the  kitchens  of  these  substantial  and 
often  beautiful  houses,  and  in  good  time 
desire  had  its  way,  and  eyes  looked  upon 
many  a  singular  method,  with  astonish- 
ment at  a  profusion  which  seemed  more 
befitting  a  race  of  giants  than  every-day 
folk. 

As  it  happened,  the  first  opportunity 
for  investigation  came  in  the  country  in 
the  house  of  some  relatives  of  Norwegian 
friends  in  America.  '*A  quiet  family 
dinner,"  the  invitation  read,  and  we 
already  knew  that  it  was  the  house  of  a 
**bonder,"  or  small  landed  proprietor. 
The  bonder  is  a  farmer,  a  little  after  the 
order  of  the  old  English  yeoman.  But 
education  has  come  for  all  of  them;  in 
this  case  one  that  fitted  for  any  society, 
though  the  old  customs  were  still  in  full 
force.  It  was  natural,  then,  to  find  this 
bonder  wearing  the  red  woolen  cap  of 
the  farmers,  though  he  himself  was  tall 
and  dark  and  strong,  a  natural  prince  in 
look  and  manner.  There  were  various 
doors  into  the  long,  low  house,  built  to 
stand  the  storms  of  the  long  Northern 
winter,  and  as  each  opened  he  paused 
and  bowed  low,  ushering  us  at  last 
through  one  into  a  very  large,  uncarpeted 
room,  the  floor  simply  oiled  without 
waxing. 

Here  was  a  curious  demonstration  of 
new  and  old  tastes.  Beautifully  carved 
cabinets  and  tables  were  on  each  side, 
a  little  gilding  here  and  there,  each  piece 
the  choicest  specimen  of  its  kind.  But 
the  center  of  the  room  held  a  common 
deal  table  with  strangely  heavy  legs,  and 
the  rest  of  the  furniture  was  also  com- 
mon deal  of  the  sort  to  be  found  in  any 
ale-house.  Near  the  door  was  a  tall 
clock,  the  ' 'Grandfather's  Clock,"  of 
New  England,  ticking  slowly  and 
solemnly  as  if  a  little  depressed  by  in- 
congruous surroundings. 

We  sat  down  on  the  deal  settees,  as  it 
seemed  to  be  expected,  our  host  going 
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toward  a  door  to  call  for  a  decanter  of 
cordial  and  small  glasses,  bronght  in 
by  a  rosy-cheeked  maid,  and  served  a 
little  in  each  glass.  And  then,  finding 
we  were  interested  and  cnrious,  the  host 
took  ns  over  the  entire  house.  We 
wondered  at  the  many  bedrooms — till  re- 
membering that  hospitality  is  a  Norwe- 
gian virtne  --some  of  them  matching  the 
deal  furniture  of  the  great  room  in  plain- 
ness. There  were  others  with  handsome 
furniture  and  stately  draperies  about  the 
canopied  beds.  There  were  also  many 
storerooms  and  attics,  in  some  of  whicn 
were  all  the  winter  coats,  bearskins,  and 
furs,  with  reindeer  boots  enough  for  a 
centipede,  and  high-water  boots  for  the 
fishing  they  love.  Huge  piles  of  blankets 
and  comfortables  were  there  also,  but 
as  yet  no  kitchen  to  be  seen.  The  sug- 
gestion of  it  came  in  a  small  storeroom 
where  were  great  stacks  of  neatly  piled 
oatmeal  cakes  nearly  two  feet  in  diam- 
eter, side  by  side  with  other  piles  of 
birch  bark  for  tanning,  and  just  outside 
a  number  of  spinning-wheels,  all  these 
occupations  for  the  long  winter  even- 
ings, every  farm  carrying  on  its  own 
trades  like  our  own  in  early  days. 

Still  no  kitchen,  but  as  we  crossed  a 
yard,  a  separate  house  was  shown  us,  for, 
as  it  proved,  all  the  house  offices  had 
separate  buildings,  this  particular  farm 
having  seven,  all  grouped  around  the 
central  one.  A  little  shock  was  experi- 
enced in  finding  that  one  side  of  the 
kitchen  building  was  given  up  to  the 
servants'  beds  built  against  tiie  wall, 
the  corner  holding  a  great  stone  range, 
with  a  low  roof  above,  on  the  same  gen- 
eral plan  as  the  modern  range  cover  and 
flue  for  carrying  off  all  steam  and  smoke 
of  cooking.  There  was  a  sort  of  tin  tub, 
a  mammoth  Dutch  oven  for  baking 
bread,  and  large  vats  for  boiling,  every- 
thing being  done  on  an  immense  scale. 
It  seemed  as  if  delicate  handling  had 
never  been  imagined  so  huge  were  pots 
and  pans  and  vats,  but  all  was  cooked  in 
enormous  quantities. 

Next  to  the  kitchen,  but  quite  discon- 
nected, was  a  little  house  devoted  to  pre- 
served meats,  both  smoked  and  salted. 


the  special  Norwegian  delicacies  of  rein- 
deer tongue  and  hams  being  in  great 
abundance. 

This  might  have  been  a  hotel  kitchen, 
and  the  question  came.  Are  there  any 
little  ones?  How  does  the  small  land- 
holder or  the  mechanic  fare?  In  the 
same  way  as  the  toy  house  copies  the 
larger  one.  The  system  remains  the 
same,  but  the  little  house  has  a  small 
stone  range  instead  of  a  big  one.  Other- 
wise, storerooms  and  the  rest  are  as 
nearly  the  same  as  the  type  of  living 
admits.  In  the  towns,  English  ranges 
are  sometimes  found,  and  even  here  and 
there  an  American  one,  brought  over  by 
some  returning  son,  whose  great  wheat 
fields  are  in  Minnesota  or  even  farther 
north,  for  Norway  has  poured  its  people 
into  America  as  steadily  as  Italy  or  Ger- 
many, all  of  her  children  gravitating 
naturally  to  the  Far  Northwest.  Here 
and  there  the  elders  try  to  reproduce  the 
methods  of  the  motJier  country,  but  they 
quickly  Americanize,  keeping  but  few  of 
the  Old  World  customs. 

Dinner  was  served  shortly  after  our 
return  to  the  great  room,  in  another 
almost  as  large,  opening  from  it,  a  din- 
ner cooked  on  the  stone  range  and  dis- 
tinctively Norwegian.  There  was  a  sour- 
milk  soup,  and  one  of  meat,  neither  veiy 
desirable.  A  boiled  sturgeon  followed, 
coarse  and  oily,  but  with  a  delicate 
sauce.  Delicious  quail  and  pancakes 
came  next,  and  one  kind  of  wine  only, 
ending  with  coffee  and  little  cakes. 

At  supper  we  had  '^Sunday  cakes," 
these  made  of  rich  cream  and  baked  like 
waffles.  Earlier  we  had  seen  the  work- 
people's supper,  sifted  barley  meal  mixed 
with  boiling  water  and  stirred  with  a 
stick.  This  was  poured  into  a  large 
wooden  bowl  which  the  cook  placed  on 
the  table,  the  men,  each  with  a  short 
wooden  spoon  and  a  wooden  bowl  of 
sour  milk,  digging  out  lumps  of  this 
porridge  and  eating  them  with  the  milk. 
Tasting  it,  we  found  it  most  unpleasant, 
since  it  is  not  boiled,  and  has  a  raw,  un- 
pleasant flavor.  This  was  grod^  the 
national  dish  for  the  worker.  Yellig  is 
better,  for  the  meal  is  boiled  in  milk  and 
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eaten  with  thick  cream,  but  none  of  their 
porridges  is  boiled  enough  to  please 
English  or  American  taste. 

jGetter,  in  town,  we  discovered  what  a 
Norwegian  supper  meant.  Really  it  was 
a  dinner  party,  but  of  an  order  so  pecu- 
liar that  to  call  it  supper  seems  more 
true  to  facts.  The  doors  of  the  dining- 
room  were  thrown  open  at  eight,  but  the 
gentlemen  remained  in  the  drawing- 
room,  the  ladies  flocking  forward  into 
the  dining-room.  Three  well-covered 
tables  were  there,  and  at  intervals  piles 
of  plates,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  and 
napkins.  Each  of  the  guests  helped 
himself  to  these,  and  returned  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  the  servants  had  in 
the  mean  time  been  placing  numbers  of 
little  tables.  The  gentlemen  had  disap- 
peared, and  through  another  entrance 
found  their  way  to  the  dining-room, 
where  they  seated  themselves,  uie  first 
choice  of  all  the  dishes  being  given 
them,  our  turn  coming  when  they  were 
served.  A  rich  soup  with  forcemeat 
balls  came  first,  and  then  innumerable 
made  dishes,  with  no  vegetable  but  pota- 
toes. An  equal  variety  of  puddings  and 
cake  followed,  but  no  pastry,  various 
wines  coming  at  intervals,  toasts  with 
each  kind,  and  after  each  everybody  bow- 
ing to  everybody.  Coffee  ended  the 
meal,  which  certainly  testified  to  the 
ability  of  the  stone  ranges  to  do  their 
work,  and  we  separated  at  last  with  the 
usual  form,  ''Tak  far  Idag,''—' 'Ths.nks 
for  the  day." 

At  the  next  dinner  party  more  modem 
methods  prevailed,  and  the  guests  were 
seated  together.  On  this  occasion  the 
cooking  seemed  of  the  best  German 
order,  and  the  courses  had  the  same 
general  arrangement.  The  amount  eaten, 
not  only  at  dinner  but  in  the  numerous 
supplementary  meals  of  the  day,  is  a 
source  of  amazement,  but  it  appears  to 
be  taken  for  granted  that  one  must  eat 
heavily  at  least  five  times  a  day  to  pre- 
serve health  at  all.  In  the  days  of  the 
Vikings  this  might  have  been  in  order, 
but  their  descendants  have  no  such  pull 
on  vitality,  and  Norway  knows  all  the 
diseases  bom  of  over- feeding.    A  heavy 


dinner  ended  at  nine  o'clock,  but  at  mid- 
night a  supper  as  heavy  was  served,  and 
here  we  faced  for  the  first  time  the  cere- 
mony known  as  bret.  Bret  is  the  Nor- 
wegian word  for  tray.  Enter  then  three 
trays,  borne  by  stalwart  men-servants 
in  livery.  On  the  first  repose  multitudes 
of  little  cakes  of  many  sorts,  and  some 
big  ones.  On  the  second  are  glass  dishes 
filled  with  preserved  raspberries,  cur- 
rants, cherries,  etc.  The  third  tray 
lingers.     Its  time  is  not  yet. 

Etiquette  demands  that  the  guest  rise. 
We  rise  each  in  turn  and  face  the  second 
tray.  On  it  stand  two  glasses,  one  filled 
with  spoons,  the  other  with  clean,  hot 
water.  From  the  first  tray  a  cake  is 
taken,  from  the  second  a  spoon,  which 
is  inserted  in  the  nearest  dish  of  jam, 
the  result  being  carried  to  the  mouth; 
This  is  not  the  end.  The  same  spoon 
must  be  inserted  in  the  next  plate  and  so 
the  list  is  gone  through,  etiquette  com- 
pelling the  tasting  of  each.  All  watch 
the  operation,  and  it  must  be  gone 
through  with  quietly,  slowly,  and  with 
great  apparent  enjoyment,  else  the  host- 
ess is  distressed.  When  the  ceremony 
ends,  the  spoon  is  put  in  the  glass  of 
water,  the  next  guest  rises  for  his  turn, 
and  the  third  tray  draws  near,  holding  a 
glass  of  mead — the  mead  the  Vikings 
drank. 

In  time  as  hret  progresses,  all  the 
spoons  are  in  the  water,  more  and  more 
turbid  with  each  one.  And  then  the 
process  is  reversed,  and  the  partakers  of 
hret  must  choose  their  spoon  from  the 
glass  of  water,  and  replace  it  in  the 
empty  one. 

This  is  not  supper.  It  is  only  bret. 
Supper  comes  later,  and  is  as  heavy  as 
tiie  dinner.  When  the  cook  sleeps  be- 
comes the  question,  and  later  we  are  told 
that  many  work  eighteen  hours  a  day, 
and  that  there  is  great  discussion  among 
the  advanced  women  as  to  the  justice  of 
this.  In  the  mean  time  the  kitchen  is  an 
organized  oppression  and  even  the  doc- 
tors, heavy  feeders  like  the  rest,  are  be- 
ginning to  recognize  the  danger  of  this 
continuous  heavy  feeding  and  urging  the 
adoption  of  a  lighter  regimen. 
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BORN   AT  ANTWERP,  1599;  DIED  IN  LONDON.  1641 
BY  JAMES  WILLIAM  PATTISON 

CLASS  LECTURER  ON  THE  COLLECTIONS  OF  THE  ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO 


VAN  DYCK  was  a  Fleming,  whose 
pictures  are  not  largely  i'oand  in 
Belgium,  his  native  land,  but  are 
most  abundant  in  England  and 
very  common  in  Italy.  Spain  has  many, 
and  so  has  Germany.  At  Wilton  House, 
England,  twenty-five  examples  are  to  be 
seen.  Windsor  Castle,  a  royal  residence, 
and  Blenheim,  the  seat  of  the  Marlbor- 
oughs,  are  rich  with  Van  Dycks,  as  are 
all  English  manor  houses  in  greater  or 
less  degree. 

On  the  contrary,  I  can  find  only 
seven  examples  in  Antwerp,  his  birth- 
place, and  a  city  which  glories  in  the 
showing  of  Rubens  and  other  Nether- 
lands masters;  two  of  these,  '*The  De- 
scent from  the  Cross"  and  *'The  Dead 
Christ,"  in  the  museum,  are  justly 
celebrated.  Brussels  has  several  reli- 
gious or  historical  works;  Mechlin,  the 
** Crucifixion,"  counted  best  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  At  Ghent  there  is  a 
limited  representation. 

As  Van  Dyck  enjoyed  the  homage  of 
all  Italy  for  a  period  of  years  in  his 
mature  youth,  the  churches  and  palaces 
of  that  land,  the  mother  of  European 
art,  are  abundantly  furnished  with  the 
works  of  this  son  of  the  North. 

To  Spain  he  never  journeyed,  but  he 
was  a  Spanish  subject.  The  grandees  of 
the  governing  country  secured  much 
good  paint  from  his  easel.  Wherever 
there  are  people  of  wealth  and  museums 
which  they  favor,  the  master  works  of 
Van  Dyck  have  found  their  way  and  are 
still  sought  after. 

Only  in  his  native  country,  and  at  the 
hands  of  his  fellows,  do  we  find  him  the 
victim  of  annoyance  in  some  small  ways, 
or  lack  of  admiration.  Elsewhere  he 
was  a  *'king  who  could  do  no  wrong." 

The  sturdy  and  pugnacious  puritan- 
ism  of  Holland  threw  out  the  foreigners, 
and  courtiers  fled  the  cold  comfort  of 


her  raw  winds  and  frosty  protestantism, 
but  Flanders  was  Catholic  and  took  more 
kindly  to  clericals.  Philip  II.  (at  the 
abdication  of  his  great  father,  Charles 
V.  of  Austria)  became  exclusive  ruler  of 
Spain,  and  Flanders  became  a  Spanish 
province.  The  people  did  not  worry 
seriously  during  his  reign  or  that  of  his 
successor,  Philip  IH.,  who  came  to  the 
throne  in  1598,  one  year  before  Van  Dyck 
was  born .  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose 
to  remember  that  a  semi-royal  court  ex- 
isted in  Flanders,  a  Spanish  court ;  also 
that  the  Romish  clergy  ruled  the  people 
as  much  as  the  nobles  did.  With  pal- 
aces and  conventual  establishments  went 
mural  decorations  of  large  dimensions, 
historical  sometimes,  religious  more  fre- 
quently. Also,  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  what  may  be  called  govern- 
mental patronage  of  art  at  the  hands  of 
one  or  the  other  of  these  ruling  powers. 
Thus  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
Netherlands  produced,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  an  art  showing  similar- 
ity— as  the  blood  was  so  nearly  the 
same— but  of  widely  different  develop- 
ment. Rubens  and  Van  Dyck  (master 
and  pupil)  were  courtly  gentlemen  like 
Velazquez,  the  Spaniard.  The  Dutch 
painters  were,  all  of  them,  sturdy  boors 
by  comparison.  Magnificent  as  it  is, 
Dutch  art,  both  in  subject  and  treat- 
ment, is  uncourtly — art  of  the  greatest 
nobility,  but  not  made  for  nobles ;  sin- 
cere and  direct,  great  in  the  sight  of  the 
god  of  art,  but  not  made  for  temples  built 
by  an  artificial  civilization.  The  Hol- 
lander had  no  mind  to  decorate  palaces, 
and  kept  no  monasteries ;  this  religious 
art  but  mildly  hints  at  pictorial  Chris- 
tianity, and  his  guild  halls  or  city  build- 
ings, his  burghers  and  militia  officers,  not 
his  gloomy  palaces  or  his  bread-and-but- 
ter princes  gave  their  character  to  the 
art.     Dutch  art  was,  and  always  will  be, 
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domestic;  the  art  of  the  free  burghers, 
and  so  it  is  good  to  have  it. 

Rubens  and  Van  Dyck  took  the  cour- 
tiers' pace,  and  maintained  it  as  if  bom 
to  the  purple,  as  indeed  they  very  nearly 
were,  and  found  their  opportunity  in 
Flanders. 

Hogarth  was  bom  to  England  a  cen- 
tury later  than  Van  Dyck's  artistic  rule 
in  that  land,  and  previous  to  Hogarth 
the  native  art  was  almost  a  blank.  Eng- 
land was  an  importer  of  art  and  artists 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Her  art 
factory  was  not  yet  started;  her  agricul- 
ture grew  nothing  better  than  poets. 

In  1600,  France  saw  Claude  Lorain,  a 
baby  one  year  younger  than  Van  Dyck, 
but  he  wandered  to  Italy,  and  liked  it 
well  enough  to  stay  there  always.  Pous- 
sin's  birth  and  history  are  nearly  the 
same.  France  cultivated  more  great 
architects  than  painters  during  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Spain  was,  like  the  Netherlands,  in 
this  century  very  alert.  Her  great 
artists  were  not  very  numerous,  but  held 
the  topmost  rank,  and  among  them  was 
the  mighty  Velazquez,  bom  with  Van 
Dyck  in  1599 — strange  coincidence ! 

Velazquez,  Titian,  Rubens,  and  Van 
Dyck  are  the  greatest  painters,  in  cer- 
tain lines,  that  the  world  has  known,  and 
the  first  name  on  the  list  is  placed  there 
with  intention.  Their  styles  were  suffi- 
ciently similar,  also,  to  admit  of  this 
grouping.  The  sentimental  Raphael,  the 
powerful  Michel  Angelo,  and  rugged 
Rembrandt  were  great  in  a  different 
way,  but  no  more  wonderful  than  these. 
To  place  Rubens  before  Van  Dyck  is  like 
giving  GaBsar  a  higher  position  than 
Napoleon  because  Sie  latter  was  the 
pupil  of  the  Roman. 

In  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck  we  find  the 
first  European  painters  who  broke  the 
spell  of  Italy.  Young  artists  began  to 
study  in  Antwerp  rather  than  in  Rome, 
because  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck  were 
alive  and  Raphael's  following  dead,  or 
at  least  anaemic.  The  great  art  of  Italy 
was  a  thing  of  history  when  these  artists 
were  born;  a  history  to  which  Guido 
Reni  and  Carlo  Dolci  added  nothing. 


Here  is  a  list  of  contemporaries,  for 
the  use  of  cut-and-dried  students,  all 
bom  close  to  the  year  1600:  Guido, 
Domenichino,  Dolci,  Salvator  Rosa, 
Poussin,  Claude,  Velazquez,  Murillo, 
Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Hals,  Rembrandt, 
Cuyp,  Gerard  Douw,  and  soon  after 
Jan  Steen.  Tenders  the  younger,  claims 
a  place  here,  but  to  load  heavier  might 
stop  the  procession. 

Popular  opinion  blunders  about  rich 
men's  sons.  Van  Dyck  did  not  eat  sau- 
sage and  sourkraut  unless  he  wanted  to. 
A  goodly  number  of  artists  have  made 
their  way  to  the  top  in  spite  of  silver 
spoons  and  gold  buckles.  No  doubt  his 
father  was  a  frugal  man,  like  all  bom  in 
Holland,  but  he  sold  cloth  for  much 
profit,  and  kept  the  banker  as  busy 
counting  his  cash  as  any  other  merchant 
in  Antwerp. 

The  trifling  circumstance  that  the 
father  came  from  Bois-le-Duc,  Holland, 
and  that  our  hero  had  Dutch  blood  in 
his  veins,  is  of  interest;  also,  let  us  re- 
member that  the  Flemings  were  com- 
posed from  two  races,  pure  Netherland- 
ers  and  Walloons ;  the  latter,  half  Celtic 
in  blood,  being  the  more  aristocratic. 
There  may  have  been  no  Celtic  blood  in 
the  artist,  however.  His  father  had 
been  a  glass-painter  in  Holland,  and  his 
mother  made  fame  for  herself  by  design- 
ing original  patterns  for  the  needle-work 
she  loved — a  sufficiently  remarkable  mat- 
ter for  that  period  of  conventionalities 
in  embroidery. 

It  may  have  been  ''dirty  weather"  on 
the  22d  of  March,  1599,  but  the  boy  was 
bom  in  a  very  comfortable,  not  to  say 
elegant,  home,  where  his  mother  could 
cultivate  her  own  taste  and  his,  and  did 
it  faithfully  and  lovingly.  Betimes  the 
stripling  was  put  in  an  art  school  and  set 
to  drawing  from  the  nude,  because  plas- 
ter casts  £om  the  antique  had  not  as  yet 
come  from  Rome. 

When,  at  sixteen,  he  was  placed  with 
Rubens  (twenty-two  years  his  elder)  he 
was  already  good  enough  at  his  work  to 
make  replicas  of  the  master's  paintings, 
then  much  in  demand.  Rubens  had  just 
returned  from  Italy  and  was  at  the  top. 
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That  pretty  anecdote  about  the  care- 
less students  going  into  the  master's 
sanctum  and  smearing  one  of  his  freshly 
painted  pictures  while  scuffling,  and  then 
coaxing  the  best  painter  among  them  to 
mend  the  injury,  may  or  may  not  have 
been  true.  Studio  anecdotes  have  a 
musty  flavor.  This  one  may  have  come 
down  from  the  Egyptians.  However, 
Van  Dyck  was  the  only  student  who 
dared  try  to  fool  the  master,  and  prob- 
ably never  did  more  than  excite  Rubens's 
admiration  for  his  boyish  cleverness  and 
reckless  impudence. 

In  about  three  years  Van  Dyck  stood 
alone,  undertaking  a  commission  to  paint 
*'The  Bearing  of  the  Cross''  for  the 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Luke.  This  picture 
looks  very  like  Rubens's  work,  but  is  bet- 
ter drawn.  Dashing  painters  and  glo- 
rious colorists  are  seldom  fine  draughts- 
men ;  they  sweep  their  brushes  about  too 
swiftly.  Titian  was  a  rich  colorist,  not 
a  resplendent  one  like  Rubens.  His 
drawing  is  firm,  though  Michel  Angelo 
could  draw  better,  and  paint  dryer  too. 

Van  Dyck  painted  portraits  when 
young,  as  all  men  of  tJiis  period  did. 
There  is  an  entry  in  the  registry  of  the 
exchequer  of  England,  in  1620,  to  the 
effect  that  one  hundred  pounds  was  set 
apart  as  * 'recompense  for  special  service 
rendered  to  his  Majesty"  by  Anthony 
Van  Dyck ;  also  a  passport  was  issued  to 
him  on  February  28th  of  that  year. 
What  may  have  been  this  ^'special  ser- 
vice''! 

The  next  year  Rubens  called  him  to 
help  paint  the  endless  Marie  de  MMicis 
series,  now  in  the  Louvre.  The  young 
man's  refusal  makes  us  sorry  when  we 
see  the  work  of  those  daubers  who  con- 
sented to  do  the  helping.  So  off  he 
went  to  Italy,  and  took  with  him  two  very 
good  things :  Rubens' s  blessing,  and  one 
of  his  best  saddle-horses  to  help  along 
the  journey.  The  animal  did  not  get 
very  tired,  because,  in  a  near  by  Flemish 
village,  the  young  artist's  heart  got  tied 
up  by  a  pretty  girl  named  Anna  von 
Ophem.  In  the  two  fine  paintings  exe- 
cuted in  the  village  church  at  the  young 
woman's  request,  the  horse  figured  as 


model.  Pilgrims  still  visit  that  village, 
and  fill  the  poor-box  as  they  admire  the 
pictures. 

When  Van  Dyck  finally  got  to  Venice, 
the  great  Titian  was  already  more  than 
sixty  years  in  his  grave,  but  his  work 
was  fresh  enough,  as  was  that  of  Vero- 
nese and  Giorgione,  done  more  recently. 
Here  he  painted  portraits  and  saints  in 
abundance,  and  lived  with  lords  and 
nobles,  his  like  in  culture  and  admirers 
in  art.  At  Genoa  the  story  repeats  itself, 
and  in  Rome  the  glorification  of  the 
painter  and  the  painter's  glorification  of 
the  churches  went  on  industriously. 

Van  Dyck  loved  pleasure,  but  not  de- 
bauchery; the  gaiety  of  festivals,  but 
not  the  uproar  of  the  tavern;  adored 
women,  but  only  those  in  satin  and  lace 
with  silken  manners.  This  got  him  into 
trouble  with  his  roystering  fellow-coun- 
trymen, who  thought  him  too  proud. 
They  made  his  life  miserable  with  mean 
intrigue,  so  much  so  that  the  greater  man 
left  Rome  for  Florence.  There  he  be- 
came more  diplomatic  and  made  friends 
with  his  countrymen,  inviting  them  to 
share  his  honors  and  collaborate  in  his 
painting.  His  journey  extended  even  to 
Palermo,  the  whole  period  covering  five 
years.  His  life  almost  seems  to  <Uvide 
itself  into  two  periods— five  years  in 
Italy  and  ten  years  in  England — from 
which  circumstence  the  location  of  his 
pictures  may  be  guessed.  The  six  years 
spent  in  Flanders,  before  going  finally  to 
England,  do  not  seem  to  have  counted 
for  as  much  as  either  of  these  periods, 
though  he  was  by  no  means  idle. 

A  royal  order,  issued  by  Charles  I.  of 
England,  May  21, 1632,  provides  for  the 
keeping  of  Van  Dyck,  and  his  sister 
and  servants,  to  continue  during  his 
sojourn  in  England.  Charles  found  the 
painter's  personality  as  much  of  a  court 
ornament  as  his  pictures  were.  The 
royal  diary  contains  the  entry :  **Talked 
with  Inigo  Jones  about  a  house  for  Van 
Dyck" ;  which  recalls  the  fact  that  this 
great  architect  was  another  of  the  paint- 
er's contemporaries. 

Van  Dyck's  first  work  was  the  large 
family  portrait  at  Windsor,  in  which 
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the  qneen  is  pictured  holding  the  baby 
princess  Mary  in  her  lap,  the  king,  prince 
of  Wales,  and  others  making  np  the 
gronp.  In  his  many  pictures  of  Charles 
he  paints  the  royal  patron,  grave  and 
melancholy;  his  large  eyes  fixed  and 
soft;  a  man  of  languor  rather  than 
power;  lacking  in  all  greatness  but  the 
immensity  of  his  arist^ratic  bearing. 

In  three  months  the  artist  was  made 
a  cavalier,  and  wrote  **Sir"  before 
his  name,  wore  a  gold  chain  and  the 
royal  portrait  set  in  diamonds,  and  en- 
joyed an  annuity  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
ten  times  more  than  the  stipend  of  any 
other  painter  favorite. 

Every  one  desired  a  portrait  from  his 
hand.  The  noble  ladies  furnished  splen- 
did material  for  picture-making,  with 
their  fine  clothes  and  ruddy  cheeks,  and 
to  these  Van  Dyck  gave  all  their  nobility 
and  proud  bearing.  The  slender  hands, 
polished  like  ivory,  and  the  long  noses, 
with  arched  nostrils,  may  or  may  not 
have  been  true  to  life;  no  photographs 
perpetuated  vulgarities  in  those  days. 
Those  expressions,  haughty  and  tender, 
may  or  may  not  have  grown  on  the  end 
of  Van  Dyck's  brush. 

The  young  painter  fell  as  many  as 
several  times  deeply  in  love.  When  at 
last  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  noble 
house,  a  lady  brought  up  at  court,  one 
of  his  earlier  loves  swore  that  she  would 
cut  off  his  right  hand.  But  he  kept  his 
hand,  and  fairly  well  his  head,  which 
was  more  than  his  royal  patron  could 
boast  of.  The  painter  lived  to  see  the 
king  driven  into  retreat  by  the  Round- 
heads. 

Weary,  overworked,  overfeted,  and 
unhappily  married,  a  journey  to  France 
to  seek  a  commission  similar  to  the  one 
executed  by  Rubens  was  undertaken, 
but  resulted  in  failure,  because  Poussin 
had  been  recalled  from  Italy  by  the  king 
of  France.  But,  by  the  way,  Poussin 
weakened  when  he  was  tormented  by 
jealous  little  stay-at-home  painters,  and 
fied  back  to  the  sunny,  artistic  atmos- 
phere of  Italy,  leaving  the  commission  to 
oblivion. 

The  old  life  was  recommenced  in  Lon- 


don .  Abandoning  himself  to  generosity 
as  he  did  to  love,  he  spilled  his  money 
in  giving  splendid  feasts  and  sumptuous 
presents;  he  delved  in  alchemy  when  he 
should  have  been  in  bed;  he  went  to 
pieces  physically. 

At  Blackfriars,  on  the  9th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1G41,  after  almost  exactly  ten  years 
of  filling  aristocratic  houses  with  rare 
art  works,  he  died,  and  duly  received 
a  stately  burial. 

**An  honored  place  with  costly  marble 
dresf  was  none  too  good  for  this  man — 
one  of  the  finest  artists  the  world  has 
ever  known.  Not  a  rich  colorist  like 
Titian,  his  work  was  more  elegant. 
Less  versatile  and  less  powerful  than 
Velazquez,  he  was  his  equal  in  refine- 
ment and  artistic  feeling.  A  pupil  of 
Rubens,  he  made  a  style  that  Rubens 
never  could  have  created.  It  is  the  mag- 
nificent reserve  of  his  pictures,  the  state- 
liness  of  his  aristocrats,  without  any 
undue  display  of  their  exuberant  finery, 
that  mark  his  portraits.  In  no  case  did 
he  emulate  the  powerful  brush-stroke  of 
Velazquez;  but  he  painted  beautiful 
flesh,  so  that  we  cannot  escape  from  his 
pictures  when  they  meet  us  in  any  public 
gallery,  surrounaed  by  multitudes  of 
other  fine  works,  quiet  as  they  are. 

Perhaps  no  one  has  excelled  him  in 
rendering  childlike  expression.  In  this 
he  was  a  tender  realist;  in  adult  faces 
an  idealist.  Artistic  reserve,  concealed 
skill  in  technique,  are  his  claims  to 
superiority  as  a  painter. 

The  example  in  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  ^'Portrait  of  Princess  Helena 
de  Sievere,''  is  from  the  celebrated 
Demidoff  collection.  The  picture  shows 
us  (two-thirds  length  standing  figure) 
a  slender-faced  woman,  comely  but  not 
handsome,  her  hair  severely  dressed 
and  turned  up  in  front;  a  wide  kerchief 
of  open  lace  covering  the  bosom  and 
shoulders;  all  the  rest  of  the  picture 
in  low-toned  gray,  which  envelops  the 
black  silk  dress.  The  delicate  hands 
are  joined  simply  in  front.  It  is  all  so 
quiet,  so  lacking  in  flourish  or  vulgar- 
ity! The  picture  was  engraved  by  the 
distinguished  Visscher. 
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IT  was  quite  impossible  to  exhaust 
the  resources  of  the  Cambridge  Old 
Curiosity  Shop  in  the  single  article 
which  appeared  in  the  June  num- 
ber,  and  I  kept  the  collection  of  metal 
curiosities  for  the  second  trip  to  this 
strange  and  fascinating  bit  of  the  Old 
World. 

The  pewter  was  the  first  to  attract 
me,  and  it  is  in  some  respects  the  crudest 
and  most  honest.  In  handling  it,  one 
seems  to  come  in  contact  with  the  real  life 
of  the  people.  Particularly  is  it  closely 
associated  with  the  Puritans,  and  it  calls 
up  visions  of  colonial  tables  and  great 
fireplaces  where  the  back  logs  were  seven 
feet  long.  I  wandered  through  the  little 
shop  collecting  specimens  of  this  soft, 
old  metal,  and  arranged  them  for  the 
camera.  Their  character  and  condition 
were  eloquent  evidence  of  antiquity,  but 
it    was    difficult  to  secure 
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of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  That  at  the  right  is  a  victim  of 
hard  usage,  being  much  scratched  and 
dented.  Between  these  two  platters  is 
an  old  water-cooler,  quite  different  in 
design  from  most  of  the  pewter  one 
finds.  Next  to  it  is  a  two-wick,  sperm- 
oil  lamp,  which  was  a  useful  addition 
to  the  simple  housekeeping  of  our  an- 
cestors. In  the  center  of  the  large 
platter  is  a  very  old  French  lamp  from 
Marseilles,  heavy  and  cumbersome,  and 
looking  more  like  a  samovar  than  any- 
thing else.  The  next  three  specimens 
are  sperm-oil  lamps,  one  of  them  hav- 
ing two  wick  openings  and  another 
three.  The  third  is  quite  unusual  and 
looks  like  a  lighthouse  lamp.  It  carries 
two  thick  pieces  of  glass,  which  are 
used  as  reflectors  on  either  side  of  the 
burner. 
The  coffee-pot  and  tea-pot  are  both 
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work  which  each  piece  was  to  do.  There 
is  a  coziness  about  the  fat  little  tea-pot 
which  might  easily  carry  one  back  to 
Cranford  and  its  prim,  little  ladies,  or 
to  the  dish  of  tea  which  was  the  mark 
of  our  early  American  hospitality. 

At  the  front  of  the  table  are  four  curi- 
ous and  interesting  pieces.  The  one  at 
the  left  is  an  old  milk-bowl,  and  beside 
it  stands  a  sugar-bowl,  which  suggests 
sugar,  and  nothing  else.  No  one  could 
ever  wonder  what  it  was  made  for,  and 
this  is  a  virtue  which  some  of  our  later 
designs  do  not  possess.  The  next  speci- 
men is  an  old  bed- warmer  with  a  curved 
handle  and  big  dents  which  are  evident 


away  in  corners  and  cabinets  I  found  a 
number  of  pieces  which  would  lend  them- 
selves to  an  interesting  group.  One  was 
a  samovar  without  its  chimney,  rather 
battered,  but  very  noble  and  generous  in 
shape.  On  either  side  of  this  are  two  old 
lamps,  one  with  a  globe  bearing  a  flower- 
and-leaf  design,  the  other  with  a  curious 
old  globe  which  was  characteristic  of  the 
colonies.  It  has  been  revived  of  late  by 
the  dealers  in  antiquities,  and  one  finds 
such  lamps  as  these  in  many  modem 
houses.  Certainly  there  is  a  grace  of 
line  in  the  simple  design.  This  lamp 
has  a  half-stem  of  blue  china,  and  like 
the  other  it  stands  on  a  base  of  white 


THE  PEWTER  COLLECTION 


even  in  the  photograph,  and  show  that 
it  was  not  used  merely  for  ornament. 
There  were  times  when  the  snow  was 
deep  out  of  doors,  and  even  feather  beds 
and  woven  comforters  were  not  enough 
to  keep  out  the  cold.  The  last  article  in 
this  collection  is  a  porringer  with  its 
characteristic  and  lovely  handle.  Nothing 
could  be  better  than  such  a  bowl  as  this, 
and  of  late  the  manufacturers  have  been 
clever  enough  to  adopt  this  shape  for 
more  costly  articles  in  silver.  Yet,  as  a 
present  for  a  baby,  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  anything  more  delightful  than  one 
of  these  old  pewter  porringers,  which  can 
still  endure  many  years  of  wear. 

My  search  through  the  shop  for  brass 
was  not  so  simple  a  matter  as  the  hunts 
for  other  treasures  have  been,  but  tucked 


marble.  It  is  of  gorgeous  and  ornate 
construction. 

The  tall  candlesticks  are  of  empire 
design,  and  probably  wandered  over  here 
from  France.  They  are  more  ornate  than 
the  English  and  American  candlesticks, 
but  the  decoration  is  good,  and  not  un- 
suitable. The  collection  contains  also 
two  sperm-oil  lamps  and  several  candle- 
sticks of  more  or  less  familiar  design. 
Some  of  these  are  so  heavy  as  to  be 
rather  cumbersome,  but  the  one  in  front 
of  the  samovar  has  an  exquisite  grace 
and  delicacy  of  outline.  The  bedroom 
candlestick,  with  its  extinguisher,  is 
useful  and  ornamental,  and  the  heavy 
standard  of  the  candlestick  on  the  right 
gives  it  a  special  value  to  collectors. 

Some  specimens  of  Sheffield  plate  in 
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the  little  shop  came  out  very  well  in  the 
camera.  The  tea-set  is  admirable  in  de- 
sign,  and  nothing  could  be  lovelier  for 
the  purpose  than  this  coffee-pot  and 
creamer.  The  set  is  over  one  hundred 
years  old,  but  it  seems  absolutely 
new,  except  that  this  factory  does 
not  turn  out  things  as  good  in  these 
degenerate  days.  The  cake-dish  is  a 
separate  piece  and  much  more  elaborate 
in  design,  but  its  ornamentation  has 
great  beauty.  It  seems  quite  enough 
in  itself  to  form  a  decoration  for  the 
center  of  the  table.  With  a  few  bunches 
of  purple  grapes  it  would  enrich  and 
glorify  the  most  elaborate  dinner.  This, 
too,  is  over  one  hundred  years  old. 


In  wandering  through  the  shop  I  had 
noticed  some  curious  articles  which  re- 
fused to  be  brought  into  any  special 
category,  and  these  make  the  last  photo- 
graph of  the  series.  A  brass  warming- 
pan  is  one  of  them,  and  it  rests  upon  a 
copper  water-pot — a  stunning  thing  in 
shape  and  color.  Near  it  is  an  old 
leather  fire-bucket,  which  could  tell 
many  tales  of  adventure.  Perhaps  the 
Paul  Revere  lantern  might  tell  more,  as 
it  must  have  seen  many  a  night  of  ex- 
citement. I  wonder  how  it  feels  after,  a 
life  spent  in  assisting  in  prayer-meetings 
one  evening,  at  card-parties  the  next,  at 
the  rescue  of  a  child  or  a  stray  cow  on 
another,  to  settle  down  to  the  inaction  of 
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an  old  curiosity  shop.  It  must  be  weary 
business  waiting  for  something  to  turn 
up,  or  for  the  smile  of  some  appreciative 
friend. 

There  is  a  pair  of  hand-painted  bel- 
lows near  the  warming-pan,  and  at  the 
side  an  old  tin  candle- mold,  which  is 
curious  and  reveals  most  eloquently 
some  of  the  methods  of  our  patient 
grandmothers.  Beside  it  the  Paul 
Revere  lantern  opens  its  door  wide, 
and  at  the  extreme  left  is  a  copper 
water-kettle,  which  is  invaluable  to  the 
discriminating  housewife  of  to-day.  A 
pewter  two-handled  mug  has  a  bewitch- 
ing grace,  and  a  battered  candlestick,  a 
small  copper  tea-kettle,  and  a  sperm- 
oil  lantern  make  up  the  collection. 


It  is  one  that  is  redolent  of  other  days ; 
but  when  one  can  come  upon  these 
ancient  relics  in  a  modem  street  it  is  not 
altogether  unpleasant  to  be  reminded. 
One  might  not  like  to  go  back  to  the 
time  when  these  things  were  necessities, 
and  even  luxuries,  but  it  is  pleasant  to 
make  them  the  graceful  superfluities  of 
to-day.  I  wonder  whether  the  Puritan 
housewives  understood  their  grace  as 
well  as  we  do.  Theirs  was  a  more  in- 
stinctive appreciation,  perhaps,  less  cul- 
tivated and  artificial,  but  none  the  less 
genuine.  Nevertheless  it  would  surprise 
Siem  a  bit  to  wander  through  this  fas- 
cinating shop  and  see  their  every-day 
china  and  glass  valued  as  ornaments,  and 
rare  ones  at  that. 


THE  care  and  attention  paid  to  the 
furnishing  and  decoration  of  a 
house  are  infinitely  worth  while 
when  the  comfort  of  its  regular 
occupants  alone  is  concerned.  The 
arrangements  for  guests,  however,  give 
the  key  to  the  whole  household  manage- 
ment. It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  woman 
is  really  known  until  she  is  seen  in  her 
own  home,  and  her  guest-room  in  par- 
ticular may  be  taken  to  show  her  charac- 
ter and  ability.  It  calls  all  her  good 
taste  and  housewifely  skill  into  play. 

The  guest-room  here  pictured  is  in  the 
house  of  an  architect,  Stephen  C.  Earle, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  a  cottage  of 
no  architectural  pretensions,  built  some 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago. 

The  window  shown  faces  the  north, 
and  the  room  has  been  brought  into  sym- 


metry by  the  addition  of  a  wide  dormer 
with  an  ample  window-seat  on  the  west, 
and  by  building  some  closets,  flanking 
it  and  cutting  off  the  sloping  ceiling. 

The  walls  have  a  paper,  flgured  with 
apple  blossoms  on  a  greenish  gray 
ground,  and  the  paint  is  of  a  tint  har- 
monizing with  it. 

The  furniture  is  good  old  colonial 
work  from  various  sources,  the  carved, 
high-posted,  mahogany  bedstead  being 
from  an  old  house  on  Long  Island.  The 
dainty  inlaid  mahogany  wash-stand,  the 
chair  and  work-table,  in  the  same  pic- 
ture, and  the  bureau  and  the  chair  beside 
it,  are  from  old  houses  in  eastern  Massa- 
chusetts. The  mirror  upon  the  bureau 
and  the  chair  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  are 
pieces  that  have  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  family  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
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OTHER-  PEOPLE'S  VIEWS 

It  is  oat  of  the  question  for  the  average  reader  to  subscribe  for  all  of  the  magazines  which  contain  articles 
on  House  Beautiful  subjects.  The  editor  proposes,  therefore,  to  print,  from  time  to  time,  such  extracts  as  may 
be  interesting  and  helpful.  The  department  will  not  aim  to  cover  the  whole  field,  but  to  give  suggestions 
and  notes  from  papers  inaccessible  to  most  readers. 


Ohinmey  Fires 

In  accounts  of  chimney  fires  it  is  common  to 
read  that  the  fire  was  extinguished  by  throw- 
ing salt  down  the  chimney.  Salt  is  used  be- 
cause there  is  liberated  from  it,  when  it  comes 
into  contact  with  the  fire,  a  gas  that,  within  an 
enclosed  space  like  a  chimney,  is  very  effective 
in  extinguishing  fire.  The  primary  purpose  in 
Uirowing  salt  or  anything  else  down  a  burning 
chimney  is  to  dislodge  the  burning  soot,  chim- 
ney fires  being  cauMd  by  the  ignition  of  the 
soot  clinging  to  the  inside  of  the  chimney.  Salt 
is  used  for  this  purpose,  not  alone  because  of  its 
peculiar  effectiveness,  but  also  because  it  is 
something  available  for  the  purpose  that  can 
commonly  be  found  at  hand  m  a  house.  It  is 
thrown  down  the  chimney  in  sueh  a  manner 
that  it  will  rattle  down  the  sides,  and  by  its 
weight  knock  down  the  soot  and  sparks  cling- 
ing to  the  chimney's  sides. 

A  bucket  of  sand  has  been  put  to  the  same 
use  with  good  effect;  and  sometimes  a  scuttle 
of  coal  has  been  poured  down  the  chimney,  the 
coal  bounding  about  from  side  to  side  as  it 
dropped,  and  so  doing  its  work  effectively. 
Sometimes  a  brick  is  token  from  the  chimney 
itself,  and,  tied  to  a  clothes-line,  is  hauled  up 
and  down  the  chimney  with  the  same  result. 
At  the  hearth  below,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chimney,  wherever  the  sparks  or  soot  may  fall, 
there  is  stationed  a  man  with  a  pail  of  water 
to  put  out  whatever  fire  may  drop.  Water  is 
is  not  played  on  a  chimney  fire  from  a  hose, 
because  it  is  not  necessary,  and  the  water  would 
do  more  damage  than  the  fire. 

The  damage  caused  by  a  tire  in  a  chimney, 
when  it  is  confined  there,  is  nothing  or  next  to 
nothing.  Left  alone,  however,  a  chimney  fire 
might  work  its  way  into  a  building  and  so 
prove  destructive,  and,  therefore,  slight  as  they 
may  be  in  themselves,  or  as  they  might  be  in 
their  consequences,  chimney  fires  are  always 
put  out,  and  commonly  in  the  manner  described. 

The  occupant  of  the  premises  upon  which  a 
chimney  fire  occurs  is  liable  under  a  law  of 
New  York  State  to  a  fine  of  $5,  which,  however, 
is  not  always  imposed.  The  small  size  of  the 
present  day  chimney  makes  it  more  difficult  to 
clean;  it  is  impracticable  for  the  sweep  to  go 
down  it  in  the  old  way;  but  the  use  of  an- 
thracite coal  makes  the  necessity  for  cleaning 
it  occur  less  often,  and  chimney  fires  are  of 
less  frequent  occurrence,  and  they  seldom  do 
much  damage  now;  but  in  the  old  days  of 
shingled  roofs,  and  structures  otherwise  more 
inflammable    than    now^   and   with    such   fires 


more  frequent,  chimney  fires  often  caused  se- 
rious damage,  and  laws  imposing  fines  were 
enacted  as  an  incentive  to  keeping  the  chimneys 
clean. 


Tallow  Dips  in  Mexico 

Electric  lights  are  coming  into  more  general 
use  all  the  time  in  the  City  of  Mexico  as  the 
various  companies  add  to  the  capacities  of  their 
plants.  Three  companies  are  now  furnishing 
electric  light  and  power.  An  American  com- 
pany is  preparing  to  erect  a  modem  gas  plant. 
Several  gasoline  lamp  companies  are  operating 
in  the  republic  through  local  agents.  Candles, 
however^  remain  in  very  general  use  among  all 
classes.  Petroleum  costs  from  60  to  70  cents 
a  gallon,  while  tallow  candles  of  local  manu- 
facture can  be  purchased  as  low  as  1  cent  each, 
this  price  naturally  for  a  small  taper. 

Mexican  workmen  can  get  along  with  less 
light,  apparently,  than  any  other  class.  In 
some  of  the  old-fashioned  offices  of  important 
commercial  houses  no  other  light  than  tallow 
dips  is  ever  known.  A  bookkeeper  may  be  seen 
making  his  entries  in  a  great  ledger  with  the 
light  of  a  single  candle,  and  the  wealthy  pro- 
prietor may  be  found  bending  over  his  big 
mahogany  desk  flanked  by  two  tall  and  stately 
candelabra.  A  Mexican  printer  can  work  with 
a  candle  stuck  carelessly  into  one  of  his  boxes, 
and  two  tailors  in  the  small  shops  can  be  seen 
sharing  the  rays  of  a  single  dip. 

The  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  better  light- 
ing apparatus  in  Mexico  will  be  great  when  it 
can  be  provided  cheaply  and  of  simple  construc- 
tion. The  great  difficulty  experienced  with 
most  of  the  gasoline  lights  that  are  on  the 
market  there  is  that  they  require  careful  atten- 
tion, and  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  Mexican 
servants  they  soon  get  out  of  order. 


Sunlight  in  the  House 

The  country  life  is  now  in  full  blast.  Every 
one  has  settled  down  in  the  country  home  for 
the  summer,  says  the  Scientific  American. 
Gardens  have  been  made  and  planted,  and  all 
who  can  are  preparing  to  enjoy  free  air  and 
ample  sunlight.  It  would  seem  that  warm 
spring  days  were  the  special  times  when  our 
houses  would  be  flooded  with  sunlight  and  air, 
and  yet  the  advent  of  summer  is  the  signal  in 
many  houses  for  closing  the  blinds  and  shutting 
out  the  sun  for  the  rest  of  the  season.    All  over 
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the  country,  and  in  the  cities,  too,  are  houses 
with  blinds  and  shutters  so  closely  fastened  as 
to  seem  unoccupied.  It  would  be  hard  to  im- 
agine a  more  foolish  folly.  What  is  the  sun- 
light for  if  it  is  not  to  search  into  the  nooks 
and  crannies  of  our  houses,  weed  out  the  win- 
ter's damp,  and  spread  health  and  comfort 
wherever  it  may  reach? 

Sunlight  is  the  most  valuable  natural  agent. 
We  all  know  we  cannot  live  without  it,  but 
we  do  not  all  realize  its  value  to  health  and  to 
human  nature.  The  greatest  problem  of  the 
tenement-house  is  the  admission  of  ligHt,  and 
even  in  houses  which  rank  as  apartment-houses 
the  problem  is  scarcely  less  difficult.  Given 
plenty  of  light,  of  real  sunlight,  with  the  sun 
streaming  in  through  the  windows,  fading  cur- 
tains and  carpets  and  everything  it  can  reach, 
and  health  and  air  come  in  with  it.  And  it  is 
because  these  beneficent  results  are  recognized 
to  some  extent  that  workingmen's  settlements 
are  being  built  out  in  the  country,  and  our 
suburban  districts  are  filling  up  with  houses 
placed  some  distance  apart,  and  tne  inhabitants 
of  our  cities  are  realizing  that  convenience  to 
business  und  accessibility  oy  trolley  cars  do  not 
make  the  whole  of  life.  Let  us  have  as  much 
sun  in  our  houses  as  we  can,  and  we  will  be 
the  better  for  it. 

The  frugal  housewife  will  doubtless  protest 
against  the  admission  of  sunlight  in  unre- 
stricted quantities,  but  that  is  because  she  does 
not  know  what  is  the  best  for  her,  nor  whicn 
is  the  true  economy.  Human  life  is  the  most 
precious  thing  in  the  world,  and  the  single  ten- 
dency of  civilization  is  to  preserve  it  and  to 
better  it.  A  sanitary  house  is,  every  time,  to 
be  preferred  to  a  smnptuously  decorated  man- 
sion that  is  unsanitary.  And  so,  if  the  sunlight 
fades  our  furnishings,  the  real  cure  is  not  in 
shutting  out  the  sun,  but  in  providing  articles 
that  will  not  fade,  or  which  can  resist  the  eflfect 
of  too  much  sun.  This  is  a  problem  that  rests 
with  the  housewife,  and  the  demand  has  only  to 
be  insistent  for  the  solution  to  be  found  with 
little  difficulty.  And  yet,  is  not  a  human  life  of 
more  value  than  tables  and  chairs,  curtains  and 
carpets?  Let  us  do  away  with  these  things  if 
need  be,  and  make  life  more  bright  and  cheerful. 


Thatch  Roofs 

Thatch  is  the  oldest  of  roofing  materials,  re- 
marks the  Builders'  Journal,  but  it  is  being 
gradually  replaced  by  slates,  tiles,  or  by  that 
most  abominable  of  materials,  corrugated  iron. 
It  has  always  been  the  experience  of  cottagers 
living  under  thatched  roofs  that  they  are  warm 
in  winter  and  cool  in  summer,  and  with  these 
very  practical  advantages  thatch  also  carries 
the  recommendation,  from  the  artist's  point  of 
view,  that  it  is  extremely  picturesque.  It  is 
decidedly  not  cheap  in  the  making,  but  it  is 
lasting,  and  is  not  so  inflammable  as  has  been 
supposed,  although  of  course  not  without  ready 


possibilities  of  ignition  in  ver^  dry  seasons. 
It  is  an  exaggerated  idea  of  its  liability  to 
being  burned  that  has  made  thatch  become 
rarer  year  by  year;  for  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  the  practice  of  land-owners  in  Eng- 
land to  insist,  when  renewing  leases  to  farmers, 
upon  their  replacing  old  thatch  with  other  roof- 
ing materials  upon  any  new  roofing  being  re- 
quired. Thus  the  farmers  have  no  choice  in  the 
matter;  nor  have  the  cottagers,  who  are  almost 
always  in  favor  of  the  warm  and  comfortable 
winter  roofing  of  straw  or  reed  that  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  knew  so  well. 


For  Oottage  Bedrooms 

Bedroom  crockery  for  summer  cottages  may 
be  as  dainty  and  graceful,  as  fragile  and  fine 
as  purse  will  permit  and  inclination  dictate, 
but  the  favorite  toilet  sets  this  season  are 
homely  and  quaint  rather  than  esthetic  The 
basins  and  bowls  are  broad  and  deep,  the  water- 
jugs  are  really  jugs,  squat,  broad  and  out  of 
proportion  to  the  big  basin.  As  hot  water  is 
usually  brought  up  in  a  covered  tin  or  papier 
mache  pitchir,  the  little  jug  is  doubtless  big 
enough  for  the  cold  water.  Bright,  clear  col- 
ors, with  probably  a  single  line  of  gilt  around 
the  rims  of  the  various  pieces  that  compose  the 
set,  are  very  effective  for  rooms  in  which  a 
special  color  predominates.  Green  and  yellow 
are  in  demand,  and  a  variation  of  the  effect  is 
green  or  yellow  with  a  band  of  roses  on  a  white 
ground  encircling  the  middle  of  the  pitcher  and 
the  edge  of  the  l^isin. 

A  set  of  china  for  a  Louis  XVI.  bedroom  is 
white  and  pale  bfue  with  forget-me-nots  and 
rosebuds  blooming  in  medallions  of  gold.  The 
effect  is  lovely  in  itself,  but  a  toilet  set  that 
suggests  dinner  plates,  beautiful  as  they  may 
be,  does  not  appeal  with  charm  to  every  one. 


France's  Trained  Oooks 

In  France  the  young  men  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  enter  a  profitable  trade  for  which  very 
little  provision  has  been  made  in  America. 
And  it  is  a  trade  which  lies  close  to  that  which 
is,  after  all,  probably  the  most  important  and 
certainly  the  most  indispensable  tning  in  the 
world — eating.  The  trade  of  cooking  is  one 
of  those  which  is  considered  along  with  all  the 
other  trades  and  professions  when  tlie  French 
boy  decides,  or  his  parents  decide  for  him,  what 
he  is  going  to  do  in  the  world,  says  the  Kansas 
City  Stor. 

In  France  the  boy  begins  as  an  apprentice 
and  he  progresses,  if  he  nas  the  right  stuff  in 
him,  until  he  becomes  a  chef,  and  from  that 
the  next  step  is  to  be  the  proprietor  of  a  hotel. 

"In  many  of  the  older  hotels  in  France," 
said  Gustave  Beraud,  steward  and  chef  of  the 
Hotel   Baltimore,  Kansas  City,   "you   see  the 
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proprietor  in  his  clean,  starched  white  cap  and 
jacket  and  apron  mingling  among  his  guests  in 
the  dining-room,  to  see  that  they  are  satisfied 
and  made  comfortable.  It  always  looks  pictur- 
esque to  me,  and  more  than  that,  it  shows  that 
the  proprietor  is  engaged  in  looking  after  per- 
sonally that  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  his  duty  to  his  guests — their  eat- 
ing. 

*'The  very  reason  that  French  cooks  are  so 
much  in  demand  is  that  they  have  been  thor- 
oughly trained  for  their  particular  work  by  the 
system  which  is  in  existence  in  France.  The 
same  method  is  followed,  also,  in  Germany. 
Boys  become  apprentices  usually  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  eighteen  years,  after  they 
have  finished  school.  And  for  two  years  they 
are  under  the  control  of  their  master,  bound 
out  to  him.  The  apprentices  work  usually  un- 
der a  chef  in  a  hotel.  The  boys  receive  about 
600  francs  for  all  their  personal  expenses  dur- 
ing the  two  years  of  their  apprenticeship.  That 
is  about  $100  to  $120.  With  this  money  they 
must  buy  their  white  caps  and  aprons  and 
pay  all  their  other  expenses  excepting  their 
board  and  their  lodging,  and  this  is  usually 
furnished  by  the  hotel  where  the  young  men 
work." 

"What  is  the  first  work  that  a  boy  does 
when  he  goes  into  the  cooking  business?"  was 
asked. 

"To  begin  with,"  replied  the  chef,  "he  usual- 
ly cleans  the  pans  and  pots,  and  then  he  cleans 
the  fish  and  pares  the  potatoes  and  parsnips 
and  prepares  other  vegetables  for  cooking.  And 
all  tne  time  he  is  doing  this  he  is  watching 
the  cooks  and  learning  by  seeing  how  the  higher 
class  work  is  done.  Pretty  soon  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  him  to  begin  cooking,  and 
tnen  he  leaves  off  the  scraping  of  the  pans  and 
the  peeling  of  the  potatoes,  leaves  it  for  the 
very  first  beginners.  Sometimes  the  younff  ap- 
prentices have  pretty  hard  work.  The  hours 
are  long,  beginning  at  breakfast  time  and  not 
ending  until  the  supper  is  over,  but  the  good 
money  comes  afterward. 

"Often  the  young  cooks  are  sent  out  into 
private  families  to  serve  special  dinners,  which 
these  people  may  be  giving  to  their  friends, 
or  to  a  little  party  of  some  sort.  Sometimes 
these  things  are  sent  from  the  hotel  already 
cooked,  and  are  only  served  by  the  young  cook, 
and  sometimes  the  young  man  prepares  some 
of  the  dishes  himself.  He  learns  to  make  game 
pies,  patties  of  different  kinds,  fillet  of  sole 
and  thinp  of  that  sort.  And  while  he  learns 
cookinff  he  learns  also  how  the  dishes  which 
he  makes  should  be  served,  so  when  he  goes 
into  the  private  family  to  prepare  the  dinner  he 
looks  after  the  service  at  the  table  as  wdl. 

"Then,  if  the  younff  man  is  to  be  a  finished 
chef,  he  goes,  after  his  two  years  of  service  is 
ended,  to  a  pastrv  store  and  stays  there  two 
more  years,  in  which  he  learns  how  to  make 
all  kinds  of  pastry  and  preserves  and  things 
like  that.     When  the  years  of  his  apprentice- 


ship are  over  the  chef  is  given  a  certificate, 
and  this  is  signed  by  his  master  and  the  com- 
missionaire of  police  or  sometimes  the  mayor 
of  the  town  where  he  has  worked,  and  it  shows 
that  the  man  who  holds  it  is  a  capable  and 
thorough  cook.  Then  he  goes  out  to  work  in 
a  hotel,  or  perhaps  in  some  first-class  private 
family,  and  whenever  he  leaves  a  position  the 
man  for  whom  he  has  worked  writes  down 
in  the  book  which  contains  the  certificate  the 
length  of  time  that  the  chef  has  worked  for 
him,  and  the  employer  signs  his  name  to  it. 

"There  are  many  clever  and  well-educated 
chefs,  but  there  are  not  enough  of  them  to 
supply  the  demand.  A  great  deal  of  hard  work, 
perseverance  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
natural  talent  are  necessary  for  advancement 
in  this  business,  but  when  a  young  man  has 
passed  his  apprenticeship  and  has  obtained  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  business,  he  doesn't 
need  to  worry  about  setting  a  position.  There 
are  plenty  of  places  for  gCKMl  men.  Hundreds 
of  bright  young  men  struggle  to  get  places  as 
clerks  at  $7  to  $9  a  week.  If  they  would  cast 
aside  tiieir  old-fashioned  prejudices  and  enter 
the  culinarv  profession,  where  good  work  is 
always  needed,  they  would  earn  salaries  four 
or  five  times  as  great  as  those  they  get  as 
clerks.  People  say  cooking  is  such  a  'dirty^ 
business.  Certainly  it  is,  if  you  are  a  dirty 
cook. 

"As  in  every  profession,  when  you  get  to  the 
top,  although  the  responsibility  is  greater, 
there  is  no  manual  labor  whatever.  And  there 
is  no  end  of  the  opportunities  for  displaying 
originality.  People  are  bennning  to  realize 
that  the  chef  is  an  artist.  There  is  no  better 
opportunity  for  a  young  man  who  has  brains 
enough  to  make  a  name  for  himself  in  one  of 
the  ordinary  walks  of  life. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  Americans  should 
not  be  just  as  good  as  any  other  cooks.  All  they 
need  is  the  training  and  the  encouragement 
for  young  men  to  go  into  the  business.  France 
has  always  shown  great  appreciation  of  good 
cooks.  A  street  in  Paris  is  named  after  An- 
toine  Careme,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
French  chefs.  Charles  Ranhoffer,  the  great 
chef  of  Delmonico's,  in  New  York,  died  two 
years  ago  wealthy.  In  New  York  every  year 
the  French  cooks'  society,  Societe  Culinaire 
Philantropique,  gives  a  great  ball,  and  the 
main  feature  of  it  is  to  show  the  skill  and 
artistic  work  of  the  chefs  in  the  New  York 
hotels.  It  is  an  exhibition  of  art  that  one 
could  hardly  believe  could  be  produced  by  cook- 
ing. 

"Now,  to  be  a  little  more  practical,  hotel 
men  in  the  United  States  pay  from  $2,600  to 
$j>,000  for  good  chefs.  Clubs  will  pay  from 
$2,600  to  $3,000.  It  would  pay  hotels  to  take 
young  men  in  their  kitchens  as  apprentices, 
because  in  that  way  they  can  get  more  hands 
to  do  the  work  that  is  to  be  done.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  be  a  chance  for  the  young  men 
to  learn  the  trade." 
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THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 


To  Hold  Flowers 

Great  copper  bowls  of  a  shade  of  autumn 
foliage,  very  antique  in  appearance,  are  the 
very  loveliest  and  most  sought  flower  holders. 
Tropical  lilies  of  the  variety  of  tawny  orange, 
spotted  in  scarlet,  look  gorgeous  in  one  of  these. 
Curiously  shaped  old  jugs,  but  still  of  metal, 
too,  set  off  the  dull  orchids  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Seemingly  the  dull  background  afforded 
by  the  old  metal  throws  out  the  beautiful  tints 
of  the  flowers  in  Kembrandtesque  effect. 

It  is  said  that  the  coral  gem  lotus,  a  very 
inexpensive  plant,  by  the  way,  is  particularly 
pretty  and  suitable  lor  a  hanging  basket.  The 
foliage,  delicate  and  drooping  itself,  has  a 
charming  tinting  of  faint,  silvery  green.  In- 
deed, the  whole  plant  is  singularly  graceful, 
and  when  in  flower  the  brilliant  crimson  blos- 
soms showing  against  the  gray-green  foliage 
make  it  look  like  some  rare  orchid. 

By  setting  about  bowls  of  powdered  orris 
root,  one's  rooms  may  be  kept  fragrant  with  the 
odor  of  "violetb  dim''  that  are  surely,  as  Shakes- 
peare says,  "sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's 
eyes  or  Cytherea's  breath."  But  care  must  be 
taken  to  renew  this  powder  once  or  twice  a 
month,  thoroughly  washing  the  bowls,  or  the 
delicious  fragrance  will  be  utterly  lost;  and 
these  bowls  should  be  covered  during  the  night 
to  preserve  the  strength  of  the  powder,  v^aint 
Japanese  bowls,  those  ot  the  ware  that  shades 
from  unglazed  green  to  lightest  gray,  make 
very  fitting  receptacles  for  this  sweet-smelling 
dust. 

Apropos  of  the  Japanese  and  other  bowls, 
these  inventors  of  oddities  have  an  amusing 
custom  which  is  being  transferred  somewhat 
to  this  country.  Mere  flowers  placed  in  flnger 
bowls  do  not  in  tne  least  content  them.  In- 
stead they  place  cunningly  contrived  bits  of 
wood  that  swell  and  strive  into  blossom  before 
the  eyes  of  the  guests.  The  national  flower, 
the  chrysanthemum,  seems  to  be  the  favorite 
among  these  expanding  blossoms. 


Opals 

The  proposed  presentation  to  the  King  of 
England  of  a  large  opal,  to  be  placed  in  the 
crown,  shows  that  in  one  point  at  least  general 
superstition  is  giving  way  to  common  sense. 
For  centuries  the  opal  or  "eye-stone"  has  been 
regarded  as  a  most  unlucky  stone,  bringing  to 
its  unfortunate  possessor  ill-health,  ill-fortune, 
and  every  other  ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  In 
the  present  day  in  Russia  an  opal  seen  in  a  shop 
window  says  plainly:  "You  will  do  no  good 
to-day;  you  might  just  as  well  go  home  at 
once." 

But  the  gem  was  not  always  held  in  such 
superstitious  abhorrence.  The  ancients  regard- 
ed it  as  possessing  the  virtues  of  every  gem 
whose  hue  appeared  upon  its  prismatic  surface. 
Moreover,  it  was  invaluable  for  the  sight,  hence 


the  name  "eye-stone."  The  magicians  of  the 
Middle  Ages  maintained  that  this  gem  enabled 
one  to  fall  from  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet 
onto  the  jagffed  rocks  below  without  hurting 
oneself,  and  the  reason  of  this  is,  says  a  bril- 
liant Judsus  Apella,  "that  the  stone  attracts 
to  itself  the  whole  force  of  the  concussion." 

The  opal,  among  other  things,  was  noted  for 
its  efficacy  in  stopping  bleeding.  Used  in  an 
impromptu  tourniquet,  the  opal  would  no  doubt 
do  this,  as  well  as  any  other  stone ;  but  to  wear 
it  round  the  neck  to  stop  bleeding  at  the  heel 
would  be  as  scientific  as  to  suppose  that  the 
insertion  of  a  lovely  opal  in  the  ELing  of  Eng- 
land's crown  would  stop  bleeding  in  SSouth 
Africa. 


The  Oomtesse  de  Oastiglione 

All  people  who  remember  the  third  Empire 
or  have  read  memoirs  connected  with  the  Tui- 
leries,  will  remember  the  name  of  the  Comt^se 
de  Oastiglione  as  one  of  the  famous  beauties  of 
the  Imperial  Court.  The  lady  died  in  Paris  re- 
cently, and  she  has  left  hoards  of  treasures,  the 
description  of  which  carries  one  back  to  the 
brigand's  cave  of  one's  childhood's  days.  One 
flat  was  not  enough  to  hold  the  comtesse's 
effects ;  she  was  the  tenant  of  five,  two  at  Bati- 
gnoUes,  one  in  the  Rue  Cambon,  two  in  the  Rue 
Oastiglione.  In  all  the  apartments  in  question 
were  found  piles  upon  piles  of  trunks,  baskets, 
envelopes  and  cases  of  various  kinds,  all  full 
of  treasures.  One  great  case  was  full  of  rare 
old  lace,  another  of  furs,  another  of  the  fans 
carried  by  the  famous  beauty  in  the  days  of  her 
triumph.  In  every  cupboard,  in  every  drawer, 
were  magnificent  if  not  exactly  fashionable 
gowns  of  silk,  satin  and  velvet,  ribbons,  laces, 
and  heap  upon  heap  of  the  very  finest  of  lin- 
gerie. One  chest  was  full  of  wonderful  Louis 
XV.  parasols  with  jeweled  handles,  in  another 
were  a  beautifully  molded  leg  and  arm  bearing 
an  inscription  showing  them  to  be  casts  of  the 
comtesse's  own  limbs!  Hundreds  of  nortraits 
of  the  comtesse  in  her  wonderful  toilettes  were 
also  found.  And  there  were  pawn  tickets  for 
jewels  to  the  amount  of  180,000  francs !  Besides 
all  this,  silver,  china,  and  pictures  galore!  The 
lucl^  inheritor  of  all  this  is  an  Italian  connec- 
tion of  the  comtesse's,  M.  Mario  Tribone,  of  Genoa. 
The  picture  that  this  discovery  invokes  of  the 
faded  beauty  sitting  lonely  among  the  remnants 
of  the  past  is  a  somewhat  sad  one.  Indeed, 
for  some  reason  that  I  have  so  far  failed  to 
grasp,  says  the  Lady* 8  Pictorial,  all  the  sou- 
venirs of  the  Oourt  of  Napoleon  III.  are  sad. 
I  have  known  a  good  many  Empire  celebrities, 
and  they  have  always  been  melancholy  people. 
The  most  charming  of  all,  and  the  one  whose 
souvenirs  of  the  Empire  wc~e  the  most  interest- 
ing, was  the  Vicomtesse  Lepic,  whose  husband 
was  colonel  of  the  famous  **Cent  Oard^  de 
VEmpereur"  She  died  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
delightful  old  apartments  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
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Germain,  which  she  had  inhabited  for  many 
years,  and  which  were  filled  with  the  treasures 
her  husband  had  bought  in  Italy  durins  the 
Italian  campaign  and  brought  home.  Such  pic- 
tures, such  tapestry,  and  all  had  been  bought 
for  a  mere  song. 


Southern  Ohurch  Lore 

If  you  were  to  go  to  Charleston  and  inquire 
what  there  was  that  was  particularly  interest- 
ing to  see  in  the  city,  the  answer  would  most 
probably  be  "Old  St.  Michael's  Church."  But 
I  will  take  you  a  little  farther  back  in  history 
than  the  building  of  that  church  and  tell  you 
of  St.  Philip's,  says  a  writer  in  the  Chicago 
Post. 

The  first  St.  Philip's  church  was  established 
under  a  royal  charter  from  King  Charles  II. 
It  was  where  St.  Michael's  now  is,  and  was 
built  of  "black  cypress  and  brick"  in  1681. 
And  that  is  about  all  we  know  of  it,  except 
that  it  must  have  been  poorly  built,  as  in  thirty 
years,  the  records  inform  us,  **a  new  church 
must  be  erected,"  as  the  old  building  "must  in- 
evitably soon  fall,  the  timbers  being  so  rotten 
and  the  whole  fabric  entirely  decayed." 

The  new  church  was  built  where  the  present 
St.  Philip's  stands.  It  was  a  handsome  struc- 
ture, witn  '*lofty  arches  and  massive  pillars," 
and  was  the  pride  of  Charleston  for  a  hundred 
years.  The  present  church  was  then  built.  It 
is  a  handsome  building  and  has  suffered  the 
vicissitudes  of  Charleston,  being  much  iniured 
during  the  bombardment  of  the  city*  and  the 
earthquake. 

It  has  been  handsomely  rebuilt,  and  is  well 
worth  a  visit.  The  musical  chime  of  bells  that 
were  in  the  graceful  spire  were  cast  into  can- 
non during  the  Civil  War  and  have  never  been 
replaced.  There  are  two  cemeteries  attached 
to  the  church,  in  which  are  buried  the  bodies 
of  many  illustrious  men,  among  them  John  C. 
Calhoun. 

In  looking  up  the  history  of  this  church  I 
found  some  singular  items.  Of  course  in  those 
early  colonial  days  the  church  was  of  the  "es- 
tablished Church  of  England,"  and  many 
things,  such  as  imposition  of  fines  for  certain 
offenses,  were  deciaed  by  church  officials.  On 
the  church  records  are  such  items  as  these: 
"A  fine  from  Mr.  Tribute  for  retailing  nmi  on 
Sunday,  lOs.";  "Fines  from  several  people  for 
walking  about  the  streets  on  Sunday  during 
divine  service,  19s.  6d."  Another  "from  a  man 
swearing  without  a  book,"  whatever  that  was! 

In  1692  an  act  was  passed  to  settle  a  main- 
tenance on  the  minister.  Among  other  items  of 
lands,  negroes,  cattle,  and  moneys  mentioned 
was  an  especial  appropriation  of  "a  salary  of 
£150  per  annimi  to  him  and  his  successors  for- 
ever" and  directed  that  "a  negro  man  and 
woman  and  four  cows  should  be  purchased  for 
his  use." 

Now  we  come  to  St.  Michael's.  In  1762  the 
Church   of  St.   Philip  was  too  small  for   the 


growing  congregation,  so  St.  Michael's  was 
built.  It  is  of  brick,  rough  cast,  with  a  tall 
steeple  that  can  be  seen  mues  out  at  sea.  Soon 
after  the  church  was  finished  a  fine  chime  of 
bells  was  imported  for  it.  These  bells  have  had 
a  varied  history. 

At  the  time  of  the  evacuation  of  Charleston 
by  the  British  the  bells  were  seized  and  taken 
to  England  and  there  sold.  They  were  pur- 
chased and  returned  to  the  belfry.  During  the 
Civil  War  they  were  taken  to  Columbia  and  there 
hidden  away  for  safety.  Unfortunately,  during 
the  great  tires  there  they  were  much  harmed 
and  two  of  them  were  stolen.  After  peace  was 
restored  the  bells  were  sent  to  England  to  the 
successors  of  the  same  firm  that  had  made  them 
so  many  years  before,  and  they  were  recast  as 
nearly  as  possible  as  they  were  before.  They 
were  returned  and  after  much  custom-house 
complication  were  again  put  in  their  place. 

The  French  Huguenot  Church  has  been  built, 
destroyed  by  fire  and  rebuilt  several  times.  It 
was  in  1692  that  the  first  one  was  built  by  the 
Huguenots  who  came  to  this  country  for  re- 
ligious freedom  and  established  churches  in 
many  places,  but  this  one  is  particularly  in- 
teresting from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  one 
that  keeps  to  the  old  Huguenot  form  of  service. 
The  others  have  generally  given  up  their  iden- 
tity and  been  merged  into  other  denominations. 

These  are  the  oldest  churches  in  the  city, 
but  there  are  many  other  very  handsome  ones 
of  all  denominations. 

There  are  not  so  many  graves  around  these 
old  churches  as  one  might  expect  to  find.  It 
was  the  custom  before  the  war  for  families  to 
set  apart  a  piece  of  land  on  their  plantations 
for  a  burial  ground.  These  small  burial  places 
are  often  found  with  the  family  monuments 
and  tombstones  still  standing,  though  the 
homes  to  which  they  belonged  have  long  been 
destroyed  and  the  old  families  are  either  all 
dead  or  scattered. 


The  Marquis  of  Bute  has  started  to  build  a 
modern  addition  in  red  sandstone  to  the  ruins 
of  Rothesay  Castle.  The  oldest  portion  of  the 
structure  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in 
1098  by  Magnus  Barefoot,  King  of  Norway, 
and  the  more  modern  part  dates  from  the  time 
of  King  Robert  II.,  who  used  it  as  a  royal 
palace.  The  castle  has  stood  many  sieges, 
and  was  even  captured  by  an  English  force, 
who,  however,  in  1311  surrendered  it  to  Bruce. 
The  renovation  which  the  Marquis  of  Bute  has 
commenced  is  in  the  northern  portion,  close  to 
the  drawbridge,  and  the  modem  stone  is  said 
to  make  a  most  painful  contrast  to  the  old 
structure.  The  Marquis's  action  is  the  more 
incomprehensible  inasmuch  as  he  did  a  real 
public  service  some  years  ago  in  clearing  away 
several  tenements  which  almost  hemmed  in  the 
castle  from  view,  and  in  re-excavating  and  fill- 
ing up  the  moat,  across  which  he  caused  a 
drawbridge  to  be  thrown. 
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FURNITURE  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY 

BY  VIRGINIA  ROBIE 


GOTHIC  furniture  reached  its 
highest  development  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  Craftsmen  of 
this  period  were  artists  in  wood 
and  metal;  and  in  their  hands  chests  and 
cabinets  became  marvels  of  beauty.  The 
simple  trefoil  and  quatref oil  were  themes 
for  intricate  schemes  of  carving;  a  form 
of  decoration,  however,  that  did  not 
degenerate  into  meaningless  ornament. 
The  exaggeration  that  characterized  the 
work  of  the  late  Gothic  school,  when 
grotesque  heads  and  distorted  animals 
were  introduced  into  every  form  of  carv- 
ing, was  unknown  at  this  time.  The 
furniture  of  the  fourteenth  century  held 
to  a  few  vital  principles,  and  these  were 
embodied  in  the  plainest  as  well  as  in 
the  moat  elaborate  designs. 

Chests  were  still  important  items  in 
household  inventories,  but  their  one- 
time supremacy  was  over.  In  their 
wake  followed  a  host  of  pieces,  the  very 
names  of  which  are  now  obselete. 
Standards,  bahuts,  and  hanapers  were 
all  a  development  of  the  chest,  but  each 
had  its  special  significance,  and  each  its 
particular  place.  Standards  held  armor 
and  implements  of  the  chase,  bahuts 
belonged  to  the  housewife  and  contained 
the  stores  of  linen,  while  in  hanapers 
were  concealed  the  family  valuables.  A 
new  article  of  furniture  in  the  shape  of 
an  elevated  chest,  the  cabinet  of  a  later 
day,  came  into  vogue  about  the  year 
1350,  and  was  of  Italian  origin.  Chairs, 
with  the  exception  of  folding  stools, 
were  of  huge  proportions,  and  were  made 
even  more  massive  during  this  century 
by  the  addition  of  wooden  canopies. 
Tables,  on  the  other  hand,  were  exceed- 
ingly simple,  and  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  rest  of  household  furniture. 
They  were  made  solely  for  utility,  and 
were  overlooked  completely  by  the  deco- 
rator. In  design  they  were  long  and 
narrow,  but  the  trestle  supports  of  the 
previous  century  had  given  place  to  the 
bolt  and  slot  construction.     These  tables 


are  chiefly  interesting  inasmuch  as  they 
show  how  closely  recent  furniture  mak- 
ers have  copied  medisBval  methods. 

While  all  handicraft  of  this  period 
was  marked  by  beauty  of  design  and 
honest  workmanship,  each  country  ex- 
celled in  certain  lines.  The  Italians  led 
in  the  handling  of  low  relief  and  in  the 
application  of  color  to  ornament.  Their 
work,  particularly  that  of  the  Ploren- 
tine^,  was  characterized  by  great  deli- 
cacy of  feeling.  The  Germans  were 
especially  skilled  in  the  execution  of 
elaborate  floral  and  heraldic  motives. 
The  locks,  hinges,  and  keys  of  cupboards 
and  presses  received  as  much  attention 
as  the  carving  of  the  wood,  and  often 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  decora- 
tion. The  French,  from  the  flrst,  were 
a  nation  of  furniture  makers,  and  while 
their  work  lacked  the  exquisite  flnish  of 
that  of  the  Italians,  they  imparted  great 
spirit  and  verve  to  everything  they 
touched. 

The  Swiss  were  adepts  in  wood-carv- 
ing, and  the  Tyrolese,  in  this  century, 
developed  a  unique  school  of  handicraft. 
Their  furniture  was  partly  French,  partly 
German  in  character,  and  yet  with  cer- 
tain qualities  peculiar  to  iself.  The 
Scandinavians,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  were  masters  of  a  rude  style 
of  carving,  half  religious,  half  mytho- 
logical in  subject.  During  the  Gothic 
period  they  lost  much  of  this  early  mas- 
tery. Norwegian  furniture  was  now 
largely  influenced  by  English  standards, 
while  that  of  Sweden  conformed  to 
French  ideals.  The  work  of  the  Danes 
was  patterned  after  that  of  the  Germans, 
as  was  also  that  of  the  Austrians.  The 
Russians,  until  the  beginning  of  the 
Romanoff  dynasty,  followed  Byzantine 
canons,  and  the  Poles  and  the  Hungari- 
ans followed  the  Russians.  The  Dutch 
and  the  Flemings  lagged  behind  the 
other  nations  in  the  art  of  furniture 
making.  It  was  not  until  the  sixteenth 
century   that  they  equaled   either  the 
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Pronch  or  the  Germans  in  this  particu- 
lar. But  Flemish  and  Dutch  furniture 
remained  beautiful  and  individual  long 
after  that  of  the  French  had  become 
exaggerated  and  absurd.  The  Spaniards 
never  adopted  the  Gothic  style  pure  and 
simple  in  either  their  home  architecture 
or  their  furniture.  Spain,  at  this  time, 
was  a  power  on  the  high  seas,  and  Span- 
ish woodwork  combined  the  designs  of 
many  countries.  The  Portuguese,  when 
not  at  war  with  the  Spaniards,  copied 
them  slavishly.  The  English  selected 
the  best  of  all  that  Normandy  and  Flan- 
ders sent  to  their  shores,  and  made  it 
their  own. 

DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE 

The  fourteenth  century  inaugurated  a 
new  era  in  the  building  of  houses.  The 
florid  or  Reyonant  school  of  design,  that 
foreshadowed  the  Flamboyant  Gothic  in 
France  and  the  Flowing  in  England, 
caused  the  downfall  of  cathedral  archi- 
tecture. The  religious  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  was  over,  and  the  zeal  which 
was  previously  lavished  on  churches  was 
now  expended  on  secular  buildings. 
The  origin  of  many  famous  castles  in 
England  and  France  may  be  traced  to 
this  activity.  The  rapid  progress  of 
home  architecture  was  not  confined  to 
the  dwellings  of  the  nobility.  The  im- 
provement in  the  houses  of  the  middle 
classes  was  no  less  remarkable.  Hand  in 
hand  with  the  outward  betterment  went 
an  inward  transformation.  The  comforts 
which  were  known  hitherto  only  in  the 
homes  of  the  opulent  were  now  to  be 
found  in  humbler  circles.  Class  distinc- 
tions were  more  sharply  drawn  than  ever, 
but  class  privileges  were  extending.  So 
prosperous  did  the  trades-people  of  Paris 
become,  that  an  edict  was  passed  by  Philip 
the  Fair,  limiting  the  household  posses- 
sions of  half  the  Parisians.  No  bourgeois 
could  use  wax  candles  nor  sleep  under  a 
canopy  of  **gold  Genoa  cloth.''  A  simi- 
lar law  in  England,  framed  under 
Edward  III.,  regulated  the  number  of 
tapestries  that  a  merchant  might  hang 
in  his  house  and  the  number  of  yards  of 
Flanders  embroidery  his  wife  might  wear 


on  her  gowns.  But  in  England  the  lai^ 
was  made  in  order  to  exclude  French  and 
Flemish  merchandise  and  to  compel  the 
people  to  patronize  home  industries, 
while  in  France  it  was  passed  to  hold  in 
check  the  growing  ambitions  of  the 
trades-people  and  to  prevent  their  en- 
croaching on  the  rights  of  their  superi- 
ors. 

This  century  was  one  of  turmoil  in 
France.  The  long  war  with  England 
devastated  her  provinces,  and  the  black 
plague  that  swept  across  the  kingdom  in 
1348  retarded  all  progress.  It  was  not 
until  the  accession  of  Charles  V.,  that 
patron  of  the  fine  arts,  that  France  re- 
gained what  she  had  lost  during  years 
of  war  and  pestilence.  During  his  reign 
the  old  citadel  of  the  Louvre  was  remod- 
eled into  a  palace,  and  many  stately 
buildings  were  erected  by  his  followers. 
The  Hdtel  de  Boh6me,  called,  from  its 
proximity  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul, 
Hdtel  St.  Paul,  planned  by  this  sover- 
eign, was  famed  for  the  beauty  of  its 
sculpture,  stained-glass  windows,  and 
mural  decorations.  M.  Sauval,  in  his 
**Researches  of  the  Antiquities  of  Paris," 
describes  this  palace  as  it  was  in  the 
year  1388,  when  occupied  by  the  duke  of 
Orleans.  '^I  shall  not  attempt,"  he 
writes,  **to  speak  of  the  cellars  and  wine- 
cellars,  the  bake-houses,  the  fruiteries, 
the  salt-stores,  the  fur-rooms,  the  por- 
ters' lodges,  the  guard-rooms,  the  wood- 
yard,  or  the  glass-stores;  neither  shall  I 
describe  the  tapostry-room,  the  linen- 
room,  nor  indeed  any  of  the  various 
conveniences  which  were  then  to  be 
found  in  the  yards  of  this  place,  as  well 
as  in  the  abodes  of  other  princes  and 
nobles.  I  shall  simply  remark  that 
among  the  many  suites  of  rooms  which 
composed  it,  two  occupied  the  first  and 
second  stories  of  the  main  building. 
The  first  was  raised  some  few  feet  above 
the  ground-floor  of  the  court,  and  was 
occupied  by  Violet  of  Milan  and  her  hus- 
band, Louis  of  Orleans.  Each  of  these 
two  suites  of  rooms  consisted  of  a  great 
hall,  a  chamber  of  state,  a  large  cham- 
ber, a  wardrobe-room,  and  a  chapel. 
The  state  chambers  were  eight  toises,  that 
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is,  about  fifty  and  a  half  feet  long.  The 
dnke's  chambers  were  six  iaises  and  a 
half  square,  and  lighted  by  long  and  nar- 
row windows  of  wire  work  with  trellis 
work  of  iron;  the  wainscots  and  the 
ceilings  were  made  of  Irish  wood,  the 
same  as  in  the  Louvre.  Among  the 
ornamental  furniture  were  a  large  vase 
of  silver  for  holding  sweetmeats  and  a 
fine  wooden  casket  covered  with  vermil- 
ion cordovan,  nailed  and  bordered  with 
a  narrow  gold  band  and  shutting  with  a 
key.''  The  chronicle  of  M.  Sauval 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  reference 
to  the  gorgeous  Spanish  leathers  in 
BohSme.  **In  this  palace,"  he  contin- 
ues, **there  was  a  room  used  by  the 
duke,  hung  with  cloth  of  gold  bol:^dered 
with  vermilion  velvet,  embroidered  with 
roses.  The  duchess  had  a  room  hung 
with  vermilion  leather  decorated  with 
cross  bows,  which  were  her  coat  of  arms ; 
that  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  hung 
with  cloth  of  gold  embroidered  with 
windmills.-  There  were  besides  eight 
carpets  of  glossy  texture  with  gold  flow- 
ers, one  representing  the  seven  virtues 
and  seven  vices,  another  the  history  of 
Charlemagne,  another  that  of  Saint 
Louis.  There  were  also  cushions  of 
gold,  twenty-four  pieces  of  vermilion 
leather  of  Aragon,  and  four  carpets  of 
Aragon  leather." 

In  the  French,  Spain  found  eager 
patrons  of  her  leather  industries,  a  taste 
which  the  English  did  not  share. 

ENGLAND 

The  fourteenth  century  was  one  of  the 
most  important  in  England's  history. 
The  cowardly  Edward  II.  was  succeeded 
by  the  illustrious  Edward  III.,  and  dur- 
ing his  long  reign,  events  took  place  at 
home  and  abroad  that  exerted  a  power- 
ful influence  on  England's  future.  The 
victories  of  Cr6cy  and  Poitiers  were  not 
more  memorable  than  certain  acts  of 
Parliament,  less  so,  perhaps,  than  that 
measure  passed  in  1362,  which  estab- 
lished the  English  language  as  the  speech 
of  the  nation.  The  use  of  French  was 
discontinued  at  court,  and  the  beauties 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  were  voiced 
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by  Chaucer,  who  might  well  be  called 
the  father  of  English  poetry. 

The  long  siege  with  France  had 
brought  about  a  reaction  in  favor  of 
everything  English.  Edward's  marriage 
to  Philippa  of  Hainault  had  strength- 
ened the  tie  between  England  and  Flan- 
ders, but  as  the  war  across  the  channel 
progressed  and  the  Flemings  were  drawn 
into  the  conflict,  this  friendship  cooled. 
Commerce  ceased  with  Flanders,  and  the 
king  framed  laws  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
all  Flemish  articles.  These  royal  edicts 
fostered  the  home  arts,  and  English 
houses  were  furnished  with  home-made 
articles. 

BARONIAL  HALLS 

Many  of  the  finest  baronial  halls  of 
England  and  Scotland  were  built  in  part 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Savoy 
castle  on  the  Thames,  erected  by  the 
earl  of  Richmond  in  1245,  was  remodeled 
a  century  later  by  the  first  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, who  spent  a  fortune  on  it.  Here 
after  the  battle  of  Poitiers  resided  the 
captive  king,  John  of  France,  here  came 
on  many  occasions  that  idol  of  the  people, 
the  Black  Prince,  and  here  Chaucer 
lived  for  a  year  as  the  guest  of  John  of 
Gaunt  and  his  wife,  the  young  duchess 
of  Lancaster.  Chaucer  composed  many 
of  his  most  famous  poems  at  Savoy  and 
met  within  its  doors  the  fair  Lady  Phi- 
lippa, whom  he  afterward  married. 
John  of  Gaunt  maintained  a  style  of  liv- 
ing surpassed  only  by  that  of  the  royal 
family.  The  tapestries,  furniture,  paint- 
ings, and  plate  of  Savoy  were,  accord- 
ing to  an  old  writer,  *'as  fine  as  anything 
in  Christendom.  *'  Part  of  the  architec- 
ture of  Haddon  Hall  is  late  fourteenth 
century.  The  great  bouquet-room  still 
retains  its  Gothic  woodwork  and  its 
traceried  windows,  built  by  the  Vemons, 
who  owned  the  estate  at  that  time. 
Lynes  in  Cheshire,  erected  on  ground 
granted  by  the  king  to  Sir  Petryn  Leigh, 
for  valor  displayed  at  Cr6cy,  is  a  stately 
pile,  and  has  preserved  something  of  its 
first  semblance.  Cotehile  in  Cornwall, 
Glamis  in  Scotland,  and  Ainsworth 
Castle  on  the  Border,  the  latter  first 


occupied  by  Percy  Hotspur,  the  hero  of 
Chevy  Chase,  all  trace  their  grim  walls 
and  their  grim  histories  to  the  time  of 
the  third  Edward.  Hardly  less  re- 
nowned is  Sizergh  Hall  in  Westmore- 
land, bearing  on  its  crenelated  tower  a 
sculptured  shield  with  the  quarterings 
of  the  d'Aincourts  and  the  Stricklands. 
This  bit  of  English  heraldry  is  unusual, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of 
the  placing  of  the  arms  of  the  wife  before 
that  of  her  husband — a  custom  unknown 
before  the  fourteenth  century. 

In  Penhurst,  near  Tunbridge  Wells, 
the  great  entrance  hall  has  not  been 
altered  since  it  was  built  by  Sir  John  de 
Poulteney,  who  was  four  times  lord 
mayor  of  London,  and  who  was  noted 
'^for  his  public  charities,  magnificent 
housekeeping,  and  splendid  achieve- 
ments. ' '  From  Sir  John  it  passed  to  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  then  to  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  and  later  to  Buckingham.  In 
1447  it  became  the  property  of  Sie  crown, 
was  bestowed  upon  Sir  William  Sydney 
by  Edward  VI.,  after  the  battle  of  Flod- 
den  Field,  and  descended  from  him  to 
Sir  Philip  Sydney,  about  whose  name  the 
fame  of  Penhurst  is  chiefly  associated. 
Many  descriptions  of  the  ancient  hall 
have  been  given.  '  The  pointed  timbered 
roof  is  supported  by  a  series  of  grotesque 
corbels,  each  the  size  of  life.  The  screen 
of  the  gallery  is  richly  carved  and 
paneled.  The  minstrel's  gallery  fills  the 
side  opposite  the  dais.  The  Gothic  win- 
dows are  narrow  and  lofty.  Every  object 
calls  to  mind  a  feudal  age.  The  oak 
tables  on  which  retainers  feasted  still 
occupy  the  hall.  In  the  center  are  the 
huge  fire-dogs  in  an  octagonal  inclosure. 
Above  is  the  louver  or  lenthern  in  the 
roof,  which  formerly  permitted  egress 
for  the  smoke.  A  stone  staircase  leads 
to  the  state  apartments."  Such  was  Pen- 
hurst, a  typical  dwelling  of  an  English 
noblemen  in  the  fourteenth  century.  A 
few  pieces  of  the  early  furniture  of  this 
hall  are  now  in  the  possession  of  James 
Sedgwick,  Esq.,  the  antiquarian,  and 
consist  of  several  chairs  of  oak,  carved 
in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the  Gothic 
period. 
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HISTOKIC  HOUSES  AND  THEIK  OCCUPANTS— THE  HOME 
OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON:    MONTICELLO* 

BY  HORACE   B.   MANN 


MONTICELLO,  or  ^ ^Little  Moun- 
tain/'   the    name    given    by 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  his  estate 
and  residence,  is  situated  in 
Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  about  three 
miles    west    of     Charlottesville.     The 
mansion  itself,  located  on  the  summit  of 
a  lofty  hill,  a  most  unusual  situation  for 
a  building  of 
the  period 
when     the 
greatest  pro- 
tection   firom 
enemies    and 
the   elements 
was  the  cus- 
tomary acting 
motive  in  the 
selection  of  a 
site    for   a 
dwelling,  is 
one  of  the 
most    beauti- 
ful, best  pre- 
served,  and 
historically 
interesting  of 
all  the  old 

houses  of  this  country.  Mr.  Jefferson 
consulted  solely  his  own  taste  in  the 
selection  of  this  site.  Some  time  before 
the  building  was  started,  the  summit 
of  the  hill  was  leveled  and  suitably 
graded,  and  a  large  number  of  fruit  and 
shade  trees  planted,  according  to  a 
scheme  devised  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
executed  under  his  own  superintend- 
ence. The  whole  scheme  stands  to-day 
exactly  as  laid  out  by  its  original  owner. 
The  first  portion  of  the  building,  a 
modest  brick  structure,  one  and  a  half 
stories  in  height,  was  erected  about  1764, 
and  used  for  a  time  merely  as  a  shelter 
for  the  overseers  and  workmen  while 
laying  out  and  developing  the  grounds. 
This  building  now  forms  the  southeast 

*Theilliutration8areft'oin  photographs  copyright  by 
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arraugement  with  the  publishers. 


pavilion  of  the  present  house.  In  1768 
the  Jefferson  family  mansion  at  Shad- 
well,  where  Thomas  Jefferson  was  born, 
and  had  lived  up  to  that  time  with  his 
mother  and  sisters,  was  burned;  and 
the  family  occupied  temporarily  the 
one-and-a-half-story  building.  It  was, 
of  course,  totally  inadequate  for  their 

needs,  and 
the  work  of 
completion 
was  pushed 
much  more 
rapidly  than 
it  otherwise 
would  have 
been.  It  was 
not  until  four 
years  after- 
ward that  the 
whole  house 
was  ready  for 
occupancy; 
but  in  1772, 
when  Jeffer- 
son brought 
his  bride  to 
Monticello, 
they  began  their  life  in  the  mansion 
practically  as  it  stands  to-day. 

JEFFERSON  AS  AN  ARCHITECT 

Mr.  Jefferson's  great  versatility  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  though  all 
these  years  of  his  life  he  was  most 
actively  engaged  in  political  duties,  he 
is  responsible  for  every  detail  of  his 
house.  Not  only  was  he  his  own  archi- 
tect, but  his  own  builder.  This  latter 
meant  at  that  time  an  amount  of  ingenu- 
ity and  constructive  ability  of  which 
we  at  the  present  day,  when  every- 
thing may  be  brought  te  our  very 
door,  know  nothing.  Up  to  that  time, 
all  brick  used  in  this  country  had 
been  imported  from  England.  Jeffer- 
son discovered  that  he  possessed  gQod 
brick  clay  on  his  own  grounds,  and  he 
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molded  and  baked  his  own  brick.  He 
was  also  obliged  to  manufacture  his  own 
nails,  and  was  so  successful  at  this  that 
he  kept  his  nail-shop  in  operation  for 
the  convenience  of  his  neighbors  long 
after  he  himself  had  any  use  for  it. 
What  wonder  is  it,  then,  that  it  took 
seven  years  to  complete  Monticellof 

Though  the  building  itself  was  finished 
in  the  early  seventies,  it  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  Jeflferson  for  the  rest  of  his  life — 
nearly  sixty  years.  During  this  time,  it 
was  impossible  that  a  man  of  his  taste 
and  activity  should  not  have  constantly 
introduced  improvements.  Mr.  Jeflfer- 
son's  political  career,  which  compelled 
him  to  travel  extensively  at  home  and 
abroad,  gave  him  many  new  ideas. 
From  1785  to  1789  he  was  ambassador 
to  Prance,  and  during  that  time  his 
oflftcial  duties  led  him  to  the  diflterent 
courts  of  Europe,  and  gave  him  a  breadth 
of  culture  which  very  few  Americans  of 
his  time  possessed.  Upon  his  return  he 
imported  many  works  of  art  and  a  large 
amount  of  furniture. 

A  frenchman's  tribute 

The  extent  to  which,  in  point  of  beauty 
and  architectural  design,  this  mansion 
stood  out  in  contrast  to  others  of  the 
period  may  be  judged  from  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  the  writings  of  the 
accomplished  major-general,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Chasteloux,  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  one  of  the  com- 
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manders  of  the  French  army  in  America. 
In  speaking  of  Monticello,  he  says :  "This 
house,  of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the 
architect  and  often  one  of  the  workmen,  is 
extremely  elegant  and  in  the  Italian  taste, 
though  not  without  fault.  It  consists  of 
a  large,  square  pavilion,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  by  two  porticos,  ornamented 
with  pillars.  The  ground-floor  consists 
chiefly  of  a  very  large,  lofty  salon,  which 
is  decorated  entirely  in  antique  style; 
above  it  is  a  library  of  the  same  form. 
Two  wings,  with  only  a  ground-floor  and 
attic  stoiy,  are  joined  to  the  pavilion  and 
communicate  with  the  kitchen,  ofl&ces, 
etc.,  which  form  a  kind  of  basement 
story  over  which  runs  a  terrace.  My 
object  in  this  short  description  is  only 
to  show  the  difference  between  this  and 
other  houses  of  the  country,  for  we  may 
safely  aver  that  Mr.  Jefferson  is  the  first 
American  who  has  consulted  fine  arts  to 
know  how  to  shelter  himself  from  the 
weather." 

At  the  time  of  Jefferson's  death,  in 
1826,  his  family  had  been  more  or  less 
scattered,  and  those  remaining  in  Vir- 
ginia found  themselves  in  possession  of 
two  large  estates.  Edge  Hill,  the  Ran- 
dolph home,  inherited  through  Jeffer- 
son's mother,  and  Monticello.  They 
concluded  to  sell  the  latter,  and  the  day 
of  sale  was  fixed. 

Commodore  Uriah  P.  Levy,  then  a 
young  oflQcer  in  the  United  States  navy, 
had  been  a  great  admirer  of  Jefferson, 

and  was  very  anxious  to  own 

Monticello. 

On  his  way  to  attend  the  sale, 
he  stopped  in  Washington  and 
called  on  President  Jackson, 
acquainting  him  with  the  object 
of  his  trip  South  and  his  inde- 
cision as  to  whether  he  should 
really  make  the  purchase  or  not. 
President  Jackson  said : 
''I  order  you  to  do  so.'' 
To  which  Mr.  Levy  saluted  and 
replied : 

**As    my   superior    oflftcer,   I 
obey  your  command.'* 

It  was  thus  that  Monticello 
came  into  possession  of  the  Levy 
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family,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since. 
Pour  years  later  Mr.  Levy  presented  the 
government  with  the  beautiful  bronze 
statue  of  Jeflferson,  by  David,  which  now 
adorns  the  rotunda  of  the  capitol  at 
Washington. 

THE    CONFEDERATES   AT    MONTICELLO 

At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  Monti- 
cello  was  confiscated  by  the  Confederate 
government,  as  being  the  property  of  a 
ranking  oflQcer  in  the  Union  navy.  The 
house  was  closed  and  the  furniture  sold 
and  scattered.  For  some  time  after 
the  war  was  ended,  the  place  remained 
deserted,  but  when  the  present  owner, 
Congressman  Jeflferson  M.  Levy,  of  New 
York  City,  came  into  possession  of  the 
property,  he  at  once  began  to  restore  the 
building  and  grounds  to  their  original 
shape.  The  house  was  in  very  bad  re- 
pair. The  roof  had  leaked,  plastering 
had  fallen,  and  everything  within  the 
walls  was  thoroughly  soaked. 

No  eflfort  has  been  spared  by  Mr.  Levy 
to  make  it  as  nearly  as  possible  as  it  was 
in  the  time  of  its  original  owner.  Every 
piece  of  furniture  and  work  of  art  that 
could  be  procured  was  bought  back,  and 
the  house  is  now  in  perfect  condition. 

Monticello  is  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  ground  is  compara- 
tively clear  of  trees  immediately  around 
the  building.     The   approach  is  by  a 
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winding  road  through  the  woods,  which 
cover  the  base  of  the  mountain  on  all 
sides.  There  are  no  fences,  gates,  or 
any  other  protection  from  intruders  than 
the  natural  site.  The  house  is  very  de- 
ceptive in  size.  As  one  approaches  from 
the  west,  it  looks  like  a  one-story  build- 
ing, surmounted  with  a  low  dome.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  house  contains  over 
thirty  rooms,  and  is  three  stories  in 
height,  the  windows  in  the  top  rooms 
being  small  dormers,  concealed  behind 
a  balustrade  running  around  the  roof. 

The  exterior  is  of  red  brick,  laid  with 
white  mortar.  The  large  porticos  on 
the  east  and  west  fronts  are  supported 
on  large  wooden  columns  of  the  Doric 
order.  A  wooden  cornice,  also  Doric, 
runs  entirely  around  the  building.  The 
verandas  at  the  ends,  that  at  the  south 
end  being  inclosed  in  glass,  are  formed 
by  a  sort  of  arcade  of  brick. 

THE  GROUND  PLAN 

In  plan  the  house  is  very  simple,  and 
in  general  lines  has  formed  a  model  for 
many  other  Virginia  homes.  Under  a 
large  portico  we  enter  the  hall,  a  room 
two  stories  in  height,  with  a  gallery 
running  around  three  sides  of  it  on  the 
level  of  tte  second  story  to  connect  the 
rooms  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Jeflferson  has 
been  criticised  for  not  putting  his  stairs 
in  this  hall,  but  in  comparatively  incon- 
spicuous places  in  the  wings. 
I.  In  point  of  fact,  the  stairs 
were  originally  here,  but 
were  removed,  as  they  were 
considered  to  take  up  too 
much  available  room.  Di- 
rectly opposite  the  front 
door  is  the  entrance  to  the 
salon,  an  apartment  the 
same  width  and  height  as 
the  hall,  and  considerably 
longer. 

This  room  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  examples  of 
extremely  simple  colonial 
interiors.  It  is  very  beautiful 
in  its  proportions,  and  in  the 
simple  dignity  of  its  furnish- 
ings.    We  notice  here  the 
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genuine  Louis  XVI.  furniture  and  mir- 
rors, probably  the  first  ever  imported  to 
this  country.  The  floor  of  these  rooms 
is  laid  in  ten-inch  squares  of  cherry,  with 
a  border  of  beech.  The  pattern  is  Jef- 
ferson's own,  and  it  is  as  good  to-day  as 
when  it  was  laid.  These  rooms  also 
contained  many  works  of  art,  some  of 
which  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure. 
In  Jeflferson's  time,  busts  of  Napoleon, 
Voltaire,  Druyot,  Hamilton,  Alexander 
of  Russia,  and  Jefferson  himself,  also 
portraits  of  Washington,  Franklin, 
Adams,  Bacon,  and  many  others, 
adorned  the  walls  of  these  two  apart- 
ments. 

From  the  main  hall,  passages  extend 
to  the  veranda  at  the  north  and  south 
ends  of  the  building,  and  from  which 
open  the  other  rooms  on  the  first  floor. 
The  stairs  are  in  these  passages,  one  at 
each  end  of  the  building. 

The  rooms  on  the  west  side,  the  din- 
ing-room, tea-room,  and  Mr.  Jefferson's 
own  bedroom,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  salon  from  the  dining-room,  are 
higher  than  those  on  the  east  side. 

The  south  veranda  is  inclosed  in  glass, 
and  here  Jefferson  had  his  work-bench, 
at  which  he  would  seek  in  physical  effort 
the  relaxation  he  required  from  his 
mental  activity. 

THE  BEDROOMS 

The  bedrooms  on  the  east  side  of  the 
house  are  as  shown  on  plan.  Those 
opposite  the  dining  and  tea  rooms  are 
called  the  Madison  and  Monroe  cham- 
bers, as  it  was  in  these  rooms  that 
Madison  and  Monroe  always  slept  when 
visiting  Monticello.  The  second  floor 
contains  eight  chambers,  two  of  which 
are  called  the  Adams  and  Lafayette 
chambers  because  they  had  at  one  time 
occupied  the  rooms.  The  room  in  the 
dome  is  very  lofty,  and  was  originally 
designed  as  a  billiard-room,  but  before 
the  completion  of  the  building  a  law  was 
enacted  in  Virginia  prohibiting  the  use 
of  billiard-tables  in  both  public  and 
private  establishments,  and  so  the  room 
was  never  used  for  its  original  purpose, 
and  has  always  been  called  the  ball-room. 


The  kitchens,  laundries,  offices,  wine- 
cellars,  servants'  quarters,  etc.,  are  in 
the  basement  of  the  house,  and  under  a 
sort  of  terrace,  and  connect  conveniently 
with  the  north  veranda. 

In  the  development  of  the  American 
home,  Monticello  is  a  distinct  step  in 
advance  of  anything  that  had  preceded 
it,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  we 
are  indebted  for  this  step  to  a  man  so 
noted  in  other  fields  than  that  of  archi- 
tecture. 

JEFFERSON'S   CHARACTER 

Mr.  Jefferson  possessed  sufficient 
strength  of  character  to  be  unhampered 
by  tKidition  or  fashion,  and  sufficient 
means  to  carry  out  his  ideas — the  former 
certainly  to  a  very  large  degree;  and, 
like  all  strong  men,^  he  had  his  strong 
friends  and  bitter  enemies.  Virginia 
was  at  that  time  perhaps  the  only  state 
that  harbored  to  any  great  extent  class 
distinctions;  but  the  landed  proprietors, 
coming,  as  they  did,  from  England  with 
means,  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
establish  a  social  system  similar  to  that 
of  the  mother  country.  This  Jefferson 
did  his  best  to  overthrow,  and  his 
democratic  principles  were  anything  but 
agreeable  doctrine  to  exponents  of  the 
traditions  of  the  F.  F.  V. 

Monticello  distinctly  shows  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  mind  that  originally 
conceived  and  executed  the  consistent 
scheme  we  observe,  and  stands  as  one 
of  the  very  few  examples  of  colonial 
homes  that  have  been  preserved  intact 
for  the  present  generaton.  We  make 
history  so  rapidly  that  a  building  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  years  old  is  a 
classic,  and  few  realize  how  unusual  it 
is  for  an  estate  to  be  handed  down  in 
only  two  families  for  so  long  a  time. 
Monticello  is  also  a  mansion  most  closely 
connected  with  the  political  history  of 
this  country,  and  we  must  all  feel  grate- 
ful that  it  is  in  the  possession  of  a  man 
who  respects  its  traditions  and  associ- 
ations, appreciates  its  beauty,  and  main- 
lains  the  place  as  a  monument  to  the 
character  and  taste  of  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  this  republic. 
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The  editor  of  this  department  will  be  glad  to  describe 
in  detail  the  decoration  of  a  single  room,  or  to  give  gen- 
eral suggestions  for  several  rooms,  in  reply  to  each  letter. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  charge  a  small  fee  for  detailed  plans 
for  an  entire  floor  or  for  the  house  as  a  whole.  Whenever 
the  address  is  given  and  stamps  are  inclosed,  replies  will 
be  sent  by  mail  within  three  weeks. 


Colors  for  a  Summer  Cottage 

I  would  be  pleased  to  have  your  advice  on 
painting  a  two-story  frame  cottage  with  man- 
sard roof,  which  is  on  an  inside  lot,  with  houses 
on  either  side.  I  would  like,  also,  suggestions 
for  a  scheme  of  coloring  for  woodwork,  walls, 
and  ceilings  of  parlor,  living-room,  dining-room, 
and  bedroom.  The  woodwork  and  floors  are 
pine  and  have  been  painted.  The  ceilings  are 
ten  feet  high.  Where  shall  I  place  picture 
moldingf 

The  parlor  has  reddish-brown  marble  mantel 
with  hearth  across  comer.  For  this  room  I  have 
mahogany  piano,  chairs,  and  table,  and  an  ori- 
ental rug  in  soft  old  red  and  blue. 

The  living-room  will  have  bookcases,  writing 
desk,  small  lamp  stand,  and  Morris  chair,  all  in 
antique  oak.  A  box-couch  is  covered  with  a 
Navajo  blanket  in  gay  colors,  red,  yellow,  white, 
and  green.  I  have  a  pair  of  brocaded  silk  por- 
tieres in  a  deep  old  rose  with  fleur-de-lis  in  gold 
color  and  dark  shades,  which  I  would  like  to  use 
at  the  bedroom  opening.  How  should  the  bay 
windows  be  curtained?  What  color  for  window 
shades?  I  had  thought  of  white  muslin  curtains 
uniformly  through  the  house. 

The  dining-room  has  oak  furniture,  chairs 
with  seats  of  brown  leather,  and  a  rug  in  green 
and  brown.  I  have  some  blue  china.  This 
room  is  badly  lighted. 

For  bedroom  I  have  black  walnut  furniture, 
plain  and  handsome;  a  rug,  woven  of  Brussels 
carpet  in  dark  blue,  olive,  and  white.  The 
house  will  have  electric  lights.  How  shall  I 
arrange  fixtures  for  each  room? 

Chicago.  B.  L.  H. 

The  color  of  your  summer  cottage  should  be 
largely  determined  by  the  color  of  Qie  surround- 
ing houses.  Gray  with  white  "trim"  and  roof, 
blinds  and  doors  of  dark  green  would  be  au  ex- 
cellent color  scheme,  and  one  that  would 
scarcely  offend,  no  matter  what  the  environment. 

Woodwork  and  floors  painted  green  through- 
out the  lower  part  of  the  house  could  be  effective 
and  inexpensive.  For  the  parlor  a  large-figured 
paper  in  reddish  browns  and  greens  is  advised. 
The  designs  made  by  Sanderson,  at  Chiswick, 


are  especially  good.  Grobelin-blue  burlap  or 
cartridge  paper  is  suggested  for  the  living-room 
furnished  in  antique  oak.  The  old  rose  in  rugs 
and  hangings  would  blend  delightfully  with  the 
color  of  the  walls.  For  the  dining-room  yellow 
or  saffron  in  plain  tone,  or  in  a  figured  paper  of 
two  shades  would  be  attractive  and  would 
lighten  the  room  considerably.  A  colonial  paper 
in  blue  and  olive  would  be  pleasing  in  the  bed- 
room and  would  harmonize  with  the  scheme  in 
the  living-room. 

With  walls  ten  feet  in  height  the  molding 
should  be  placed  at  'the  cornice  line.  Shades 
should  be  alike  at  all  the  windows.  Green 
would  harmonize  with  the  exterior  and  combine 
well  with  the  different  rooms.  In  the  living- 
room,  hung  in  gobelin-blue,  the  shades  should 
not  be  drawn  in  the  daytime.  Curtains  of  mus- 
lin hanging  from  rods  at  the  top  of  window  and 
outer  draperies  of  blue  with  design  in  old  rose 
would  shade  the  room  sufficiently.  White  mus- 
lin curtains  would  be  effective  at  all  the  win- 
dows and  in  keeping  with  the  simplicity  you 
desire.  The  bay  windows  could  have  a  valance 
with  silk  hangings  of  whatever  material  you 
select.  Fixtures  for  electric  lights  should  be 
placed  at  the  side  rather  than  in  the  center  of 
the  room,  and  should  be  as  plain  as  possible. 

For  a  Bachelor  Girl 

Two  rooms  which  I  now  occupy  are  soon  to 
have  walls  and  ceiling  decorated,  and  I  beg  to 
ask  what  color  or  combination  of  colors  you 
would  suggest. 

The  larger  room  will  be  my  sitting-room,  and 
the  smaller  one  a  bedroom.  Do  you  advise 
papering  both  rooms  alike,  and  how  would  you 
place  the  fumituref 

For  the  bedroom  I  have  a  green  enamel  and 
brass  bed,  with  spread,  valance,  etc.,  of  Brus- 
sels net  over  yellow;  a  mahogany  chiffonier,  and 
chairs,  and  also  a  large  box,  covered  with  imi- 
tation Bagdad,  which  can  be  placed  under  the 
three  windows  for  a  seat.  I  think  I  shall  close 
door  opening  into  hall,  which  will  give  more 
room,  and  use  only  door  from  sitting-room  into 
hall.  The  windows  have  shades  and  net  cur- 
tains, and  the  general  color  scheme  is  yellow. 

For  the  sitting-room,  I  have  a  Davenport  up- 
holstered in  green  velours,  Persian  pattern; 
about  a  dozen  pillows  in  various  colors;  combi- 
nation writing-desk  and  bookcase,  in  the  book- 
case part  of  which  I  keep  both  books  and 
dishes,  glasses,  chafing  dish,  etc.,  as  I  get  up 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


quite  a  number  of  lunches;  also,  chairs,  table, 
and  taboret  with  palm.  Furniture  all  golden 
oak.  Advise  me  about  colored  shades  and 
lamps. 

Over  the  hall  door  in  parlor  is  a  transom 
which  I  should  like  to  cover  or  decorate  in  some 
way. 

Would  you  advise  draperies  over  doors  into 
clothespress  and  hall,  and  if  so,  what  kind?  I 
now  have  sort  of  a  shell-pink  damask  between 
the  two  rooms,  but  am  willing  to  get  new  ones 
if  the  color  is  not  right.  What  shall  I  do  with 
the  windows?  I  now  have  shades  and  net  cur- 
tains. 

The  woodwork  is  a  light  oak.  Kindly  advise 
me  about  rugs.  Can  you  recommend  an  easy 
chair  instead  of  a  Morrisf 

I  desire  my  room  in  some  color  or  colors  that 
will  light  up  prettily,  whether  with  a  subdued 
or  strong  light,  as  I  am  only  in  my  rooms  even- 
ings. I  expect  to  have  a  little  ebony  table  made 
to  hold  my  chafing  dish.  { 

Rochester.  N.  Y.  a.  t.  w. 


We  would  advise  the  same  general  color 
scheme  for  your  two  connecting  rooms,  and  as 
you  are  at  home  evenings  and  not  during  the 
day,  we  give  you  a  somewhat  different  scheme 
than  we  otherwise  would.  Red  is  not  satisfac- 
tory by  the  usual  artificial  light,  and  blue  loses 
depth  at  night,  while  green  is  at  its  best  by 
day.  Old  rose  would  be  excellent  for  your 
rooms,  and  so  would  yellow  if  properly  toned 
down.  We  would  favor  old  rose  in  your  case— 
a  plain  wall-paper  for  the  sitting-room  and  a 
figured  one  in  old  rose  and  ivory  for  the  bed- 
room. The  Bagdad  covering  could  not  be  re- 
tained and  an  old  rose  counterpane  should  be 
substituted  for  the  yellow  one. 

Side  lamps  give  a  pleasanter  light  than  cen- 
tral ones,  and  kerosene  is  preferable  to  gas. 

Colored  shades  in  both  rooms  would  be  better 
than  white  shades.  Artistic  shades  are  diffi- 
cult to  find  in  inexpensive  materials.  We  have 
seen,  however,  a  few  good  ones  in  plain  colors 
that  were  agreeable  in  tone  and  not  costly. 
Some  of  the  perforated  shades  of  copper  and 
brass  made  by  the  arts  and  crafts  societies 
would  be  charming  in  your  rooms. 

The  transom  could  be  covered  with  silk, 
plain  or  figured.  We  do  not  advise  draperies  at 
any  of  the  doors  except  at  the  wide  opening  be- 
tween the  rooms.  Nothing  cheapens  a  room  so 
much  as  the  use  of  many  portieres.  We  have 
seen  some  houses  otherwise  quite  attractive  that 
were  commonplace  and  tawdry  through  the 
abuse  of  the  porti^re. 

We  cannot  determine  whether  or  not  you 
should  discard  the  pink  damask  draperies. 
They  may  accord  perfectly  with  the  old  rose 
color  scheme  and  they  may  be  atrocious.  The 
Morris  chair  is  purely  a  matter  of  personal  pref- 
erence. If  you  like  it  and  the  coloring  is  good, 
hold  to  it;  if  not,  use  something  else.  Your  net 
curtains,  if  of  an  ivory  white,  are  just  what  you 
wish.  Oriental  rugs,  in  which  dull  pink  pre- 
dominates, are  advised  for  the  floors,  and  ma- 
hogany for  the  chafing-dish  table  rather  than 
ebony. 
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Hard  Wood 

Will  you  advise  as  to  wood,  coloring,  etc.,  in 
two  new  rooms,  which  we  are  adding  to  an  old 
house.  The  frontage,  when  addition  is  put  on, 
will  be  seventy-eight  feet,  house  standing  in  a 
large  lot  and  one  hundred  feet  from  street.  We 
are  obliged  to  ceil  and  wainscot  both  rooms; 
wood,  cypres^;  rooms  to  be  18  by  26  feet.  The 
effect  is  decidedly  box-like  when  varnished  in 
natural  color.  If  stained  and  not  right,  the  ex- 
panse of  color  is  appalling.  The  whole  house 
is  finished  in  white  paint  which,  with  plaster 
tinted,  is  all  right,  but  the  problem  of  an  entire 
wood  room  is  hard  to  manage  successfully.  The 
upper  room  is  a  sleeping-room,  lower  a  billiard- 
room. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla.  A.  J.  M. 

In  the  two  rooms  of  your  house  wainscoted 
and  ceiled  with  cypress  we  should  not  advise 
staining  the  woodwork.  If  carefully  treated, 
the  rooms  would  not  seem  box-like,  but  quite 
novel  and  unusual.  For  the  billiard-room  we 
suggest  a  strong,  deep  green.  Green  Terry 
should  be  used  on  the  floor,  held  in  place  by 
huge  copper  nails,  the  bare  floor  of  cypress 
showing  a  margin  a  foot  wide.  If  there  is  any 
wall  space  above  the  high  wainscoting,  this 
should  be  left  in  rough  plaster  and  stained 
green.  If  the  cypress  extends  to  the  ceiling  a 
good  effect  would  be  gained  by  building  long 
settles  into  the  room  and  staining  them  like  the 
rest  of  the  furniture — a  deep  green. 

The  bedroom  would  be  attractive  with  chintz 
curtains  in  pink  and  ivory  with  brass  or  white 
enamel  iron  bed  and  Raffia  furniture. 


Plan  for  a  Summer  Cottage 

When  you  learn  that  I  have  been  an  enthusi- 
astic reader  of  your  periodical,  you  will  appreci- 
ate how  impossible  it  is  for  me  to  permit  a  friend 
to  build  a  conventionally  bad  cottage  amid  as 
artistic  surroundings  as  our  country  affords — 
Tallulah  Falls,  Georgia.  It  is  a  Switzerland  in 
miniature.  With  this  I  send  a  rough  plan  of  her 
idea,  hoping  that  your  skill  will  put  it  into  at- 
tractive form.  Although  she  wishes  the  cost  to 
be  within  seven  hundred  dollars,  and  prefers  a 
square  house  principally  for  economy's  sake, 
labor  here  is  cheap  and  pine  and  boulders  are  to 
be  had  in  abundance.  The  house  will  have  no 
cellar,  second-story,  kitchen,  or  servants' 
rooms,  and  under  these  circumstances  seven 
hundred  dollars  ought  to  do  much.  The  lot 
covers  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  acre.  She 
wishes  but  one  chimney,  and  has  divided  the 
hall  by  it,  having  a  fireplace  front  and  back,  the 
latter  to  be  used  as  a  day  nursery.  The  bed- 
rooms are  to  be  about  sixteen  feet  square,  double 
windows  opening  from  top  to  bottom  instead  of 
French  windows  on  account  of  the  screens.  She 
wishes  a  wide-roofed  porch  across  the  front, 
with  an  unroofed  porch  at  each  side.  From 
time  to  time  you  have  published  attractive  sum- 
mer cottages — exteriors  and  interiors.  Could 
you  not  select  some  suitable  and  send  soon  as 


IDA  J.  BURGESS 

847-849  Marshall  Field  BnUding,  OMcago 


Borne  Bpeciai  Furniture  for  Snmmer  Homes 

MURAL  DECORATIONS 
FURNISHINGS  fob  the  HOUSE 

Papers  and  Fabrics  for  Walls 

Furnltnr*,  Bngs,  SpeclaUy  Deslgiied  Leather  Por- 

tioroB.  ScTMiii  and  PIUowb.  BngllBh  CHlntiOB 

and  MnslinB  for  Country  Houbob,  Korean 

Pottery,  Copper  Lamps  and  Snados 

BstlmateB  Made  on  Application 


ALICE  E.  NEALE 

IIOI-IIOA-II03-II04  Vtncdan  Bld|. 
34  WAtHUfGTON  SmiiT 

CHICAGO 

AND 

22  Thirty-Third  Street  West 

Oppodte  Waldorf-Attoria 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Interior!  Designed,  Decorated 
and  Furnished. 


A  Specialty  made  or 
Country  Houses. 


SPECIAL  STUFFS 


Selections  made  for  all  Interior 
Work. 


Buffi,  Pore^lain  and  Antique  Silver. 
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Purchases  made  for  out-of- 
town  buyers 

Household  Furnishings  in  all  Departments: 

FURNITURE,  WALL  PAPERS, 

TEXTILES,  R  UGS  AND 

POTTERY 

Samples  and  Photographs  by  mail 

MRS.  r.  S.  ROB  IE 
102  Marshall  Field  Buildings  CHICAGO 


MR.   MOSHER'S  NTBW 
LIST    OF    BOOKS   JN;^ 
BELLES    LETTRES 


IS  NOT  ONLY  A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  IN 
BRIEF  OF  "THE  MOSHER  BOOKS," 
189M900,  INCLUSIVE,  BUT  AN  EX- 
QUISITE LITTLE  BIBELOT  IN  IT- 
SELF.    SENT    POSTPAID    FOR  THE   ASKING. 


THOMAS  B.  MOSHER 

PORTIiAND.     M^Il^B 


WECLIE 


ISbOOO  Newspapers 
and  Periodicals 
crery  week 


hinkers 
Students 
Writers 
Public  Men 
Business  Men 

and  ANYONE  wishing  to  collect 
clippings  on  anv  subject,— -bouness 
pointexs,  material  for  lectures,  sermons 
or  debates, — should  read  our  booklet, 
*«The  Uses  of  Press  Clippings."  Sent 
to  any  address. 


Consolidated  Press  Clipping  Co. 

159  la  Sane  Street,  CHICAGO 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


possible.    A  log  house  is  her  wish  but  the  oon- 
traotor  is  unwilling  to  attempt  it. 

Athens,  Ga.  s.  L.  I. 

The  suggestions  in  the  letter  received  are  ex- 
ceedingly good  and  the  drawing  of  the  first  floor 
is  admirable.  We  send  you  an  illustration  taken 
from  The  House  Beautiful  of  May,  1900.  This 
is  a  more  expensive  house  than  you  are  contem- 
plating, but  the  low  projecting  roof,  the  stone 
foundation,  the  shingled  sides,  and  wide  porches 
could  be  charmingly  adapted  to  your  conditions. 
There  are  several  books  which  would  be  of  use 
to  you.  ''Cottages  with  Practical  Suggestions 
for  Cottage  Building,'*  A.  W.  Bruner,  architect, 
published  by  W.  T.  Comstock,  Astor  Place,  New 
York,  is  one,  and  ''Home  for  Home  Builders," 
by  David  W.  King,  architect,  is  another. 


A  Dining-Boom 

I  would  like  to  consult  you  about  a  dining- 
room  which  I  wish  to  change.  It  is  a  northwest 
room,  and  not  very  light.  There  are  many  doors 
which  can't  be  disposed  of. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  L.  B.  K. 

Your  dining-room,  which  presents  several 
difficulties,  has  some  charming  possibilities. 
With  so  many  doors,  the  room  should  have  more 
windows  in  order  to  be  well  balanced.  Two  of 
the  doors  having  glass  panes  help  matters  con- 
siderably, and  these  can  be  treated  in  a  way  to 
improve  the  proportions  of  the  room.  With  the 
walls  and  ceiling  toned  a  deep  yellow,  the  wood- 
work, including  mantel,  painted  a  dark  green, 
the  window  and  the  panes  in  the  two  doors  cur- 
tained in  yellow  like  the  side  walls,  dark  green 
filling  on  the  floor  with  rugs  in  harmonious 
shades  the  room  would  be  quite  transformed. 
The  curtains  in  the  doors  should  be  fastened  at 
the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  panes  with  small 
brass  rods.  Outer  hangings  of  green  denim  lined 
with  yellow  could  be  used  if  desired  at  the  win- 
dows. A  little  deep-blue  china  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly effective  in  this  room. 


Slate  or  Shingles 

I  am  building  a  residence  and  intend  to 
shingle  the  sides  of  the  house  and  stain  the 
shingles  Indian  red  with  buff  or  cream  trim- 
mings. My  architect  insists  upon  a  slate  roof 
and  it  is  a  question  with  us  and  with  our  friends 
as  to  whether  a  slate  roof  is  appropriate  with  the 
shingle  sides;  and  further  than  this,  inasmuch 
as  slate  is  of  a  bluish  color,  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  will  harmonize  with  Indian  red  side 
walls.  Of  course  we  realize  the  fact  that  a  moss- 
green  roof  is  more  appropriate  with  Indian-red 
side  walls,  but  would  like  to  know  your  opinion 
as  to  whether  a  bluish  slate  roof  would  be  in 
keeping  with  the  Indian-red  side  walls. 

Emporia,  Kan.  s.  H.  w. 

We  agree  with  you  that  a  moss-green  roof 
would  be  more  appropriate  on  your  house  with 
walls  of  Indian-red  than  a  slate  one  of  bluish 
gray.     There  is  no  reason  why  the  slate  should 
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the  house  rather  than  carpets.  Soft  wood,  if 
properly  treated,  will  take  an  excellent  mahog- 
any stain.     Your  rooms  opening  into  each  other 


PUtM,  ....     ll»«  aad  M« 
CrMM  Pltchen,     ...     Me 

LEOPOLD  P.  H. 

Address  (until  October  ist  only) 


Tm  Pota, 
PteiUn, 


.    .    .      t.ftO 
91.M  t*  S.M 

FI8HEB 

PetOBkey,  Mich. 
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KENTIA.  Bhown  to  the  left;  LATANIA.  Bhown 

In  center;  ABECA,  shown  to  rlgnt 
Sent  on  receipt  of  price   anywhere   in  the 
U.  S.  in  pots  carefully  packed.     Height  of 
each  above  pots,  14  to  16  inches.     We  assure 
you  that  they  will  give  absolute  satisfaction 

THE  GE.   WITTB    LD    CO. 

1657-59  Bnckingham  Place,  OHIOAGK). 


The  improved  Shingle  Stain  and  preservative. 
Imparts  an  artistic  finish  to  shingles  and  prolongs 
their  life  by  penetrating  the  pores  of  the  wood 
ind  retarding  decay. 

Shingletint  is  made  in  all  desirable  shades, 
s  easily  applied,  the  colors  are  permanent,  and 
noney  is  saved  by  its  use 

Full  information  and  finished  samples  of  wood 
nailed  free  for  the  asking. 

BERRY  BROTHERS,  Limited, 

Varnith  Manufacturers, 

DETROIT,  IMICH. 


fsw  YoMC.  95S  Pe&rl  St. 
tosTOM.  bm  Atlantic  Are. 

*HXLADKLiPHIA,  9M  ft  S8  N.  FoUFth  St. 

3ALTIMOKK,  'JH  t:.  Lombard  St. 


Chicago.  IB  and  17  Lake  St. 
Cincinnati.  9M  Main  St. 
St.  Louis,  lis  8.  Fourth  St. 
Han  F&ANciHcu,  1^  Jb  roni  tit. 


plaoed  at  the  oornioe  line.  The  ceilings  should 
be  a  tone  lighter  than  the  side  walls.  For  the 
dark  dining-room  we  would  suggest  a  warm 
yellow  with  the  wainscoting,  plate-rail,  and  fur- 
niture, stained  Flemish  oak. 

Curtains  of  sheer  muslin  or  colonial  net  would 
be  appropriate  at  all  the  windows  except  those 
in  the  dining-room;  the  hall  and  parlor  to  have 
outer  hangings  of  plain  green,  and  the  library 
similar  ones  in  Indian  red.  In  the  dining-room 
an  English  muslin  in  a  large  design  in  yellow, 
a  deep  orange,  and  a  green  ^ould  be  attrac- 
tive—the curtains  hanging  from  the  top  of  win- 
dow to  the  edge  of  sill  without  further  drapery. 

The  wide  openings  in  your  rooms  are  difficult 
to  treat  satisfactorily.  We  have  often  wished 
that  architects  would  plan  doors  that  are  frankly 
doors,  and  not  leave  these  great  arches  that  can 
seldom  be  effectively  treated.  We  do  not  care 
for  grilles,  and  without  a  grille  the  length  of  por- 
tiere is  appalling.  The  best  plan  would  be  to 
remove  the  grilles  and  throw  all  the  rooms  to- 
gether, planning  as  harmonious  a  color  scheme 
for  the  whole  floor  as  possible.  If  this  spoils 
the  privacy  of  the  library  a  portiere  should  be 
hung  between  that  room  and  the  parlor.  Our 
preference  is  decidedly  for  a  plain  portiere. 
With  a  figured  wall,  the  plain  hanging  is  a  relief 
to  the  eye,  and  with  a  plain  wall,  it  becomes  part 
of  the  room  and  does  not  have  the  effect  of  a 
patch  or  spot  of  color.  As  you  do  not  give  the 
shade  of  the  brocade  used  in  your  parlor  furni- 
ture we  cannot  advise  you  about  retaining  it. 
Mahogany  upholstered  in  green  velour  or  cor- 
duroy with  one  or  two  pieces  in  green  and  old 
rose  brocade  would  blend  with  the  proposed 
scheme. 
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TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

Two  dollars  per  annum,  in  advance,  postpaid,  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada;  to  foreign  coun- 
tries comprised  in  the  Postal  Union,  12.50. 

Remittances  at  the  risk  of  the  subscriber,  unless  made 
by  registered  letter,  or  by  check,  express  order,  or  postal 
order,  payable  to  ''Herblert  S.  Stone  &  Co." 

When  a  change  of  address  is  desired,  both  the  old  and 
new  addresses  should  be  given. 

The  trade  supplied  by  the  American  News  Company 
and  its  branches. 

Advertising  rates  to  be  had  on  application. 

Contributions  of  manuscript  and  pictures  cannot  be 
returned  unless  accompanied  by  postage. 

The  publishers  regret  that  owing  to  the  demand  the 
supply  of  copies  of  the  first  few  numbers  is  limited. 

Numbers  2,  4,  and  6,  Vol.  I. are  to  be  had  at  50  cents 
each;  numbers  4,  5.  and  6,  Vol.  H;  1,  3.  4,  5,6,  Vol.  Ill: 
1, 2,  6,  Vol.  IV:  1, 6,  Vol.  V,  are  25  cents  each. 

Nor.  1,  3,  and  5  of  Vol.  I;  1,  2.  and  8  of  Vol.  II;  2  of  Vol. 
Ill;  3.  4,  and  5  of  Vol.  IV;  2,  3,  4,  and  5  of  Vol.  V.  are  out 
of  print. 

Bound  Vols.  VI,  VII,  VIII.  and  IX,  $1.50  each,  and  very 
few  copies  of  bound  Vol.  Ill,  at  f2.50  each. 

The  publishers  will  bind  any  volume  for  50  cents. 

Herbert  S.  Stone  ft  Co.,  Eldridge  Court,  Chicago. 
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BLENHEIM  PALACE,  THE  HOME  OF  THE 
MARLBOROUGHS 


AMONG  the  almost  nninberless 
magnificent^  historic,  and  stately 
English  country  seats,  Blenheim, 
in  Oxfordshire,  the  seat  of  the 
Marlborough  family,  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest.  To  Americans  is  it  especially 
interesting  because  an  American  girl, 
Gonsuelo    Vanderbilt,    is    the    present 


It  claims  precedence  over  even  such 
estates  as  Ghatsworth,  Welbeek,  and 
Belvoir  because  of  its  famous  origin,  its 
stately  character,  and  the  greatness  of 
the  vast  domain.  The  splendor  of  the 
victories  of  Blenheim,  Bamillies,  Oude- 
narde,  and  Malplaquet,  the  brilliant  tri- 
umphs won  within  a  period  of  little  more 


duchess,  and  her  magnificent  hospitality 
in  this  historic  house  has  brought  the 
place  into  notice  many  times.  Edward 
VII.,  when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales, 
visited  the  palace,  and  the  most  elabor- 
ate plans  were  made  and  carried  out  on 
this  occasion.  With  its  superb  park  and 
surrounding  estate,  its  collections,  paint- 
ings, and  furniture,  Blenheim  is  a  mod- 
ern luxurious  home  as  well  as  an  his- 
toric pile. 


than  five  years,  had  no  parallel  in  history. 
They  raised  the  fame  of  Marlborough  to 
the  highest  pitch,  and  his  countrjrmen 
were  proud  to  recognize  in  him  one  of 
the  greatest  generals  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  There  were  things  in*his  career 
that  were  discreditable,  but'  even  the 
shame  of  his  disclosure  of  the  expedition 
to  Gamaret  Bay  was  forgotten,  and  the 
rude  rhyme  of  the  patriotic  Briton  ex- 
pressed his  profound  admiration  of 
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''Jack  of  Marlborough, 
Who  beat  the   Frenchmen  thorough  and  thor- 
ough." 

while  the  story  of  how  **Malbrouek  s'en 
va  t'en  guerre"  spread  its  sounding  note 
through  Prance.  The  sanguinary  char- 
acter of  the  victory  of  Malplaquet,  and 
the  terrible  cost  in  blood  of  the  siege 
warfare  that  followed,  not  to  speak  of 
political  circumstances  at  home,  did,  in- 
deed, dim  the  duke's  popularity;  but 
Blenheim  palace  is  the  ^ibute  to  the 
first  great  victory  from  which  it  takas  its 
name.  The  royal  domain  of  Woodstock 
was  settled  upon  the  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough and  his  heirs  male  and  female  in 
1704,  but  it  had  been  famous  long  before 
his  time. 

PAIB  ROSAMUND'S  BOWER 

The  region  was  fair  and  beautiful,  and 
the  Plantagenet  kings  had  delighted  in 
their  house  there.  At  Woodstock  Henry 
I.  built  a  palace,  and  in  that  vast  park 
was  wont  to  chase  the  deer.  There,  too, 
he  had  strange  beasts,  says  Holinshed, 
to  wit,  lions,  leopards,  lynxes,  and  por- 
cupines. But  Woodstock  was  far  more 
famous  for  its  secret  bower,  where 
Henry  H.  installed  Fair  Rosamund. 
Here  were  doubtless  all  the  delights 
of  a  mediaeval  garden,  approached, 
probably,  by  a  maze;  but  whatever  its 
nature — and  some  would  give  it  stone 
and  timber  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
doors — it  was  a  bower  *the  like  of  which 
no  man  had  seen.  Only  by  the  clue  of 
the  silken  thread  could  the  dwelling  of 
fair,  frail  Rosamund  be  reached,  though 
of  dagger  and  poisoned  cup  we  hear,  and 
of  how  ''angered  Eleanor"  penetrated 
therein,  and  drove  out  her  rival  to  refuge 
at  Godstow,  where  she  died  and  was 
buried — still  as  the  chroniclers  say — 
with  the  epitaph  above  her,  **Hfic  jacet 
in  tumbd.  rosa  mundi  non  rosa  munda." 

When  the  architect  Vanbrugh  was 
building  Blenheim  he  found  that,  many 
as  came  to  see  the  palace  that  was  being 
•-^reared  for  Marlborough,  none  went  away 
withfout  demanding  where  the  bower  of 
Rosamund  had  been.  The  romantic 
legend  has  in  fact  always  had  a  fascina- 


tion for  the  imagination  of  the  people. 
It  had  none,  however,  for  the  masterful 
Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Van- 
brugh would  have  preserved  as  much  as 
remained  of  the  royal  palace  as  a  pictur- 
esque ruin,  but  she  would  hear  no  argu- 
ment upon  that  point,  and  so  of  the 
famous  abode  not  one  vestige,  it  is  sad 
to  relate,  now  remains. 

THE  BUILDING  OF  BLENHEIM 

The  story  of  the  building  of  Blenheim 
is  full  of  the  quarrels  between  Sarah  and 
Vanbrugh.  The  sum  of  half  a  million 
sterling,  which  was  to  be  devoted  by 
Parliament  to  the  erection  of  Marlbor- 
ough's palace,  was  never  wholly  paid. 
The  careful  duke  would  not  willingly 
consent  to  the  expending  of  a  penny  in 
advance  of  the  treasury  warrants,  and 
'^Atossa''  took  a  delight  in  thwarting  the 
architect.  Petty  squabbles  marred  the 
progress  of  the  work,  and  when  at  length 
a  lawsuit  in  regard  to  the  money  had 
ended  unfavorably  to  the  duke,  the  com- 
pletion of  Blenheim  fell  upon  his  estate. 
He  died  without  ever  having  really  in- 
habited the  house  that  had  been  raised 
for  his  glory,  expressing  to  the  very  end 
the  fondest  affection — strange  as  it  may 
appear  under  the  circumstances — for 
that  very  extraordinary  woman,  his 
wife.  Vanbrugh  bitterly  says  that  he 
left  her  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  ''to 
spoil  Blenheim  in  her  own  way,"  and 
twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year  ''to  keep 
herself  clean  and  go  to  law." 

But  to  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
the  fallen  favorite  of  Queen  Anne,  be- 
longs the  credit  of  having  completed 
Blenheim,  nevertheless.  She  deter- 
mined to  finish  the  palace,  and  she  suc- 
ceeded. If  it  was  spoiled  at  all,  it  was 
by  Vanbrugh.  Sarah — though  it  is 
difficult  to  gauge  her  actual  feeUngs 
towards  her  husband — was  resolved  to 
glorify  his  name.  The  proud  inscription 
upon  the  portico,  "Europae  heec  vindex 
alta  Britanno,"  expresses  her  view  of  his 
achievements,  and  though  she  lived 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  his 
death,  she  never  married  again,  and  was 
at  pains  that  his  life  should  be  written 
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well  and  to  her  mind,  without  ''one  line 
of  verse,''  of  which  she  had  heard  too 
much. 

THE  IMPOSING  ARCHITECTURE 

Blenheim  is  considered  the  masterpiece 
of  Vanbrugh.  We  cannot  but  recognize 
in  it  a  strength  of  line  and  an  imposing 
breadth  of  conception  and  character  well 
suited  to  the  conditions  of  such  a  place. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  exceedingly  heavy  and 
monotonous  in  effect.  Pope  bitterly 
said: 

''I  never  saw  so  great  a  thing  with  so 
much  UtUeness  in  it;  I  think  tiie  archi- 
tect built  it  entirely  in  complaisance  to 
the  taste  of  its  owners,  for  it  is  the  most 
inhospitable  thing  imaginable,  and  the 
most  selfish;  it  has,  like  their  own 
hearts,  no  room  for  strangers,  and  no 
reception  for  any  person  of  superior 
quality  to  themselves." 

There  are  many  splendid  apartments  in 
the  palace,  notably  the  hall,  which  ex- 
tends the  whole  height  of  the  building, 
with  the  ceiling  by  Thomhill,  represent- 
ing the  battle  of  Blenheim  in  an  alle- 
gory; the  great  dining-room,  the  salon, 
whose  ceiling  and  walls  are  a  master- 
piece of  Laguerre;  the  state  drawing- 
room,  the  great  library,  from  which  the 
fine  collection  has  been  dispersed,  like 
many  of  the  more  famous  pictures  that 
once  adorned  the  house;  and  the  chapel, 
where  the  duke  and  duchess  are  en- 
tombed. 

THE  PARE  AND  TREES 

But  the  splendor  of  Blenheim  is  not 
in  the  building  alone.  The  great  extent 
and  noble  character  of  the  park  and  the 
trees,  the  great  lake  begemming  the 
landscape,  t^e  imposing  bridge,  and  the 
lofty  column — all  contribute  to  make  a 
truly  splendid  domain.  The  park  and 
gardens  require  more  space  than  can  be 
given  in  this  article,  but  it  deserves  to 
be  noticed  how  perfectly  suitable  is  the 
character  of  the  surroundings  to  the 
palace  they  enshrine.  The  lake  is  a 
delightful  feature  in  the  landscape. 
There  was  a  time  when  a  slender  brook 


ran  under  the  great  bridge,  and  when 
the  satirist  could  write : 

"The  aroh  his  high  ambition  shows, 
The  stream  an  emblem  of  his  bounty  flows." 

But  long  ago,  as  Boswell  said  to  John- 
son in  1776,  the  epigram  was  "drowned,'' 
for  Brown,  one  of  our  greatest  landscape 
gardeners,  extended  the  glassv  sheet 
that  reflects  the  arch  and  fills  the  vale. 
At  Blenheim  we  contemplate  a  build- 
ing and  a  park  that  are  severally  master- 
pieces in  their  way.  If  Vanbrugh  may 
be  said  to  have  enjoyed  an  unrivaled 
opportunity  in  designing  the  palace, 
Brown  had  never  so  favorable  a  scene 
for  the  display  of  his  powers.  It  is 
true  that  the  character  of  the  landscape 
lent  itself  to  the  effects  he  loved  to  pro- 
duce, which  were  those  arising  from 
broad  expanses  of  turf,  well-placed 
groups  of  trees,  and  sheets  of  glassy 
water;  but  no  point  escaped  him,  and  the 
most  satisfactory  thing  about  Blenheim 
is,  that  while  we  enjoy  beauty  produced 
by  the  invisible  hand  of  art,  we  are  alto- 
gether unconscious  of  the  means  by 
which  it  works.  But  the  interesting 
character  and  many  beauties  of  the  park 
and  gardens  of  Blenheim  merit  some 
study  in  detail,  and  they  shall  be  further 
illustrated  and  described.  Happily  the 
present  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlbor- 
ough are  devoted  to  the  pleasure  of  out- 
door life,  and  the  surroundings  of  their 
historic  home  are  well  cared  for  and 
maintained  in  a  state  that  may,  without 
exaggeration,  be  described  as  one  of 
perfection. 

THE  LARQE  ESTATE 

The  natural  beauty  of  the  Woodstock 
country  has  done  much  for  the  charm  of 
the  Blenheim  park,  which  has  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  acres  and  a  circuit 
of  nine  miles.  The  stately  trees  have 
been  selected  for  their  color,  form,  and 
suitability  to  the  places  they  occupy; 
they  are  planted  broadly  in  belts  and 
groups,  without  crowding,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enforce  or  relieve,  as  the 
case  may  be,  the  features  of  the  land- 
scape ;  tnere  are  great  expanses  of  turf 
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npon  the  undulating  surfaces,  and  the 
palace  gains  in  its  imposing  effect  as  it 
is  disclosed  amid  the  foliage,  while 
from  the  building  itself  most  beautiful 
views  are  opened  out,  and  the  great  lake 
has  been  formed  in  the  happiest  manner, 
and  is,  in  fact,  the  keynote  of  the  whole 
landscape. 

The  palace  is  usually  approached  by 
the  triumphal  arch,  built  the  year  after 
the  great  duke's  death.  When  the  lake 
is  reached  it  is  impossible  for  the  visitor 
to  withhold  admiration  from  the  effect 
produced  by  the  glassy  sheet,  the  rich 
woodland,  and  the  imposing  mansion 
beyond.  Two  trees  near  the  beautiful 
^classic  bridge  are  said  to  mark  the  site 
of  the  royal  mansion  of  Woodstock  and 
of  Pair  Rosamund's  Bower.  There  are 
flne  views  of  the  water  and  the  woods 
from  the  bridge,  but  as  the  visitor  ad- 
vances, the  prospects  grow  more  exten- 
sive,  and   presently  the    splendid   old 


cedars,  which  are  one  of  the  glories  of 
Blenheim,  are  reached,  their  deep  green 
plumy  foliage  being  strikingly  reUeved 
by  the  ligh^r  hues  of  varied  deciduous 
foliage.  Such  contrasts  are  often  found, 
but  the  effect  is  seldom  so  striking  as  at 
Blenheim.  The  ground  rises  beyond  to 
the  memorial  column  to  the  great  duke, 
134  feet  high,  which  bears  his  statue  at 
the  top  and  the  sounding  record  of  his 
triumphs  round  its  base.  From  this 
point  there  is  a  magnificent  view  over 
the  park,  with  glimpses  of  the  larger 
lake  viewed  amid  the  richest  woodland, 
while  individual  trees  or  groups  diver- 
sify the  slopes,  and  the  palace  is  also 
seen  to  great  advantage,  with  imposing 
effect  and  varied  outline. 

NEW  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  upper  lake  is  a  beautiful  expanse 
of  water,  which  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved since  the  present  Duke  and  Duch- 
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ess  of  Marlborough  entered  into  posses- 
sion of  the  estate.  It  was  formed 
artificially,  but  one  would  never  suspect 
the  intervention  of  the  hand  of  man,  so 
natural  is  the  effect  resulting  from  banks 
well  planted  and  much  woodland,  which 
conceals  any  appearance  of  artificiality. 
It  is  delightful  to  walk  by  the  bank,  with 
silvery  beech  and  other  beautiful  trees 
casting  their  shadows  over  one's  path, 
and  the  glorious  expanse  of  water  lying 
in  the  hollow. 

The  flower  garden  and  pleasure 
grounds  of  Blenheim  palace  are  of  great 
extent,  well  in  keeping  with  the  vast 
structure  itself;  in  fact,  they  are  the 
largest  in  England.  During  late  years 
the  various  gardens  have  been  main- 
tained in  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
Upon  the  north  side  the  palace  stands 
out  boldly,  grass  sweeping  up  to  its 
walls;  and  observe,  even  without  plant- 
ing of  any  kind,  that  a  certain  dignity 


and  charm  belong  to  the  place.  From 
the  terrace  there  is  a  lovely  view  of  the 
Italian  garden  and  of  the  glorious 
avenue,  with  its  majestic  breadth  of  turf 
between  the  fine  trees.  This  outlook  is 
one  of  the  best  features  of  Blenheim. 
The  flower  gardening  is  in  a  measure 
formal,  but  hard  lines  have  been  to  a 
great  extent  softened,  as  in  the  beds 
upon  the  east  front,  and  in  the  Italian 
garden  there  is  free  grouping  of  summer 
flowers  with  beautiful  results  in  the  way 
of  color  effects,  while  the  handsome 
aloes  in  the  vases  lend  a  touch  of  color 
also.  In  the  summer  these  beds  are 
filled  with  bright  flowers,  and  the  effect 
is  gorgeous.  During  late  years  many 
great  and  welcome  improvements  have 
been  carried  out,  but  not  in  any  way  to 
mar  the  original  design.  Everything  is 
on  such  a  vast  scale  at  Blenheim  uiat 
plants  are  of  necessity  freely  and  boldly 
placed  to  gain  their  full  effect. 
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THERE   is  a  rather  shabby  little 
shop  on  a  rather  shabby  street 
not  far  up  town,  where  a  busi- 
ness is  done  that  would  not  be 
suspected  from  outside  appearance^.     It 
is    from  this  shop   that  many  of  the 
wealthy  residents  of  the  city  get  their 
fine  furniture  in  old  designs,  either  the 
genuine  article  or  a  superior  reproduc- 
tion.   The  proprietor  of  the  shop  is  a 
German, 
who  learned 
his  trade  as 
a    cabinet- 
maker over  a 
half -century 
ago,  when  a 
m  a^n     was 
taught     his 
business   in 
its   entirety. 
When    he 
started  on  a 
piece  of  fur- 
niture   he 
made  it  every 
bit   himself. 
A  man   like 
that  knew  his 
business 
from  A  to  Z, 
and  follow- 
ing  it  from 
the  first  half 
of    the    last 
century, 
gives       a 
knowledge    of    general  conditions   not 
often     found.     The    German    cabinet- 
maker has  not  changed  his  business  as 
other  workers  of  his  time  have  done,  and 
still  makes  single  pieces  of  furniture,  and 
repairs  old  ones.     The  trend  of  the  busi- 
ness is,  however,  quite  different.     Only 
the  wealthiest  families  can  afford  to  buy 
hand-made  furniture,  and  the  price  for 
hand- work  in  these  days  of  factory-made 
furniture  of  all  kinds  seems  fabulous. 

Repairing  and  putting  in  order  the  old 
pieces  of  furniture  is  also  expensive,  and 

♦  From  The  New  York  Times. 


often  costs  more  than  an  entire  new 
piece.  A  desk  will  not  be  put  into  con- 
dition for  less  than  one  hundred  dollars, 
and  it  will  cost  forty  dollars,  at  the  low- 
est estimate,  to  make  an  old  bureau 
presentable.  But  when  the  pieces  are 
finished  they  can  stand  the  test  of 
American  steam-heated  houses,  which 
are  ruinous  to  furniture  made  in  the 
days  of  open  fireplaces  or  stoves.     Much 

of  the  furni- 
ture called 
colonial  does 
not  date  back 
to  open  fire- 
place days. 

EVERYTHING 
IS  CALLED 


"COLONIAL 

*  *No  wa 


>j 
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days,''  says 
the  veteran 
f  urniture- 
maker, 
* 'everything 
is  called  colo- 
nial, but 
there  is  only 
the  smallest 
proportion 
of  the  pieces 
that  sell  fox 
it  that  date 
back  farther 
than  to  1825 
or  1835.  Here 
is  an  old  sideboard  that  is  called  colo- 
nial"— it  was  a  tall,  square  affair,  with 
mahogany  doors  and  claw  feet-—' 'but 
there  is  nothing  colonial  about  it.  Peo- 
ple think  that  all  this  carved  and  claw- 
footed  furniture  is  colonial,  but  that  is 
where  they  are  mistaken.  Take  those 
old  sofas,  with  elaborately  carved  ends 
and  legs  that  curve  in  and  claw  feet,  and 
every  woman  who  has  one  will  tell  yon 
that  it  is  a  colonial  piece,  but  it  does  not 
date  back  probably  later  than  1835  or 
1825. 

'^Here  is  a  goose-neck  rocker,  the  arms 
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carved  in  the  shape  of  the  curved  neck 
and  head  of  a  goose.  That  is  a  good 
chair,  though  they  were  not  all  as  com- 
fortable, but  they  were  being  made  when 
I  was  an  apprentice,  in  1846. 

**It  is  not  only  that  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture is  old  that  should  make  it  valuable. 
It  must  be  a  good  piece.  But  the  good 
old  pieces  are  getting  more  and  more 
difficult  to  find.  It  is  impossible  almost 
to  find  anything  in  a  place  anywhere 
near  a  railroad,  though  you  may  find 
them  occasionally  in  little  towns  off  the 
regular  liues  of  travel. 

''Still  we  have  an  old  sideboard  here 
that  came  from  the  negro  quarter  over 
on  Staten  Island  eleven  years  ago.  That 
is  a  genuine  old  colonial  piece,  and  it  is 
beautifully  inlaid.  That  was  put  in 
order  and  sold  originally  to  a  wealthy 
man,  one  who  was  well  known  here  in 
New  York.  He  had  it  for  ten  years,  and 
then,  leaving  town,  we  bought  it  back 
from  him  in  as  good  condition  as  when 
he  took  it.  There  are  a  good  many 
stories  of  interest  with  these  old  pieces 
of  furniture.  We  always  try  to  get  them 
when  we  can.  But  it  would  not  do  to 
tell  them,  for  the  furniture  has  gone 
into  very  many  houses  of  prominent  and 
wealthy  people  in  the  city. 

PIECES  WITH  STORIES 

**We  had  one  settee  of  which  we 
learned  the  history  in  some  detail.  Oc- 
casionally these  old  pieces  have  been 
given  to  servants  by  their  employers,  as 


AN   ENGLISH    PIECE — LATE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
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possibly  the  old 
piece  in  Staten 
Island  may 
have  been. 
This  settee  was 
given  by  Mrs. 
Bhinelander 
many  years  ago 
to  a  seamstress 
whom  she  em- 
ployed. This 
seamstress  was 
married  after- 
ward, and  had 
a  daughter,  to 
whom  at  her 
death  she  left 
her  personal 
property.  The 
daughter,    then 

a  woman  of  about  fifty,  sold  the  settee, 
with  a  melodion,  for  three  dollars,  to  an 
auctioneer.  We  bought  the  settee  at  auc- 
tion. The  framework  was  of  mahogany 
and  the  seat  caned.  It  had  experienced 
many  vicissitudes.  The  framework  had 
been  gilded,  then  painted  white,  and  then 
brown.  The  seat  had  been  covered  with 
carpet,  and  over  that  some  boards  had 
been  tacked  to  make  a  firm  seat.  The 
settee  now  is  a  more  satisfactory  piece 
of  furniture  than  when  it  was  new,  and 
has  gone  into  one  of  the  handsomest 
houses  in  the  city. 

*'We  buy  old  tables  frequently  to 
make  the  tops  for  large  pieces  of  furni- 
ture. People  have  an  idea  that  old  par- 
lor doors  of  mahog- 
any can  be  used  for 
furniture,  but  they 
are  good  for  nothing 
for  our  work.  They 
are  filled  with 
grooves  and  screw 
holes,  mortised,  and 
cut  up  in  too  many 
ways  to  be  useful. 

*'One  hears  a 
great  deal  of  Sauto 
Domingo  mahog- 
any, which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  all  old 
pieces  of  furniture. 
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any  for  the  most  conspicuoas  parts  of 
the  famitore,  where  it  appears  in  lar^ 
plain  pieces,  as  in  table  tops.  For  many 
pieces,  bedsteads,  for  instance,  it  wonld 
be  too  heavy  and  conld  not  be  moved 
without  difficulty. 

**For  table  tops  we  simply  oil  the 
mahogany.  In  old  times  the  mahogany 
was  all  waxed.  There  were  two  ways 
of  doing  this — with  the  hard  wax  and 
with  the  soft.  We  have  some  old  books 
giving  a  description  of  the  different 
methods.  For  the  hard  wax  with  which 
table  tops  were  finished,  the  wax  was 
put  on  and  ironed  in  with  a  hot  iron, 
while  for  other  parts  of  the  furniture  the 
wax  was  dissolved  in  turpentine  and 
rubbed  on  with  a  cloth.  There  is  a 
lighter  colored  mahogany  on  this  side  of 
the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  there  is  a  Hon- 
duras mahogany  that  is  softer  than  the 
Mexican  and  has  a  coarse  grain. 

MODERN  WORE  THE  BEST 

**Many  reproductions  of  old  furniture 
are  much  better  than  the  genuine  old 


FIDDLK-BACK  CHAIB  WITH  BANDY  LEGS 
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That  can  be  obtained  now  only  in  small 
logs  that  cannot  be  used  to  any  advan- 
tage. The  mahogany  that  goes  into  the 
general  run  of  mahogany  furniture  nowa- 
days is  the  Mexican  mahogany,  and  it  is 
nearly  as  soft  as  pine.  The  best  mahog- 
any to  be  found  is  the  Cuban  mahogany, 
from  Santiago,  which  is  much  heavier  and 
darker.  The  Santiago  mahogany  weighs 
six  pounds  to  the  square  foot,  and  the 
Mexican  only  two  and  one-haJf  pounds. 
The  latter  is  easy  to  work,  and  for  cer- 
tain purposes  very  satisfactory.  Practi- 
cally the  only  purpose  for  which  it 
cannot  be  used  is  for  chairs,  and  it  is 
not  heavy  enough  for  those.  It  is  so 
light  in  color  that  it  is  always  stained. 
The  Cuban  mahogany,  while  it  is  darker, 
is  also  slightly  stained.  People  do  not 
live  long  enough  to  see  it  change  color 
from  age.  The  Mexican  mahogany  never 
grows  dark.    We  use  the  Cuban  mahog- 
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pieces. 
They  did 
D  o  t  d  o 
as  good 
work  in 
the  old 
day  as  we 
do  now, 
for  they 
did  not 
have  the 
tools. 
There  is 
none  of 
the  old 
furniture 
that  will 
stand  our 
houses  with  the  cellar  heat.  It  will  all 
fall  to  pieces  unless  first  put  in  a  good 
up-to-date  condition.  It  is  not  the  work 
that  was  done  that  we  admire  in  the  fur- 
niture of  the  old  days,  but  the  fine  lines. 
I  like  a  genuine  old  piece  when  it  is 
good  and  has  been  put  in  proper  con- 
dition, but  otherwise  it  is  much  better  to 
go  over  on  Fourteenth  or  Twenty-third 
Street  and  get  good  factory-made  furni- 
ture. 

**The  sides  of  old  bureaus  and  old 
desks  always  warp  and  split.  They 
were  made  of  a  single  piece  of  wood, 
and  they  will  not  stand 
the  changes  of  temper- 
ature. Now  we  have 
better  tools  and  we 
make  panels,  and  we 
can  utilize  smaller 
pieces  of  wood  in  doing 
so.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion to  machine-work 
in  itself.  A  machine 
will  work  much  more 
accurately  and  do  the 
work  better  than  a 
man.  They  used  ma- 
chines to  some  extent 
in  the  old  times.  They 
had  their  turning 
lathes,  and  those  were 
machines.  No  one 
thinks  it  would  have 
been  better  to  go  back 


to  the  primitive  ways  of  working  of  the 
savages.  The  reason  that  all  machine- 
work  is  not  as  good  as  the  hand-work  is 
that  a  great  deal  is  turned  out  at  a  time, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  give  each  piece 
the  individual  attention  it  requires; 
there  is  not  even  time  to  see  that  the 
gram  of  the  wood  is  right.  It  does  not 
pay  to  make  individual  pieces  of  furni- 
ture by  machine,  for  it  takes  practically 
as  long  to  set  the  machine  as  it  would 
to  do  the  work  by  hand,  and  there  is 
the  expense  of  the  machinery.  Hand- 
work is  expensive,  for  it  is  slow  work. 

"There  is  a  quantity  of  new  furniture 
made  after  old  designs  which  very  likely 
finds  its  way  into  some  of  the  antique 
shops  and  is  sold  for  old.  There  are  a 
number  of  Italians  in  Brooklyn  who 
make  up  furniture  of  soft  mahogany, 
put  it  together  carelessly,  and  sell  it 
wherever  they  can.  We  have  had  them 
come  here  and  beg  us  to  buy  it.  Some 
dealers  will  keep  only  the  genuine  arti- 
cles; others  have  all  kinds  mixed  in 
together — the  good  and  the  bad— -so  that 
one  part  of  the  city,  where  are  located 
many  antique  shops,  has  come  to  be 
called  Take  Avenue.'  People  who  buy 
don't  know  the  diflPerence. 

**We  can  tell  the  different  makes  of 
old  furniture  by  the  details  of  the  work. 
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We  have  an  English  desk  here  that  we 
know  is  English  by  one  single  mark,  if  it 
had  no  others — ^the  wood  of  the  inside  is 
oak,  as  the  old  English  desks  were  made, 
while  in  America  white  pine  is  used. 
Some  of  the  makers  pat  their  names  on 
the  larger  pieces  of  furniture  they  sent 
out.  We  put  our  name  on  all  of  our 
pieces  now.  Some  good  old  chairs  now 
difficult  to  obtain  are  those  of  Heppel- 
white,  an  English  architect.  We  have 
the  front  of  one  of  the  chairs  showing  a 
little  of  the  haircloth  with  which  it  was 
upholstered,  and  the  rows  of  brass- 
headed  nails  arranged  in  scallops,  and 
carved  legs.  Heppelwhite  wrote  a  book 
upon  furniture.  He  worked  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Old  colonial  furniture  is  so  difficult  to 
obtain  that  when  an  entire  piece  cannot 


be  obtained  we  use  what  we  have  as  a 
foundation  and  make  the  rest.  Here  is 
the  lower  part  of  a  highboy  showing  the 
low  drawers  with  the  legs,  while  the 
upper  drawers  are  missing.  The  high- 
boys were  always  made  in  two  pieces. 
We  have  one  Phyfe  chair,  and  had  some 
foot  benches  by  him,  pretiy,  but  useless, 
from  which  we  made  new  pieces.  Phyfe 
made  the  lyre-back  chairs ;  they  were  his 
original  design.  When  we  get  a  good 
old  piece  of  furniture  we  like  to  keep  it 
for  the  design.  Phyfe  was  before  my 
day.  His  work  began  to  degenerate 
after  1835. 


THEY  HAD    UNIONS 

"The  cabinet-makers  in  those  early 
days  had  unions  and  strikes,  as  we  have. 
They  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  a 
book  was  published, 
•The  Price  of  Cabinet 
Work  Agreed  on  by  Em- 
ployers,'* which  was 
brought  out  in  three  edi- 
tions, one  in  1804,  one  in 
1817,  and  the  last  in  1834. 
It  gave  the  construction, 
styles,  and  prices;  each 
piece  of  furniture  had  a 
fixed  price. 

*'When  I  was  learning 
my  trade  the  work  was 
done  by  men  over  on  the 
east  side.  They  centered 
in  and  around  Attorney 
Street.  They  were  most 
of  them  Gidrmans,  and 
each  was  in  business  for 
himself,  and  had  one, 
two,  and  some  of  them 
a  number  of  men.  Some 
of  the  work  was  done  out- 
side for  them.  It  was  all 
hand-work.  The  men 
sold  directly  to  dealers  in 
the  city.  A  good  deal  of 
work  was  sent  South. 
New  Orleans  took  a  good 
deal,  and  a  quantity  went 
to  the  West  Indies. 
Many  of  the  men  made 
SHERATON  sTDiBOARD  AXD  OLD  MIRROR  moncy.  Hcury  Wcll  died 
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money  in  band- made 
furniture  then. 

**It  was  after  the 
Centennial  in  1876,  1 
believe,  that  the  mania 
for  old-fashioned  fur- 
niture began,  and  has 
been  going  on  ever 
since.  It  is  difficult  to 
get  anything  now  in 
Sheraton  or  Chippen- 
dale furniture,  the 
style  we  call  colonial. 
It  is  difficult  to  get 
Heppelwhite's  chairs, 
though  occasionally 
one  may  run  across 
one.  His  chairs  were 
his  only  good  pieces. 
The  others  were  over- 
done, though  occasion- 
ally he  would  make  a 
piece  that  was  pretty 
good.  We  have  one 
of  the  old  Phyfe  lyre- 
back  chairs.  We  got 
it  from  the  estate  of 
one  of  his  customers. ' ' 

In  an  old  scrapbook 
in  the  shop  are  inter- 
esting cards  of  the  old 
furniture  dealers  of 
New  York  and  vicin- 
ity, and  in  a  frame  is 
a  bill  from  Duncan 
Phyfe,  already  men- 
tioned, who  had  a  shop 


MIDDLE .      CHIPPENDALE 
EACH  SIDE 


in  Fulton  Street,  then  known  as 
Partition  Street.  It  is  an  original 
bill  of  sale  made  by  him  to  an  old 
citizen  of  New  York,  and  shows 
some  original  sketches  of  chairs, 
in  pencil.  The  greater  part  of 
the  furniture  was  bought  in  by  the 
heirs  for  almost  fabulous  sums. 
There  is  one  paper  in  the  scrap- 
book  which  has  on  it  the  name  of 
Matthew  Egerton,  Jr.,  New  Bruns- 
wick, which  came  on  the  inside  of 
an  old  sideboard,  and  one  dining- 
table  which  had  been  resurrect^ 
from  the  past  also  bore  this  name. 
One  antique  -  looking 
card  is  that  of  Elbert 
Anderson,  with  line- 
drawing  wood-cuts  of 
a  secretary,  a  side- 
board, and  an  old 
clock.  Anderson  was 
at  one  time  at  5 
Maiden  Lane,  and  his 
address  was  changed 
in  writing  on  the  card 
to  No.  53.  The  old 
directories  say  that 
these  workers  were  in 
business  about  1790. 
A  wooden  card  is  that 
of  M.  Allison,  in  busi- 
ness at  I  Vesey  Street. 
Henry  Launier  of  60 
Broad  Street  was  a 
cabinet  -  maker  whose 
work  as  shown  on  the 
dining -table  bearing 
CHIPPENDALE  LADDER-BACK  CHAIR  Ws  Card  provcd  him  to 
ABOUT  1760  be  a  fine  workman. 
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DON  DIEGO   VELASQUEZ 

Born  1599,  Died  1660 

BY  JAMES  WILLIAM  PATTISON 
Claw  Lecturer  on  the  Gollectloiis  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 


THE  f nil  name  of  this  greatest  of 
Spanish  painters  was  Diego  Bo- 
drignez  de  Silva  y  Velasqnez. 
His  father  was  of  Portngnese  ex- 
traction. However,  Portugal  had  been, 
at  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, for  some  time  subject  to  Spain. 

Tradition  says  that  the  father,  though 
of  a  noble  family,  became  a  school-mas- 
ter in  Seville.  The  maternal  name, 
Velasquez,  was  adopted  and  used, 
throughout  his  life,  by  the  painter, 
probably  because  the  mother's  family, 
also  noble,  was  of  higher  rank  than  the 
De  Silvas,  from  whom  the  artist  sprang. 
Instances  of  this  adoption  of  a  maternal 
name,  for  this  reason,  are  numberless 
in  all  European  countries. 

Many  grandees  of  Spain  are  not  rich, 
but  their  children  are  brought  up  as 
* 'gentle  folk."  The  boy  Diego,  was 
educated  seriously  and  trained  to  be  a 
gentleman  with  eveiy  accomplishment, 
which  he  found  a  decided  addition  to  his 
equipment,  when  he  became  the  king's 
bosom  friend. 

To  understand  aright  the  qualities  of 
this  man's  art,  we  must  also  understand 
the  situation,  especially  in  Italy,  the 
art  mother  country,  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  wonderful  Cinque-cento  period  of 
Italian  art  was  a  good  while  past,  the 
word  ''Renaissance"  was  even  worn  out 
with  improper  use,  as  its  traditions  had 
become  threadbare  by  abuse.  The  Re- 
naissance was  simply  a  rebirth  of  clas- 
sic art  and  architecture;  or,  speaking 
strictly,  the  reuse  of  Roman  art-forms, 
to  which  the  Italians  gave  a  somewhat 
new  flavor,  while  sticking  very  closely 
to  the  forms.  The  Qotluc  art  of  such 
men  as  Botticelli,  or  Lippi,  ceased.  Da 
Vinci,  Angelo,  and  Raphael  created  a 
better  regulated  art  based  on  the  study 
of  GraBco-Roman  statues,  or  any  other 
sort  of  classic  remains. 


The  statues  of  Michel  Angelo  are  as- 
tonishingly like  some  old  ]^man  gods 
in  marble,  and  Raphael's  Madonnas  are 
more  like  '*the  antique"  than  like  the 
realities  he  posed  in  his  studio. 

But  all  these  fine  men  with  genius  had 
died,  leaving  the  art  to  the  Garaccis,  and 
these  followed  the  antique  statues  so 
slavishly  that  in  many  cases  their  figures 
were  merely  copies  of  statues,  done  in 
colors.  Their  pupil,  Quido  Reni,  made 
many  times  his  "Ecce-Homo."  Those 
faces  are  pure  GrsBCO-Roman,  and  the 
"Sibyl"  of  Carlo  Dolci  is  an  exact  copy 
of  the  mother  Niobe,  except  that  it  looks 
ill  instead  of  classically  distressed. 

Let  us  keep  clearly  in  mind  that  Reni 
and  Dolci  lived  their  lives  at  the  same 
time  that  Velasquez  lived  his,  Dolci 
being  a  few  years  his  junior. 

Italy  was  emphatically  tie  mother 
country  of  European  art,  and  sent  her 
heart  pulsations  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
Christendom,  though  they  were  not  very 
much  felt  until  the  Cinque-cento  period, 
as  far  as  painting  was  concerned. 

Wherever  dried-up  idealism  is  tyran- 
nical there  will  always  be  rude,  revolu- 
tionary realists  to  combat  it.  When 
Velasquez  was  a  boy,  an  Italian  named 
Caravaggio  died.  He  was  a  rude  fellow 
and  despised  the  "antiques" ;  was  igno- 
rant of  them  entirely.  A  friend  of  his 
was  Ribera,  a  Spaniard  (a  trifle  older 
than  Velasquez),  who  spent  all  of  his 
life  in  Naples,  painting  every  picturesque 
thing  and  liking  it  the  better  for  being  a 
little  ugly.  In  any  case,  every  figure 
and  face  had  to  be  as  unlike  the  sweetly 
sentimental  "Ecce-Homo"  of  Reni  as  tiie 
study  of  real  life  could  make  it.  This 
was  not  an  affectation  at  all.  The 
Spaniards  of  this  period  were  all  bom 
with  a  vigorous  perceptive  faculty,  which 
enabled  them  to  catch  the  fleeting  ex- 
pression of  a  face  as  only  one  with  genius 
for  such  things  could.    It  was  a  national 
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trait,  and  in  it  we  And  the  secret  of 
Velasquez's  greatness.  His  art  and  that 
of  Caravaggio  and  Bibera  are  one  and 
the  same,  except  that  onr  subject's  per- 
ceptions were  still  finer,  and  his  nature 
better  balanced.  Guido  Reni  and  Carlo 
Dolci  never  painted  textures  correctly, 
but  made  them  * 'proper"  and  artificial. 
Bibera  delighted  to  reproduce  the  exact 
texture  of  a  sheep-skin  coat,  and  to  do  it 
with  bold  brush  daubs.  Velasquez  com- 
menced in  the  same  manner,  but  became 
a  master  traveler  of  that  **golden  middle 
street"  we  so  often  read  about  and  find 
with  such  dif&culty. 

At  this  time,  Bubens  (just  twenty-two 
years  older  than  Velasquez)  was  a  power 
in  the  art  world,  and  he  was  by  no  means 
a  classicist.  Van  Dyck  was  bom  in 
Antwerp  at  the  same  moment  that  our 
great  Spaniard  was  bom  in  Seville,  and 
these  two  grew  up  together  to  make  the 
world  dispute  as  to  which  was  the 
greater.  I  think  the  palm  belongs  to 
the  Spaniard,  though  they  were  very 
near  together  in  the  measure  of  genius. 

Spain  was  still  vigorous  in  those  days, 
and  the  Spanish  very  sincere.  There 
were  no  art  schools  in  Spain.  Italy  was 
full  of  art  schools,  but  they  had  passed 
from  blossom  to  seed,  reducing  all  life- 
studies  to  a  formula  based  on  the  antique. 
In  Spain,  an  artistic  aspirant  was  put  to 
study  in  some  older  artiist's  studio,  much 
as  young  doctors  used  to  learn  in  the  days 
previous  to  medical  schools.  The  boys, 
having  no  ^'antiques"  to  copy,  were  put 
at  painting  pots  and  pans,  vegetables, 
the  cook,  the  beggar  in  rags,  and,  prob- 
ably, nude  life.  However,  the  priests 
were  disposed  to  think  nudity  sinful, 
and  priests  had  much  power.  But  they 
had  a  deal  of  sense,  too,  and  let  the 
artists  alone  if  they  avoided  scandal.  It 
is  plain  that  the  Spanish  artists  studied 
from  nude  life. 

To  this  vigorous  study  of  cooks,  un- 
cooked dinners,  and  untamed  beggar 
boys,  Velasquez  took  kindly.  So  did 
Murillo,  about  twenty  years  younger,  as 
we  can  see  by  the  examples  in  all  the 
picture  galleries.  Munllo  had  the 
national    genius    for  catching    fleeting 


expression,  and  never  quite  ruined  his 
perceptive  faculties,  even  when  led 
astray  by  the  influence  of  Carlo  Dolci' s 
pictures,  such  of  them  as  came  to  Spain. 

The  register,  which  all  may  read  who 
visit  the  church  of  San  Pedro,  in  Seville, 
tells  us  that  little  Velasquez  was  baptized 
on  the  16th  of  June,  1599.  While  still 
a  boy,  and  already  showing  his  talent,  a 
brute  of  a  man,  named  Francisco  Herrera 
(the  elder)  had  him  for  pupil.  This 
man  was  another  Caravaggio,  or  a  Bi- 
bera, the  concentrated  essence.  To 
literalism  in  painting  he  added  literalism 
of  speech,  as  well  as  a  heavy  hand  in  the 
appUcation  of  his  ideas  to  canvas  and  to 
people.  It  was  strong  food  for  the  boy ; 
doubtless  quite  useful.  But  he  left  this 
studio,  early  and  willingly,  for  that  of 
the  wise  and  gentle  Pacheco. 

Pacheco's  gentlemanliness  got  into 
his  art,  which  was  politely  conducted  as 
were  his  social  gatherings,  to  which  all 
the  gentry  came  to  hear  music  and 
poetry,  and  to  look  at  Pacheco's  pretty 
daughter.  However,  Velasquez  came  a 
man  early  in  life,  as  Spaniards  do,  and 
looked  at  the  daughter  to  better  purpose. 
When  this  influential  artist  found  the 
talented  young  man  his  son-in-law,  he 
took  him  around  to  see  all  the  fine  pic- 
tures in  aristocratic  houses,  secured  per- 
mission for  him  to  copy  them,  brought 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  Chanoine  Pon- 
seca,  an  of&cer  of  the  royal  palace  at  the 
capital  city,  Madrid. 

So  Velasquez  was  invited  to  Madrid ; 
the  doors  of  the  Prado  opened  to  him ; 
the  treasures  of  the  Escurial  put  at  his 
disposal;  more  and  more  powerful 
friends  attached  to  his  interests. 
Among  these  was  the  Duke  of  Olivares, 
the  prime  favorite  of  Philip  IV.  The 
story  runs  along  like  a  rivulet;  an  order 
to  paint  the  king  in  armor,  mounted, 
and  an  extensive  landscape  all  about; 
winning  the  king's  love,  and  all  those 
little  trifles  which  come  to  a  man  of 
genius  when  he  once  gets  in  the  way  of 
such  things.  Professional  courtiers  are 
great  **bores"  to  their  royal  mast.ers. 
A  well-behaved  and  gentlemanly  genius 
usually  has  all  the  attentions.    The  favor 
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of  the  artist  is  more  acceptable;  so  it 
becomes  easy  for  him  to  win  a  king's 
affections. 

When  Bubens  came  to  the  court  of 
Philip,  on  a  diplomatic  errand,  it  was 
Velasquez  whom  the  king  appointed 
official  usher,  to  receive  and  present  him 
at  the  palace.  Probably  the  two  paint- 
ers sat  up  and  talked  until  after  bed- 
time that  night. 

Bubens  had  been  in  Italy,  and  advised 
the  king  to  send  Velasquez  tliere  at  once. 

Therefore,  on  the  10th  of  August, 
1629,  in  a  ducal  war  vessel  (a  sort  of 
private  yacht,  I  suppose)  the  painter 
sailed  from  Barcelona  for  Venice,  where 
he  was  received  by  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador and  properly  lodged  in  a  palace. 
Copies,  for  the  collection  of  Philip, 
were  made  of  the  great  works  of  Titian, 
Veronese,  and  the  other  great  Vene- 
tians ;  he  went  to  Bome,  saw  Pope  Urban 
Vin. ;  was  put  to  lodge  in  the  Vatican 
and  given  the  keys  to  the  private  picture 
galleries;  made  crayon  drawings  of 
Angelo's  **Last  Judgment"  and  the 
'^Sibyls"  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  and  also 
the  '^  School  of  Athens"  by  Baphael,  and 
had  everything  done  for  him  that  a 
petted  painter  could  wish  for. 

But  all  the  beautiful  formalism  of  the 
Italians  was  lost  upon  Velasquez,  except 
to  give  to  his  bold  sincerity  a  slightly 
ad£tional  measure  of  refinement.  It 
was  all  well  for  the  Italians  to  glorify  a 
blacksmith  and  call  him  'Vulcan."  To 
tiie  Spaniard  he  was  no  more  than  a  man 
with  a  hammer  and  big  muscles,  and  was 
liked  better  if  his  face  and  body  bore  the 
evidence  of  human  birth  and  much  hard 
anvil  pounding. 

He  slipped  off  to  Naples,  incognito, 
and  touched  hands  and  hearts  with  one 
like  minded,  Bibera,  and  this  friend- 
ship was  never  allowed  to  grow  cold. 

When  tiie  artist  returned  to  Spain,  the 
king  lodged  him  in  the  palace  (where  a 
stu£o  was  fitted  up)  keeping  one  of  the 
keys  in  his  own  pocket  that  he  might 
steal  in  at  all  moments  for  his  coveted 
hour  of  conversation.  Indeed,  the  mes- 
senger who  brought  tidings  of  serious 
military  defeats  found  the  king,  not  in 


his  council  chamber,  but  watching  Velas  • 
quez  making  a  sketch. 

Although  the  ecclesiastics  of  Spain 
listed  pagan  statues  among  the  wicked 
things  of  earth,  Velasquez  brought  home 
a  fine  line  of  antique  casts  and  other 
art,  laying  the  foundations  of  a  public 
museum. 

In  his  love  of  realism  (tempered  by  ex- 
tended education  and  native  refinement) 
he  could  not  always  content  himself  wilJi 
formal  portrait  painting;  the  sort  of 
stately  official  art  suited  to  aristocratic 
subjects.  Many  of  his  pictures  of  princes 
were  far  from  those  courtly  presentments 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  royal 
dignity.  In  contrast  to  that  equestrian 
portrait  of  the  Infanta,  Don  Balthazar 
Carlos,  a  magnificent  boy-prince,  astride 
of  a  galloping  horse  too  big  for  his 
chubby  legs,  and  still  appearing  an  ideal 
boy,  a  most  noble  son  of  a  king,  there  is 
another,  the  same  boy,  loosely  clad,  his 
cap  raMshly  on  one  side,  the  dog,  so 
often  painted,  erect  and  posturing,  lying 
asleep  as  indifferent  to  ^e  public  as  his 
little  master.  This  is  more  lifelike  than 
the  formal  picture  (good  as  that  is)  and 
it  gratified  immensely  the  king's  pater- 
nal heart  and  his  love  of  goc^  painter 
work.  This  was  the  sort  of  art  that 
Philip  used  his  private  key  and'  his 
stolen  moments  to  encourage.  It  was 
made  to  please  the  fond  father,  not  the 
unsympathetic  public. 

Thus  the  king  loved  and  heaped  honors 
upon  his  talented  favorite;  made  him 
grand  marshal  of  the  palace,  with  an 
annuity  of  one  thousand  ducats;  watched 
the  finishing  of  a  royal  group,  in  which 
the  painter's  own  portrait  figured ;  seized 
his  palette  and  going  to  the  picture, 
painted  on  the  artist's  breast  the  insignia 
of  an  order  that  had  heretofore  been 
exclusively  reserved  for  princes  of  the 
blood;  all  of  which  created  no  friends 
for  the  painter  among  the  aristocrats 
who  felt  themselves  insulted. 

There  exists  an  historical  picture  by 
Charles  Lebrun,  court  painter  to  Louis 
XrV.,  of  Prance,  commemorative  of  a 
great  festival  given  by  Philip  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  French 
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king  to  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa.  In 
the  assemblage  appears  Velasqnez.  He 
is  represented  as  old  and  careworn. 
This  portrait  of  the  artist  is  probably 
quite  correct,  as  this  festival  (whicn 
Velasquez  arranged,  being  marshal  of 
the  king's  palace)  cost  him  his  life.  On 
August  7,  1660,  he  died ;  done  to  death 
by  his  best  friend.  This  hard  fate  is  by 
no  means  an  unusual  incident  in  the 
experience  of  court  painters.  They  are 
but  exalted  pets  and  royal  slaves. 

Ecclesiastics  never  liked  Velasquez. 
He  did  few  church  decorations,  but  made 
up  for  it  by  executing  superb  palace  pic- 
tures. Titian  and  Van  Dyck  are  his 
rivals  as  great  portrait  painters.  The 
Italian  was  many  years  dead  when  the 
Spaniard  was  bom;  the  Fleming  was 
exactly  his  contemporary.  Titian  was  a 
man  of  wonderful  imagination,  and  a 
rich  colorist.  Van  Dyck  never  mani- 
fested keen  imagination,  but  was  a 
superb  painter.  Velasquez  was  prob- 
ably the  greatest  man  of  the  three,  had 
wonderful  imagination,  power  as  a 
painter,  and  an  abundance  of  that  keen- 
ness of  perception  which  marked  all 
Spanish  artists. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  costume  is 
more  astonishing  than  the  ugliness  of 
women's  gowns  during  the  life  of  Velas- 


quez, and  nothing  can  equal  the  paint- 
er's ability  to  make  fine  art  with  such 
forbidding  materials.  The  ladies  wore 
hoops  which  spread  out  to  a  diameter 
nearly  as  great  as  their  own  height; 
greater  than  the  height  of  many  of  the 
young  princesses.  These  distenders 
were  so  expansive  at  the  hips  that  the 
ladies'  hands  rested  far  outstretched  on 
the  top  of  the  balloon.  The  shape  of 
skirt  and  bodice  was  ungainly  in  the 
extreme.  Still  the  pictures  so  show 
forth  the  genius  of  the  painter  that  the 
world  goes  to  them  to  worship  great  art. 
Probably  the  work  which  more  than 
any  other  reveals  Velasquez's  peculiar 
genius  is  the  Reunion  of  Drinkers. 
These  jolly  men  are  not  drunk  and  dis- 
orderly, like  their  counterpart  in  Saxon 
lands,  but  only  delightfully  merry.  It 
is  not  a  literal  picture,  though  crowded 
with  literalism.  The  group  is  carefully 
arranged  and  still  appears  natural.  The 
landscape  is  natural  and  well  painted, 
but  IS  an  arranged  and  artificial  scene. 
Most  of  all,  the  faces  show  forth  that 
extraordinary  ability,  already  spoken  of, 
to  perceive  the  subtle  character  in  each 
face.  It  is  a  picture  that  only  a  Span- 
iard could  paint,  and  Velasquez  was  the 
champion  artist  amid  his  talented  con- 
temporaries. 
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9.    Egyptian  Scarab. 


10. 


Winged  Victory  (Greek)  Ring.       11.   Mortuary  Ring. 
13.  Scarab  Reversed. 


12.  Cameo  Biask  (Greek)  Ring. 


diminish  in  width  to  a  point  opposite  the 
heady  meeting  the  collar  with  a  carefully 
drawn  sweep.  The  scale  of  the  orna- 
ment filling  the  space  between  collar  and 
shank  is  of  importance.  Even  Benve- 
nnto  Cellini's  exquisite  figures  fail  in 
this  respect  from  their  number  and 
elaboration. 

The  origin  of  finger-rings  antedates 
history,  and  their  use  is  associated  with 
nearly  every  human  interest.  They 
have  been  pledges  of  love  and  instru- 
ments of  hatred,  memorials  of  marriage 
and  death,  symbols  of  authority  and 
subjection,  of  religious  faith  and  super- 
stitious fear,  testifying  to  the  ostenta- 
tion of  the  rich  and  the  longing  for 
beauty  in  the  poorest.  There  are  be- 
trothal and  wedding,  pugilists'  and 
poisoners'  rings ;  mourning-rings,  pontif- 
ical and  royal  rings;  slaves'  rings,  early 
Christian,  Egyptian,  amulet,  and  magic 
rings.  The  name  annulaiis,  which  is 
borne  by  the  first  bone  of  the  ling- finger, 
testifies  to  the  comparative  modemness  of 
anatomical  science.  The  unique  func- 
tion of  the  ring,  at  once  pledge,  evidence, 
and  talisman,  must  have  come  from  its 
suggestion  of  endlessness,  and  its  being 
always  on  hand.  How  it  was  first  used 
as  an  ornament  must  be  conjectural; 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
both  spiral  and  closed  rings  were  hinted 
at  by  natural  objects ;  a  tendon  or  tendril 
twisted  around  finger,  arm,  or  leg;  a 
circle  of  bark  or  section  of  hollow  bone. 

The  earliest  extant  rings  are  closed. 
One  of  these,  of  gold,  found  at  Ghizeh, 
is  engraved  with  the  name  of  Cheops, 
the  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  is 
thought  to  be  from  four  to  five  thousand 


years  old.  Compared  with  this  another 
Egyptian  signet  ring,  now  in  England, 
belongs  to  modern  history,  dating  to  the 
time  when  one  of  the  Pharaohs  ^^took 
off  his  ring  from  his  hand  and  put  it 
upon  Joseph's  hand,"  making  him  his 
viceroy,  perhaps  1700  B.  C.  Yet  this 
reign  again  is  of  vast  antiquity  beside 
that  of  Solomon,  from  993  to  953  B.  C, 
whose  magic  signet  dazzles  the  childish 
imagination  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  so 
that  we  yet  remember  how  in  the  story 
of  the  fisherman,  **King  Solomon,  the 
prophet  of  the  Most  High,  had  one  of 
the  rebel  genii  inclosed  in  a  copper 
casket,  on  whose  cover  was  the  impres- 
sion of  the  seal  bearing  the  great  name 
of  God."  The  formidable  word  **Schem- 
hamphorasch"  was  said  to  be  cut  upon 
that  ring  of  his,  which  enabled  him  to 
build  the  temple,  and  which  was  stolen 
from  one  of  his  women  while  he  bathed, 
by  a  demon  named  Sakhar,  who  took  his 
form,  forcing  him  to  take  the  shape  of  a 
beggar.  He  regained  his  identity  and 
kingdom  only  by  recovering  the  signet 
from  a  fish  which  swallowed  it  in  the  sea 
where  the  demon  threw  it.  The  recovery 
of  a  precious  ring  from  a  fish's  maw 
recurs  throughout  legendary  literature, 
and  probably  perpetuates  some  real  inci- 
dent. The  best  known  form  of  the  fable 
is  the  familiar  one  of  Polycrates,  which 
incidentally  illustrates  the  common 
superstition  that  misfortune  may  be 
averted  by  its  anticipation. 

Seeing  that  tradition  and  history  bear 
witness  to  such  extraordinary  losses  and 
recoveries,  who  shall  say  that  even  Solo- 
mon's ring  may  not  be  lying  to-day  deep 
down  in  the  rubbish  of  old  Jerusalem, 
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as  the  earl  of  Argyll's  lay  for  nearly 
three  centuries  trampled  beneath  Flod- 
den  Field,  or  Shakespeare's  for  two 
hundred  years  near  the  mill  at  Stratford, 
if  it  be  his,  which  seems  probable,  the 
gold  head  bearing  his  initials  inter- 
twined with  a  cord.  Luther's  wedding 
ring,  of  silver  covered  with  emblems  of 
the  crucifixion,  is  one  of  the  historic 
rings  now  preserved. 

The  swallowing  of  rings  has  not  been 
confined  to  fishes,  a  sard  signet  of 
Michel  Angelo  having  been  once  gulped 
down  by  a  greedy  collector  who  was  con- 
strained by  the  Parisian  custodian  to 
follow  it  Mrith  an  emetic.  The  most 
interesting  anecdote  connected  with  any 
ring  is  that  concerning  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  the  earl  of  Essex,  to  the  effect  that 
when  the  favorite  was  disgraced  and 
sentenced  to  the  block,  he  bethought 
him  of  a  ring  given  him  by  the  queen 
with  the  promise  of  pardon,  should  he 
ask  it,  and  return  her  pledge.  The  story 
goes  that  his  messenger  intrusted  it  by 
mistake  to  the  wife  of  his  enemy  instead 
of  her  sister,  and  that  it  never  reached 
Elizabeth  till  the  lady  lay  dying  and 
confessed  everything,  but  was  refused 
forgiveness  by  the  incensed  queen. 

Three  de'  Medici  rings  of  [Cosmo,  Lo- 
renzo, and  Pietro,  prob- 


large  metal  pyx  ring,  showing  rem- 
nants of  gilding,  with  an  oblong  box  in 
place  of  a  stone,  the  lid  bearing  the  de' 
Medici  arms,  is  in  the  Boston  Art  Mu- 
seum, and  is  thought  to  have  belonged 
to  an  ecclesiastic  of  that  family,  being 
used  to  convey  the  consecrated  wafer  at 
short  notice.  A  well-known  ring  is '  ^  the 
fisherman's,"  put  upon  the  finger  of  a 
pope  after  election  by  his  chamberlain, 
and  then  engraved  with  the  new  papal 
name,  and  broken  in  presence  of  wit- 
nesses after  his  death.  It  is  of  metal, 
and  bears  a  primitive  figure  of  St.  Peter 
in  a  boat  with  net  and  paddle,  being 
used  to  seal  documents  of  minor  impor- 
tance. The  popes  were  once  buried  with 
their  personal  rings,  as  were  Romish 
bishops  in  general,  to  which  the  preser- 
vation of  old  ecclesiastical  rings  is  due. 
Many  of  them  are  set  with  sapphires, 
topazes,  or  crystals.  Their  papal  and 
episcopal  use  is  explained  by  the  figure 
comparing  the  church  to  a  bride.  Inves- 
titure is  accompanied  by  the  words, 
'^Receive  the  ring,  the  badge  of  fidel- 


ity, that 


you  may  guard  with- 


3 • .  ji 


out  reproach  the  spouse  of  God  that 
is  the  Holy  Church."  And  the  doge, 
throwing  a  ring  into  the  lagoon,  cried, 
*'We  espouse  thee,  O  sea,  in  Mritness  of 
our    perpetual   dominion 


14.  Merchant's  Ring.  15.  Pyx  Ring.    16.  Schlag  (fighting)  Ring.    17.  Egyptian  Metal  Ring,  with  swivel  seal. 
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agencies.  That  of  Ghilderio,  Cloyis' 
father,  for  example,  was  discovered  in 
his  grave  about  the  year  1600,  where 
it  had  been  for  twelve  hundred  years, 
but  was  stolen  from  the  Royal  Library 
of  Paris,  after  being  preserved  there 
two  hundred  years,  and  thrown  into 
the  Seine  by  the  escaping  thieves,  to 
lie  until  the  time  comes  for  its  next 
resurrection.  It  is  of  gold,  with  the 
king's  bust  and  *'Childerici  regis"  cut 
upon  it.  In  1780,  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Emperor  Predenc  Hohenstaufen,  grand- 
son of  Barbarossa,  was  found  on  a  finger 
of  his  skeleton  a  splendid  emerald  ring, 
and  near  it  a  scarab  amulet  and  ^^magic 
crystal.'' 

An  English  lady  lately  owned  a  curi- 
osity of  capricious  extravagance  in  the 
form  of  a  ring  cut  from  one  solid  emer- 
ald, edged  with  gold  bands  set  Mrith 
rubies,  and  having  two  emerald  drops 
and  two  collars  set  Mrith  diamonds.  TMs 
was  the  property  of  the  son  of  the  famous 
Akbar,  emperor  of  Delhi.  Two  of  the 
ugliest  rings  ever  seen  are  respectively 
of  old  Roman  and  modern  Galifornian 
origin,  showing  the  kinship  of  vulgarity, 
no  matter  what  the  period.  They  are  so 
bulky  that  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
the  Roman  fashion  of  light-weight  sum- 
mer rings  came  about.  The  Roman  ring 
(for  the  thumb)  dates  from  the  first  cen- 
tury, bearing  in  highest  relief  the  bust 
of  the  Empress  Plotina,  with  a  diadem 
which  is  set  with  rows  of  gems,  and  it 
measures  three  inches  in  diameter, 
weighing  not  far  from  a  pound.  The 
other  ring,  also  of  gold,  was  given  to 
President  Pierce,  in  1852,  by  the  state  of 
California,  the  square  head  being  divided 
into  smaller  squares,  each  set  with  a  nug- 
get from  a  different  mine.  The  shank 
was  made  of  overlapping  plates  or  scales, 
crowded  with  figures  illustrative  of  the 
state's  history. 

Marriage-rings  have  been  used  in  great 
variety.  Jewish  wedding-rings  some- 
times have  been  made  with  a  clumsy 
projecting  dome  or  temple  roof  in  place 
of  a  stone.  The  gimmal,  or  twin  ring, 
from  the  Latin  gemellus,  has  appropri- 
ately served  for  marriage  and  betrothal. 


It  is  split,  and  easily  separable  into  two 
thinner  hoops.  That  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  the  great  London  merchant  of 
tibie  Tudor  period,  had  inscribed  on  it, 
^^Quod  Deu8  c<mjunxU,  homo  nan  separeV^ 
(what  God  hath  joined,  man  shall  not 
separate),  three  words  upon  each  part. 
A  characteristic  Italian  betrothal  ring  is 
ornamented  with  coupled  hearts. 

There  has  been  much  fanciful  dallying 
Mrith  the  theme  of  death  in  the  form  of 
bones  and  skulls,  often  in  white  enamel 
upon  black  rings,  and  many  memorial 
rings  are  decorated  with  urns  and  wil- 
lows, or  contain  hair  or  miniatures.  A 
death's-head  ring  is  also  used.  One  of 
these  lurid  toys  shows,  instead  of  seal, 
a  coflBin,  a  tiny  skeleton  coming  to  view 
when  the  coffin-lid  is  raised.  The  con- 
struction of  poison  rings  is  so  curious 
that  I  give  an  example,  the  original 
being  one  of  three  in  the  Boston  Pine 
Arts  Museum.  The  central  stone  in  a 
close  gold  setting,  and  detachable  from 
the  others,  serves  as  the  head  of  a  minute 
screw,  threaded  near  its  sharp  point,  and 
made  to  project  a  hair's  breadth  beyond 
the  inner  surface  of  the  ring.  The  little 
central  cup  received  the  poison,  the  stone 
being  raised  with  a  few  turns,  and  re- 
placed by  as  many  reversed  turns.  A 
deadly  ^p  found  its  way  along  the 
screw's  thread  to  the  scratch  made  by  its 
point.  The  Borgian  pope's  rings,  unlike 
this,  did  not  injure  the  wearer,  bat 
poisoned  the  hand  pressed  in  pretended 
amity,  exuijing  poison  into  the  prick 
made  by  a  sharp  ornament.  As  a  safe- 
guard against  poisoning,  there  was  the 
** toad-stone"  ring,  set  with  a  species  of 
trap-stone,  sometimes  cut  in  the  form  of 
a  toad.  It  was  supposed  to  change  color 
in  presence  of  poison,  serving  as  anti- 
dote if  powdered  and  swallowed. 

Scarabs  have  played  a  great  part  in 
Egyptian  archaBology,  being  religions 
emblems  as  well  as  amulets.  The  beetle 
they  represent  is  first  to  appear  in  the 
fertilizing  mud  of  the  Nile  after  its 
yearly  fiood,  warmed  into  life  by  the 
sun,  and  was  the  symbol  of  creative  and 
resurrectionary  power.  It  was  worn 
by  the  living  and  the  dead,  three  thou- 
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sand  once  having  been  found  in  a  single 
tomb;  and  we  have  seen  that  it  was  not 
considered  out  of  place  in  that  of  a  great 
German  emperor.  Scarabs  were  cut 
from  basalt,  jasper,  lapis-lazuli,  ser- 
pentine, and  limestone,  and  molded  from 
clay  for  baking  and  glazing.  The  flat- 
tened sides  show  invocations  to  and 
names  of  deities,  inscriptions  and  de- 
vices. They  were  finally  used  as  seals 
in  rings  and  elsewhere. 

Good  Grecian  and  GrsBco-Boman  rings 
are  models  of  simple  beauty.  One  from 
the  well-known  Marlborough  collection 
bears  a  stone  intaglio  of  Hermes  with  a 
lyre;  another  of  Grecian  design,  the 
smallest  of  cameos,  shows  a  delicate 
mask  of  Bacchus;  a  third  is  gold  en- 


graved with  a  nereid  astride  a  sea-horse; 
and  a  fourth  has  a  graceful  victory, 
whose  drapery  and  drooping  wings  are 
in  the  manner  of  Fra  Angelico's  angels, 
though  of  the  fourth  century.  I  have 
repr^uced  a  merchant's  ring,  bearing 
his  personal  device  in  lieu  of  the  pro- 
hibited coat  of  arms  of  his  bettors,  also 
a  silver  decade  or  prayer  ring,  ten  bosses 
serving  to  mark  the  repetition  of  as 
many  aves;  and  a  German  fighting-ring, 
with  cruel  projecting  knobs,  akin  to  the 
brass  **knuckles"  of  our  time. 

The  dramatic  and  poetical  use  of  rings 
from  Chaucer  to  Browning  would  make 
enough  matorial  for  another  paper. 
Shakespeare  alone  might  furnish  it  with 
his  hundreds  of  allusions  to  them. 
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MEN  WHO   WORKED  IN   PEWTER 

BY  H.   J.   L.   J.   MASSfe 


THE  men  who  worked  in  pewter 
banded  themselves  together  for 
commercial  as  well  as  social  rea- 
sons at  an  early  date  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  craft,  but  no  trace  of  any 
official  recognition  of  a  guild  or  fellow- 
ship is  found  before  22  Edward  III., 
i.  e.,  the  year  1348,  when  the  workers  in 
pewter  petitioned  the  lord  mayor  to 
make,  or  rather  sanction,  certain  ordi- 
nances for  the  protection  of  tiieir  mys- 
tery. The  petition  was  drawn  up  with 
a  view  to  protect  the  pewter-men  from 
dishonest  dealers  and  unscrupulous 
workmen  who  may  have  wished  to 
undersell  the  petitioners ;  and  secondly, 
to  prevent  wares  of  inferior  metal  being 
put  on  the  market.  Restrictions  were  to 
be  placed  on  the  making  of  the  pewter 
itself  (the  idea  being  borrowed  from  the 
restrictions  made  at  Poictiers  only  a  few 
years  before),  as  inspectors  or  overseers 
were  to  be  chosen  from  amongst  ''the 
most  lawful  and  skilful  in  the  trade." 
The  workmanship,  too,  was  to  be  super- 
vised with  great  care,  and  to  prevent  any 
possibility  of  carelessness  it  was  pro- 
posed that  no  unqualified  person,  i.  e., 
no  one  who  had  not  been  properly  ap- 
prenticed, and  who  had  thus  become  a 
lawful  workman,  should  presume  to  em- 
bark in  the  trade.  No  secret  working, 
t.  e,,  work  done  without  the  cognizance 
of  the  guild,  and  no  working  at  night, 
was  to  be  allowed,  a  restriction  more 
probably  framed  with  a  view  of  dimin- 
ishing tibie  chance  of  secret  profits  than 
with  a  paternal  care  for  the  eyesight 
of  the  bretiiren. 

The  chief  safeguard  of  the  quality  of 
the  wares  seems  to  have  been  the  pre- 
liminary assay  of  the  metal  or  alloy 
before  it  was  made  up,  and  the  occa- 
sional inspection  of  the  workshops  was 
the  only  check  upon  the  workmanship. 
Disobedient  members  of  the  fraternity 
were  punished  for  their  first  offense  by 
the  confiscation  of  the  metal,  for  the 
second  by  confiscation  of  the  metal  and 


by  punishments  to  be  infiicted  after- 
ward by  the  lord  mayor,  and  for  the 
third  offense  by  expulsion  from  the  ranks 
of  the  pewterers. 

A  common  device  for  fraudulent  work- 
men was  to  send  out  articles  manifestly 
too  light  and  flimsy  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  required.  To  counter- 
act this  the  articles  in  commonest  use 
were  standardized  in  1430,  and  their 
weights  fixed;  articles  of  less  weight 
were  not  allowed  to  be  sold. 

About  1438  the  fraternity  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  make  some  further  regu- 
lations without  troubling  the  authorities, 
but  were  promptiy  called  to  order  and 
their  ordinances,  temporuily  at  any 
rate,  annulled.  Subsequently  due  sub- 
mission being  tendered,  the  petition  to 
the  '*full  honorable  lords  and  sover- 
eigns, the  mayor  and  aldermen,"  beg- 
ging for  sanction  to  the  new  ordinances, 
was  granted. 

In  1444  the  Wardens  of  the  Mystery 
of  Pewterers  acquired  the  right  to  search 
and  assay,  t.  e.,  to  test  all  tin  that  was 
brought  into  the  city  of  London,  either 
by  land  or  by  sea,  and  to  claim  one 
quarter  of  the  metal.  This  seems  an 
enormous  percentage  to  claim,  and  no 
doubt  some  methods  of  evading  the  im- 
position were  speedily  devised. 

The  Mystery  of  Pewterers  became  a 
company  in  1473,  receiving  its  charter 
from  Edward  IV.,  and  confirmation  of 
the  right  to  search  and  assay  all  goods 
made  in  pewter. 

Thirty  years  later  an  act  of  Parliament 
forbade  the  selling  of  pewter  elsewhere 
than  on  the  pewterer's  premises,  or  in 
an  open  market  or  fair.  This  same  act 
made  compulsory  (it  no  doubt  was 
optional  before)  the  marking  of  the 
wares  by  the  manufacturer  as  a  kind  of 
written  warranty  of  their  goodness. 

Further  statutes  of  4  and  25  Henry 
VIII.  extended  the  privileges  of  the  com- 
pany, and  on  the  petition  of  the  latter 
showing  that  articles  of  inferior  quality 
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were  being  made  abroad,  t.  e.,  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Flanders,  and  im- 
ported over  here,  it  was  enacted  that 
such  wares  were  to  be  forfeited.  To 
make  quite  snre  of  scotching  foreign 
competition,  no  foreigners  were  to  be 
permitted  to  practice  the  trade  in  Eng- 
land, even  in  the  humblest  capacity,  and 
no  Englishman  was  to  exercise  the  pew- 
terer's  craft  abroad,  nnder  penalty  of 
becoming,  ipso  facto,  an  alien — a  penalty 
which,  considering  the  repnte  English 
pewter  enjoyed  over  sea,  seems  heavy. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  compulsory 
marking  led  to  abuses,  the  chief  of  which 
was  the  counterfeiting  of  well-known 
pewterers'  marks  by  less  clever  work- 
men; and  as  late  as  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne  regulations  stipulating  ''one  man 
one  mark"  were  made  by  the  company, 
and  establishing  a  penalty  of  forty  shil- 
lings for  disobedience.  The  same  fine 
was  to  be  awarded  to  pewterers  who 
unduly  puffed  their  own  wares,  or  depre- 
ciated those  of  other  workers  with  a 
view  to  supplanting  them  in  business. 
How  tiie  revenue  officers  would  rejoice 
were  such  a  regulation — for  other 
trades — in  existence  now. 

In  France  the  pewterers,  or  potiers 
d^6iain — ^the  tin  po&ers  or  the  potters  of 
tin — worked  under  practically  the  same 
conditions,  but  with  fewer  restrictions. 
From  Etienne  Boileau's  ''Livre  des 
Metiers"  (1260),  it  appears  that  in  Paris 
anv  one  could  become  a  pewterer  pro- 
vided he  did  good  and  lawful  work,  and 
that  he  might  have  as  many  assistants 
and  apprentices  as  he  liked.  Working 
at  night  or  on  fSte  days  was  forbidden. 
The  use  of  unusual  alloys  and  the  sell- 
ing of  pewter  goods  by  unauthorized 
persons  were  forbidden  under  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  the  work  and  a  fine.  The 
workmen  paid  their  taxes  like  other 
folk,  and  were  liable,  unless  they  were 
wardens  of  their  corporation,  to  serve  on 
the  town  watch  till  the  age  of  sixty. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  the 
payment  to  the  crown  of  entrance  fees 
on  admission  to  the  guild  or  brother- 
hood was  made  compulsory  except  in 
the  case  of  the  sons  of  master  pewterers. 


These  latter,  even  though  not  through 
their  apprenticeship,  could  become  pew- 
terers provided  that  their  workshop  was 
managed  by  workmen  who  thoroughly 
knew  the  trade.  Other  towns  in  France 
were  quite  as  important  as  Paris  as  cen- 
ters of  the  pewter  trade,  e.  g.j  Troyes, 
Amiens,  Poictiers,  Bouen,  Dijon,  Limo- 


Paris  pewter  was  not  required  to  be 
stamped  until  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII. 
(1610-1643). 

Parisian  silversmiths  were  prohibited 
in  1545  from  working  in  pewter,  a  regu- 
lation which  was  also  made  in  Nurem- 
berg in  1579. 

In  Germany,  pewter  work  can  be 
traced  back  quite  as  far  as  in  France  or 
elsewhere,  the  earliest  record  being  an 
enactment  made  in  1324  at  Augsburg, 
making  provision  for  visits  of  inspec- 
tion to  the  workshops  by  the  sworn 
masters,  who  were  empowered  to  test 
the  metial  for  purity,  and  to  fine  those 
whose  work  was  bad  enough  to  be  re- 
jected and  destroyed. 

Nuremberg  records,  too,  show  that 
pewterers  worked  there,  and  that  they 
formed  the  most  important  guild  in  that 
town.  Equality  and  fraternity  existed'^ 
but  very  little  liberty,  the  guild  rules 
settling  every  paltry  detail  of  workshop 
practice  ostensibly  that  only  wares  **in 
the  eyes  of  all  good,  irreproachable,  and 
without  flaw"  should  be  put  on  sale. 

In  Spain  the  headquarters  of  the  tin 
and  pewter  trade  seem  to  have  been  at 
Barcelona,  a  place  well  suited  by  its 
natural  position  for  the  purpose.  No 
trace  of  any  corporation  or  guild  can  be 
found  before  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
the  statutes  closely  resemble  those  of 
the  more  northern  nations. 

It  is  known  that  the  Italians  used 
large  quantities  of  tin,  but  pewter  work 
was  done  at  Bologna,  and  in  other  towns, 
together  with  much  tinning  of  other 
metals,  which  in  many  cases  was  done 
by  workmen — tinkers  as  one  might  call 
them,  who  went  about  from  place  to 
place. 

In  Belgium  and  Holland  the  guilds  go 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
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century,  thongh  they  no  donbt  existed 
long  before  the  first  official  mention  can 
be  found  referring  to  them  by  name. 
Bruges  was  perhaps  always  the  head- 
quarters, with  Li^ge  and  Mons  running 
it  close  as  manufacturing  centers.  Bru- 
ges claims  to  have  been  an  emporium 
for  little  porringers  and  flasks  as  early 
as  1303.  The  caravan  trade  for  tin  from 
Britain  to  the  Rhine,  via  Flanders, 
made  Bruges  an  important  center. 

The  men  of  Mons,  of  Li^ge,  and  of 
Ghent  can  claim  quite  as  early  a  date  for 
the  existence  of  the  pewterer's  craft. 
Of  most  of  the  early  men  who  worked  in 
pewter,  and  who  are  known  to  us  by 
name,  not  much  can  be  said. 

Nuremberg  had  its  pewterer,  tin 
founder,  or  zinngiesser — sSarel,  or  Carel, 
in  1324,  whose  work  was  known  far  and 
Mride;  and  later  in  the  same  century 
S^bald  Buprecht  became  famous  as  the 
originator  of  a  method  of  giving  pewter 
or  tin  the  appearance  of  silver.  Such  a 
trade  was  certain  to  be  remunerative.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  again,  Martin  Har- 
scher  obtained  renown  by  the  excellence 
of  his  metal,  which  was  said  to  be  far 
superior  to  English  metal  in  quality. 
Candlesticks  and  waterpots  were  his 
specialties.  Harscher  died  in  1523. 
Another  workman,  Melchior  Koch,  who 
died  in  1567,  found  a  method  of  making 
his  pewter  look  as  though  gilded  with 
pure  gold.  Hans  Lobsinger,  again,  is 
credited  with  devices  more  ingenious 
still.  He  knew,  or  thought  he  knew, 
how  to  make  tin  as  plastic  as  wax,  and 
after  working  the  most  elaborate  works, 
knew  how  to  temper  the  metal  and  render 
it  quite  hard.  These  secrets  no  doubt 
caused  the  goldsmiths  to  look  to  their 
laurels,  and  to  procure,  in  1579,  the 
enactment  of  a  regulation  on  the  ne  sutor 
ultra  crepidam  principle — that  no  pew- 
terer might  work  in  any  metal  but  pew- 
ter, and  as  a  sop  to  the  pewterers,  that 
no  silversmith  or  goldsmith  might  work 
in  pewter. 

Gaspard  (or  Kaspar)  Endterlein  (or 
Enderlein),  also  of  Nuremberg,  was  the 
famous  maker  of  hanging  candelabra. 
He  seems,  like  Briot,  to  have  been  a  die- 


sinker  originally,  and  to  have  applied  to 
pewter  ware  the  minuteness  of  detail  ap- 
propriate to  other  metals.  By  birth  he 
was  a  Swiss,  but  he  worked  in  Nurem- 
berg, and  died  there  in  1633.  His  fonts 
at  the  church  of  St.  Laurenz  Are  perhaps 
his  best  work. 

Francois  Briot,  who  probably  flour- 
ished from  about  1560-1625,  or  later, 
was  bom  at  Damblain  en  Bassigny,  in 
Lorraine.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and 
death  are  not  known,  but  as  some  of  his 
best  work  was  copied  by  Bernard  Palissy 
in  1580,  and  as  he  was  certainly  living 
in  1615,  the  above  dates  may  be^taken  to 
be  nearly  correct.  Like  Enderlein,  he 
was  a  die-sinker  and  medal-maker  by 
trade,  and  lived  probably  at  Montb^liard, 
a  town  about  half-way  between  Basle  and 
BesauQon,  as  he  was  in  the  service  of 
Jean  Francois  of  Wurtemburg,  Count  of 
Montb61iard,  from  1585  to  1601. 

In  this  latter  year  he  was  in  some  pe- 
cuniary trouble,  as  we  flnd  that  he  de- 
posited as  security  for  a  loan  several 
molds,  ^'tant  de  bassin,  aigui^re,  vase, 
saliftre,  qu'autres. ' '  The  work  attributed 
to  him  is  characterized  as  a  rule  by  ex- 
treme delicacy,  if  not  over-elaboration, 
and  the  wonderful  detail  would  be  more 
appropriate  in  works  carried  out  in  one 
01  the  precious  metals.  His  works  were 
much  copied  by  Enderlein,  who  removed 
Briot' 8  medallions  and  substituted  his 
own.  The  original  silver  specimen  of 
Briot' 8  famous  ewer  and  plaque  seems 
to  have  been  destroved  at  Rouen  in  the 
troublous  times  of  me  Revolution. 


The  frieze  for  the  hall  of  the  principal 
building  at  Diisseldorf ,  where  an  exhi- 
bition is  to  be  held  next  year,  will  meas- 
ure 312  feet  by  16  feet. 


Glass  paving  is  being  introduced  on  a 
portion  of  the  Alexander  III.  bridge,  and 
in  several  other  streets  in  Paris  where 
the  traffic  is  particularly  heavy.  It  is 
extremely  hard,  and  is  said  to  have  a 
resistance  of  over  four  tons  to  the  square 
inch.  Gold  and  heat  have  little  effect 
upon  the  pavement. 
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FAMILY 


THE  pictures  of  the  Astor  ladies 
here  reproduced  are  from  minia- 
tures by  one  whose  own  person- 
ality is  as  dainty,   and  yet  as 
forceful,   as    her    dainty  and    forceful 
brush — Amalia  Kiissner,  now  Mrs. 
Coudert.      New 
several  years  hs 
her  work  as  an  i 
marriage  has 
brushes  nor  lei 
of  ivory. 

In  these 
portraits 
Amalia  Eiiss- 
n  e  r  —  Mrs. 
Coudert — has 
caught  and 
given  to  the 
personality  of 
her  subjects, 
to  the  light 
that  radiates 
from  within 
them,  to  eye 
and  mouth 
and  ear  and 
pose  of  head, 
the  unmistak- 
able sign  of 
the  patrician. 
Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Astor  — 
or  Mrs.  Astor, 
as  she  is 
called,  be- 
cause she  is 
the  head  of 
the  family — 
is  a  woman 
who  has  all 
the  qualifica- 
tions for  a  MRS.  JOHN 
leader  of  so- 
ciety .  She  is  representative ,  and  for  years 
her  entertainments  have  been  always  con- 
sidered the  most  fashionable  and  aristo- 
cratic in  the  social  world  of  New  York. 
Each  Mrinter  Mrs.  Astor  gives  a  series  of 
dinners  and  one  large  evening  reception. 


In  summer,  at  Newport,  there  is  another 
series  of  dinners,  and  some  years  a  re- 
ception   or  lawn  party  is    added.     In 
Paris,  Mrs.  Astor  has  a  beautiful  apart- 
ment in  the  Avenue  Champs  Elys6es, 
where  in  the  early  spring  she  gives  a 
"laps  a  musicale. 
aethodical  as  to 
le  always  sails 
eek  in  February 
b  week  in  July, 
when  she  goes 
to    Newport. 
She  opens  her 
town  house  in 
November. 
She  has  had 
the  same  opera 
box    at    the 
Metropolitan 
Opera    House 
for      many 
years,  and  al- 
though   there 
have  been  sea- 
sons in  which 
she  has  been 
in   mourning 
or    in  which 
she  has  pre- 
'   ferred  to    re- 
main abroad, 
the  Astor  box 
is  never  let. 
Either    her 
daughter, 
Mrs.     Orme 
Wilson,  occu- 
pies it,  or  her 
niece,    Mrs. 
Benjamin 
Welles,  or 
JACOB  ASTOB  somc   rclativc 

of  the  family 
— otherwise  it  is  vacant.  Mrs.  Astor  for 
years  has  never  missed  the  first  night  at 
the  opera,  and  she  generally  goes  about 
twice  a  week,  throughout  the  season. 
Although  her  children  are  all  married, 
and  she  has  young  granddaughters  in 
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society,  Mrs.  Astor  still  keeps  up  an  in- 
terest in  all  the  functions  of  the  fashion- 
able world.  Her  health,  which  was  in 
a  precarious  condition  two  years  ago, 
and  which  obliged  her  to  change  her 
plans  for  Newport,  has  been  fully  re- 
stored, and  last  winter  she  missed  very 
few  entertainments  of  note. 

It  is  said  that  her  visiting-list  em- 
braces over 
two  thousand 
names,  and  at 
her  receptions 
you  will  meet 
people  of  gen- 
tle birth  who 
have  had  the 
right  to  be 
members  of 
New  York  so- 
ciety, but  who 
are,  some  of 
them,  unable 
to  keep  up  \ 
with  the  lavish  i 
expenditures 
of  the  present 
time.  Mrs. 
Astor  has  two 
daughters  liv- 
ing, Mrs.  Og- 
ilvie  Haig, 
who  was  for- 
merly Mrs. 
Coleman 
Drayton,  and 
Mrs.  Marshall 
Orme  Wilson. 
She  has  one 
Colonel 


son, 


MRS.    WILLIAM  ASTOR 


John  Jacob 

Astor,  who  married  Miss  Ava  Willing, 
of  Philadelphia.  Two  of  her  four 
daughters  are  dead.  One  of  them  was 
the  wife  of  Mr.  James  J.  Van  Alen,  and 
she  has  left  three  children,  Miss  May 
Van  Alen,  Miss  Sara  Van  Alen,  and  Mr. 
J.  Lawrence  Van  Alen,  who  was  married 
last  winter  to  Miss  Daisy  Post.  Another 
daughter,  now  deceased,  married  Mr. 
J.  Roosevelt  Roosevelt,  and  a  grand- 
daughter, Miss  Helen  Roosevelt,  made 
her  debut  in  society  last  winter. 


Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor  is  one  of  two 
daughters  of  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Willing, 
of  Philadelphia.  She  was  married  to 
Colonel  John  Jacob  Astor  in  1891.  She 
has  two  children,  a  son,  Master  Vincent 
Astor,  now  about  nine  years  old,  and  a 
little  daughter.  She  is  considered  to-day 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  young  matrons 
in  New  York  society.     She  is  tall,  with 

an  exquisite 
figure  and 
complexion, 
and  is  rather 
more  brunette 
than  blond. 

Mrs.    Orme 
Wilson  is  the 
youngest    of 
Mrs.    Astor' s 
daughters, 
and  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr. 
Marshall 
Orme  Wilson 
about  sixteen 
years  ago.  He 
is  the    eldest 
son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Richard 
T.  Wilson, 
and  a  brother 
of  Mrs.  Ogden 
Goelet,     Mrs. 
Michael   Her- 
bert, and  Mrs. 
Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, 
Jr.    The  wed- 
ding   of    Mr. 
Wilson    and 
Miss    Astor 
was  celebrated  in  the  picture  gallery  of 
the  Astor  residence,  then  situated  at  the 
corner  of  E^fth  Avenue  and  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  where   now   stands  the  Astoria 
Hotel.     It  was  a  notable  event  of  the 
autumn  of  1885.     Before  her  marriage 
Mrs.  Wilson  was  a  famous  belle,  and  she 
is  very  accomplished,  as  were  all  of  Mrs. 
Astor' s  daughters.     She  appeared  at  the 
famous    Kermess  at    the   Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  before  her  marriage,  and 
danced  most  gracefully  a  peasant  rondo. 
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RESTORATION   OF  OLD   PAINTINGS 

IN  many  families  there  are  treasures  growth  of  fungi,  which  are  as  destructive 
which  are  almost  hidden  under  the  to  works  of  art  as  to  those  of  nature, 
grime  of  years.  It  requires  merely  To  produce,  then,  artificially  the  effect 
carefulness  and  judgment  to  clean  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  upon  a  damaged 
these  up  so  that  the  colors  are  restored  oil  painting  is  the  first  problem  that  has 
to  their  original  values,  and  the  works  to  be  solved.  The  first  thing  is  to  re- 
are  shown  to  the  best  advantage.  move  all  moldiness  from  the  surface 
All  oil  paintings  suffer  by  the  lapse  of  of  the  picture.  This  should  be  done,  as 
time,  partly  far  as  possi- 
because  they  ble,  with  a  dry 
have  been  exe-  cloth  of  coarse 
cuted  with  un-  linen,  or  with 
suitable  pig-  not  too  stiff  a 
ments,  but  brush.  If  any 
especially  of  the  mold 
from  the  use  resists  this 
of  improper  treatment  a 
vehicles  and  liquid  must  be 
siccatives,  used  to  remove 
partly  from  it,  and  the 
the  destruc-  best  is  a  solu- 
tion or  un-  tionof  soapin 
skilled  appli-  spirits  of  tur- 
cation  of  the  pentine,  dilut- 
varnish,  and  ed  with  spirits 
partly  from  of  Mrine.  This 
the  contrac-  should  be  ap- 
tionof  dirtand  plied  with  a 
dust  which  sponge  or  a 
have  estab-  soft  brush, 
lished  them-  Either^should 
selves  too  be  frequently 
firmly  to  be  cleaned  as 
amenable  to  they  remove 
treatment  with  the  dirt  from 
soap  and  wa-  the  surface  of 
ter.  The  best  the  picture, 
restorative  ^^^  o^j.  ^lson  ^^  exceptional 
treatment  is  cases,  even 
that  of  Petten^ofer,  of  Munich,  which  this  solution  may  fail,  and  then,  but  not 
may  be  divided  into  the  following  sub-  unless,  pure  spirits  of  turpentine  must 
divisions:  (a)  removal  of  dust,  dirt,  and  be  used.  If  the  use  of  this  liquid  is 
varnish;  (b)  repair  of  faulty  places,  necessary,  it  must  be  applied  with  the 
such  as  cracks  and  bare  patches;  (c)  greatest  care,  to  avoid  dissolving  any 
restoring  perished  colors  to  their  pris-  part  of  the  painting  itself, 
tine  condition.  All  three  are  often  very  Once  the  mold  has  been  removed,  we 
dif&cult,  the'^second  being  often  the  most  are  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  effect 
diflftcult  of  the  three.  that  other  agencies  have  exerted  in  the 
Light  and  warmth  are  as  essential  to  course  of  years  upon  the  picture,  and  to 
the  life  of  a  work  of  art  as  to  that  of  a  see  whether  only  certain  colors  or  the 
living  thing,  for  their  absence  means  the  whole  picture  has  suffered,  and  whether 
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the  ground  has  been  damaged  or  laid 
bare.  In  all  cases  the  condition  of  the 
frame  of  the  canvas  mnst  be  examined. 
If  the  frame  is  rotten  or  broken,  the  can- 
vas must  now  be  stretched  in  a  new  one, 
if  any  success  in  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions is  to  be  expected. 

The  mold-free  painting  is  now  cov- 
ered with  repeated  coats  of  spirits  of 
turpentine,  and  exposed  under  it  for  a 
week  or  a  fortnight  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  In  very  favorable  weather  good 
results  may  be  observed  in  even  less 
than  the  shorter  time  mentioned,  and 
the  whole  picture  will  show  up  as  if  new, 
with  all  its  original  colors.  Nothing 
more  is  then  needed  than  to  revamish 
the  picture.  Pettenkofer  closes  up 
cracks  by  the  use  of  alcohol,  which  dis- 
solves and  fuses  together  the  sides  of 
the  cracks.  To  remove  the  old  varnish 
bodily,  substances  are  used  which  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  varnish,  which 
must  therefore  be  determined. 

The  removing  liquids  must  always  be 
freshly  made,  and  never  bought.  They 
consist  of  mixtures  of  linseed  oil,  poppy 
oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  balsam  of  copaiba, 
spirit  of  wine,  ethereal  oils,  ammonia, 
and  white  soap.  The  cleansing  liquid  is 
applied  and  allowed  to  soak  in  until  the 
varnish  has  sufficiently  softened  to  be 
removed  with  a  soft  woolen  or  cotton 
cloth,  used  vrithout  force.  Great  experi- 
ence and  care  are  necessary  in  these 
operations.  According  to  the  nature 
and  age  of  the  varnish  it  will  take  very 
different  periods  to  soften,  and  every 
precaution  must  be  taken  to  avoid  re- 
moving or  injuring  the  pigments  under- 
neath. 

If  the  sun-bath  fails  on  parts  of  the 
picture,  there  is  no  remedy  but  the 
brush  of  an  artist  who  will  retouch  the 
parts  that  require  it  with  fresh  color, 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  only  an 
artist  can  choose  and  apply  the  proper 
tints,  and  harmonize  them  with  the  rest 
of  the  picture.  He  must  bear  in  mind 
that  where  a  pigment  has  been  destroyed 
beyond  redemption,  the  grounding  has 
suffered  the  same  fate,  and  must  there- 
fore also  be  renewed.     It  is  of  the  ut- 


most importance  to  remove  all  damaged 
color,  etc.,  with  spatula  and  pumice, 
before  applying  fresh,  which  may  other- 
wise be  injuriously  acted  on  by  the  old 
stuff.  Places  where  the  canvas  has  been 
laid  bare  have  usually  become  more  or 
less-  moldy,  and  should  be  plastered 
with  a  paste  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  glue 
before  any  attempt  is  made  to  restore 
the  priming.  Naturally  great  care  and 
skill  are  ne^ed  to  prevent  these  repaired 
patches  from  being  distinguishable  from 
the  rest  of  the  picture. 

The  revarnishing  of  a  restored  picture 
must,  of  course,  be  reserved  until  all 
new  colors  are  perfectly  dry,  and  must 
be  done  with  a  good  mastic  varnish,  and 
under  no  circumstances  with  damar, 
copal,  or  amber. 

Care  is  required  in  placing  pictures  in 
inhabited  rooms.  In  the  first  place, 
they  must  not  be  hung  on  damp  walls, 
or  where  they  would  be  exposed  to  fumes 
of  any  kind  likely  to  produce  or  encour- 
age moldiness.  The  pictures  must  get 
light  and  air,  and  at  the  same  time  must 
not  be  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  Paintings  on  wood  panels  last 
longer  than  those  on  canvas,  but  the 
latter  may  be  made  much  more  durable 
by  rubbing  poppy  oil  and  balsam  of 
copaiba  into  the  back  of  the  canvas. 
This  mixture  soaks  into  the  canvas,  and 
protects  the  picture  very  thoroughly 
from  any  adverse  influence,  such  as 
damp  getting  at  the  colors  from  behind. 
In  front  the  varnish  ought  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient safeguard  to  the  pigments. 


Peat  is  being  extensively  experimented 
with  in  Sweden  as  a  substitute  for  coal. 
In  a  refinery  peat  is  exclusively  used 
instead  of  coal  as  a  fuel. 


The  town  of  Davos,  Switzerland,  is 
considering  a  bold  scheme  for  the  abo- 
lition of  all  ordinary  forms  of  fuel,  so 
that  the  air  may  not  be  contaminated. 

Paris' 8  latest  innovation  in  street 
lighting  takes  the  form  of  oil  lamps. 
They  are  enormous  structures  that  give 
out  one  thousand  candle-power  each. 
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OLD  FURNITURE  IN  THE  SOUTH 


THE  Charleston  News  lately  pub- 
lished an  interview  with  a  woman 
who  had  been  very  snccessful  in 
her  hunt  for  old  furniture  in  out- 
of-the-way  places.  It  is  rather  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  methods  pursued, 
and  in  a  way  explains  how  it  is  that  even 
to-day,  after  the  general  appreciation  of 
old  furniture  is  ten  or  twelve  years  old, 
there  are  still  many  genuine  pieces 
unearthed  each  year. 

''Hunting  antique  furniture  is  quite  a 
science,"  said  a  lady  who  has  her  home 
filled  with  all  kinds  of  rare  and  beautiful 


**The  beaten  track  has  been  worn  out 
by  this  time,  and  it  is  only  in  byways 
that  the  things  can  be  found  now.  Not 
everybody  can  pay  two  hundred  dollars 
for  a  tester  bed  or  fifty  dollars  for  a 
Hepplewhite  chair,  but  almost  anybody 
would  love  to  get  one  of  either  for  a 
couple  of  dollars  and  have  the  glory  of 
telling  the  story  of  where  the  thing  was 
found.  That,  of  course,  does  not  happen 
every  day.  These  things,  in  fact,  are 
getting  scarcer  and  scarcer  and  harder 
to  find  every  day.  There  is  such  a  mania 
for  all  tiiese  old  things  that  the  supply 
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''antiques,"  which  she  has,  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,  "picked  up  for  a  song." 

"You  thought  the  field  had  been  pretty 
thoroughly  gone  over!  Well,  so  it  has 
to  a  certain  extent;  the  old-furniture 
dealers  here  have  covered  the  ground 
fairly  well  and  bought  up  much  of  the 
beautiful  stuff  that  used  to  fill  the  old 
homes  here;  they  have  even  gone  beyond 
Charleston  into  the  neighboring  islands 
and  counties,  where  Washin^n  and 
Tarleton  were  quartered  at  different 
times,  and  have  secured  whole  carloads 
of  perfect  treasures  in  the  way  of  old 
mahogany  and  brasses  and  chimes  and 
silver,  and  they  have  not  gotten  it  all. 
There's  lots  of  it  here  still  to  be  had  for 
the  hunting  if  you  go  about  it  in  the 
right  way. 


is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  Collectors, 
knowing  Charleston  to  be  an  old  revo- 
lutionary town,  the  home  of  innumerable 
rich  colonial  planters,  naturally  come 
here  to  buy,  and  they  have  taken  away 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  early 
English  and  French  furniture. 

"Every  little  old  side-street  shop  you 
pass  here  has  pieces  of  old  furniture, 
some  very  good,  others  very  bad,  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  and  knowledge  of 
the  man  offering  them  for  sale.  Just 
the  other  day  lie  'colored  gentleman' 
who  sells  me  soft-shell  crabs  had  his 
shrimps  for  sale  in  one  of  the  best  pieces 
of  Royal  Meissen  I  have  ever  secured — 
marks  in  perfect  order,  not  a  chip  on 
it — and  I  bought  it  for  a  quarter.  I 
have  gotten  all  my  things  just  this  way. 
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**Going  to  the  home  of  one  of  the 
negroes,  who  claimed  to  have  some  'dog- 
feet  chairs,'  I  fonnd  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  pieces  of  old  George  III.  hall- 
marked silver  I  ever  saw,  a  Uquor-stand 
of  exquisite  design  and  workmanship, 
with  only  one  of  the  bottles  missing.     I 
asked  the  mammy  if  she  would  sell  this. 
She  looked  at  me  craftily  and  inquired 
how  much  I'd  give  her.     I  asked,  with 
equal  craft,  how  much  she'd  take.     She 
informed  me  that  she  couldn't 
possibly  take  less  than  one 
dollar  for  it,  as  it  had  been 
one    of    her    ma's    'weddin' 
presints.'     If  I  hesitated  it 
was  only  because  of  her  abso- 
lute ignorance  of   its  value 
and  the  audacity  of  the  lie 
she  had  told.     In  the  pause  I 
made  she  lowered  her  price 
to  seventy-five  cents,  and  the 
bargain  was  closed. 

**  Where  do  they  get   the 
things!       Why,    they    are 
mostly  stolen.      During  the 
war,  and  even  as  late  as  the 
earthquake,     many     of    the 
houses    here    were    deserted 
and  many  of  them  were  rifled 
of    their  beautiful  contents, 
and  in  some  of  the  filthiest  up- 
town tenements  I  have  come 
across  my  very  best  specimens  of  carved 
and  inlaid  pieces.     In  many  instances, 
however,  the  negroes  have  come  legally  by 
the  things,  buying  them  at  auctions  years 
ago,  perhaps,  where  they  had  been  placed 
for  sale  by  people  who  did  not  know 
their  value,  and  considered  them  only 
heavy,  cumbersome,  and  old-fashioned 
in  design  and  wood.     In  some  few  in- 
stances, very  few,  the  negroes  have  in- 
herited them  from  former  masters,  but 
in  such  cases  neither  love  nor  money  can 
buy  them.     One  old  negro  has  inherited 
from  his  former  owner  the  great  brass 
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door-knocker  which  it  was  his  special 
duty  to  keep  burnished  during  her  life. 
At  the  death  of  the  mistress  the  knocker 
was  bequeathed  to  him,  together  with 
some  of  the  valuable  pieces  of    lion- 
footed    furniture — ^an    old   tester    bed, 
carved  in  pineapples,  and  its*  fiight  of 
steps  being  among  them.     The  old  man 
still  bestows  the  same  care  upon  them 
that  he  did  in  slavery  days,  and  every 
day  sees  him  at  work  with  wax  and  tur- 
pentine and  his  bare  hands 
polishing  the  glassy  surface 
of  his  mahogany. 

''But  most  of  the  things 
now  in  the  possession  of  the 
negroes  are  in    a    shameful 
state  of  abuse  and  filthiness 
— sometimes  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  not  even  the  best 
workmanship    can    restore 
them.     Whenever    I    buy 
things  I  have  them  carted  in 
the  back  way  and  kept  in  the 
back  yard.     There  they  are 
scrubbed    with    disinfectant, 
if  they  are  wood,  and  scraped 
carefully  Mrith  broken  glass. 
Silver    and    china    I    have 
boiled  in  a  strong  solution  of 
soda  water,  and  brass  I  soak 
for  days  in  kerosene.     O  yes, 
it  costs  considerable  to  have 
some  of  the  things  repaired.    Sometimes 
ten  times  the  amount  of  money  is  spent 
in  doing  them  over  that  they  originally 
cost  you,  but  even  then  they  will  cost  you 
about  one-fourth  of  what  they  would  at 
a  dealer's,  and  besides,  you  get  all  the 
excitement  of    running  upon  valuable 
treasures  and    finds  in  out-of-the-way 
corners.     It  lends  an    interest  to    the 
pastime  that  it  would  not  possess  other- 
wise, and  it  teaches  you  betucr  than  any- 
thing else  could  do    to  distinguish   a 
genuine  from    an  imitation  antique   if 
you  ever  do  buy  from  a  dealer." 
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BY   ROBERT  C.  SPENCER,  JR. 


IN  the  November  issne  of  this  mag- 
azine was  an  article  on  the  Gran- 
ford  doll  houses.  The  model  for 
the  first  of  these,  and  the  subject 
of  the  first  illustration  in  that  article, 
is  one  of  a  group  of  three  cottages 
at  North  Evanston  which  were  built 
purely  as  an  investment  by  a  real  estate 
dealer  who  was  willing  to  have  them 
thoughtfully  and  seriously  designed, 
provided  the  experiment  did  not  cost 
too  much.  Hard  times  and  low  prices 
favored  the  project,  and  the  three  realistic 
water-color  drawings  in  gouache  which 
the  architect  made  after  the  working 
drawings,  with  mathematical  accuracy 
and  faithfulness  to  detail,  were  not  long 
in  the  windows  of  the  dealer's  office 
before  their  counterparts  in  wood  and 
brick  were  completed.  The  site  was  an 
irregular  piece  of  ground,  of  a  shape 
not  common  either  in  or  around  Chicago. 
Here  is  the  architect's  scheme  of  dividing 
into  lots  and  placing  the  houses — so  that 
each  might  be  sold  separately — and  have 
alley  abutment,  the  owner  having  failed 
to  solve  the  problem  satisfactorily. 

To  this  happy  scheme  of  ground-plan 
— this  beginning  of  things  on  a  broad 
basis  —  much  of  the  effectiveness  and 
charm  of  this  little  group  of  houses  is 
due.     It  is  evident  that  each  respects 


the  rights  of^the  others  and  that  each  is 
helping  the  others.  Although  the  site 
is  restricted,  there  is  no  crowding,  but 
a  sense  of  ample  room  for  all,  with 
plenty  of  light  and  air,  grass,  trees,  and 
vines, and  a  reasonable  degree  of  privacy. 
Low  screens  vrith  white  posts  cut  oflf  the 
garden  from  the  common  lawn  in  front 
and  separate  them  from  each  other. 
The  term  **back  yard"  is  a  good  one  to 
get  rid  of  in  connection  with  the  cottage 
beautiful  as  well  as  the  house. 

With  minor  modifications,  the  same 
floor  plan  was  used  for  each  of  the  three 
cottages.  No.  2  on  the  block  plan  gain- 
ing a  linen  closet,  and  No.  3  being  No. 
1  reversed.  Yet  a  decided  variation  in 
exteriors  was  demanded  in  order  that 
the  commercial  exigencies  of  the  case 
might  be  satisfied.  No  woman  likes  to 
live  in  a  house  exactly  like  her  neighbor's 
or  to  have  her  costumes  duplicated. 

The  family  ego  demands  recognition 
in  the  house  if  anywhere.  Of  course  flat- 
dwellers  do  not  count.  They  have  re- 
nounced their  individuality,  as  far  as  a 
habitation  is  concerned,  and  must  com- 
monly be  content  with  such  limited 
opportunities  for  differentiating  their 
household  belongings  from  those  of 
their  neighbors  as  are  afforded  by  the 
ready-made  furniture  and  bric-Ji-brac  of 
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commerce.  True,  the  average  ready- 
made  house,  built  to  rent  or  to  sell,  is  as 
much  a  misfit  for  a  fine,  simple  indi- 
viduality as  the  average  brass  bedstead 
or  fierce  Wilton  rug.  The  recognition 
of  the  family  ego,  then,  in  most  cases  of 
rented  or  ^^boughten"  homes  must  con- 
sist chiefly  in  having  '^something  differ- 
ent." But  these  little  cottages  are  so 
sweet  and  modest  in  their  setting  of  soft 
green  lawn,  with  leaf  shadows  playing 
on  their  weathered  roofs,  vines  climb- 
ing over  their  porches,  and  a  background 
of  boughs  and  foliage  piled  dark  behind 
them,   that    one    can  but  imagine  the 


dwellers  therein  to  be  as  charming  as 
their  environment.  The  dainty  wicker 
settle  and  sofa  pillows  on  one  of  the 
porches;  the  simple  window  curtains 
swaying  in  the  draughts  that  pass  freely 
through  the  living-rooms ;  the  glimpses 
of  the  furnishing  within,  and  the  soft 
voices  of  children  at  happy  play,  all  tell 
the  same  story.  '*Love  in  a  cottage" 
seems  a  very  delightful  possibility  as 
one  contemplates  these.  Much  of  &ieir 
real  beauty  is  lost  in  the  photographs. 
Since  some  of  them  were  taken,  several 
years  ago,  the  growth  of  trees  and  vines 
has  helped  the  buildings,  as  they  always 
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help  an  architect's  handiwork,  I  care  not  and    transparent,  are    now    almost    as 

how  ^'snccessfuP'  it  may  be.     Over  the  black  as  the  tree  trunks, 
little  Gothic  porch  of  the  northernmost         Only  paint  on  shingles  will  give  a 

cottage  a  grape-vine  now  runs  riot  and  permanent    light  color,    and  paint  on 

unites  the  beam  abutments  of  its  pointed  shingles  hastens  decay,  although  as  yet 

vault.    Time  has  just  sufficiently  mel-  no  experiments  have  been  made  to  dis- 

lowed  the  painted  wood.     At  a  certain  cover  the  benefits  due  to  sun  reflection 

stage,  the  hard  greasy  gloss  of  paint,  by  very  light  colored  surfaces.     There 

its  painfully  dead  opacity,  seem  to  dis-  is  a  bleaching  oil,  consisting  chiefly  of 
appear,   and  its  colors   are 
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shaded  walls  and  roofs  it  is  very,  very 
slow.  To  return  to  the  cottages,  which  are 
a  nearly  balanced  groap  in  color  as  in 
form  composition,  No.  1  is  an  indescrib- 
able dull  buff  and  cream  white.  No.  2 
a  deep,  dull  red — almost  purplish  below, 
cream  white  above — while  No.  3  is  of 
that  peculiar  warm  cafi  au  lait  rarely 
seen  and  not  easy  to  mix,  closely  related 
to  the  dull  buff  yet  different.  These 
color  variations  supplement  variations 
in  porches  and  dormers  which  give  in- 
dividuality to  the  flanking  steep-roofed 
cottages  without  destroying  the  balance 
of  the  group.  The  expedients  employed 
for  giving  a  touch  of  decorative  detail 
to  these  features  were  very  simple. 
Auger  holes,  bored  by  the  despised  ma- 


chine, give  to  the  beams  supporting  the 
entrance-hood  of  No.  1  a  more  sparkling 
and  effective  surface  decoration  seen  in 
shadow  from  the  street  than  elaborate 
carving  in  relief  would  have  given.  The 
same  auger-hole  technique  gives  interest 
to  the  panels  below  the  entrance  sashes 
in  each  house.  The  repetition  of  these 
black  dots  produces  a  rich,  linear  effect 
quite  similar  to  that  of  certain  Pom- 
peiian  floor  mosaics.  Certain  floors  in 
the  Chicago  Public  Library  exemplify 
these  *  dotted -line 
qualities.  In  New- 
buryport,  Mass., 
there  is  a  very  nice 
old  house  of  the  best 
colonial  period,  un- 
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der  the  cornice  of  which 
a    large    oval   or 


IS 


'  'quarter-sawed' '  mold- 
ings enriched  with  spiral 
lines  of  anger  holes,  a 
heavy  line  alternating 
with  a  lighter  one,  if  I 
remember  it  rightly,  and 
illustrating  how  the  occasionally  'in- 
spired builder"  adapted  his  decoration 
to  his  material  and  his  tools,  instead  of 
imitating  stone  details  in  wood  after  the 
manner  so  common  in  colonial  days. 
So  abused  when  first  invented  was  the 


SIOOND-FLOOR  PLAN 


"jig"    or  .  hand-saw — chief    instrument 


in  the  production  of  the  ''ginger-bread"- 
work  so  loved  by  carpenter-architects 
until  within  very  recent  years,  and  still 
doing  deadly  work  generally  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  hideous  wooden  "grilles,"  with- 
out which  no  cheap  flat  is  complete — that 
it  takes  some  courage  to  suggest  that  this 
machine  may  have  a  legitimate  use. 
Here  are  the  curved  members  in  the 


little  porch  railings  to 
give  incident  to  the 
monotony  of  plain  spin- 
dles. They  are  curved, 
it  is  true,  while  the  grain 
of  wood  suggests  a 
straight-line  treatment, 
but  the  curvature  is 
slight  and  quite  as  reasonable  as  that  in 
Sheraton  chair  backs. 

The  dormer  soffits  of  the  north  cot- 
tage are  open  traceries  of  sawed  wood 
and  help  to  accent  its  Gothic  flavor. 
They  give  interest  at  effective  points 
too,  as  one  is  sure  to  look  up  from  below 
at  the  steep  roof  on  approaching  the 
entrance.  One  of  the  cmef  charms  of 
these  small  houses  is  their  exceptional 
lowness.  Architects  have  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  with  clients  who  have  lived  in 
houses  of  exaggerated  vertical  dimen- 
sions such  as  were  in  vogue  thirty  years 
ago.  These  people  have  become  so  ac- 
customed to  stilted  proportions  that  it  is 
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difficult  for  them  to  be  reconciled  to 
others.  Yon  may  tell  them  that  the 
height  of  a  room  should  be  agreeably 
proportioned  to  its  length  and  breadth, 
that  moderately  low  rooms  can  be  heated 
and  cooled  more  readily  than  lofty  ones, 
and  that  they  will  soon  learn  to  appre- 
ciate and  enjoy  the  sense  of  cosy  shelter 
and  comfort  of  the  former.  Prejudice 
dies  hard. 

In  these  cottages  the  first  floor  is  only 
three  or  four  steps  above  the  ground, 
the  first  story  is  eight  feet  six  inches 
high  in  the  clear,  and  the  second  story 
eight  feet.  The  rapidity  with  which  a 
room  cools  at  night  after  a  hot  day 
depends  upon  the  relative  open  window 
area,  its  freedom  from  obstructive  cur- 
tains and  draperies,  and  the  height  of 


the  opening.  Unless  there  is  some  out- 
let provided  at  or  near  the  ceiling,  the 
hot  air  lies  almost  stagnant  above  the 
window  tops  or  meeting  rail,  as  the  case 
may  be,  for  hours,  diffusion  taking  place 
very  slowly. 

Lofty  rooms  are  airy,  then,  only  as 
their  window  openings  are  lofty,  and 
the  sash  opened  at  the  top  in  warm 
weather.  These  cottages  illustrate  two 
widely  different  yet  constructively  eco- 
nomical types.  The  steep  roofs  cutting 
the  walls  about  three  and  a  half  feet 
above  the  second  floor,  and  brought  down 
to  receive  the  projecting  floor  beams, 
which  take  the  rafter  thrust  in  good 
structural  fashion,  agreeably  shade  the 
windows  below  during  the  heat  of  the 
day,    while    the    low    hip-roof  of    the 
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''Doll's  House"  with  ample  eaves  shel- 
ters two  full  stories.  On  a  slightly 
larger  scale  the  steep  roofs  would  fur- 
nish space  for  a  very  good  attic;  the  low 
hip-roof  affords  no  livable  attic,  but  is 
the  cheaper  type  to  build.  The  bedrooms 
are  good  in  both;  each  room  in  each 
house  having  cross-draft  through  win- 
dows on  two  sides,  a  very  important 
point  in  summer,  and  each  being  so 
planned  as  to  lose  little  desirable  space 
in  the  slope  of  the  roof,  under  which 
snugly  tucked  on  stormy  nights  the 
children  may  bo  soothed  to  sleep  by  the 
rustle  of  leaves  and  the  patter  of  rain- 
drops on  the  shingles. 

The  tall  two-storied  box  of  a  small 
house,  with  bold,  heavy  roof  pitched  at 
a  stupid  angle  above,  and  a  flight  of  eight 
or  nine  steep  steps  leading  formidably 
up  to  its  entrance,  is  impossible  from  an 
artistic  standpoint.  Don't  rent  one, 
buy  one,  or  build  one!  Of  coarse  there 
are  limits  in  low,  homelike  effects,  below 


which  it  is  unsafe  to  go,  limits  sometimes 
exceeded  by  architects  with  whom  such 
effects  have  become  a  fad.  A  porch 
lintel  or  a  doorway  should  not  only  be 
high  enough  to  give  safe  head  room  to 
the  "six-footer''  with  his  hat  on,  it 
should  look  high  enough,  just  as  a 
structural  support  should  satisfy  the  eye 
as  well  as  the  actual  necessities  of 
strength.  Even  a  cottage  should  seem 
adequate  to  all  its  uses  and  in  all  its 
parts,  though  economy  grant  but  a  small 
margin. 

Exaggeration  in  any  direction  always 
violates  the  law  of  simplicity  which  is 
fundamental  to  good  architectural  design. 

There  are  other  tests  in  these  cottages 
from  which  to  preach  little  sermons  on 
domestic  architecture.  There  is  the 
porch  question,  for  one,  but  it  must 
wait.  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  floor 
plans,  although  they  were  studied  and 
determined  upon  before  the  exteriors 
were  considered  in  more  than  a  very 
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general  way.  It  is  always  possible  to 
develop  a  pleasing  mass  upon  a  simple, 
straightforward  ground-plan.  The  com- 
pact, economical  arrangement  is  seen  at 
a  glance,  a  sort  of  condensed  miniature 
colonial  plan  in  parlor  and  living-room 
are  practically  one,  while  the  china-case 
and  adjoining  doors  are  symmetrically 
arranged  in  the  dining-room.  The  cen- 
tral cottage  of  the  group — named  by 
friends  of  the  present  tenants  ''The 
Doll's  House,''  before  it  was  made 
famous  by  Cranford — is  particularly 
fortunate  in  its  present  tenants  who 
have,  at  their  own  expense,  run  a  plate- 
shelf  around  the  walls  of  the  little  din- 
ing-room, and  stained  all  of  the  wood- 
work black  to   match  the    chairs  and 


table.  The  dado  below  the  shelf  is  a 
clean,  warm  green  cartridge  paper;  the 
walls  above  and  the  ceiling  are  tinted  a 
light  greenish  buff. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  an  architect 
to  look  over  his  earlier  work  after  a  period 
of  years  and  find  it  so  appreciatively  and 
tastefully  cared  for,  as  are  all  of  these 
cottages,  and  that,  too,  by  tenants. 

Would  that  in  our  larger  habitations 
we  might  retain  more  of  this  sweet  and 
comforting  "homey-ness"  of  the  cottage, 
or  at  least,  in  losing  it,  gain  somethmg^ 
as  good  to  live  with.  Altogether  the 
results  here  seem  to  justify,  from  every 
point  of  view,  the  building  of  really 
artistic  houses,  for  investment  purposes^ 
no  matter  how  humble. 
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tiveness  both  for  bedding  and 
indoor  decoration  have  com- 
bined to  make  it  universally 
beloved.  Because  of  this,  much  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  various  types  that  have 
appeared,  so  that  the  flower  is  now 
grown  in  many  sets  of  varieties  decidedly 
distinct  from  one  another.  The  comet 
type  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  of 
these;  it  is  especially  characterized  by 
having  the  petals  flattened  and  curved 
backward  in  a  way  to  suggest  some  of 
the  more  familiar  sorts  of  chrysanthe- 
mums. 

During  the  last  few  years  these  comet 
asters  have  been  developed  to  great  per- 
fection, so  that  there  are  now  available 
varieties  in  practically  all  the  solid  colors 
that  the  asters  affect,  as  well  as  many 
very  beautiful  striped  sorts.     Great  vari- 


DWARF  OOMIT  A8TEBS 


often  started  in  tie  green- 
house and  transplanted  to 
the  garden  when  well  devel- 
oped, thus  bringing  them  into  bloom 
comparatively  early,  but  I  like  better 
to  start  them  in  the  garden  out  of 
doors  and  have  them  blossom  from 
the  middle  of  August  to  the  end  of 
September,  the  normal  period  for  the 
plant.  In  this  way  it  is  very  easy  to 
have  delightful  beds  of  them  in  the 
garden  or  along  the  border,  beds  which 
are  the  cynosure  of  neighboring  eyes  as 
well  as  the  source  of  an  abundant  supply 
of  cut  flowers. 

Among  the  comet  asters  of  solid  col- 
ors, those  of  the  red  and  violet  hues  are 
particularly  attractive.  If  you  take  one 
of  the  modern  color  charts  and  turn  to 
the  series  of  tints  between  reds  and  vio- 
lets you  can  match   tint  for  tint  from 
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your  aster  bed.    Prom  a  light  violet-red     the  mauve  replaced  by  lilac.     And  there 
you  go  step  by  step  through  red- violet     are  many  other  colors,  both  in  the  solid 

to  a  pure  and  delightful  and  the  striped  varieties, 
violet.     The  pure  whites    ^^^'r"  ^^^  I^?em'^''^  ^^^'"^     *^^*  *^®  ^^^  beautiful. 
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one  other  color  always  gives  a  pleas- 
ing effect,  althongh  yon  can. hardly  fail 
to  get  good  resnlts  in  any  combination 
of  the  different  sorts.  Bnt  it  is  nnf ortn- 
nate  to  mix  these  comet  asters  with 
other  kinds  of  asters  or  other  flowers. 
Their  beanty  is  so  distinctive  that  it 
shows  to  best  advantage  all  alone. 

Even  if  yon  have  not  the  giant  vari- 
eties, the  smaller  sorts  may  be  nsed  in 
less  pretentions  bnt  eqnally  beantifnl 
arrangements  in  yonr  jars  and  vases. 

The  comet  asters  are  particularly  well 
adapted  for  use  in  the  bamboo  wall- 
sticks  which  are  to  be  had  at  the  Japa- 
nese shops,  and  which  are  so  strikingly 
effective  when  filled  with  the  right  sorts 
of  flowers.  The  long-stemmed  blossoms 
of  the  giant  comets  may  be  displayed  in 
these  holders  against  a  plain  background 
to  great  advantage,  the  soft  and  shining 
petals  illumining  the  wall  in  a  most 
beautiful  manner.  Any  suggestion  of 
stiffness  or  bilateral  duplication  in  the 
arrangement  should  be  avoided,  the 
blossoms  being  arranged  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  an  appearance  of  that 


harmonious  symmetry  so  much  to  be 
desired  in  floral  compositions.  These 
bamboo  holders  are  inexpensive  and  may 
be  used  to  advantage  for  many  sorts  of 
flowers  besides  the  comet  asters.  When 
purchasing  them  be  sure  there  is  no 
crack  anywhere. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  ways  to 
use  these  asters  for  indoor  decoration  is 
to  transplant  them  just  as  they  come 
into  bloom  into  artistic  jardinieres. 
The  smaller  and  medium-sized  plants 
may  thus  be  changed  without  ill  effect  if 
the  soil  about  them  is  thoroughly  soaked 
with  water  a  few  hours  before  they  are 
taken  up.  I  have  not  tried  the  giant 
plants  with  this  method,  but  presume 
that  they  could  also  be  transplanted  if 
sufficient  care  were  taken.  For  this 
purpose  jars  without  a  drainage  hole 
may  be  used,  as  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
the  roots  wet  to  avoid  wilting.  The  com- 
pact masses  of  beautiful  blossoms  will 
remain  in  good  condition  for  about  two 
weeks,  if  not  exposed  to  direct  sunshine, 
and  make  a  very  effective  bit  of  decora- 
tion. 


VIRTUES   OF   GLASS 


PERHAPS  one  of  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasts on  glass  is  M.  Jules 
Henrivaux.  He  believes  it  to  be 
the  material  of  the  future.  He 
does  not  pretend  that  we  can  look  for 
glass  cannons,  or  glass  men-of-war,  or 
glass  greyhounds  of  the  ocean,  but  he 
does  claim  that  glass  is  the  best  sub- 
stance known  to  us  for  every  kind  of 
structural  purpose,  and  especially  for 
dwelling-houses.  In  short,  if  the  vis- 
ions of  M.  Henrivaux  are  realized,  we 
shall  all  be  living  in  glass  houses  before 
very  long. 

The  point  of  the  idea  is  sound  in  the 
inexhaustible  supply  of  the  materials 
from  which  glass  is  made,  in  its  adapta- 


bility to  all  shapes  and  forms,  its  dura- 
bility, and  its  cleanliness. 

The  new  glass  house  will  be  abso- 
lutely clean  and  practicably  indestruc- 
tible. The  whole  of  its  surface  can  be 
washed,  from  the  top  story  to  the  base- 
ment, without  a  trace  of  humidity  being 
left.  Dust  cannot  collect  on  its  polished 
surface,  and  the  spider  will  find  no  place 
on  which  to  hang  its  cobwebs.  As  we 
all  know,  they  have  already  begun  to 
pave  the  streets  of  Paris  with  glass,  and 
it  is  found  that  the  substance,  while 
practically  indestructible,  is  admirably 
suited  to  the  feet  of  both  men  and  beasts ; 
and  as  it  neither  holds  nor  makes  any 
dirt,  it  is  absurdly  easy  to  clean. 
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FUKNITURE   OF  THE  FIFTEENTH   CENTURY 

BY  VIRGINIA  ROBIE 


THE   fifteenth  century  was  a  pe- 
riod of  transition.    It  marked  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
beginning    of    modern    history. 
Feudalism  was  crushed  and  a  new  civili- 
zation sprang  into  being.      The  keep, 
the    drawbridge,  the  embattled  tower, 
had  no  part  in  the 
architecture  of  the 
day,  and  with  their 
passing  the  mode  of 
living  was   greatly 
altered.     The    hall 
ceased  to   be    the 
point   about  which 
the  life  of  the  house 
centered.   It  was  no 
longer  the  scene  of 
busy  activity.    The 
dais,   the  min- 
strels'  gallery,  the 
long  tables  for  the 
retianers,  lost  their 
significance.      Din- 
ing in  public  went 
out  of  fashion.  The 
lord  of  the  manor 
added  a  room  to  the 
great  hall  and  dined 
with  his  family  in 
privacy.     Life  was 
more  luxurious,  but 
less  picturesque 
thaninanearlierand  "nqush  monastery  chair,  piptebnth  century  der  the  same  sover- 

eign,   are    the  best 


ARCHITECTURE 

Architecturally,  the  fifteenth  century 
had  less  to  its  credit  than  the  fourteenth. 
Houses  embodied  the  characteristics  of 
the  debased  Gotiiic,  and  while  there  was 
a  greater  variety  of  material  used  than 
at  any  previous  time,  buildings  showed 
little  constructive 
skill. 

With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  H6tel  de 
Cluny  at  Paris  and 
the  famous  house  of 
Jacques  Coeur  at 
Bourges,  there  are 
few  dwellings  on 
French  soil  of  this 
period  that  show 
either  beauty  or 
force.  In  England, 
Hurstmonceux  Hall 
in  Sussex,  erected  by 
Sir  Roger  Fiennes, 
a  brother  of  Lord 
Saye  and  Sele,  and 
treasurer  of  the 
household  under 
Henry  VI.,  and 
Tattershall  castle  in 
Lincolnshire,  built 
by  Ralph,  Lord 
Cromwell,  treasurer 
of  the  exchequer  un- 


more  chivalrous  age. 

The  century  that  witnessed  the  waning 
of  medisBvalism  was  one  of  great  prog- 
ress. The  invention  of  gunpowder 
revolutionized  war,  that  of  the  compass 
increased  navigation,  and  that  of  print- 
ing ushered  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  day, 
before  which  the  darkness  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  swept  away  and  an  improved 
civilization  took  its  place.  It  was  an 
epoch  of  stirring  events  that  included 
the  War  of  the  Roses,  the  conquest  of 
Granada,  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors 
from  Spain,  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  discovery  of  America. 


are 
examples  of  English  architecture  of 
the  day.  Both  are  of  Flemish  brick 
with  stone  trimmings,  and  were  the 
first  mansions  built  in  England  of  this 
material .  Aside  from  these  n oble  dwell- 
ings there  is  little  fifteenth-century  archi- 
tecture in  Great  Britain  that  is  especially 
notable.  Houses  of  this  age  were  not 
distinctive  types.  They  were  links  be- 
twaen  the  fortified  buildings  of  feudal 
times  and  the  palatial  homes  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  as  such  they  are  inter- 
esting chiefly  from  the  historical  point 
of  view. 
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PIPTEENTH-CENTURY  GOTHIC— TYROLEAN  INTERIOR 
From  a  drawing  by  Birch  Burriette  Long 
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FURNITURE  supports  usuallv  much  too  small  for  the 
The  furniture  of  the  early  fifteenth  weight  they  upheld,  they  yet  had  some 
century  did  not  differ  materially  from  reason  for  being — some  apparent  use. 
that  of  the  fourteenth.  Designs  re-  Bat  the  animal  finials  of  the  fifteentii 
mained  strong  and  simple,  and  ornament  century  had  no  excuse  for  being,  served 
was  a  means,  not  an  end.  But  the  day  no  purpose  except  to  add  to  the  incon- 
of  Gothic  simplicity  was  nearly  over,  and  gruity  and  to  lead  the  wood-carver  into 
by  the  middle  of  the  century  the  fate  greater  freaks  of  fancy.  The  English 
that  had  overtaken  coronation  chair  is 
the  architects  pur-  a  good  example  of 
sued  the  furniture-  the  first  class,  and 
makers'.  Having  the  monastery  chair 
developed  their  art  reproduced  in  this 
to  the  highest  de-  article  of  the  second, 
gree,  they  were  not  Chairs  more  than 
content  to  leave  it  any  other  pieces  of 
undisturbed .  Un-  furniture  suffered  at 
able  to  improve,  the  hands  of  the  ar- 
they  needs  must  tisan.  Builton mas- 
take  away,  by  piling  sive  lines,  they  were 
ornament  upon  or-  little  adapted  for 
nament,  until  the  the  overloaded  sys- 
original  beauty  was  tem  of  decoration, 
e^ntirely  effaced.  Chests  and  cup- 
Skill  of  hand  re-  boards,  while  lack- 
mained;  the  brain  ing  the  simplicity 
back  of  the  hand  which  had  hitherto 
had  deteriorated.  been  their  chief 
A  waving  form  of  charm,  were  by  their 
ornament  resem-  construction  less  in- 
bling  a  tongue  of  jured  by  complicat- 
flame  supplanted  ed  ornament.  Many 
the  geometrical  of  the  finest  speci- 
tracery,  while  mens  of  fifteenth- 
cinquef  oils  [took  the  century  woodwork 
place  of  the  earlier  were  in  the  form  of 
trefoils  and  quatre-  presses  and  cup- 
foils.  This  flaming  boards.  Bedsteads 
motive  had  domi-  engush  mon^stebt  chair,  piptebnth  century  were  too  cumber- 
nated  church  archi-  some  in  design,  and 
tecture,  to  its  great  detriment,  for  more  except  in  the  homes  of  the  lower  classes 
than  a  hundred  years,  and  had  given  too  ornate  to  be  interesting.  Tables  had 
rise  to  the  terms.  Flamboyant,  in  France,  altered  little  in  shape  or  purpose  and 
Flowing,  in  England,  and  Fischblase,  in  were  the  sole  articles  of  furniture  to 
Germany.  Wood-carvers  sought  to  sur-  conform  to  severe  lines  and  to  unadorned 
pass  each  other  in  the  elaboration  of  this  surfaces. 

theme,  and  in  fantastic  combinations  of  It  was  an  age  of  exaggeration  in  fumi- 

follage,  grotesque  animals  and  figures.  ture,  and  scarcely  less  so  in  dress.    The 

In  early  Gothic  furniture  animal  forms  pointed  cap,  so  long  a  feature  of  medi- 

were  sometimes  used  as  supports.     They  seval  fashion,  rose  to  enormous  heights, 

were  now  introduced  as  finials.  Although  and  shoes  were  so  elongated  that  walk- 

the  earlier  pieces  were  often  exceedingly  ing  with  ease  became  a  fine  art.     At  the 

crude  in  workmanship,  and  the  animal  French  court,   ladies   in   formal  attire 
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could  not  pass  through  an  .ordinary  door- 
way without  lowering  their  heads,  and 
the  followers  of  Charles  VIL  were 
obliged  to  walk  three  feet  apart  in  order 
to  have  sufficient  space  for  the  long  and 
tortuous  points  of  their  shoes. 
The  resemblance  between  the  architec- 


ture and  the  furniture  of  historic  periods 
is  plainly  discernible.  The  similarity 
that  costumes  bear  to  both  might  also  be 
cited.  Many  parallels  could  be  drawn 
between  Louis  XIV.  furniture  and  the 
gorgeous  dress  of  that  day,  between  the 
more  ornate  furniture  of  the  reign  of 
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Louis  XV.  and  the  greater  extravagance 
in  fashions,  between  the  simpler  Louis 
XVI.  furniture  and  the  return  of  the 
French  court  under  Marie  Antoinette  to 
a  more  refined  mode  of  dress,  between 
the  classical  furniture  of  Napoleon's 
time  and  the  severe  gowns  of  the  em- 
pire, and  between  the  stately  furniture 
of  the  colonial  period  and  the  equally 
stately  costumes. 

So  long  as  the  pointed  arch  remained 
a  vital  force  in  architecture,  furniture 
and  dress  reflected  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  Gothic  principles.  This  period 
included  three  centuries,  and  might  well 
be  called  the  Pointed  Age. 

WOOD 

No  strikingly  novel  pieces  of  furniture 
were  evolved  during  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. New  methods  entered  into  con- 
struction and  new  effects  were  gained  bv 
combining  different  woods.  Englisn 
and  German  oak,  French  chestnut, 
Italian  walnut,  and  Spanish  cypress  had 
long  been  famous,  but  their  use  was 
confined  largely  to  the  countries  in 
which  they  were  produced.  But  now 
woods  were  imported  extensively,  and  we 
find  Spanish  cabinet-makers  experiment- 
ing in  the  walnut  of  Italy,  Italian  artisans 
using  the  olive  and  cypress  of  Spain, 
French  furniture-makers  turning  to 
Flanders  and  England  for  oak,  and  to 
the  southern  countries  for  the  softer 
woods,  and  English  workmen,  while 
clinging  mainly  to  oak,  adding  French 
chestnut  and  Spanish  olive  and  cypress. 

Italian  walnut  was  as  hard  as  oak  and 
almost  as  enduring.  Many  of  the 
choicest  examples  of  the  cabinet  work 
of  this  period,  found  in  museums  and 
private  collections,  are  in  this  beautiful 
dark  wood.  It  was  better  adapted  than 
oak  for  the  lighter  pieces  of  furniture, 
and  its  exquisite  grain  yielded  to  a  more 
graceful  form  of  ornament.  In  the 
hands  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  crafts- 
men it  became  an  ideal  medium. 

SPANISH  WOODWORK 

In  Florence  and  Vargos  were  fash- 
ioned those  chests  and  cupboards  that 


placed  the  work  of  the  South  so  far 
above  that  of  the  North.  The  Florentines 
had  long  demonstrated  their  ability,  and 
in  this  century  the  people  of  Vargos 
nearly  equaled  them.  Vargueno  furni- 
ture was  as  celebrated  as  Cordovan 
leather. 

Flamboyant  architecture  had  made 
little  progress  in  Spain,  and  Spanish 
furniture  was  free  from  the  absurdities 
found  in  the  furniture  of  the  North. 
Moorish  traditions  were  deeply  rooted 
and  designs  exhibited  Saracen  rather 
than  GotMc  influence.  Gothic  motives 
were  not  entirely  absent,  but  they  were 
largely  overshadowed  by  the  richer 
ornament  of  the  East.  Spain  was  the 
only  European  country  that  did  not  yield 
to  tiie  spell  of  tiie  pointed  arch.  This 
worked  for  good  in  tiie  fifteenth  century, 
when  all  the  other  nations  except  Italy 
were  well-nigh  engulfed  in  Gk>thic  detail. 
Italy's  fine  art  perception  saved  her  from 
the  artistic  blunders  of  her  neighbors. 

With  the  exception  of  the  English 
monastery  chairs,  the  pieces  of  furniture 
illustrated  in  this  article  are  early  fif- 
teenth century.  The  German  cupboard 
and  chairs  are  of  oak,  the  French  chairs 
of  chestnut,  the  Flemish  cabinet  of  oak, 
and  the  Italid^  cabinet  of  walnut.  The 
bedsteads  are  of  Tyrolean  workmanship 
and  are  both  of  oak.  The  bench  is  also 
from  the  Tyrol  and  is  a  good  example  of 
the  refinement  characteristic  of  the 
handicraft  of  that  unique  nation.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  cabinets,  as  a 
similar  motive  is  manifest  in  each.  The 
cupboard  is  sturdily  German  and  shows 
the  high  relief  that  was  peculiar  to  the 
wood-carving  of  that  century. 

INTERIOR 

The  interiors  reproduced  are  taken 
from  homes  in  the  Tyrol  where  much  of 
the  Gothic  spirit  has  been  preserved. 
Two  of  the  pictures  have  an  especial 
value,  ais  they  depict  rooms  in  a  peasant 
cottage  and  show  that  beauty  of  line 
and  ornament  was  not  confined  to  houses 
of  one  class.  Few  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  home  life  of  the  Tyrolese, 
and  the  woodwork  and  furniture  of  this 
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cottage  remain  as  they  were  in  the  M-  man  tendencies.     This  is  well  illustrated 

teenth  century.  in  the  fine  old  castles  that  cling  to  the 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Tyrol  was  mountain  tops  and  make  this  country 

alternately  occupied  by  the  French  and  one    of   the    most    picturesque    in    all 

the  Germans,  and  the  architecture  and  Europe.      These     feudal     strongholds 

furniture  combine  both  French  and  Ger-  passed    from  one  conquering  baron  to 
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another.    The    schloss    of    one  decade 
became  the  ch&teaa  of  the  next. 

Near  the  village  of  Meran  stands  the 
ch&tean  of  that  name  dating  back  to  the 
twelfth  centory.  The  exterior  has 
undergone  many  changes,  but  the  in- 
terior has  been  little  altered.  The 
paneling,  the  moral  decorations,  and  the 
traceried  windows  are  early  Gothic,  the 
furniture  and  the  tapestries  belong  to 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  furniture  is 
particularly  fine,  and  consists  of  chests 
mounted  with  iron,  presses  and  cabinets 
ornamented  with  hinges  and  locks  of 
copper,  long  tables  without  decoration, 
and  many  beautiful  chairs.    The  latter 


are  similar  to  the  old  Roman  cerules, 
and  very  unlike  the  English  chairs  of 
this  period  with  their  high  backs  and 
ponderous  carving.  The  furniture  of 
this  old  ch&teau  represents  the  best  of 
the  late  Gk>thic  school. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury a  great  change  took  place  in  handi- 
craft. A  new  force  bom  in  Italy 
gradually  spread  throughout  Europe. 
Gothic  art  was  not  uprooted  in  a  day, 
and  a  period  of  confusion  in  design  fol- 
lowed in  which  the  old  forms  were  com- 
bined with  the  new  principles  of  the 
Renaissance. 


DISEASE  AND  WALL-PAPEK 


WE  learn  from  one  of  our  ex- 
changes that  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Philadelphia  Mas- 
ter Paper-hangers'  and  In- 
terior Decorators'  Association,  a  move- 
ment was  started  to  urge  upon  cit^ 
councils  and  the  local  boards  of  health 
the  necessity  for  an  ordinance  or  regu- 
lation forbidding  the  hanging  of  wall- 
paper without  previously  scraping  oft  the 
old  paper. 

The  objection  to  hanging  wall-paper 
over  old  paper  is  almost  entirely  a  sani- 
tary one.  Every  one  who  has  paid  any 
attention  to  the  discovery  of  modem 
science  knows  that  wall-papers  are  ex- 
cellent lurking  places  for  bacteria  and 
disease  germs;  and  undoubtedly  many 
cases  of  consumption  and  other  more  or 
less  contagious  diseases  may  be  traced 
to  the  altogether  too  common  practice  of 
landlords  of  rented  houses  papering  the 
walls  without  removing  the  old  papers, 
even  in  cases  where  people  with  conta- 
gious diseases  are  known  to  have  occupied 
the  rooms.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Society  of  Master  Painters, 
a  visitor  stated  that  he  had  been  called 
upon  to  hang  paper  over  the  old  paper 
in  a  room  of  a  house  that  was  afterward 
offered  for  rent,  where  two  children  had 
just  died  from  scarlet  fever. 


Such  regulations  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  tenement-houses,  as  they  are  in 
New  York  City,  but  they  should  apply 
equally  to  all  residences,  to  ofSces, 
schoolrooms,  and  all  apartments, 
whether  they  are  public  or  private  in 
their  character.  If  it  is  necessary  for 
the  public  welfare  for  the  boards  of 
health  to  make  stringent  regulations  in 
regard  to  plumbing,  it  seems  that  it  is 
even  more  essential  that  the  removal  of 
old  wall-paper  should  receive  equal  at- 
tention. 

It  is  true  that  paper-hangers,  painters, 
and  decorators  may  be  looked  upon  by 
tiie  general  public  as  interested  parties 
when  they  present  the  subject  for  con- 
sideration, and  undoubtedly  it  would  in 
a  measure  increase  the  amount  of  their 
business,  but  it  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  that  they  know  the  subject  better  than 
those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  trade, 
and  they  are  able  to  state  from  positive 
knowledge  how  often  the  simplest  sani- 
tary laws  are  violated  by  this  most  un- 
healthy practice.  Not  only  should  all 
old  paper  be  removed  from  the  walls, 
but  the  regulations  should  require  that 
all  walls  should  be  washed  down  with 
carbolic  acid  or  some  other  disinfectant 
before  they  are  allowed  to  be  repapered. 
It  is  only  by  taking  such  precautions  as 
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these  that  many  cases  of  disease  which 
now  puzzle  physicians  to  acconnt  for  can 
be  avoided. 

This  is  a  matter  in  which  the  master 
painters'  associations  conld  make  them- 
selves of  great  benefit  to  the  community 
at  lai^e,  if  they  would  but  set  them- 
selves earnestly  at  work  to  bring  it  before 
the  local  health  boards.  In  doing  this, 
they  would  not  find  it  difficult  to  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  the  physicians,  and 
would  soon  be  able  to  stir  up  a  senti- 
ment in  the  community  that  would  in 
every  town  demand  the  passage  of  such 
an  ordinance,  law,  or  regulation. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  oil  and 
grease  spots  can  be  removed  from  the 
most  delicately  tinted  wall-paper  without 
seriously    marring    it.     Some    French 


chalk  powdered  in  cold  water  should  be 
applied  to  the  spots  and  permitted  to 
remain  for  at  least  twelve  hours.  The 
chalk  can  then  be  brushed  off.  If  the 
grease  spots  still  are  visible  put  on  more 
chalk,  place  a  piece  of  brown  paper  on 
this  and  press  for  a  few  moments  with 
a  warm  flat-iron. 

Wall-paper  can  be  fairly  well  cleaned 
with  sttde  bread  crumbs.  Remove  all 
dust  from  the  paper  with  a  feather  duster 
and  rub  the  paper  downward  with  a 
lai^e  piece  of  bread,  touching  at  each 
stroke  about  half  a  yard  of  i>aper.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  paper  is  not 
stretched  by  contact  with  the  crust  of 
the  bread,  neither  must  the  stroke  be 
made  in  a  horizontal  direction.  When 
rubbing  down,  care  should  be  taken  to 
cut  away  the  soiled  part  of.  the  bread  as 
often  as  necessary. 


FIRE  RISKS   FROM   ELECTRIC   LIGHTING 


WITH  electric  lighting,  the  over- 
heating of  ignitible  material 
is  the  one  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended. Such  heating  may 
result  from  various  causes.  The  amount 
of  heat  generated  by  the  transmission  of 
electrical  energy  depends,  in  general 
terms,  upon  the  resistance  encountered 
in  the  conducting  medium,  tJie  quantity 
of  current  flowing,  and  the  rapidity  of 
heat  radiation. 

For  this  reason,  says  Mr.  H.  S.  Wyn- 
koop,  in  Gassier's  Magazine,  a  poorly 
constancted  Joint  in  wire  laid  in  wooden 
molding  may,  by  interposing  a  high 
resistance,  develop  a  local  heat  sufficient 
to  char  the  woodwork,  which  eventually 
bursts  into  flame ;  or  a  circuit  designed 
for  the  supply  of  sixteen  candle-power 
lamps  may  be  called  upon  to  carry  the 
same  number  of  lamps  of  thirty-two 
candle-power,  thus  doubling  the  flow  of 
current  and  causing  an  increased  heating 
effect  throughout  the  entire  length  of 
wire;  or  a  wire  designed  for  carrying  a 
certain  current  when  strung  on  insulators 


and  exposed  to  the  air  may  be  placed  in 
wooden  molding,  at  the  whim  of  the 
tenant,  who  cannot  understand  why  a 
lai^er  wire  is  required  for  the  latter 
method,  because  he  does  not  stop  to  con- 
sider the  decrease  in  the  rate  of  heat 
radiation  which  results  from  the  change. 
So,  also,  the  presence  of  weak  or  defec- 
tive inerulation  may  cause  a  series  of 
infinitesimal  leaks  from  wire  to  wire, 
which,  added  together,  assume  finite 
proportions,  and  may  result  in  adding 
to  a  circuit  a  burden  entirely  ignored  in 
calculations  of  wire  sizes. 

To  guard  against  this  overheating  the 
insertion  of  a  **fuse"  in  the  line  is  usu- 
ally resorted  to.  This  is  a  strip  of  metal 
of  such  material  and  cross-section  as  to 
insure  its  melting — and  thus  opening 
the  circuit — upon  the  passage  of  a  cur- 
rent sufficient  to  barely  overheat  the 
wire.  The  fuse,  however,  is  no  protec- 
tion against  the  heat  developed  at  bad 
joints,  or  at  points  where  leakage  from 
one  wire  to  another  (or  to  some  other 
conducting    medium)    is    localized.     It 
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prevents  an  excessive  flow  merely,  not 
a  flow  along  nnaathorized  paths  or  over 
improper  obstructions.  And  yet  heavy 
copper  or  iron  wire  is  not  infrequently 
used  to  replace  these  fuses,  thus  defeat- 
ing the  object  of  the  device ;  and,  indeed, 
cases  are  on  record  where  the  brass- 
capped  fuse-plugs  were  filled  solid  with 
lead,  in  order,  as  the  engineer  expressed 
it,  **to  do  away  with  the  only  weak  part 
of  the  system. ' '  When  a  fuse  '  *  blows, ' ' 
it  invariably  scatters  molten  metal, 
which  may  communicate  a  dangerous 
degree  of    heat  to  the  material  upon 


which  it  falls;  and  yet  very  many  people 
fail  to  understand  why  the  inspector 
requires  that  the  fusing  appliance  shall 
be  inclosed  in  a  non-combustible  case. 

The  only  protection  against  poor  joints 
lies  in  the  prevention  of  them.  The  best 
protection  against  local  leakage  consists 
in  the  adoption  of  a  good  insulating^ 
covering  for  the  wires,  and  of  such  a 
method  of  construction  as  would  permit 
of  the  operation  of  the  circuits  without 
leakage  if  the  wires  were  entirely  uncov- 
ered, in  which  case  the  insulation  be- 
comes an  efficient  factor  of  safety. 


OTHER  PEOPLE'S  VIEWS 

It  is  out  of  the  question  for  the  average  reader  to  Bubscrfbe  for  all  of  the  magazines  which  contain  articles 
on  Hoose  Beautiful  subjects.  The  editor  propoBea,  therefore,  to  print,  from  time  to  time,  such  extracts  as  may 
be  interesting  and  helpful.  The  department  will  not  aim  to  cover  the  whole  field,  but  to  give  suggestions 
and  notes  from  papers  inaccessible  to  most  readers. 


"Foudroyant"  Furniture 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  our  read- 
erSy  says  the  Lady's  Pictorial,  of  the  fact  that 
the  "Foudroyant"  was  Nelson's  flag-ship,  and 
therefore  has  good  claim  to  be  considered  the 
ship  of  the  century.  But  the  "Foudroyant," 
like  some  other  famous  vessels,  became,  in  time, 
a  wreck  as  it  were  of  its  former  self,  and,  after 
a  checkered  career,  the  time  came  when  it  was 
broken  up  and  purchased  by  a  syndicate,  with 
the  result  that  several  firms  are  now  making 
furniture  which  is  both  beautiful  and  historic 
from  its  timbers  and  copper,  by  virtue  of  a  con- 
tract entered  into,  giving  them  the  sole  riffht  to 
turn  the  wood  and  metal  of  the  famous  old  ship 
to  this  interesting  and  practical  purpose.  The 
skilled  craftsmen  are  now  busily  engaged  in 
working  up  the  old  "Foudroyant"  into  escri- 
toires, chairs,  settees,  etc.,  of  exquisite 
designs,  some  of  which,  too,  are  historic, 
as  they  include  replicas  of  such  interest- 
ing actualities  as  the  chair  used  by  Lord 
Nelson's  father,  Admiral  Byng*8  quaint  old 
seat,  a  long  settee  used  by  Nelson,  a  chair 
arranged  by  Nelson  and  made  from  timbers  of 
the  Dutch  prizes,  and  Nelson's  own  chair,  with 
an  anchor  design  carved  on  the  back.  They  are 
also  making  cigar  cabinets,  hanging  brackets, 
hanging  cabintts,  and  bookcases,  chests,  after- 
noon tea  tables,  etc..  in  **I<oudroyant"  oak,  at 
moderate  prices,  while  similar  designs  can  be 
had  in  ordinary  oak  at  a  lower  rate. 


Furniture  Polisli 


The   polish   of   furniture,   modern   pieces   of 
course,  is  a  lamentably  perishable  thing.    Soap 


and  water  are  fatal  to  this  shiny  surface,  and 
home-made  concoctions  of  alcohol,  turpentine, 
wax,  linseed  oil,  and  mixtures  of  varnish  and 
shellac  are  liable  to  leave  a  gummy,  sticky 
surface.  Before  applying  any  sort  of  polish  the 
article  of  furniture  must  be  thoroughly  rubbed, 
then  the  polish  should  be  applied,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  wiped  oflf  with  a  piece  of  dry  doth. 
Wide-meshed  cheese  cloth  answers  this  pur- 
pose splendidly,  as  it  leaves  no  lint,  and  softer 
washing  is  even  softer  and  better  than  ever. 

For  Flemish  or  black  oak,  or  indeed  any 
furniture  that  has  a  dull,  waxy  finish,  a  wax 
polish  should  be  used,  applied  as  just  directed. 
If  the  piece  of  furniture  is  elaborately  carved 
the  polish  should  be  applied  with  a  small  soft 
brusn,  then  rubbed  on  with  a  bit  of  cheese 
cloth.  For  a  few  hours  this  application  will 
make  the  furniture  a  trifle  sticky,  but  as  this 
polish  soon  dries  away  such  an  effect  is  not 
long  noticeable. 

For  cleansing  either  white  or  colored  enameled 
furniture  soap  and  water  may  be  used  with  per- 
fect safety ;  but  as  gold  furniture  is  only  thinly 
enameled  it  is  best  to  wipe  this  only  with  a 
dry  chamois  skin,  as  water  or  furniture  prep- 
arations will  entirely  remove  the  burnished  ef- 
fect. A  mixture  of  alcohol,  whiting,  and  water 
is  best  for  cleansing  mirrors  and  glass  set  in 
furniture.  This  preparation  should  remain  en 
about  five  minutes,  and  then  be  washed  off, 
giving  a  final  polish  with  a  piece  of  dry  cheese 
cloth. 

To  clean  highly  polished  furniture  the  sim- 
plest method  is  to  go  over  the  surface  with  a 
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cloth  wet  with  parafi^e  oil  and  let  it  rest  for 
an  hour  or  more.  This  will  soften  the  dirt  and 
will  fill  any  scratches  with  oil,  thus  preventing 
the  water  from  reaching  the  wood.  After  the 
dirt  is  softened  wash  the  surface  with  a  soft 
cloth,  with  soap  and  water,  using  Castile  or 
some  other  mild  white  soap;  rub  yery  dry  and 
then  wipe  with  a  soft  cloth  wet  with  turpentine 
and  paraffine  oil.  Let  this  rest  for  a  short 
time,  then  polish  with  a  soft  cloth.  When  a 
surface  is  much  marred  or  extremely  dirty  it 
will  be  well  to  omit  the  washing  and  clean  the 
surface  with  powdered  rotten  stone  and  oil. 
Wipe  clean  and  finish  with  the  paraffine  oil 
and  turpentine. 

For  old  mahogany  rubbing  with  the  hand  is 
the  best  polisher.  The  natural  oil  and  warmth 
of  the  palm  are  sufficient  to  produce  a  smooth, 
shining  surface. 

For  old  oak  "elbow  grease"  in  unlimited 
quantities  is  advisable. 


Oellar  Floors 


Take  four  parts  coarse  gravel,  or  broken 
stones  and  sand,  and  one  part  each  of  lime  and 
Portland  cement,  mix  well  in  a  shallow  box, 
shoveling  it  over  and  over  again.  The  sand, 
gravel  and  cement  must  be  mixed  together  dry. 
The  lime  is  slaked  separately  and  mixed  with 
the  other  ingredients  in  such  proportion  as  will 
cement  the  whole  mass  together.  Six  or  eight 
inches  of  this  mixture  is  then  laid  on  the 
floor  and  spread  out  level,  and  when  set  another 
coat  is  put  on,  consisting  of  one  part  cement 
and  two  parts  sand.  This  last  coating  should 
not  be  less  than  one  inch  thick,  and  should  be 
well  troweled  and  made  smooth  on  the  surface. 
fThis,  says  the  Architect  and  Builder,  will  an- 
swer for  making  the  bottom  of  a  cistern  that 
is  to  be  cemented  up  the  sides  with  a  lining  of 
bricks.  A  cement  of  one  part  sand  and  two 
parts  ashes  and  three  parts  clay,  mixed  with 
linseed  oil,  makes  a  hard  and  durable  substance 
like  stone,  and  will  resist  the  weather  almost 
like  marble. 


Cherry  and  Mahogany  Stain 

To  give  birch  the  appearance  of  cherry  or 
mahogany,  says  the  Canadian  Architect  and 
Builder,  it  should  be  rubbed  with  diluted  nitric 
acid,  after  it  has  been  planed  and  finished  up 
with  either  scraper  or  No.  0  sandpaper.  After- 
ward, to  a  filtered  mixture  of  one  ounce  and  a 
half  of  dragon's  blood  dissolved  in  a  pint  of 
alcohol  add  about  half  an  ounce  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  the  whole  constituting  a  very  thin 
liquid,  which  must  be  applied  to  the  work  with 
a  soft  brush.  This  process  must  be  repeated 
with  very  little  alteration,  and  at  short  inter- 
vals of  time,  until  the  work  assumes  the  tint 
required.  If  the  work  has  been  well  done  and 
the  composition  properly  made,  the  surface  will 
assume  quite   a  brilliancy.     To   complete   the 


work  raw  linseed  oil  should  be  rubbed  over  the 
surface  and  wiped  dry,  as  no  portion  of  the 
oil  should  show  on  the  work. 

An  architect's  responsibilities  to  his  client 
under  the  contract  are  neither  few  nor  light. 
The  conserving  of  the  client's  interest  whilst 
dealing  fairly  with  the  contractor,  says  Arch- 
itecture, is  not  the  least  onerous  and  difficult 
job.  With  responsible,  conscientious  builders — 
and  we  are  fflad  to  know  that  there  are  many 
such — an  architect's  difficulties  and  troubles  are 
greatly  lightened.  There  is  more  anxiety  and 
loss  attendant  upon  the  proper  supervision  of 
doubtful  contractors  than  can  ever  be  recouped 
by  low  tendering.  An  architect  should  be  re- 
quired to  act  as  if  the  interests  of  his  client 
were  his  own,  which,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, they  are;  that  he  will  allow  no  material 
departures  from  the  specification;  and  that  all 
tnat  competent  and  conscientious  oversight  and 
control  can  do  to  insure  a  proper  and  satisfac- 
tory result  shall  be  done.  We  have  never  been 
in  favor  of  open  competitive  tendering,  though 
we  know  it  has  the  somewhat  doubtful  advan- 
tage of  tending;  to  cut  down  prices.  We  be- 
lieve it  best,  in  all  cases  where  good  work  is 
re(}uired,  to  limit  the  tendering  to  a  few  selected 
builders  known  to  the  architect  as  reliable  and 
competent  men.  _       ^ 

As  architects,  working  towards  an  "Indi- 
genous and  American"  style,  says  a  writer  in 
Architecture,  we  are  loath  to  admit  a  weakness 
for  fashions  in  architecture.  And  yet  the  grow- 
ing popularity  in  our  northern  states  of  the 
English  domestic  style  and  the  decline  of  colo- 
nial forces  us  to  this  sad  conviction.  We  have 
seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  Romanesque  and  the 
so-called  "Queen  Anne"  and  other  fashionable 
styles,  and  apparently  the  end  is  not  yet.  We 
wonder  if  in  the  future  we  shall  pass  through 
successive  periods  of  all  the  known  styles,  and 
where  we  shall  look  for  inspiration  when  all 
have  been  tried!  But  we  anticipate.  Perhaps 
by  that  time  we  shall  have  attained  to  the 
much  desired  "indigenous  and  American  archi- 
tecture." That  the  English  style  is  well  suited 
to  the  re(^uirements  and  climatic  conditions  of 
most  sections  of  America  there  is  no  doubt. 
In  Pittsburg  it  has  suddenly  and  completely 
replaced  colonial  in  the  best  of  new  domestic 
work,  and  there  the  change  is  a  most  agreeable 
one.  The  delicately  tint^  colonial  houses  are 
sadly  out  of  place  in  a  locality  where  it  is 
necessary  to  repaint  them  each  year  in  order 
to  maintain  a  respectable  appearance.  For  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  English  style,  with 
its  more  somber  colors,  should  meet  with  ap- 
proval in  the  "Smoky  City." 

Mr.  Elmer  Grey,  a  well-known  contributor  to 
The  House  Beautifdt.,  speaking  on  "Indigenous 
and  Inventive  Architecture  for  America"  at  the 
last  convention  of  the  Architectural  League  of 
America,  said:    "The  nature  of  an  architectural 
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style  is  closely  akin  to  the  nature  of  the  per- 
sonal style  of  an  individual.  In  the  case  of  the 
individual  it  is,  of  course,  the  result  of  his 
continued  endeavors  to  improve  his  character. 
In  doing  so  he  does  not  ape  someone  else, 
neither  does  he  discard  the  example  of  heroic 
tjT)es  that  have  lived  before  him,  or  who  are 
living  in  his  own  time.  He  attempts  to  dis- 
cover the  laws  which  ruled  or  rule  such  lives, 
and  endeavors  to  follow  similar  laws  in  ar- 
ranging his  own  conduct.  In  much  the  same 
way  is  style  in  architecture  evolved.  We  are 
not  to  copy  past  styles,  neither  are  we  to  con- 
sider them  useless  as  modem  sources  of  in- 
spiration. We  are  to  try  to  discover  the  laws 
which  governed  their  success,  to  discern  how 
those  laws  should  be  modified  to  suit  existing 
conditions,  and  then  to  apply  them  in  the  solu- 
tion of  our  own  problems.  The  result  will  be 
beauty*,  the  exact  nature  of  which  we  may  not 
be  able  to  define,  but,  like  the  quality  in  a  man 
of  which  he  is  unconscious,  but  which  others 
feel  to  be  his  personal  atmosphere  or  style,  it 
will  be  all  the  more  vital  and  all  the  more 
precious  because  defying  analysis." 


The  Cult  of  the  Pigmy  Tree. 

It  is  a  fantastic  Idea  of  the  country  chatelaine,  who  has 
a  roomy  hall  or  a  KenemuB  piazza  to  have  pigmy  oaks  and 
maples  and  pines  from  Japan,  as  ornaments  and  "conreiv 
sation  makers*'— AS  one  nuschlerous  hostess  put  it. 

Palms,  fh>nds,  orange  trees,  and  rubber  plants  are 
more  or  less  green  and  graceful,  but  they  certainly  lack 
the  charm  of  novelty,  and  of  what  use  is  a  fine  country 
house  and  a  pocketbook  in  proportion  to  one's  tastes,  if 
one  does  not  introduce  a  bit  of  oddity  and  originality 
into  one's  domain? 

These  dwarf  trees— only  giants  of  the  woods,  such  as 
towering  pines  and  lofty  oaks  are  dwarfed— are  shown  in 
the  Japanese  tea-gardens  in  Atlantic  City,  and  there  are 
some  fine  specimens  of  miniature  oaks  and  maples  in 
private  collections  in  this  cltv,  but  it  has  been  left  to  the 
country  householder  who  loves  red  orchids  and  blue 
hydrangeas  to  take  up  these  wee  trees  as  a  fad  and  a 
hobby. 

A  few  years  ago  the  pigmy  trees  of  Japan  were  com- 
paratively unknown  in  this  oountrv.  Nowadays  their 
importation  has  increased  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
one  experiences  less  amazement  at  sight  of  the  micro- 
scopically perfect  growths,  the  veriest  pigmies  of  cedar, 
{>ine,  oak,  or  maple,  from  a  few  inches  to  two  or  three 
eet  in  height,  enjoying  an  evidently  healthy  though 
circumscribed  existence  in  the  china  vases  or  bronze 
pans  which  help  to  make  up  such  a  charming  scheme  of 
decoration.  There  is  a  peculiHr  fascination  about  this 
ingenious  if  fantastic  variety  of  arboriculture,  which  the 
Japanese  have  brought  to  perfection  after  generations  of 
practice,  handing  the  trees  down  in  the  family  as  valued 
heirlooms.  Many  of  the  specimens  are  known  to  be  up- 
ward of  150  years  old,  and  yet  show  no  signs  of  decrepi- 
tude. The  secret  of  starting  them  by  preventing  an 
abundant  flow  of  sap,  and,  while  the  tree  is  kept  well 
and  healthy,  arresting  rapid  vegetation,  remains  with 
their  cultivators,  from  whom  they  must  in  the  first  in- 
stance be  obtained. 

They  can  be  successfully  kept  in  health  in  this  coun- 
try with  very  little  trouble.  VV  hen  used  for  table  decora- 
tion the  golden  rule  is  not  to  ovenvork  them,  but  to 
allow  them  plenty  of  air  and  avoid  any  dry  heat  from 
gas  or  stove. 

There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  these  trees.  There  are 
the  thujas  or  arbor-vitce,  with.their  dusky  green  folia  e 
and  tortuous  stems:  the  geacefnl  Japanese  larch,  one 
specimen  of  which  in  a  New  York  collection  is  said  to  be 
over  800  years  old:  the  "umbrella"  pine,  about  18  Inches 
high,  and  other  miniature  pines,  planted  singly,  grouped 
in  a  llliputlan  forest,  or  picturesquely  growing  on  a  piece 


of  rock;  cedars,  oaks,  and  iuniper  trees,  and  even  the 
pomegranate,  tne  wistaria,  the  flowering  peach  or  plum, 
or  the  cherry  with  its  snowflake  blossoms.  Most  exquis- 
ite of  all,  perhaps,  both  in  form  and  color,  are  the  Japan- 
ese maples,  which,  in  their  autumn  garb,  make  vivid 
splashes  of  scarlet,  gold,  and  brotizy  purple  against  the 
more  sombre  background  of  conifer  or  cedar.  At  present 
their  coloringis  a  delicate  liarmony  of  tender  greens, pinks, 
and  yellows,  paling  into  white.  So  minute  and,  b»  it 
were,  perfectly  finished  are  they  that  In  looking  at  tbem 
one  is  Irresistibly  reminded  of  the  tree  painting  of  the  old 
Italian  painters— the  leaves  are  so  few,  so  cleany  defined. 
and  so  large  in  proportion  to  the  branches  from  which 
ther  grow. 

There  are  more  varieties  of  the  maple  than  of  any 
other  of  the  pigmy  trees,  and  in  early  spring  they  shoula 
be  planted  out  of  doors  and  exposed  to  all  weathers  on  til 
in  full  leaf.  Their  effect  in  a  border  of  low-growing 
shrubs  of  herbaceous  plants  is  charming.— Aew  Kort 
Commercial  Advertiser. 


THE  HOUSE  BEAXrnFUL'S 
EXPOSITION 


It  is  a  long  time  before  Christmas,  and  prob- 
ably our  readers  have  given  but  little  thought 
to  holiday  presents.  But  we  do  not  want  them 
to  forget  the  opportunity  offered  them  in  the 
First  National  Exposition  of  Household  Art,  to 
be  held  this  autumn. 

There  could  be  no  better  holiday  gift  than 
some  article  which  will  be  useful  in  the  house- 
hold. Anything  of  this  sort  is  eminently  suit- 
able and  much  more  sensible  than  most  pres- 
ents. Whether  it  is  a  chair,  a  rug,  or  a  picture, 
it  is  suitable  and  useful. 

At  the  Coliseum,  there  will  be  gathered  to- 
gether, samples  of  nearly  everything  whieh 
helps  to  make  a  house  a  home.  Dealers  and 
manufacturers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  will 
show  their  wares.  Everything  from  a  grand 
piano  to  a  patent  lawn  sprinkler  will  be  on 
exhibition.  Under  one  roof  one  can  make  hil 
selections  from  thousands  of  the  newest  and 
most  improved  household  articles.  No  one  oity 
affords  the  variety  of  articles  shown  here;  and 
even  if  it  did,  it  would  require  months  to  make 
a  store-to-store  canvas. 

If  one  is  not  in  search  of  holiday  gifts  but 
intends  to  build  in  the  spring,  a  visit  to  this 
exhibition  will  actually  save  him  money.  Here 
at  a  glance  he  will  learn  who  makes  the  best 
mantels,  and  what  they  cost;  he  will  learn 
where  he  can  buy  the  best  paint  or  stain;  in 
short,  he  will  see  in  working  order  everything 
that  he  will  have  to  choose  for  his  house. 

For  the  interior  of  the  house,  there  will  be 
wall  papers,  furniture,  rugs,  cut  glass,  silver- 
ware, pianos,  ranges,  draperies;  in  fact,  every- 
thing that  is  needed  to  furnish  a  house. 

At  the  request  of  many  firms,  now  at  the 
Pan-American  Exhibition,  who  want  to  transfer 
their  entire  exhibits  to  Chicago,  we  have  decided 
to  postpone  the  Exposition  until  later  in  the 
Fall.    The  exact  date  will  be  announced  later. 

For  information  about  exhibiting,  special 
railroad  fares,  hotels,  etc.,  address 

HERBERT  8.  STONE  &  CO. 

OHIOAGO.  ILL. 
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The  editor  of  this  department  will  be  glad  to  describe 
in  detail  the  decoration  of  a  single  room,  or  to  give  gen- 
eral suggestions  for  several  rooms,  in  reply  to  each  letter. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  charge  a  small  fee  for  detailed  plans 
for  an  entire  floor  or  for  the  house  as  a  whole.  Whenever 
the  address  is  given  and  stamps  are  Inclosed,  replies  will 
be  sent  by  mail  within  three  weeks. 


Black  Walnut 

I  have  a  small  black-walnut  sideboard.  Is 
there  any  way  to  ehange  it  so  that  it  could  be 
used  with  oak  furniture  in  a  country  house. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  A.  E.  H. 

We  fear  that  we  cannot  give  you  any  advice 
in  regard  to  changing  a  black- walnut  sideboard. 
Black  walnut  it  is  and  black  walnut  it  must  re- 
main. If  the  design  is  simple,  and  it  has  not  a 
white  marble  top,  it  might  be  used  in  a  room 
with  dark  oak  furniture,  although  an  oak  side- 
board would  be  much  more  satisfactory. 


Books  on  Fumiture 

Can  you  recommend  a  book  of  designs  of 
artistic  fumiture,  antique  or  otherwise,  satisfac- 
tory enough  that  designs  may  be  selected  from 
it  and  given  to  a  first-class  cabinet-maker  to  imi- 
tate? Bedroom  fumiture  I  am  particularly  in 
need  of,  and  wish  to  have  it  hand-made.  If 
you  can  help  me  in  this  matter  you  will  greatly 
oblige  me. 

Coronado,  Cal.  F.  T.  i. 

There  are  many  books  that  should  be  helpful 
to  you  in  selecting  designs  of  the  colonial  period 
to  be  reproduced  by  a  cabinet-maker.  '*The 
Fumiture  of  Our  Forefathers,"  by  Miss  Esther 
Singleton,  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
is  the  most  complete  book  on  the  subject.  Other 
good  ones  are  the  series  of  volumes  on  fumiture 
and  interiors  by  various  writers,  published  by 
Geo.  A.  Polly  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  an  excellent 
work  is  the  portfolio  entitled,  ^'A  (Collection  of 
Colonial  Furniture,  Measured  and  Drawn  from 
Antique  Examples,*'  by  Alvin  Crocker  Nye,  pub- 
lished by  William  Helbum,  New  York  City. 
Any  good  library  ought  to  be  able  to  provide 
you  with  the  books  on  Chippendale  and  Sheraton. 


walls  from  the  ceiling  to  the  picture  molding 
have  the  same  color  as  belowf 

Dark  green  paint  is  a  good  color  to  use  in  the 
interior  of  your  seaside  cottage,  although  much 
depends  on  your  furnishings.  The  open-beam 
ceilings  may  be  treated  in  several  ways.  The 
beams  are  usually  painted  or  stained  like  the 
woodwork  of  the  room.  Much  depends  on  the 
color  of  your  walls.  With  yellow  walls,  for  in- 
stance, and  dark  g^en  wainscoting,  doors,  etc., 
we  should  advise  painting  the  beams  green. 

With  rooms  ten  feet  in  height,  no  frieze  should 
be  used,  and  the  molding  should  be  placed  at 
the  cornice  line. 


Two  Rooms  in  Green 

Will  you  give  me  a  few  suggestions  for  a 
room  about  fifteen  feet  square,  finished  in 
natural  wood — cherry.  The  walls  are  about  ten 
feet  high.  The  mantel  is  simply  a  broad  shelf 
of  cherry  and  the  front  about  the  fireplace  of 
green-brown  tiling,  with  a  framework  of  cherry. 
The  carpet  is  of  neutral  shades,  soft  greens, 
browns,  and  rose. 

The  hall,  which  this  room  opens  into,  is 
papered  with  terra-cotta.  Would  you  advise  a 
colonial  stripe  or  anything  on  that  orderf  The 
carpet  cannot  be  changed.  The  fumiture  is  not 
promising,  but  more  will  be  added  later.  There 
are  an  upright  piano,  ebony  finish;  one  good 
old  mahogany  table;  an  oak  rocking-chair,  one 
of  mahogany,  both  good  design;  an  oak  music- 
cabinet,  all  good  design;  two  horrible  pieces  in 
the  shape  of  a  cherry-stained  divan,  covered 
with  brown  plush,  and  a  stained  walnut  chair, 
with  nondescript  upholstering;  one  large  chair 
with  a  walnut  frame,  and  one  smaller,  which 
belonged  in  a  "parlor  set."  These*  are  well 
designed,  but  covered  with  differf  nt  colors  of 
satin  damask. 

I  wish  to  ask  also  about  a  dining-room  which 
is  now  papered  in  terra-cotta  ingrain  paper, 
with  a  ceiling  a  shade  or  two  lighter.  The 
border  is  painted  by  hand  in  oil  and  is  a  grape- 
vine with  green  leaves  and  purple  and  green 
grapes.  It  is  a  very  effective  thing  and  that 
must  be  left.  It  is  painted  on  the  top  of  each 
strip  of  paper  and  after  it  was  hung  was  "touched 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


which  is  the  tower,  haviog  five  windows?  In 
bedrooms  are  shams  still  used  much.  What 
would  you  advise  in  plaoe  of  the  much-used  or 
abused  shams. 

New  Haven,  Conn.  H.  i.  J. 

For  your  studio  we  would  suggest  a  green 
calcimine,  walls  and  ceiling  alike,  with  floor 
stained  mahogany.  For  the  tower  a  box  seat 
upholstered  in  green  denim  and  covered  with 
many  pillows  in  bright  cotton  stuffs  would  be 
effective.  Pillow  shams  are  no  longer  used,  we 
are  happy  to  say.  An  excellent  way  to  treat  a 
bed  is  to  have  a  counterpane  of  cretonne  with  a 
French  roll  or  bolster  covered  with  the  same 
material. 


Papering  a  Cottage 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  suggestions  in  regard 
to  papering  our  cottage.  The  sitting-room  has 
hardwood  floor  and  dark  green  and  old  pink 
rug,  mahogany  furniture;  is  a  southwest  room, 
and  opens  with  wide  doorway  into  dining-room, 
which  has  a  dark  red  rug  with  small  pattern  and 
mahogany  furniture,  dark  green  plain  velour 
portieres  hung  betwen  these  two  rooms.  The 
dining-room  is  a  south  room,  a  small  library 
opens  off  the  sitting-room,  has  a  rug  of  sage  green 
and  old  pink  and  black;  north  room  mahogany 
furniture;  two  bedrooms  open  out  of  the  dining- 
room,  matting  on  the  floors,  brass  bedsteads  in 
both  north  rooms.  They  all  have  just  the  plain, 
white  walls.  Please  let  me  know  what  you 
think  would  be  best  in  the  way  of  papering 
them.  I  like  the  plain  paper  best.  Would  you 
paper  sitting-room  and  dining-room  alike  as 
they  open  together  with  very  wide  doorway,  but 
sitting-room  has  ^een  rug  and  dining-room  a 
red  rug.  The  dining-room  has  a  red  bnck  man- 
tel. I  think  in  a  cottage  where  all  rooms  open 
together  too  many  different  colors  do  not  look 
well.  There  is  a  small  entrance  hall  about  6 
by  6  feet  opening  into  the  sitting-room.  A  few 
suggestions  in  regard  to  colorings  of  paper  will 
be  very  acceptable.  Do  you  like  the  looks  of 
the  sectional  book-cases  in  a  small  library? 

MRS.  H. 

A  small  house  gains  in  dignity  when  several 
rooms  are  papered  alike.  In  your  cottage  we 
would  suggest  green  cartridge  paper  with  lighter 
green  ceilings  in  the  sitting-room  and  dining- 
room,  using  the  rugs  and  portieres  now  in  the 
rooms.  Dull  Indian  red  in  the  library,  and  in 
the  two  small  bedrooms  a  figured  paper  in  ivory 
and  old  rose.  Sectional  book-cases  are  usually 
eight  or  ten  inches  deep  and  therefore  rather 
out  of  place  in  a  small  library. 


Furnishing  a  New  Home 

We  are  completing  a  new  home,  and  I  should 
be  very  glad  of  some  suggestions  you  might  offer 
upon  the  interior  decoration  and  furnishing  of 
same.  Our  house  faces  west:  the  reception-hall, 
stairs,  and  halls  finished  in  oak — old  English; 
has  a  front  entrance  of  bevel  plate-glass  and 
side  lights,  opening  in  all  seven  feet  in  width; 
one  window  facing  north— K)n  either  side  of  this 


IDA  J.  BURGESS 

847-849  MarshaU  Field  Building,  Ohicago 


Borne  special  Furniture  for  Summer  Homes 

MURAL  DECORATIONS 
FURNISHmOS  FOB  THE  HOUSE 

Papers  and  Fabrics  for  Walls 

Fnrnltnr*,  Rugi.  Specially  Designed  Leather  Por- 

tterer  Soreena  and  PUlowa^ngllili  Ohlntiei 

and  MusUna  fbr  Oountry  aousei.  Korean 

Pottery.  Copper  Lampa  and  Snadea 

Batimatea  Made  on  Application 


ALICE  E.  NEALE 


II01-1101-1103-II04  Vtasdaa  BUg. 
34  Waihington  Striit 
CHICAGO 


22  Thirty-Third  Strbbt  Wb«t 
OppoBte  WaMorf-Aftoria 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Interiors  Designed,  Decorated 
and  Furnished. 


A  Specialty  made  or 
Country  Houses. 


SPECIAL  STUFFS 


Selections  made  for  all  Interior 
Work. 


Bugs,  Porcelain  and  Antique  Silver. 


'SUCCESSFUL  HOUSES'*  gives  the  best  advice  on  interior  decoration. 
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Purchases  made  for  out-of- 
town  buyers 

Household  Furnishings  in  all  Departments: 

FURNITURE,  WALL  PAPERS, 

TEXTILES,  R  UGS  AND 

POTTERY 

Samples  and  Photographs  by  mail 

MRS.  T.  S.  ROB  IE 

702  Marshall  Field  Buildings  CHICAGO 


MR.  MOSHKR'S  NEW 
LIST  OF  BOOKS  IN 
BSLiLiSS    LBTTRBS 


IS  NOT  ONLY  A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  IN 
BRIEF  OF  "THE  MOSHER  BOOKS," 
1891-1900,  INCLUSIVE,  BUT  AN  EX- 
QUISITE  LITTLE  BIBELOT  IN  IT- 
SELF.    SENT   POSTPAID   FOR  THE  ASKING. 


THOMAS  B.  MOSHER 

PORTLAND,     MAINS 


AN  UNUSUAL  OFFER 

3  Beautiful,  Healthy    $-f 

HOUSE  PALMS      1 

With  instructions  as  to  care  of  tliem.  The 
three  hardy  PaTihs  shown  here  are  the  pick 
of  scores  in  our  ^res^nbouses,  the  largest  in 
the  West. 


I 


KBNTIA,  Bhown  to  the  left;  LATANIA.  shown 

in  center;  AREOA.  shown  to  right 
Sent  on  receipt  of  price  anywhere   in  the 
U.  S.  in  pots  carefully  packed.     Height  of 
each  above  pots,  14  to  16  inches.    We  assure 
you  that  they  will  give  absolute  satisfaction 

THE  GEO.  WITTBOLD   CO. 

1657-59  Buckingham  Place,  OmOAGO. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


to  be  book-shelyes,  as  we  expeot  to  use  this  as 
library,  dimensions  13}^  by  15.  The  parlor  or 
living-room  is  furnished  in  Tobasoo  ms^o^any, 
corner  mantel,  sliding  doors  between  hall  and 
this  room,  one  large  window  to  west  and  smaller 
one  to  the  south,  dimensions  13>|^  by  17.  Would 
it  be  well  to  furnish  this  room  in  maho^anyt 
The  dining-room  opens  off  this  room,  sliding 
doors.  This  room  has  a  triple  window  facing 
south,  nine  feet  in  width,  eenter  glass  stationary, 
and  one  ordinary-sized  window  opening  to  the 
east.  The  mndows  in  these  rooms  have  upper 
sash  of  leaded  glass.  This  room  has  no  mantel, 
will  be  finished  in  quarter-sawed  white  oak. 
How  would  it  do  to  fimish  this  in  golden?  Is 
to  have  a  plate-rail  and  ohair-rail.  Would  it  be 
wise  to  dispense  with  either  one  of  these  railsf 
What  is  proper  height  to  place  these?  Dimen- 
sions of  this  room  are  13  by  18.  Ceilings  in  all 
rooms,  ten  feet,  and  all  floors  oak.  Shall  have 
to  get  new  furniture  for  dining-room,  rugs  for 
all  rooms,  and  new  curtains  for  all  windows  ^nd 
draperies  as  well.  I  am  anxious  to  have  a 
pleasing  combination  of  color.  w.  8.  w. 

Mahogany  furniture  should  be  used  in  the 
parlor  finished  in  mahogany,  and  oak  in  old 
English  shapes  in  the  reception  hall.  We  can- 
not recommend  the  ''golden  oak''  finish  on  the 
quartered  white  oak  of  your  dining-room.  This 
room  and  the  hall  would  look  exceedingly  well 
in  a  blue  scheme  of  color — plain  blue  paper  or 
burlap  in  the  dining-room,  and  a  large  figured 
Chismck  paper  in  the  hall,  the  latter  possibly 
combining  green  with  the  blue.  This  combi- 
nation would  lead  up  to  the  parlor,  which  would 
be  effective  in  green.  With  walls  ten  feet  in 
height  no  frieze  is  required,  and  the  molding 
should  be  placed  at  the  cornice  line.  In  the 
dining-room  we  do  not  advise  the  use  of  both  a 
chair  and  a  plate  rail.  One  should  be  discarded, 
and  in  this  case  it  had  better  be  the  chair-rail. 
In  a  room  of  your  dimensions  the  plate-rail 
should  be  placed  about  seven  feet  from  the  base- 
board. 


Redecorating  a  Dining-Boom 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  suggestions  in  regard 
to  redecorating  our  dining-roomf  The  room  is 
17  by  15,  and  has  four  windows  to  north,  one  to 
east,  and  one  west,  besides  three  small  latticed 
ones  over  sewing-table.  We  built  our  home,  an 
old  English,  where  we  could  have  a  fine  view  of 
the  hills,  and  to  enjoy  this  we  allowed  too  many 
windows  for  size  of  room,  I  suppose;  but  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  sunshine  were  so  tempting. 

The  open  fireplace  is  of  plain  red  brick,  with 
shelf  above  finished  same  as  the  woodwork, 
white  enamel.  A  comer  cupboard  is  built  in 
one  comer,  and  there  are  three  doors.  Furni- 
ture is  Flemish  oak,  very  dark,  almost  ebony. 

We  had  a  blue  burlap  (Delft)  put  on  wallstwo 
years  ago,  and  twice  it  has  come  off.  Burlap  in 
library  is  satisfactory,  so  it  must  be  plaster 
which  is  defective,  and  we  must  put  on  paper 
now.  Can  find  no  good  shades  of  blue  in  car- 
tridge paper.  Do  you  know  of  any?  Is  not  room 
too  cut  up  by  windows  to  use  figured  paper?    I 
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also  want  to  use  again  my  blue  china  for  deco- 
rating room.  Would  you  advise  changing  color 
of  room?  The  hall  paper  is  Indian  red  cartridge, 
Flemish  oak  for  woodwork;  library  coffee-color 
burlap,  and  morning-room  a  yellow  figured 
paper.  Rug  in  dining-room  is  a  new  Wilton, 
blue  with  red  in  pattern.  Windows  have  small 
transoms  above,  and  over  each  transom  silk  cur- 
tains have  been  shirred  onto  two  rods;  ruffled 
muslin  curtains  hang  below  at  windows.  How 
are  such  transoms  and  windows  now  treated? 

T.  8.  0. 

Blue  is  an  excellent  color  for  your  dining- 
room,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  burlap 
will  not  adhere  to  the  walls.  The  trouble  is 
with  the  plaster.  We  are  confident  that  the 
walls  could  be  treated  in  such  a  way  that  the 
burlap  would  not  come  off.  If  you  do  not  care 
to  make  a  change  in  the  walls,  grass  cloth  could 
be  used  instead  of  burlap  and  would  give  much 
the  same  effect.  It  is  more  expensive,  but  more 
durable,  and  being  of  lighter  weight  would  not 
annoy  you  by  failing  to  stay  in  place. 

Cartridge  paper  would  serve  JTour  purpose,  so 
also  would  the  crepe  paper  which  may  be  found 
in  a  fine  strong  blue.  The  latter  is  preferable 
to  cartridge,  coming  in  a  better  shade.  Green 
is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  colors  in  cart- 
ridge paper,  and  if  you  do  not  use  grass  cloth 
stained  blue,  g^en  in  this  medium  is  recom- 
mended. The  arrangement  of  your  windows  is 
admirable.  If  the  silk  is  plain  tone  like  the 
walls  we  have  no  suggestions  to  make.  In  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  figured  paper,  we  think  that 
you  are  quite  right.  Unless  the  pattern  were 
very  small  and  the  design  in  self  color,  a  plain 
paper  should  be  chosen  for  a  room  having  so 
many  windows. 


Colors  for  Curtains 

Please  answer  these  two  questions: 

1.  For  curtains,  I  have  first  green  cloth  shade 
on  roller,  next,  lace  curtain  covering  down  to  sill. 
What  should  come  third,  a  valance,  or  curtains 
of  silk  or  similar  material  same  length  as  lace 
curtains,  and  hanging  straight  down? 

2.  Dining-room,  has  red  Bokhara  rug,  with 


GH  AOO.,  809l11k«riBt;, 


MAGIC 


FABLES  IN  SLANG 

By  OEOBOE  ADE 
Is  in  its  sixty-eighth  thoiuand 


JAPANESE  ABT  NOVELTIES 

^    Imported  direct  from  Japan  by  Henry  Ardan, 


88  West  22d  Street.  Mew  York.  Kmbroideno,  Silk, 
Silk  Ci^pet  in  colors.  Wall  Papers,  Grass  Cloths,  Cbmese 
Grass  Linen,  Gold  Paper  and  Poneees,  Japan,  English,  Holland 
and  German  Pottery,  Danish  Glassirare,  wood  Paper  and 
Cocoa  Bark  in  Sheets. 


MBS.    AD^LE    MUELLEB-OBAIG 

WILL  OPEN  OR  CLOSE  TOWN  OR  COUNTRY 
HOUSES,  REARRANGE  AND  BUY  FURNI- 
TURE, AND  DECORATE.  PURCHASES  MADE. 

891  EAST  FIFTT-FIFTH  8TRBBT.  .  .  .  OHIOAQO 

REFERENCSS  UPON  APPLICATION 


I  have  just  received  a  new  shipment  of  "Old  OhelMa" 
ma4e  from  the  old  moulds.  White  English  China  with  raised 
lavender  thistles.  These  are  the  dishes  our  grandmothers 
used  over  eighty  years  ago. 

rap  sad  teawr,    .    .    .     U«       Bawb •O.M 

PlatM,  .    .    .    .     SS«  aad  U«       T«a  Pat^ t.iO 

Crvaa  PltdMrt,     .    .    .     Mta       Platters,     .    .     •l.MUS.M 

LEOPOLD  p.  H.  FISHEB 

Address   (until  October  tst  only)  P«t08k«y,  MlOh. 
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Direct  from  Owr  Factory  • 


The ''Graeme'' Bandy  Box  Seat 


$6.75 


Buys  this  elegant  Box  Heat 
beautifully  covered  in  fine  ncured 
denim  or  art  tifVing — your  choice  of 
designs  (only  S6.«o  for  your  choice 
of  art  denim  in  plain  colors)— shipped 
direct  from  our  factory  Frelffhc 
Pnlfll  I  you  to  return  i(  at  our  ex- 
pense if  you  are  not  more  than  pleased  with  it.  Very  handy  for 
any  r(K>in  in  the  house.  The  large,  roomy  dust-proof  interior 
is  an  ideal  place  for  storing  and  preserving  a  wide  variety  of 
household  articles.  A  dainty  ornament  in  even  the  most  exqui- 
site homes.  You  will  be  surprised  with  its  beauty.-  It  is  very 
utefuj  and  ornamental  in  the  well-appointed  business  or.profes 
sionai  office.    At  retail  it  would  cost  fia.oo  to  $14  00. 

Upholstered  in  the  finest  selected  moss,  with  soft  cotton 
top,  deep  button  tufted.  Sides  have  alternate  plain  and  cres- 
cent tufted  upholstery  effect,  making  an  elegant  appearance. 
Tliiumed  with  brass  headed  nails,  giving  a  rich  finished 
effect.  Fitted  with  smooth  running  castors.  Box  Is  prettily 
lined  with  bright  contrasting  colors.  Has  loop  to  lift  the  cover 
and  strap  to  hold  it  when  up.  8lse  87  X  17  X 14  Inches 
high.  We  make  it  in  any  other  size  desired,  to  order,  and  in 
many  styles  of  artistic  coverings,  both  popular  and  exclusive 
designs.  Write  for  free  samples.  State  about  what  you  wart 
and  enclose  a  cents  postage.  Wo  p«y  frelcllt  to  all  pointa 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  Tennessee— poinu  more 
distant  equalized. 

Write  far  CotalM«e  giving  full  particulars  and  showing 
other  <le»i(rtis  of  IUa47  lUx  i«ot«,  Wlaidew  SMita,  Wtadow 
Choir*,  lull  K«ot«^  LIhrory  f^t»^  Cor««r  Scot*,  Cmjt 
C«raer«,  Wardrobe  I^MOvea.  Shirt  Wolst  Baxon.  etc..  etc. 
\V  e  will  make  any  dexigit  and  any  size  ofthis  class  of  goods  on  special 
order,  at  low  cost,  and  guarantee  satisfaciloo.  Write  for  estimates. 
^RAEME  MPQ  CO.,36  S.  ImIi  St.,  Orud  Ripldi,  Micfe.j 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


green  denim  floor  border,  high  English  oak  wain- 
seoting;  walls,  red  paper  above  wainscoting; 
oeiUng,  green  border  and  cream-yellow  center. 
What  color  should  the  third  (satin  or  silk)  cur- 
tain be,  red  or  green?  c.  J.  dk  b. 

For  a  third  curtain  we  would  advise  one  of 
silk  or  any  material  in  harmony  with  the  fur- 
nishings of  the  room — the  color  to  be  determined 
by  the  wall-paper.  The  curtains  could  have  a 
valance  with  a  breadth  at  each  side  hanging  to 
the  edge  of  sill.  The  outer  hanging  is  not  always 
necessary,  and  in  some  rooms  quite  a  mistake. 

In  the  dining-room  the  curtain  should  be  red. 


Paper  for  Dining-Boom 

I  would  like  some  suggestions  for  papering 
my  dining-room.  Our  house  is  new  and  the 
woodwork  and  furniture  of  the  dining-room 
strictly  Flemish.  The  ceiling  is  heavily  beamed, 
and  the  fireplace,  or  rather  the  mantel,  is  built  of 
dark  blue  tile,  six  feet  high,  with  shelf  of  Flem- 
ish oak;  on  either  side  of  the  fireplace  are  two 
small  bay  windows  of  leaded  glass  about  five 
feet  from  the  floor,  or  maybe  four  feet.  There 
are  two  windows  on  the  west  side,  so  the  room 
has  sufficient  light.  I  have  thought  of  using 
blue  paper  or  burlap  as  high  as  the  backs  of  my 
chairs,  with  tapestry  paper  to  the  ceiling,  and 
having  the  ceiling  tinted  a  very  light  cream 
color  between  the  beams.  Do  you  think  this 
will  make  the  room  too  dark  or  drearyf 

A.  0.  a 

Inasmuch  as  you  do  not  state  the  dimensions 
of  your  dining-room,  we  find  it  difficult  to  advise 
you  definitely  in  regard  to  the  papering.  With 
so  mach  dark  woodwork  a  cream  ceiling  would 
be  too  pale.  We  would  suggest  a  stronger  tone 
between  the  beams.  Blue  burlap  would  be  ex- 
cellent for  the  side  walls.  If  the  room  is  high- 
studded,  a  deep  and  very  decorative  Meze 
combining  blue,  deep  yellow,  and  possibly 
g^en,  with  a  yellow  ceiling,  is  advised.  If  the 
room  is  the  usual  height  a  better  effect  would  be 
gained  by  covering  the  entire  side  wall  with 
burlap,  still  retaining  ^e  deep  yellow  between 
the  ceiling  beams.  The  blue  must  be  selected 
with  great  care.  It  should  be  dull  rather  than 
bright,  and  yet  of  sufficient  strength  to  meet  the 
yellow. 


The  improved  Shingle  Stain  and  preservative. 
Imparts  an  artistic  finish  to  shingles  and  prolongs 
their  life  by  penetrating  the  pores  of  the  wood 
and  retarding  decay. 

Shingletint  is  made  in  all  desirable  shades, 
Is  easily  applied,  the  colors  are  permanent,  and 
money  is  saved  by  its  use 

Full  information  and  finished  sample«of  wood 
mailed  free  for  the  asking. 

BERRY  BROTHERS,  Limited, 

Varnish  Manufacturers, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


W«w  YOBK.  SU  Pearl  St. 
Boston.  5M  Atlantic  Are. 
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NUMBER  FIVE 


BY  JOY  WHEELER  DOW 


1^0  the  American  people  at  large, 
Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  simply 
means  the  Herreshoffs  and  the 
*'cup''  defenders.  For  scarcely 
a  newspaper  paragraph  dated  from  Bris- 
tol ;is  printed  which  does  not  refer  to 
these  celebrated  naval  architects  or  their 
work.  But  we  home-lovers  know  of 
other  and  dearer  associations.  With  a 
position  at  once  central  and  picturesque, 
to  my  mind,  the  finest  to  be  mentioned 
along  the  shores  of  Narragansett  Bay, 
surrounded  by  a  veritable  network  of 
railway  and  steamboat  lines,  the  delight- 
ful old  town  remains  to-day  isolated  and 
inaccessible  to  a  ridiculous  degree. 

The  intending  visitor  must  first  go  to 
Providence.  Here  he  leaves  his  railway 
carriage  at  the  main  station,  and  engages 
a  cabman  to  transport  himself  and  bag- 


gage across  the  city.  Upon  his  safe 
arrival  at  the  terminus  of  the  Provi- 
dence, Warren,  and  Bristol  trains  he 
next  consults  a  time-table  of  that  sys- 
tem, and  if  he  is  very  fortunate  he  may 
escape  a  further  detention  and  change  of 
cars  at  Warren,  reaching  his  destination 
in  due  course  of  time.  It  would  be  use- 
less for  him  to  plan  a  more  direct,  or  in 
fact  any  other,  route,  no  matter  from 
which  point  of  the  compass  he  hails.  He 
may  approach  Bristol  by  the  various 
means  of  travel  usually  at  one's  command 
as  far  as  Narragansett  Pier,  as  Newport, 
Jamestown,  East  Greenwich,  and  Riocky 
Point,  even  to  Bristol  Perry  itself,  and 
find  there  no  ferry  after  all.  Whatever 
his  wishes  may  be,  or  however  great 
his  determination  to  the  contrar}^  he 
cannot  do  other  than  first  go  to  Provi- 
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dence  and  proceed  to  Bristol  as  before 
directed. 

Two  summers  ago  there  was  a  conve- 
nient ferry  plying  hourly  between  Fall 
River  and  Mount  Hope,  which  is  only  a 
short  distance  from  Bristol  village.  But 
Bristol  has  an  invincible  repugnance  to 
anything  that  savors  of  Mount  Hope, 
and  jastly  so,  because  of  its  unenviable 
reputation  as  an  extremely  plebeian 
resort.  Still,  at  seven  and  one-half 
cents  fare  as  against  the  five  and  thirty 
cents  charged  to  Pall  River  by  the  rail- 
road via  Warren,  one  was  often  will- 
ing to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  merry- 
go-rounds,  shore  dinner-counters,  and 
rough-looking  visitors,  while  the  two- 
mile  walk  was  rather  beneficial  to  the 
fellow  away  on  an  outing,  though  now 
this  side  communication  with  the  outside 
world  is  denied.  Then  once  the  la- 
mented James  Fiske,  Jr.,  tried  to  give  to 
Bristol  its  proper  recognition,  and  for  a 
while  the  celebrated  steamers  ''Briistol" 
and  *  Providence''  made  it  their  eastern 
terminus;  this,  however,  is  beyond  the 
recollection  of  modem  travelers,  who, 
having  by  the  greatest  perseverance 
gotten  into  Bristol,  find  there  is  no  way 
of  getting  out  of  it  unless,  indeed,  they 
turn  themselves  clear  about  and  once 
more  return  to  Providence. 

Twice  a  day,  during  the  season,  an 
excursion  boat  calls  for  passengers  to  be 
taken  in  around  by  Tiverton,  down  past 
all  the  back  yards  of  Aquidneck  Island, 
to  a  remote,  still  more  inaccessible  spot 
called  ''Seaconnet."  Sometimes,  if  the 
weather  permits,  the  excursion  boat 
lands  its  passengers  for  a  brief  tarry; 
but  ordinarily  they  remain  on  board  and 
are  brought  back  to  Bristol.  And  now, 
to  further  insult  the  town,  the  siren  wail 
of  the  ubiquitous  trolley  is  proposed  to 
parallel  the  single-track  steam  railway 
to  Providence,  its  projectors  even  de- 
manding the  right  of  way  through  Hope 
Street,  an  ancient  thoroughfare  of  great 
beauty,  which  for  a  certain  kind  of  charm 
has  easily  no  peer  in  all  New  England. 
For  the  name  of  everything  that  is 
sacred,  beautiful,  and  decent,  I  pray 
that  the  trolley  may  never  invade  Hope 


Street  to  destroy  its  hallowed  atmosphere 
of  restfulness  and  home,  not  a  little  influ- 
enced by  a  peculiar  local  architecture  to 
be  found  nowhere  else  in  the  states — the 
outgrowth  of  a  short  but  very  brilliant 
art  movement  in  Bristol,  and  to  which 
the  title  of  this  paper  respectfally 
refers. 

My  souvenirs  of  Bristol  date  from  an 
early  acquaintance.    I  remember  driving 
down  from  Warren  when  I  was  quite  a 
boy,  and  even  at  that  epoch,  the  houses 
appeared  to  me  as  wondrously  interest- 
ing. An  amiable  aunt,  who  had  inherited 
an  establishment  at  Warren  which,  by 
the  way,  included  a  moderately  ancient 
dwelling-house  built  of  stone  and  in  the 
pointed  Gothic  style  (once  all  the  rage), 
was  in  the  habit  of  spending  her  sum- 
mers there.    The  Papasquae  and  Ferry 
road  drives  were  two  of  her  favorites, 
so  whenever  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
remain  her  guest  I  had  ample  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  Bristol.     Returning  home 
along  Narragansett  Bay  at  sunset  was 
particularly    enchanting,    and    supper, 
when  we  had  Boston  brown  bread,  with 
raisins  in  it,  toasted.     How  amused  I 
was  over  what  I,  at  first,  took  to  be  a 
Tam  O'Shanter  worsted  cap  on  the  tea- 
pot!    Everything  was    so  delightfully 
strange,  the    Bristol   houses    and    all. 
Colonel  Colt's  was  then  my  favorite,  and 
I  used  to  look  wistfully  up  at  its  beauti- 
ful rose  window  I  could  see  glistening 
at  the  end  of  the  deeply  shaded  walk 
through  the  courtyard;  but  I  have  since 
come  to  admire  the  Cabot  Churchill  and 
Maurice  Babbitt  houses  respectively  the 
more.     Who  can  say  what  it  is  that 
makes    the  latter  one  so  fascinating  t 
For  it  has  no  effective  approach  like  the 
De  Wolf-Colt  estate,  being  quite  flush 
with  the  sidewalk  line.    In  summer  the 
foliage  of  great    horse-chestnrt    trees 
overhangs  its  cornice,  screening  part  of 
the  front  from  view.     It  has  just  that 
prim  air  of  the  typical  New  England  sea- 
port, yet  it  is  inviting — hospitable  look- 
ing   withal.     A    conventional    row    of 
wooden  palings  marks  the  sharp  boun- 
dary line  there  is  established  between  the 
old-fashioned  garden  and  the  street.    For 
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some  distance  to  the  side  and  an  evidently 
greater  distance  to  the  rear  of  the  man- 
sion, the  garden  extends,  as  fnll  as  any 
one  could  wish  of  old  garden  parapher- 
nalia —  arbors,  espaliers,  and  box, 
flowering  shrubs  grown  to  be  trees  beside 
the  geometrical  parterre  that  no  ancient 
garden  is  yet  complete  without.  Its 
doorway  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Bris- 
tol Renaissance.  Behind  such  a  doorway 
it  is  easy  for  the  romantic  individual  to 
imagine  a  broad  hall  with  possibly  a 
staircase  hall  leading  off  at  right  angles 
through  a  semicircular  archway,  wain- 
scoted two  feet  and  some  inches  high, 
and  fluted  Ionic  pilasters  symmetrically 
spacing  off  the  wall  surface  above — all 
this  woodwork  to  be  in  a  soft  ivory 
white  finish.  The  panels  between  the 
pilasters,  one  pictures  to  himself,  de- 
voted to  bucolic  scenery  woven  in  tapes- 
try with  an  edging  of  gimp,  and  a 
preponderance  of  green  color — just  like 
the  interior  of  Serena's  house  at  Morris- 
town  described  in  **Miss  Polly  Fairfax.*' 
I  must  state,  however,  in  the  interests 


of  truth,  that  the  Maurice  Babbitt  house 
at  Bristol  has  no  such  fine  hallway.  It 
has  really  a  very  tiny  hallway,  around 
which  the  staircase  winds,  and  as  a  car- 
penter would  say  **like  lightning,''  which 
means  that  it  is  very  steep.  But  a  little 
disappointment  of  this  kind  which  is 
liable  to  happen  in  most  any  old  charmer 
of  a  house  which  has  gotten  away  with 
one's  affections  may  be  readily  remedied 
in  a  modern  adaptation ;  and  the  cham- 
bers of  the  Maurice  Babbitt  house  are 
delightfully  square  and  airy.  Diagon- 
ally from  it  across  Hope  Street  stands 
the  famous  * 'house  with  the  eagles," 
built  in  1807.  This  belonged  to  Captain 
Churchill,  sometime  master  of  the 
United  States  privateer  **  Yankee." 
And  how  much  prize  merchandise  con- 
verted into  cash,  or  how  many  actual 
gold  sovereigns,  skilfully  lifted  from 
English  merchantmen  by  that  queen  of 
privateers,  have  been  carried  in  through 
its  front  door,  I  would  not  venture  to 
estimate,  when  every  blessed  jack  tar  of 
the  crew  was  accustomed  to  come  home 
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from  a  voyage  with  something  like  a  cool 
thousand  dollars  to  his  credit.  The  four 
American  eagles — exquisitely  carved  by 
United  States  sailors  of  the  War  of  1812— 
one  poised  upon  each  corner  of  the  para- 
pet rail,  seem  to  be  still  in  attitudes  of 
exultation  over  their  master's  prowess. 
The  proportions,  cornices,  and  details 
of  Captain  Churchill's  house  could  not 
easily  be  improved  upon ;  and  its  hall- 
way is  more  in  keeping  with  its  charac- 
ter. In  modem  usage  it  would  require 
somewhat  more  attic  than  is  shown ;  but 
were  a  client  to  inquire  of  me  which  of 
the  two  houses,  the  Maurice  Babbitt  or 
the  Cabot  Churchill,  it  would  be  best  to 
take  as  a  model  for  a  new  house  scheme, 
I  should  have  to  reply  very  frankly,  **I 
don't  know,"  for  I  have  no  preference. 
Understand,  however,  that  it  would  be 
the  same  enthusiastic  lack  of  preference 
that  the  old  colored  mammy  expressed 
for  her  twin  grandsons  upon  paying  them 
a  first  visit  when  she  exclaimed :  *  *  George 
Washington  is  certainly  mostest  like  his 
farder  dan  Andrew  Jackson  am;  but 
deys  bof  angels!" 

James  De  Wolf  was  the  pioneer  of  the 
Bristol  Renaissance.  Before  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  John  De  Wolf 
had  already  built  in  the  center  of  the 
village  what  looked  from  the  outside  to 
be  a  severely  plain  dwelling,  though  its 
interior  was  beautifully  wainscoted,  and 
further  embellished  by  much  hand-carv- 
ing ;  but  before  the  extravagant  note  was 
sounded  by  * 'Captain  Jim,"  as  he  is 
called  in  Bristol,  the  houses  were  gener- 
ally not  more  pretentious  than  is  illus- 
trated in  the  house  erected  by  Timothy 
French,  at  the  corner  of  Hope  and  Union 
streets,  in  1800.  1803,  however,  saw  the 
completion  of  the  great  mansion  which 
sets  in  the  center  of  extensive  grounds 
two  miles  back  from  the  village,  and 
inclosed  by  a  wall  of  such  vast  circum- 
ference that  its  lines  seem  to  recede  out 
of  sight  in  perspective.  A  grand  semi- 
circle and  gate  which  is  not  now  in  use, 
formed  the  entrance — one  entrance  at 
least.  There  appear  to  have  been 
several.  This  was  Captain  Jim's  home, 
where  he  probably  conceived  many  of 


his  daring  enterprises,  and  where  he  was 
accustomed  to  figure  out  the  possible 
returns  from  those  intensely  lucrative 
maritime  ventures  far-famed  to  this  day. 
He  subsequently  planned  a  still  more 
sumptuous  estate,  which  was  to  occupy  a 
whole  block  of  High  Street,  and  to  be 
his  town  r(3sidence.  But  this  latter  plan 
was  never  carried  into  execution,  though 
huge  blocks  of  building  stone  upon  the 
site  are  still  pointed  out  to  any  one  who 
is  interested.  Next,  William  De  Wolf, 
with  perhaps  the  truer  art  instincts  of 
any  of  the  remarkable,  family  built  the 
Papasquae  house  in  1808,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  George  De  Wolf's  masterpiece 
in  1810.  The  house  on  PapasqusB  neck 
(De  Wolf-Middleton)  has  tiie  situation 
par  excellence  of  them  all,  and  evidently 
was  selected  by  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur. 
The  illustration  can  give  the  reader  no 
idea  of  the  magnificent  marine  prospect 
there  is  to  be  had,  for  instance,  from  the 
east  porch,  nor  of  the  ideal  setting  which 
charms  one  as  he  looks  upon  it  across 
the  water  from  the  Bristol  wharves.  All 
three  of  the  enormous  mansions  just 
mentioned  have  two  fronts  apiece.  It  is 
the  right  way  to  build  a  country  seat — a 
north  and  a  south  front,  or  an  east  and 
a  west  one — but  never  a  rear,  if  it  can 
be  avoided .  It  would  be  perfectly  proper 
for  a  visitor  to  present  himself  at  either 
of  the  front  doors,  ring  the  bell,  or  use 
the  knocker,  though,  in  the  case  of  the 
Papasqu8B  house,  the  drive  leads  to  the 
less  imposing  entrance .  There  are  grace- 
ful, elliptic  staircases,  ingeniously  con- 
trived, in  the  center  of  the  plans,  respec- 
tively, and  winding  to  the  third  floors. 
As  I  remember  them,  the  rooms  are 
broken  by  platforms  at  convenient  inter- 
vals, and  from  the  upper  halls  so  reached 
open  a  sufficient  number  of  chambers, 
I  truly  believe,  to  keep  and  lodge  com- 
fortably all  the  participants  of  a  small 
and  early  cotillon  over  a  stormy  night. 
The  constructive  element  that  lends 
more  individuality  to  the  Bristol  Renais- 
sance than  any  other  one  feature  is  the 
cupola  motive,  '^amplification  of  the 
cupola"  let  us  call  it.  There  are  cele- 
brated villas  in  Italy  where  the  cupola 
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was  broadened  and  flattened  as  in  the 
villa  Pamphili-Doria  *  at  Rome,  for 
example,  and  certain  architects  of  the 
transitional  period  in  America  made  the 
cupola  double,  i.  e.,  united  two  side  by 
side  upon  occasion;  but  such  develop- 
ment was  always  ugly.  It  remained  for 
Russell  Warren  and  his  contemporary 
architects  at  Bristol  to  amplify  the  cupola 
with  success.  In  the  Norris  house  this 
was  accomplished  by  reducing  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  third  story  three  feet  all 
ai^ound,  and  by  instituting  the  device  of 
a  double  parapet  rail.  The  Norris  house 
is  the  acme  of  this  remarkable  develop- 
ment. I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be 
carried  further.  Strange  as  it  looks 
when  at  first  considered  critically,  the 
Norris  house  is  a  very  beautiful  design, 
and  I  wonder  that  no  one  nowadays  em- 
ploys its  unique  kind  of  construction. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  Bristol  dwells  in 
such  seclusion  that  architects  know  noth- 
ing of  its  treasures.  The  Fales  house, 
again  diagonally  across  the  way,  is  not 
entirely  so  pleasing  a  solution  of  the 
cupola  problem,  although  nearer  the 
conventional  Italian  idea  of  the  matter. 
Still  its  triple  mass  is  in  perfect  propor- 
tion, and  with  less  wood-carving  of  florid 
Gothic  detail  upon  its  balcony,  and  with- 
out the  ear-like  side-lights  of  the  central 
attic  window,  which  belong  to  the  * 'mod- 
ern invention"  category,  would  be  no 
mean  second  in  the  art  of  cupola  amplifi- 
cation. An  interesting  doorway  with  a 
strong  rococo  bias,  that  leads  oflf  the 
balcony,  would  do  very  well  indeed,  like 
the  Sheeny's  showcase,  if  it  only  had  '*a 
little  more  chance  at  the  sidewalk/'  but 
it  is  stultified  behind  the  tawdry  Gothic 
eaves  of  the  balcony. 

You  may  turn  Greek  and  Roman 
columns,  likewise  fashion  the  classic 
brackets  of  wood,  if  you  please,  and 
people  will  call  it  * 'colonial,"  and  say  it 
is  all  right.  But  be  wary  how  you  em- 
ploy wood  for  exterior  detail  upon  your 
building,  in  the  pointed  and  flamboyant 

*To  put  the  cart  before  the  horse  in  order  to  be 
patriotic,  this  finest  of  the  Roman  villas,  built  by  Pope 
Innocent  X.  for  his  nephew,  Prince  Pamphili,  is  Bristol 
Renaissance,  but  not  nearly  so  good  in  mass,  actually,  as 
are  the  wooden  buildings  of  the  Rhode  Island  town. 


Gothic  languages,  because  there  is  no 
time-honored  precedent  or  fond  tradition 
which  will  serve  as  an  authority  for  sach 
a  proceeding.  It  has  not  the  same  hall- 
mark that  by  universal  consent  in 
America  is  conceded  to  eighteenth  cen- 
tury work  in  the  orders. 

Directly  opposite  the  Fales  hoiuse, 
upon  the  east  side  of  Hope  Street,  stands 
the  De  Wolf -Colt  mansion,  of  which  1 
have  already  found  several  occasions  to 
speak,  and  together  with  its  outer  and 
inner  courts  is  the  most  noted  of  all  the 
Bristol  houses.  I  think  deservedly  so, 
for  it  combines  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  Bristol  Renaissance  in  a  singularly 
happy  manner.  The  cupola  motive  is 
here  simply  suggested  by  the  attic  story, 
which  includes  an  attic  portico,  a  bold 
conception  of  Russell  Warren.  Then 
the  enrichments  of  the  portico  itself,  its 
carefully  studied  depth,  or  rather  lack 
of  depth,  which  enhances  so  well  the 
effect  of  the  leaded  rose  window  and  of 
the  elaborately  molded  entrance,  and 
whereby  a  modicum  of  that  priceless 
blessing,  sunshine,  may  reach  every 
square  foot  of  the  western  elevation. 
All  this  goes  to  strengthen  the  Bristol 
atmosphere,  the  whole  design  being  sur- 
mounted by  the  Bristol  parapet  rail.  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  there  are  no 
other  colonial  rails  equal  to  these  in 
refinement  of  detail.  There  are  no  tjpro 
exactly  alike,  and  what  is  still  more  Re- 
markable, ihey  are  all  equally  beautiful. 
The  rail  upon  the '  'house  with  the  eagles' ' 
is  my  favorite,  however;  also  do  I  tiiink 
the  cornice  of  the  Maurice  Babbitt  house 
the  best  of  all  its  charming  contempo- 
raries. 

During  benighted  upheavals  of  tran- 
sitory fashions  some  of  the  Bristol 
houses  were  extensively  altered,  of 
course,  destroying  utterly  the  architec- 
tonic value  in  every  case.  But  the  hal- 
cyon days  of  privateering  and  slave- 
trading  were  prolific  of  so  many  fine 
specimens  of  home  architecture  that 
more  than  enough  remain  intact  to  be 
adequately  treated  in  a  single  magazine 
article  of  some  length,  and  moreover, 
which  are  not  likely  to  suffer  vandalism 
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from  an  age  of  increasing  veneration 
such  as  ours.  I  have  called  them  ''halcyon 
days''  because  they  were  all  of  that  for 
Bristol,  although  rather  rough  days  no 
doubt  for  the  victims — the  poor  ''blacks'' 
and  the  despoiled  merchantmen  of  Oreat 
Britain.  "One  gains  by  what  another 
is  bereft,"  for  if  5ie  legend  of  the  anath- 
ema that  was  launched  upon  the  incon- 
sequent heads  of  our  first  parents  be 
true,  the  anathema  is  still  operative  and 
visible  in  all  our  concerns,  and  in  defense 
of  Bristol' snot  over-charitable  industries 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, I  will  say  that  I  have  yet  to  read 
of  a  more  cruel  institution  than  the  one 
we  have  ever  with  us,  so  graphically  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Bellamy's  stage-coach  in 
' 'Looking  Backward. ' '  The  Bristol  line 
of  stages  was  a  small  local  franchise 
which  was  easily  bought  out;  but  our 
own  is  a  universal  trust.  It  is  encourag- 
ing to  believe  that  as  education  advances, 
many  of  the  hardships  are  bound  to  be 
eliminated  from  the  problem ;  if  one  can- 
not hope  for  all.     I  fear  some  of  them 


are  fixed  charges.  The  commutation 
ticket  business  in  "Looking  Backward" 
is,  of  course,  amusing  nonsense.  The 
charm  of  that  book  must  forever  rest 
with  the  vivid  picture  of  the  mail  coach, 
the  afternoon  tour  of  nineteenth  century 
Boston,  and  the  dinner  party  at  Edith 
Bartlett's.  These  episodes  will  be  read 
by  our  grandchildren  with  the  same  grim 
satisfaction  they  afford  us.  No,  we 
shall  hardly  outgrow  the  disgrace  of 
that  inexcusable  charge  upon  the  forbid- 
den "winter  pippins."  But  the  team 
that  now  drag  the  coach  along  are  being 
treated  lavishly  to  free  libraries  by  one 
of  those  who  ride  upon  its  top — though  I 
know  they  have  much  greater  need  of 
something  to  eat — and  the  day  is  not  far 
off  when,  like  all  humane  drivers,  in 
rough  places  there  will  be  volunteers  who 
actually  get  down  from  their  seats  and 
help  to  drag  the  coach  along,  in  so  much 
that  we  shall  thereby  prove  to  the  Pro- 
prietor of  all  our  troubles  that  some  of 
us  indeed  are  three-quarters  white  if 
once,  in  an  evil  hour,  perhaps,  we  did 
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exhibit  onr  inordinate  greed  for  apples. 
But  they  no  longer  bnild  houses  in 
Bristol — that  is,  houses  to  compare  with 
the  old  ones.  It  is  yachts  instead.  They 
are  racing  yachts.  And  although  not 
one  of  them — not  even  the  **cup"  de- 
fenders could  beat  the  average  trolley 
car  or  boy  on  a  bicycle,  they  are  said  to 
be  very  swift.  The  factor  of  speed  is 
but  a  relative  thing  in  the  mind  of  the 
true  sportsman.  He  will  glide  slowly 
along  under  a  light  breeze,  in  his  Her- 
reshoff  boat,  and  so  long  as  there  is 
another  boat  to  outsail  he  is  contented, 
though  that  very  day  he  may  have  com- 
plained that  the  '*Bay  State  Limited,'* 
which  makes  the  run  between  New  York 
and  Boston  in  five  hours,  was  ten  min- 
utes late.  However,  the  building  and 
maintaining  of  yachts  supplies  a  splen- 
did means  for  those  who  ride  upon  the 
top  of  the  coach  of  putting  large  sums 
of  their  money  in  circulation,  so  you  see 
yachts  have  their  nobler  mission,  though 
that  phase  of  the  expensive  sport  which 
strips  the  yachts  of  their  furniture  and 
contorts  for  racing  purposes  appe«ils  to 
certain  temperaments  only,  just  as  there 
are  certain  other  temperaments  which 
are  quite  as  much  edified  to  collect  pos- 
tage stamps  and  dried  butterflies,  and  it 
is  this  phase  which  flourishes  at  Bristol. 


But  surely  every  one  must  have  a  home, 
and  the  deeper  a  man's  concern  grows  in 
the  magic  word  of  four  letters,  tiie  more 
the  wealth  of  suggestion  respectfally 
offered  by  this  dear  old  town*  down  in 
Rhode  Island  must  appeal  to  his  con- 
sideration. 

*  Since  writing  the  foregoing  article  it  has  been 
whispered  to  me  that  the  aerene  qftamath  following  tbe 
turbulent  days  of  privateering  and  slave  trading  in 
Bristol,  the  pame  about  which  I  have  expressed  so  maeli 
enthusiasm,  is  but  a  mere  veneer,— Uiat  I  have  entirely 
overlooked  a  sub-strata  of  picturesque  dissipation, — tkiAX 
the  owl>Iacre«  of  Paris  and  Vienna  are  scarcely  lees  busy 
upon  missions  of  revelry  than  are  those  of  Bristol,  ana 
that  some  of  the  venerable  shrines  themselves  have  been 
the  scenes  of  tragedies.  Tbe  sad  bit  of  gossip  biinirB  to 
my  mind  a  scene  fiom  the  play  of  "Sweet  Lavender** 
wnen  that  attraction  was  running  at  the  Lyceum.  An 
architect  could  hardly  be  infatuated  with  old  bouses  In 

Suite  tbe  same  way  that  Lavender  was  infatuated  witli 
lement  Hale  on  tbe  stage,  but  his  infatuation  is  nearly 
as  intense.  And  I  remember  the  arguments  set  forth  by 
the  old  lawyei^inimitably  acted  by  Le  Moyne— to  proTe 
to  Lavender  the  un worthiness  of  "Clem"  for  ber  oevo- 


tion,  though  in  my  case  it  Is  Bristol.  Lavender  (Louise 
IMllon)  was  sitting  on  the  floor  beside  the  lawvers  cludr 
listening.  Step  by  step  the  circumstantial  evidence  was 
cunningly  tmfolded.  if  there  was  a  fiber  in  Ricbaid 
Phenyrs  voice  which  told  all  too  plainly  of  bis  own 
sympathy  for  his  prot6g6es— "Clem  and  Lavie  "—in  tbeir 
love  affair.  The  old  lawyer  had  once  been  young  him- 
self; but  he  managed  to  dissemble  a  little  summing  np. 
at  last,  by  the  aid  of  an  impressive  horoscope.  He  spoke 
with  great  deliberation  while  Lavender  was  crying.  **A 
boy  like  Clem,"  he  said,  "would  be  very  apt.  in  a  moment 
of  excitement,  to-  lay  all  loss  of  estate  at  the  door  of  the 
little  dolPs  house."  Here  Richard  Phenyl  paused,  and 
there  ca  me  a  trying  silence.  The  theater  seemed  to  grow 
very  dark,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  the  stage  grew 
very  blurry— the  figure  of  Lavender  too  as  she  rose  and 
looked  into  the  footlights.  But  I  did  not  miss  a  syllable 
of  her  lines— they  were  wondrously  reassuring  lines 
when  it  was  as  though  the  stability  of  the  earth  Itself 
had  been  called  into  question.  And  shall  the  same 
words  not  serve  me  when  I  appear  to  be  In  need  of  some- 
thing as  steadfast  to  IaW  back  upon— 
*'Iwm  not  beUeve  U  of  ClemJ  " 


The  Collector  of  Cabinets 


COLLECTING  old  cabinets  is  a 
hobby  for  millionaires  only,  but 
the  number  of  oppressively  rich 
folks  must  be  increasing  every 
day  if  one  is  to  take  the  word  of  the 
antique  shops,  where  these  old  treasures 
in  teakwood  and  mahogany  and  gilt, 
polished,  inlaid,  carved,  and  painted  are 
found,  and  bought  at  extravagant  fig- 
ures. Most  of  these  old  cabinets  have 
"pasts."  They  come  from  old  French, 
Irish,  or  Italian  castles,  where  collec- 
tions of  fine  furniture  are  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another.  Among 
the  precious  pieces  of  furniture  shown 
by  one  antique  dealer  is  a  cabinet  of  the 


Jacobean  period,  fitted  with  drawers, 
and  of  very  graceful  outline.  Then 
there  are  cabinets  from  various  countries. 
An  old  Florentine  cabinet  is  inlaid  witli 
tortoise-shell,  mounted  on  a  stand,  and 
in  excellent  condition ;  another  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  also  Florentine, 
is  inlaid  with  marble  and  ivory;  while 
a  quaint  old  Chinese  lac  cabinet  has  its 
inside  fitted  with  drawers,  and  is  also 
mounted  on  a  stand.  Beautiful  cabinets 
such  as  these  are  very  ornamental  placed 
among  correspondingly  old  furniture. 
At  Arundel  Castle  there  is  a  gallery  full 
of  magnificent  old  cabinets  from  all  parts 
of  the  world. 
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BY  CHARLOTTE  WHITCOMB 


FOR  an  unpretentions  city  of  its 
size,  the  metropolis  of   Minne- 
sota is  believed  to  be  exceptional 
in  the  number  of  its  citizens  pos- 
sessing table  services  of  fine  and  costly 
manufaotore. 

When  The  House  Beautiful  made 
room  for  an  article  descriptive  of  these 
table  services  and  examples  of  decorative 
pieces  of  porcelain  which  might  be  found, 
the  object  was  to  interest  the  general 
reader  and  also  to  enlighten  tiie  men  and 
women  of  the  older  sections  of  onr  com- 
mon country  as  to  the  civilization  of  the 
unconsidered  (or  considered  impossible) 
West. 

Investigation  was  rewarded  by  an  em- 
barrassment of  riqhes  in  the  modern  out- 
put of  the  best  factories :  Royal  Worces- 
ter, Crown-Derby,  Haviland,  Lambeth, 
Doulton,  etc.,  but  little  by  little,  a  piece 
here  and  a  dozen  pieces  tiiere,  so  many 
hitherto  unsuspected  treasures  in  heir- 
looms and  antiques  were  found  that  the 
article  on  Modern  Porcelain  is  laid  over 
for  another  time,  and  its  place  is  more 


worthily  filled  with  descriptions  and 
illustrations  of  our  treasure  trove* 

Many  lovely  specimens  of  old  colonial 
ware  and  pieces  of  early  American  manu- 
facture were  found,  but  as  they  are 
duplicates  of  what  have  been  recently 
produced  in  these  pages  the  rarer  speci- 
mens of  Davenport,  old  Delft,  Dresden- 
Meissen,  Sfevres,  and  Wedgwood  are 
shown  instead  of  them. 

A  veritably  old  piece  of  pottery  or  of 
porcelain,  the  best  of  its  kind,  has  intrin- 
sic value  and  is  of  great  interest  to  the 
connoisseur  whether  the  piece  be  found 
in  the  hands  of  the  importer  or  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  collector,  but  when  it  is 
discovered  in  a  home  where  it  has  been 
an  heirloom  for  generations  it  becomes 
a  sacred  thing. 

davenport  ware 

In  one  illustration  are  pieces  of  a  din- 
ner set  owned  by  George  C.  Cochrane, 
LL.D.,  of  Minneapolis;  this  set  has  been 
in  the  possession  of  his  familv  since  the 
first  "decade  of  the*  nineteentn  century, 
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when  it  was  given  to  his  ancestor,  Sir  Ar- 
chibald Danbar,  of  Elgin,  Scotland,  by 
the  prince  of  Wales,  afterward  George 
IV.  The  original  service  contained  nine 
hundred  pieces.  There  were  twenty  plat- 
ters ranging  in  size  from  the  little  sqnab 
holder  six  inches  in  length  to  a  dish 
three  and  one-half  feet  long.  There  is 
no  place  in  the  modern  dining-room  for 
such  mammoth  platters  and  the  larger 
ones  are  all  packed  away,  bnt  this  set  of 
Davenport  ware,  or  what  is  needed  of  it, 
is  in  every-day  use  in  Mr.  Cochrane' s 
family,  and  has  always  been  in  such  use 
since  his  earliest  remembrance. 

**It  is  wonderful,  the  integrity  of  this 
old  ware!"  says  Mrs.  Cochrane.  **Not 
many  pieces  have  been  broken;  the 
handles  remain  upon  the  cups  and 
covers,  the  saucers  are  not  nicked,  the 
tea-pot  does  not  grow  brown  from  stain, 
nor  have  the  platters  soaked  grease." 
The  goose-bills  in  the  painted  decoration 
are  as  clear  a  red  as  when,  a  little  boy, 
Mr.  Cochrane  loved  to  discover  them 
amid  the  intricacies  of  the  blue  and  gold 
of  the  design. 

ITS  RESPECTABILITY 

There  is  to  me  something  very  satis- 
factory about  Davenport  ware.  An  old- 
fashioned  friend  suggests,  "Perhaps  it 
is  its  respectability."  I  am  inclined  to 
that  view  myself  the  more  I  consider  it, 
for  it  has  a  very  adequate  air  of  respect- 
ability— one  which  would  hold  its  own 
in  company  with  the  most  gorgeous  dis- 
play of  the  modern  manufactory.  The 
glaze  is  not  at  all  vitreous ;  neither  is  it 
too  soft  in  texture,  and  the  decoration  of 
the  set  under  consideration,  like  most  of 
the  output  of  the  Longport  factory,  is 
excellent  in  design  and  color. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Linton,  of  Minneapolis,  has 
some  splendid  examples  of  old  Dresden. 
A  beautiful  plate  has  been  placed  in  a 
gold  frame  and  is  used  as  a  wall  deco- 
ration. It  is  quite  worthy  of  such  dis- 
tinction, for  it  is  an  eflfective  bit  of  color 
and  as  soft  in  execution  as  a  good  paint- 
ing. It  represents  a  cardinal  in  his 
ecclesiastical  robes  of  red,  the  picture 
being  inclosed  in  a  decorative  border. 


An  oval  fruit-dish  is  decorated  with 
wreaths  and  bouquets  of  flowers.  The 
perforated  border  on  this  lovely  dish 
adds  to  its  delicate  beauty.  The  ground 
is  white,  the  floral  decoration  in  pink, 
and  the  rococo  scroll-work  in  soft  tones 
of  green. 

DRESDEN   CHINA 

He  has  also  two  plates  and  a  cup  and 
saucer — ^parts  of  one  set.  They  show 
intricate  gilded  borders  and  medallioDS 
in  the  Chinese  style;  in  the  medal- 
lions, flowers  and  seaports  alternate  as 
decorative  motives. 

There  is,  besides,  a  salver  in  classical 
shape  and  decoration.  The  body  of  the 
picture  is  decorated  with  a  mythological 
group  in  diflferent  colors  on  a  cream-col- 
ored ground.  The  color  of  the  salver  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  pitcher  is  a  dark, 
rich  red.  The  lower  part  of  the  base 
shows  rich  colors  on  a  cream-colored 
ground,  and  the  base  is  red  with  a 
scroll-work  of  gold.  The  rich  decoration 
of  these  darker  pieces  of  Dresden,  witL 
the  careful  painting  of  the  groups  of 
figures  and  landscapes,  would  seem  to 
place,  them  in  the  Marcolini  period. 
They  are  of  great  beauty,  and  are  fiDe 
specimens  of  the  best  wares  of  the  fa- 
brique  at  Dresden  in  Saxony. 

DRESDEN  PORCELAIN 

In  an  illustration  on  page  275  the 
pieces  of  old  Dresden  porcelain  shown 
are  undoubtedly  genuine  antiques,  as 
they  have  been  in  Mr.  Cochrane' s  family 
over  one  hundred  years.  This  fact  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  their  belongiDg 
to  modern  Meissen  porcelain,  which  is 
now  so  cleverly  decorated  in  imitation 
of  old  Meissen  as  to  puzzle  connoisseurs. 
One  need  not  study  the  fahrique  mark 
to  know  where  to  place  this  beautiful 
porcelain.  Its  form,  purity  of  glaze,  and 
chasteness  of  decoration,  all  declare  it 
to  belong  to  the  time  of  Kandler.  The 
vase  seen  in  the  illustration  is  one  of 
a  pair  known  as  the  jeweled  vases. 
Each  one  is  in  two  parts,  the  vase 
proper  lifting  from  the  pedestal.  It 
is  a  peculiarity    of  the  work  of  that 
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Meissen  porcelain  is  so  exceedingly  rare, 
and  the  prices  it  realizes  are  so  very 
high,  the  owner  of  these  antiques  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  possessing  sneh  fine 
pieces  in  so  perfect  a  condition. 

The  city  also  boasts  some  cabinet  pieces 
of  Dresden  mannfacture  of  good  shape 
and  picturesque  color.  A  cup  and  saucer, 
with  decorations  in  high  relief,  have  a 
white  ground,  the  buds  and  leaves  of 
the  decoration  being  tinged  with  pink. 
Another  cup  is  decorated  with  over- 
lapping petals  of  pink,  and  a  third 
represents  a  rose,  while  its  saucer  repre- 
sents its  corona  of  green  leaves. 

Still  another  cup  and  saucer  is  very 
good.  Its  ground  color  is  the  much- 
prized  gros  bleu  or  bleu  de  roi,  while  the 
medallion  of  flowers  and  the  marginal 
borders  are  very  carefully  painted. 
These  three  cups  and  saucers  bear  the 
mark  of  the  Dresden  manufactory 
adopted  since  the  Marcolini  period ;  that 
is,  the  crossed  swords.  This  mark  may 
be  discerned  on  the  bottom  of  them  all. 

A  vase  bears  the  letters:  K.  P.  M., 


collection  of  Mrs.  Vrooman  Wood,  an 
importer  of  Minneapolis. 

ITALIAN  PORCELAIN 

On  page  273  we  show  two  very  beauti- 
ful pieces  of  Italian  porcelain  from  the 
fabrique  known  as  Le  Nove  Bassano,  near 
Venice,  and  are  owned  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Lin- 
ton. The  vase,  though  undated,  was 
probably  made  subsequent  to  1753.  The 
subject  of  the  decoration  is  classical 
and  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
work  of  Le  Brun.  The  coloring  is  rich 
and  clear,  and  the  painting  is  very  care- 
fully done. 

The  pitcher  is  graceful  in  shape.  The 
color  about  the  top  is  gros  bleu.  The 
decorations  below  are  in  lovely  bines  and 
yellows,  while  the  handles  on  both 
pieces  are  unique  and  distinctive,  being 
in  the  form  of  serpents,  and  in  shades  of 
green  and  brown.  The  pitcher  bears 
tiie  fabrique  mark  of  a  cock  outlined  in 
blue. 

The  specimens  of  Delft  illustrated  on 
pages  274  and  275  are  owned  by  a  gen- 
tleman resident  in  Minneapolis. 


these   pieces    are    from    the 
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trated  bear  the  fabrique  mark  B.:  P., 
which  would  plaoe  their  manufacture 
at  about  1750.  There  are  older  pieces 
in  plates  and  cups,  but  these  were 
selected  for  their  individuality.  They 
have  much  of  the  feeling  and  char- 
acter of  Oriental  porcelain ,  and  in  the 
fine  color  (Oriental  blue)  and  peculiar 
bluish  white  of  the  ground,  they  closely 
resemble  the  famous  **blue-and-white'' 
of  their  Chinese  models.  These  pot- 
pourri vases  and  tobacco  jars  are  very 
attractive  specimens  of  the  best  Delft  of 
their  period. 

WEDGWOOD 

Some  beautiful  specimens  of  Wedg- 
wood are  owned  by  George  C.  Cochrane, 
Esq.,  and  have  been  in  his  family  for 
several  generations.  The  oldest  piece 
is  the  little  loving  cup.  It  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  most  perfect  of  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood's famous  cream-colored  ware. 
The  color  of  this  piece  is  a  clear  sul- 
phur yellow.  The  decoration  is  a  border 
about  the  top,  on  which,  in  low  relief, 
is  a  procession  of  peacocks  with  drag- 
ging tails. 

A  pitcher  and  sugar  bowl  are  jasper, 
in  delicate  blue-and- white.  The  pitcher 
bears  a  hunting  scene  and  the  sugar 
bowl  very  chastely  drawn  classical  fig- 
ures.   A  bowl  is  also  jasper  ware,  but 


in  the  rarer  combination  of  brown-and- 
white.  The  decoration  represents  fig- 
ures and  groups  of  figures  from  my- 
thology. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  pieces 
of  the  Wedgwood  jasper  ware  were  manu- 
factured at  the  factory  at  Etruria,  and 
that  the  decorations  were  designed  by 
the  celebrated  sculptor  Fiaxman.  They 
are  certainly  worthy  of  him  and  of  the 
great  master  potter  of  England,  of  whom 
Gladstone  wrote:  ''England  has  long 
taken  a  lead  among  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope for  the  cheapness  of  her  manufac- 
tures ;  not  so  for  their  beauty,  and  if  the 
day  shall  ever  come  when  she  shall  be 
as  eminent  in  true  taste  as  she  is  now  in 
economy  of  production,  my  belief  is  that 
that  result  will  probably  be  due  to  no 
other  single  man  in  so  great  a  degree  as 
to  Wedgwood.'' 

SEVRES 

The  old  Sftvres  porcelain,  shown  in 
the  headpiece  to  this  article,  is  a  * 'Marie 
Antoinette"  |tea-service  owned  by  Mrs. 
P.  B.  Semple.  The  fabrique  mark 
shows  these  pieces  to  have  been  made  at 
Sftvres  at  the  period  when,  under  the 
patronage  of  Louis  Quinze,  the  most 
artistic  blending  of  the  body  and  dec- 
oration was  attained,  and  when  the 
pdte  tendre  was  at  its  perfection. 
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The  dark  color  in  ail  the  pieces  is  the 
beautiful  old  tone  of  blue  known  as 
bleu  de  roL  In  the  larger  pieces  this  is 
overlaid  with  a  tracery  of  gold.  Each 
saucer  bears  a  band  in  which  is  painted 
a  garland  of  tiny  flowers.  While  the 
colors  are  pure,  the  effect  is  indescrib- 
ably soft  and  delicate.  The  medallion 
laid  on  the  band  in  each  saucer  bears 
a  monogram  composed  of  the  letters 
M.A. 

As  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration , 
each  piece  displays  a  miniature  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  no  two  are  alike.  The 
faces  are  lovely  below  the  powdered  hair, 
while  each  costume  shows  one  or  more 
of  the  new  colors  of  their  time,  known 
as  Du  Barry  or  Du  Pompadour  (pink); 
pomme  verUj  jaune  claire  et  jonquille, 
turquoise  bleuy  etc. 

This  cabinet  of  porcelain  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  of  Mrs.  Semple's  valu- 
able possessions. 

CHELSEA-DERBY 

Genuine  examples  of  the  best  output 
of  the  Derby  works,  whether  Chelsea- 
Derby  or  Crown-Derby,  are  on  good 
authority  pronounced  equal  in  both  paste 
and  decoration  to  good  Sfevrejs  porcelain. 

The  pieces  shown  on  page  274  are  genu- 
ine Derby,  being  heirlooms  in  the  family 


of  the  English  gentleman  at  present 
possessing  them.  They  represent  two 
or  more  sets,  but  the  coloring  in  all  is 
similar  and  the  decoration  and  fahriqut 
marks  place  all  the  pieces  in  the  one 
period,  and  that  the  best  known  to  the 
Derby  works. 

The  ground  color  in  the  borders  is  a 
beautiful  crimson  lake,  and  other  colors 
introduced  into  the  decoration  are  green, 
pink,  and  gros  bleu — the  whole  being 
relieved  by  gilt  traceries. 

The  distinctive  mark  of  the  Derby  fac- 
tory at  the  time  these  pieces  were  pro- 
duced was  a  number  incised  or  scratched 
in  the  paste.  Sometimes  the  marks 
were  colored,  red,  blue,  or  puce.  Some 
of  these  specimens  are  marked  in  color 
and  some  have  the  number  very  care- 
lessly scratched  in  the  paste,  but  the 
marks,  color,  and  decoration  place  the 
pieces  in  the  Chelsea- Derby  period, 
from  1769  to  1784. 

To  make  this  paper  fairly  representa 
tive  of  the  treasures  of  ceramics  owned 
in  Minneapolis,  it  should  show  pieces 
from  the  collections  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Walker 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Young,  as  well  as  speci- 
mens of  Lowestoft,  Royal  Worcester,  old 
Chelsea,  Minton,  and  Canton  in  the  pos- 
session of  other  well-known  families. 
These  are  reserved  for  a  later  article. 


The  Fad  for  Old  Jewelry 


AMONG  the  many  revivals  of  old 
fashions  for  the  beginning  of  the 
new  century  none  is  more  decided 
than  the  fancy  for  old  jewelry; 
the  older  and  quainter  tiie  better.  Old 
ornaments  of  all  kinds  are  available 
if  only  they  be  good  of  their  kind, 
says  the  Woman^s  Home  Companion. 
Parisian  goldsmiths  are  reproducing 
antique  jewelry,  and  in  England  the 
pawnbrokers'  shops  are  ransacked  for 
what  has  escaped  the  melting  pot. 


Great-grandfathers'  knee-buckles— 
silver,  gold,  or  paste — make  the  most 
desirable  of  belt  buckles,  while  nothing 
in  neckwear  is  more  stylish  than  a  band  of 
velvet  ribbon  fastened  with  an  old  shoe- 
buckle.  Fashionable  women  who  have  in- 
herited the  ornaments  of  past  generations 
are  bringing  forth  such  treasures  and 
taking  them  to  the  jewelers  to  be  adapted. 
Most  of  them  need  to  have  something 
done  to  them  before  they  can  be  worn, 
but  none  of  them  is  altered  or  reset. 
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ENGLAND  is  perhaps  so  rich  in 
historic  houses  that  the  destmo- 
tion  of  even  a  number  of  them 
makes  little  difference,  yet  to  us 
in  America,  where  history  is  still  in  her 
swaddling-clothes,  it  must  always  seem  a 
pity  that  places  associated  with  the  lives 
of  great  men  should 
be  allowed  to  dis- 
appear.   It  is  more 
than   likely   that 
one  more  old  house 
will  share  the  igno- 
minious   fate    of 
many  others,  owing 
to  lack  of  public  in- 
terest, or  to  want  of 
information  on  the 
part  of  those  who 
value  the  memen- 
toes of  genius  and 
are  prepared  to 
contribute  to  their 
preservation. 

Hogarth  House, 
as  it  is  called, 
stands  in  Ghiswick, 
which  at  the  time 
when  this   house 
was   built   was  a 
country  village 
within  a  few  miles 
of  London.      Al- 
though the   house 
is  now  the  oasis, 
as  it  were,  in  the 
midst  of  a  sea  of 
small  cottage  prop- 
erty, it  has  preserved  up  to  the  present — 
for  how  long  in  the  future  it  remains 
with  the  people  to  decide — a  fine  garden 
of  about  an  acre  in  extent,  wellwooded, 
and  forming  a  pleasant  setting  to  the 
building  itself. 

It  was  not  until  Hogarth  was  consider- 
ably advanced  in  his  career  that  he 
became  possessed  of  this  country  villa. 
The  great  artist  was  born,  as  is  well 
known,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Old 
Bailey  in  1697,  and  he  had  a  hard  strug- 
gle as  an  apprentice  to  a  silversmith. 


and  then  as  an  engraver  and  designer, 
before  he  finally  succeeded  in  winning 
the  favor  of  Dame  Fortune.     However, 
in  1749  he  acquired  his  house.     As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  place  was  originally 
in  tiie  possession  of  Sir  James  Thorn- 
hill,  the  sergeant-painter  to  the  king, 
and  from   one   of 
the  rooms  in  the 
house  at  Chiswick, 
Hogarth     eloped 
with  Miss  Thorn- 
hill.     It  was  some 
years    before    the 
knight  was  recon- 
ciled to  his  son-in- 
law,  but  Mrs.  Ho- 
garth, as  she  then 
was,  took  an  op- 
portunity   that 
occurred  for   ex- 
hibiting   some    of 
her  husband's  best 
works,  and  elicited 
words    of    praise 
from  her  father, 
who    soon    made 
friends   with    Ho- 
garth, and  found  in 
him     a     famous 
champion   for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 
Thomhill,   at    the 
court  of  the  Han- 
overians, had  to  vie 
with  foreign  rivals 
like  La  Guerre  and 
Verrio,  aff  well  as 
with  his   fellow   countryman,  William 
Kent,  who  was  much  esteemed  in  his  own 
time  as  an  architect.     Hogarth  was  a 
valiant  champion  of  his  father-in-law, 
and  ultimately,  though  not  without  some 
diflBculty,  succeeded  to  the  post  of  ser- 
geant-painter. 

Both  George  Augustus  Sala  and  Thack- 
eray have  given  us  excellent  pictures  of 
this  sturdy  Britisher,  with  bluff  manners, 
and,  perhaps,  a  touch  of  coarseness, 
inherited  from  his  yeomen  forefathers 
of  Westmoreland.    In  Thackeray's  essay 
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there  is  a  description  of  a  jannt  made  by 
Hogarth,  his  brother-iu-iaw,  Thornhill, 
Sootty  Tothally  and  Forrest  by  road  and 
boat  to  Sheemess.  ' 'Hogarth  and  his 
friends,  quitting  the  'Bedford  Arms,' 
Covent  Garden,  with  a  song,  took  water 
to  Billingsgate,  exchanging  compliments 
with  the  bargemen  as  they  went  down 
the  river.  At  Billingsgate,  Hogarth 
made  a  'caracatnra'  of  a  facetious  porter, 
called  the  Dnke  of  Paddledock,  who 
agreeably  entertained  the  party  with  the 
humors  of  the  place.  Hence  they  took 
a  Gravesend  boat  for  themselves;  had 
straw  to  lie  upon,  and  a  tilt  over  their 
heads,  they  say,  and  went  down  the 
river  at  night,  sleeping  and  singing  jolly 
choruses. 

''They  arrived  at  Gravesend  at  six, 
when  they  washed  their  faces  and  hands, 
and  had 
their  wigs 
powdered. 
Then  they 
sallied  fortti 
for  Roches- 
ter on  foot, 
and  drank 
by  the  way 
three  pots  of 
ale.  At  one 
o'clock  they 
went  to  din- 
ner, with  ex- 
cellent port, 
and  a  quan- 
tity more 
beer,  and 
afterwards 
Hogarthand 
Scott  played 
at  hopscotch 
in  the  Town 
Hall.  It 
would  ap- 
pear that 
they  slept 
most  of 
them  in  one 
room,  and 
this  chroni- 
cler of  the 
party    de- 


scribes them  all  as  waking  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  telling  each  other  their 
dreams.  You  have  rough  sketches  by 
Hogarth  of  the  incidents  of  this  holi- 
day excursion.  The  sturdy  little  painter 
is  seen  sprawling  over  a  plank  to  a  boat 
at  Gravesend:  the  whole  company  are 
represented  in  one  design,  in  a  fisher- 
man's room,  where  they  had  all  passed 
the  night.  One  gentleman  in  a  nightcap 
is  shaving  himself;  another  is  being 
shaved  by  the  fisherman;  a  third,  with  a 
handkerchief  over  his  bald  pate,  is  tak- 
ing his  breakfast;  and  Hogarth  is 
sketching  the  whole  scene. 

"They  describe  at  night  how  they 
returned  to  their  quarters,  drank  to  their 
friends,  as  usual,  emptied  several  cans 
of  good  flip,  all  singing  merrily. 

"It  is  a  jolly   par^    of    tradesmen 
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session  of  the  house.    This  was  a  room  on  the  first  floor  garrets,  *  on 

Miss  Thornhill  eloped  from  this  room  with  Hogarth. 
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the  floor  of  which  one  dare  hardly  step 
for  the  dry  rot  which  has  set  in. 

In  the  garden,  which  even  yet  main- 
tains many  rural  charms,  and  is  merci- 
fully separated .  from  the  surrounding 
building  land  by  a  high  wall,  were  to  be 
seen  two  monuments;  the  one^^Alass, 
poor  Dick,  1760,  aged  11,''  and  the 
other,  *'Life  to  the  last  enjoyed,  here 
Pompey  lies.''  The  first  inscription 
refers  to  a  pet  bird,  and  the  second  to  a 
pet  dog,  which  was  apparently  the  favor- 
ite of  Mrs.  Hogarth,  who  probably  left  it 
to  the  lady  to  whom  she  bequeathed  the 
house,  as  she,  herself,  died  some  years 
before  the  date  on  this  monument. 
This  dog  is  not  the  animal  depicted  in 
the  portrait  of  Hogarth  in  the  National 
Gallery.  The  name  of  that  creature  is, 
appropriately  enough,  '*Crab." 

The  sketches  give  some  idea  of  the 
impression  created  by  what  is  a  fine 
eighteenth-century  residence,  set  within 
its  own  garden  walls  in  a  neighborhood 
made  historic  by  the  famous  conflict 
between  Rupert  and  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
and  the  death  of  Charles  Jaines  Fox  and 
George  Canning  at  Chiswick  House, 
near  at  hand,  and  is  yet  more  precious 
still  as  a  monument  of  an  artist  who 
exemplified  in  his  character  to  a  high 
degree  the  traditional  virtues  and  vices 
of  our  race,  and  of  whom  Dr.  Johnson 
wrote 

"The  hand  of  him  here  torpid  lies, 

Who  drew  th'  essential  forms  of  grace; 
Here,  clothed  in  death,  th'  attentive  eyes, 
That  saw  the  manners  in  the  face." 

And  Garrick,  the  better  known  verses : 

"Farewell !  f^eat  painter  of  mankind, 
Who  reached  the  noblest  point  of  Art; 
Whose  pictured  morals  charm  the  mind. 
And  through  the  eye  correct  the  heart. 

If  Genius  fire  thee,  reader  stay; 

If  Nature  touch  thee,  drop  a  tear; 
If  neither  move  thee,  turn  away, 

For  Hogarth's  honoured  dust  lies  here!" 


Notes  on  Lighting 
Notre  Dame,  Paris,  which  has  hitherto 
been  lighted  simply  by  wax  candles,  is 
in  future  to  be  illuminated  by  electricity. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  $90,000. 


UP  THESE  STAIRS  ARE  THE  GARRETS  IN  WHICH 
HOGARTH  18  SAID  TO  HAVE  LODGED  SOME 
OF  HIS  MODELS  WHILE  COMPLETING  HIS 
PICTURES 


Various  parts  of  Lincoln  Cathedral 
are  now  electrically  lighted,  and  experi- 
ments are  being  proceeded  with  for  the 
lighting  of  the  choir  with  this  illumi- 
nant.  

Thirty-two  of  the  smaller  towns  in 
Germany  are  lighted  by  acetylene  gas, 
and  a  number  of  other  plants  are  in 
course  of  erection.  The  gas  is  also  used 
by  the  railroads  for  lighting  passenger 
cars. 


It  is  said  that  small  portable  acetylene 
lamps,  charged  for  eight  to  ten  hours, 
are  coming  much  into  use  in  collieries 
in  Germany.  In  Alsace,  acetylene  is 
much  used  in  works  and  color-printing 
establishments. 
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NOTES  BY  FEEDEEIC  HAEEI80N 


IN  a  recent  number  of  The  House 
Beautiful  appeared  an  article  by 
Mr.  John  C.  Pa^et,  summing  up  the 
architectural  achievements  of  this 
country.  We  now  print  some  notes  by 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  on  the  same  sub- 
ject treated  more  specifically.  Ameri- 
cans cannot  but  feel  interested  in  their 
buildings,  and  the  opinions  of  a  distin- 
guished English  visitor  will  be  read  with 
tiboughtful  attention.  The  article  is 
reprinted  from  the  New  York  Times 
Saturday  Review: 

The  White  House,  as  the  Executive 
Mansion  is  called,  is  interesting  for  its 
historic  associations,  which  exactiy  cover 
the  nineteenth  century,  with  its  portraits 
and  reminiscences  of  presidents  and 
statesmen,  and  its  characteristic  sim- 
plicity and  modest  appointments.  It  is 
not  a  convenient  residence  for  a  presi- 
dent with  such  great  responsibilities. 
But,  as  the  term  of  residence  is  usually 
so  short,  and  the  associations  of  the 
house  are  so  rich,  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
change  it  for  a  pretentions  modem 
palace.  In  the  meantime  the  quiet  old 
mansion,  merely  a  fine  Georgian  coun- 
try-house in  a  pleasant  park,  serves  to 
remind  the  American  citizen  of  the 
democratic  origin  of  his  Chief  Magis- 
trate, who  certainly  is  not  yet  an  em- 
peror. The  White  House  was  a  residence 
suitable  for  men  like  Jefferson,  Lincoln, 
and  Grant,  and  it  seems  a  not  unfitting 
offtce  for  their  successors. 

The  Capitol  at  Washington  struck  me 
as  being  the  most  effective  mass  of  pub- 
lic buildings  in  the  world,  especially 
when  viewed  at  some  distance,  and  from 
the  park  in  which  it  stands.  I  am  well 
aware  of  certain  constructive  defects 
which  have  been  insisted  on  by  Pergus- 
son  and  other  critics ;  and  no  one  pre- 
tends that  it  is  a  perfect  design  of  the 
highest  order  either  in  originality  or 
style.  But  as  an  effective  public  edifice 
of  a  grandiose  kind,  I  doubt  if  any  capi- 
tal  city  can  show  its   equal.     Tliis  is 


largely  due  to  the  admirable  proportions 
of  its  central  dome  group,  wnich  I  hold 
to  be,  from  the  pictorial  point  of  view, 
more  successful  than  those  of  St.  Peter's, 
the  Cathedral  of  Florence,  Hagia  Sophia, 
St.  Isaac's,  the  Panthton,  St.  Paul's,  or 
the  new  Cathedral  of  Berlin.  But  the 
unique  effect  is  still  more  due  to  the 
magnificent  site  which  the  Capitol  at 
Washington  enjoys.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  the  site  of  the  Capi- 
tol is  the  noblest  in  the  world,  if  we 
exclude  that  of  the  Parthenon  in  its  pris- 
tine glory.  Neither  Bome  nor  Constan- 
tinople, nor  Florence,  nor  Paris,  nor 
Berlin,  nor  London  possesses  any  central 
eminence  with  broad  open  spaces  on  all 
sides,  crowned  by  a  vast  pUe  covering 
nearly  four  acres  and  rising  to  a  height 
of  nearly  three  hundred  feet,  which 
seems  to  dominate  the  whole  city. 
Washington  is  the  only  capital  city 
which  has  this  colossal  center  or  crown. 
And  Londoners  can  imagine  the  effect 
if  their  St.  Paul's  stood  in  an  oi>en 
park  reaching  from  the  Temple  to 
Finsbury  Circus,  and  the  great  creation 
of  Wren  were  dazzling  white  marble, 
and  soared  into  an  atmosphere  of  sunny 
light. 

Of  all  that  I  saw  in  America,  I  look 
back  with  most  emotion  to  my  visit  to 
Mount  Vernon,  the  home  and  buiial- 
place  of  George  Washington.  I  saw  it 
on  a  lovely  spring  day,  amid  thousands 
of  pilgrims,  in  tme  inauguration  week. 
On  a  finely  wooded  bluff,  rising  above 
tibe  grand  Potomac  Biver,  stands  the 
plain  but  spacious  wooden  house  of  the 
Founder  of  the  Bepublic.  It  has  been 
preserved  and  partly  restored  with  per- 
fecttaste,  the  original  furniture,  pictures, 
and  ornaments  supplemented  by  fit  con- 
temporary pieces.  It  enables  one  per- 
fectly to  conjure  up  an  image  of  the 
homely,  large,  and  generous  life  of  the 
President  before  the  war  called  hun  to 
the  field,  and  after  he  had  retired  from 
all  cares  of  state.    We  fancy  him  sitting 
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under  the  spaoions  eastern  portico,  with 
its  eight  tall  oolomns,  looking  ont  over 
the  broad  landscape  of  forest  and  river, 
or  lying  in  his  last  sleep  in  the  simple 
bed,  with  its  dimity  coverlet,  and  then 
laid  to  rest  in  the  mral  tomb  below  the 
honse,  which  he  ordered  himself,  and  in 
which  his  descendants  have  insisted  on 
keeping  his  remains.  General  Grant 
lies  beside  the  Hudson  at  New  Tork,  in 
a  magnificent  mausoleum  palpably  imi- 
tated from  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  in  the 
Invalides.  How  infinitely  more  fitting 
and  more  touching  is  the  Spartan  sim- 
plicity of  Washington's  burial-place — an 
austere  cell  within  his  own  ancestral 
ground;  yet  not  a  morning's  drive  from 
tiie  splendid  capital  which  the  nation 
has  named  after  its  heroic  founder — ^how 
much  more  fitting  and  more  touching  is 
this  than  the  imperial  mausoleum  to 
which  they  have  carried  the  bones  of  the 
tyrant  who  ruined  France !  It  has  been 
frequently  attempted  to  remove  the  sar- 
cophagus in  which  Washington  lies  from 
Mount  Vernon,  his  home,  to  place  it 
under  the  dome  of  the  Capitol.  But  as 
yet  it  has  been  wisely  decided  to  do 
nothing  that  can  impair  the  unique 
legend  which  has  gathered  round  the 
memory  of  the  Western  Gincinnatus. 

America  is  making  violent  efforts  to 
evolve  a  national  architecture,  but  as 
yet  it  has  produced  little  but  miscellane- 
ous imitations  of  European  types  and 
some  wonderful  constructive  devices. 
A  walk  along  the  Broadway  and  Fifth 
Avenue  of  New  York  leaves  the  impres- 
sion of  an  extraordinary  medley  of 
incongruous  styles,  highly  ingenious 
adaptations,  admirable  aitistic  work- 
manship, triumphs  of  mechanics,  the 
lavish  use  of  splendid  materials,  and  an 
architectural  pot-pourri  which  almost 
rivals  the  Rue  des  Nations  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900.  There  are  some 
excellent  copies  of  European  buildings, 
such  as  the  Giralda  of  Seville,  Venetian 
palaces,  ch&teaux  from  Touraine,  Palla- 
dian  loggie,  and  here  and  there  a  German 
schloss.  There  are  some  beautiful  re- 
vivals of  fine-art,  such  as  the  thirteenth- 
century  Gothic   of   St.    Patrick's,    the 


Italian  palaces  of  the  Metropolitan  and 
University  clubs  and  the  Renaissance  pal- 
aces of  the  Yanderbilts.  Facing  Central 
Park,  each  millionaire  seems  to  have 
commissioned  his  architect  to  build  him 
a  mansion  of  any  ancient  style  from 
Byzantine  to  the  last  French  empire,  pro- 
vided only  it  was  in  contrast  to  the  style 
of  his  neighbors.  So  commissioned,  the 
artist  has  lavished  skilful  carving,  singu- 
lar ingenuity,  and  noble  material  in 
stone,  marble,  and  mosaic.  Many  of 
these  are  interesting  experiments,  and 
some  are  beautiful,  but  the  general  effect 
of  such  rampant  eclecticism  is  rather 
bewildering. 

In  constnictive  novelties  the  American 
builder  is  consummate.  Among  these 
are  the  Brobdingnagian  piles  of  twenty 
stories,  the  substitution  of  lifts  for  stair- 
oases,  the  construction  of  edifices  of 
steel,  the  profuse  use  of  stone  and  marble 
as  ornament  rather  than  as  material,  the 
multiplication  of  baths,  heating-appa- 
ratus, electric  and  other  mechanical 
devices,  and  the  intensely  modem  and 
up-to-date  contrivances  which  put  to 
shame  the  clumsy  conservatism  of  the 
Old  World.  Nofliing  in  Europe  since 
the  fall  of  old  Rome  and  Byzantium,  not 
even  Genoa  in  its  prime,  has  equaled 
the  lavish  use  of  magnificent  marble 
columns,  granite  blocks,  and  ornamental 
stone  as  we  see  it  to-day  in  the  United 
States.  The  Illinois  Trust  bank  of  Chi- 
cago— a  vast  marble  palace — ^is,  I  sup- 
pose, the  most  sumptuous  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  commercial  edifices  in  the 
world,  and  its  safety-deposit  vaults  are 
among  the  sights  of  that  city. 

The  reckless  use  of  precious  marbles 
seems  to  threaten  exhaustion  of  the 
quarries,  but  one  is  assured  that  they 
are  ample  for  all  demands.  Why  more 
use  is  not  made  in  Europe  of  the  mag- 
nificent marbles  of  America  is  not  very 
obvious.  But  we  certainly  might  easily 
adopt  some  of  the  constructive  devices 
of  their  buildera.  Not,  one  trusts,  tiie 
outrageous  towera  of  Babel,  in  twenty 
or  twenty-four  floora  and  five  hundred 
rooms,  built  of  steel,  and  faced  with 
granite  as  a  veneer,  which  are  seen  in 
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New  York  and  Chicago,  and  hopelessly 
disfigure  both  cities.  If  these  became 
general,  the  streets  would  become  dark 
and  windy  canons,  and  human  nature 
would  call  out  for  their  suppression. 
But  the  British  architect  has  much  to 
learn  from  modern  American  builders. 


In  matters  of  construction,  contrivaDce, 
the  free  use  of  new  kinds  of  stone  and 
wood,  of  plumbing,  heating,  and  the 
minor  arts  of  fitting,  the  belated  Euro- 
pean in  America  feels  himself  a  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  whirled  into  a  new  century  and 
a  later  civilization. 


AN   OLD  SCENIC  WALL-PAPER 


A  SUBSCRIBER 
has  very  kindly 
sent  us  "the  pho- 
tograph here  re- 
produced. We  quote 
from  her  letter: 

*1  take  the  liberty  of 
inclosing  a  photograph 
of  a  room  in  our  sum- 
mer home  in  a  Massa- 
chusetts village.  The 
house  was  built  in  1818, 
and  the  scenic  wall- 
paper was  put  on  at  that 
time  by  the  builder,  who 
imported  it  from  Eng- 
land. As  you  will  notice, 
the  buildings  and  all  the 
scenes  are  taken  from 
Paris .  We  use  the  room 
for  a  morning-room,  or 
rather,  an  informal  re- 
ception-room. I  have 
used  green  willow  fur- 
niture with  crimson 
cushions  and  find  it 
much  more  harmonious 
than  the  mahogany  fur- 
niture of  the  period.  Notwithstanding 
the  years  since  the  paper  was  hung,  it  is 
in  almost  perfect  condition,  and  the  colors 
retain  their  depth.  The  man  from  whom 
we  purchased  the  property  was  very 
proud  of  the  'old-fashioned  room,'  so- 
called,  and  he  carried  the  key  to  it  in 
his  pocket.  The  key,  by  the  way,  was 
quite  like  the  Blue  Beard  key  in  appear- 
ance.    The  locks  were  the  primitive  box 


A  SCENIC  WALL-PAPEB  HUNO  IN   1818 

lock,  which  we  were  obliged  to  do  away 
with.  In  their  place  we  use  an  oval 
brass  knob  and  plate  with  beading  for 
finish. '' 


St.  Peter's  at  Rome  was  illuminated 
for  the  first  time  with  the  new  electric 
light  installation  during  Easter.  The 
spectacle  was  witnessed  by  over  eighty 
thousand  people. 
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HAS  ARCHITECTURE  GONE  MAD  IN   GERMANY? 

BY  JOHN  C.  PAGET 


THE  determination  of  the  new 
school  of  architects  in  Germany 
to  turn  their  backs  npon  all  the 
good  work  done  in  past  ages  and 
strike  out  a  new  line  of  advance  for 
themselves  is  producing  results  so  ex- 
traordinary as  to  call  for  some  words  of 
protest.  All  architectural  art  until  the 
Renaissance  grew  gradually,  and  each 
fresh  step  in  its  progress  was  taken  in 
answer  to  some  demand,  usually  con- 
structive, and  met  some  want.  The 
Renaissance  for  a  time  seemed  to  break 
through  this,  for  it  was  a  revival  of 
earlier  forms;  but  its  finest  examples  of 
building  are  based  upon  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  the  art.  They  must  be  judged 
by  the  same  standard  as  their  predeces- 
sors; they  are  successful  or  not  in  so  far 
as  they  conform  to  taste,  proportion,  and 
fitness.  From  the  Renaissance  we  date 
our  domestic  and  most  of  our  civil 
architecture,  and  in  each  of  the  principal 
European  countries  a  national  style 
arose  at  that  period,  England  retaining 
much  Gothic  detail,  or  detail  derived 
from  Gothic ;  France  exhibiting  bold  and 
often  beautiful  roof  treatment;  Germany 
displaying  great  freedom  and  profusion 
in  ornament ;  Italy  working  more  or  less 
upon  the  fact  that  the  Renaissance  was 
a  revival  of  her  national  building  forms. 
Of  all  these  the  architecture  of  Germany 
was  the  one  least  restrained  by  great 
underlying  principles :  it  produced  many 
buildings  to  which  we  apply  such  words 
as  quaint,  charming,  or  picturesque,  but 
open  to  criticism  in  that  the  quaint  and 
the  picturesque  seem  to  constitute  the 
style  and  there  is  little  else. 

THE  OLD  GERMAN  STYLE 

When  our  latter-day  rebuilding  period 
commenced  in  Germany,  and  cities  began 
to  be  laid  out  upon  modem  plans,  there 
were  two  systems  contending  for  the 
mastery — one  the  Italian,  derived  from 
classic  sources,  the  other  the  picturesque, 
or  Old  German.    The  latter  won  the  day 


in  the  end,  and  the  result  is  the  confused 
architecture  of  modem  Germany,  tor- 
mented with  too  many  curves  and  too 
many  finials,  too  much  roof  and  too 
much  breaking-up  of  the  roof,  and  a 
general  restlessness  and  striving  after 
effect.  In  all  these,  however,  there  was 
some  sort  of  governing  idea:  it  was  at 
least  supposed  to  be  the  German  Renais- 
sance. Quite  recently,  however,  a  new 
departure  has  been  token  and  all  con- 
vention cast  aside ;  a  new  style  is  to  be 
created;  taste,  dignity,  and  proportion 
are  sneered  at  as  old-fashioned;  new 
forms  are  being  adopted,  mostly  ugly 
and  meaningless ;  the  grotesque  is  every- 
where, and  decoration  has  gone  mad. 
Interiors  are  deluged  with  curves  and 
unintelligible,  useless  features ;  all  ordi- 
nary details  of  house-building  are  altered 
out  of  recognition.  It  would  seem  as  if 
German  architecture  were  about  to  be 
lost  altogether,  so  violent  is  the  change, 
so  extraordinary  the  result:  the  evolu- 
tion extends  to  the  minutest  details,  and 
has  worked  havoc  not  only  with  roofs 
and  dormers,  cupolas,  and  gables,  but 
amongst  tables  and  sideboards,  arm- 
chairs and  stoves.  A  perfect  mania  for 
the  grotesque  has  seized  upon  designers; 
you  must  never  restrain  a  fancy  or  an 
idea  on  pain  of  being  dubbed  old-fash- 
ioned, hide-bound,  and  conventional. 
Where  any  sort  of  analysis  of  these  fran- 
tic creations  is  possible,  we  find  that  the 
new  style — or,  rather,  the  new  practice — 
consists  of  taking  details  from  every- 
where, exaggerating  them,  distorting 
them,  and  flinging  them  in  a  shower 
upon  a  single  design. 

The  step-gable — a  familiar  but  not 
very  satisfactory  feature  all  over  the 
North  of  Europe — has  grown  gigantic, 
and  is  made  more  conspicuous  by  long, 
narrow,  vertical  panels  under  each  step, 
ornamented  (so  the  designer  probably 
imagined)  by  lines  resembling  rude  tra- 
cery. Towers  show  external  staircases 
and  a  profusion  of  little  curved  buttress- 
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es;  they  are  terminated  by  cupolas  of 
amazing  ngliness.  Many  of  the  worst 
features  of  older  German  buildings, 
especially  those  that  are  quite  useless, 
are  reproduced  and  exaggerated;  the 
curiously  curved  pediments  often  seen 
over  windows  reappear  with  additional 
curves;  the  windows  themselves  are 
treated  so  as  to  bewilder  the  spec- 
tator. 

If  some  of  these  exteriors  seem,  at  a 
little  distance,  to  retain  some  of  the 
forms  usually  associated  with  what  we 
call  a  building,  their  interiors  suggest  a 
nightmare.  One  characteristic  is  com- 
mon to  them  all :  they  are  full  of  strange 
curves,  often  introducd  without  rhyme 
or  reason.  Another  is  a  curious  kind  of 
openwork  in  wood  forming  perfectly 
needless  brackets  under  beams  and  lin- 
tels; it  is  applied  with  reckless  exuber- 
ance to  screens  and  partitions ;  the  curves, 
growing  wilder  as  they  ascend,  reappear 
on  the  frieze  and  expire  on  the  ceiling, 
where  a  large  spider  dipped  in  ink 
could  produce  a  better  effect  if  allowed 
complete  freedom. 

TRANSPLANTED  DETAILS 

The  oddities  are  in  some  cases  derived 
from  Japan,  and  exhibit  the  hopeless- 
ness of  attempting  to  transplant  the 
peculiar  and  characteristic  forms  of  the 
Far  East  to  Europe.  We  are  speaking 
of  forms  only,  of  details  transplanted 
without  rhyme  or  reason  from  one  cli- 
mate and  surroundings  to  another. 
Where  there  is  no  violent  change  in  cli- 
mate, building  materials,  or  the  habits 
of  the  nation,  it  is  possible  sometimes 
for  a  race  of  conquerors  to  bring  their 
architecture  with  them  bodily  and  im- 
pose it  upon  the  conquered,  as  the  Moors 
did  in  Southern  Spain.  But  in  such 
cases  the  details  have  generally  been 
modified,  and  at  last  the  style  itself,  by 
new  surroundings,  and  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  exquisite  skill  with  which 
forms  and  materials  have  been  adapted, 
often  resulting  in  an  artistic  compro- 
mise. So,  again,  an  almost  exact  copy, 
though  perhaps  on  a  reduced  scale,  of  a 
foreign  building  has  been  made  as  a 


plaything,  a  palace  of  pleasure,  or  a  hunt- 
ing-box for  a  sovereign  of  profuse  taste. 
But  the  present  phase  of  German  build- 
ing and  decoration  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  these;  it  is  an  arbitrary 
caprice,  a  discordant  medley,  a  reckless 
defiance  flung  in  the  face  of  the  public 
by  men  who  know  how  weak  the  mind 
of  the  multitude  is,  how  few  ever  judge 
for  themselves  or  will  express  their  judg- 
ment. There  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
unless  very  carefully  watched  and  re- 
strained, the  mania  for  absolutely  novel 
forms,  for  daring  but  useless  experi- 
ments, will  spread  very  rapidly  over 
Europe ;  already  we  have  seen  the  Castle 
B^renger  in  Paris,  whilst  a  host  of  small 
novelties  are  appearing  in  the  work  of 
the  enterprising  builder  in  England. 
There,  however,  and  in  Prance,  a  protest 
will  be  made  against  fantastic  novelties 
meeting  no  want  and  working  out  no 
legitimate  development;  will  a  word  be 
spoken  in  time  in  Germany  f  The  tmth 
is  that  Germany  is  in  greater  danger 
from  this  movement  than  her  neighbors, 
for  the  picturesque  is  already  the  ruling 
idea  in  her  civil  and  domestic  buildings, 
which  require  order  and  repression  above 
all  things ;  license  has  been  carried  far 
enough.  She  owes  it  to  herself  at  once 
to  rescue  her  architecture  from  the 
slough  of  eccentricity  and  exaggeration 
into  which  it  appears  to  be  falling.  For 
this  same  eccentricity  is  developed  not 
only  in  her  architecture:  it  breaks  out 
in  the  furniture,  the  fitments,  wall- 
papers, domestic  utensils;  in  fact,  it 
permeates  and  paralyzes  the  whole  range 
of  artistic  design.  The  maddening  inge- 
nuity of  form  and  outline  in  German 
design  is  absolutely  bewildering.  It  is 
genius,  but  genius  working  on  wron|^ 
lines.  And  the  fact  that  genius  is  being 
wasted  on  meretricious  and  inartistic 
work  must  cause  a  pang  in  the  heart  of 
every  conscientious  architect  and  art- 
worker.  It  is  almost  an  axiom  that 
countries  distinguished  for  their  com- 
mercial abilities  or  military  renown 
rarely  give  birth  to  great  artists.  Pos- 
sibly Germany's  system  of  military  ser- 
vice has  much  to  answer  for. 
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ABNAKEE  RUG-MAKING  AS  A  VILLAGE  INDUSTRY 

BT    KATHARINE  E.   MILLER 
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IN  the  decoration  of  modern  homes, 
handwork  bears  an  essential  part, 
and  no  portion  of  the  furniture  is 
more  an  expression  of  good  taste 
than  the  rugs,  that  not  only  cover  the 
floor,  but  are  thrown  over  chair  and 
couch,  and  adorn  the  walls  like  tapestry 
hangings. 

Recent  development  of  a  home  indus- 
try has  brought  the  Abn^kee  rug  to 
view.     Its    habitat    is    Pequaket,  New 


INDIAN  CR0S8-STRIPB— OLD    B08E  AND  IVORT 


Hampshire,  and  the  conjunction  of 
Indian  terms  in  name  and  locality,  is  in 
thorough  harmony  with  the  use  of  North 
American  Indian  designs  as  the  basis  of 
its  ornament. 

The  Abn^kee  rug  is  a  modem  and 
practical  adaptation  of  the  old-fashioned 
rag  carpet,  familiar  occupation  of  house- 
wives and  daughters  in  New  England 
farm  homes.  Yet,  one  who  recalls  the 
drawn  or  hooked  rag  mats  of  his  grand- 
mother's parlor,  with  their  crude  color 
combinations,  and  no  attainment  of 
beauty,  will  scarcely  recognize  the  pro- 
cess as  the  same  that  produces  the 
Abnikee  rug  with  its  simple,  direct 
ornament,  and  beautiful  soft  tones.  In 
its  finished  state  the  Abn^ee  rug  is  an 
ornamental  carpet  of  neutral  color,  vary- 
ing in  size  and  pattern.  The  ground  is 
usually  a  solid  tone  with  a  contrasting 
ornament  laid  in  the  center,  or  as  a 
border,  embodying  an  Indian  totem  or 
savage  design. 

In  all  its  processes  it  is  the  work  of 
village  women  and  girls,  guided  by  Mrs. 
Helen  B.  Albee,  who  is  both  designer 
and  director,  as  well  as  originator  of  the 
industry.  As  a  home  industry  it  en- 
gages the  efforts  of  the  untrained  and 
unskilled,  who  in  return  for  their  labor 
derive  just  compensation  and  a  growing 
sense  of  beauty  in  form  and  color. 
Through  the  various  processes  they  ac- 
quire knowledge  and  become  trained 
workers.  They  gain  employment  for 
their  leisure  hours,  and  earn  remunera- 
tion for  conscientious  labor. 

The  development  of  home  industries  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  has  imbued 
the  village  workers  with  new  spirit,  and 
given  them  an  incentive  in  daily  drudg- 
ery. They  learn  to  respect  an  humble 
occupation  when  it  has  become  a  source 
of  income,  and  they  experience  that  sense 
of  independence  which  is  the  inalienable 
possession  of  the  world's  worker. 

The  Abnitkee  rug  is  the  gradual  out- 
growth of  a  suggestion  dropped  on  fer- 
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tile  soil.  No  additional  beauty  had  come 
to  the  drawn  rug,  as  the  years  of  hooking 
rags  passed  in  the  farm  homes,  until  it 
occurred  to  an  artistic  mind  to  apply  a 
knowledge  of  design,  a  feeling  for  color, 
and  a  sense  of  form.  Native  thrift  and 
economy  had  directed  the  efforts  of  the 
rag  carpet-makers,  by  which  they  found 
profitable  use  for  odds  and  ends  in  the 
rag-bag.  Artistic  perception  became  the 
dominant  influence  in  the  modem  rug. 
The  evolution  of  the  Abnikee  rug,  with 
its  warm  tints  of  red,  green,  blue,  and 
dull  yellow,  from  the  rag  mat  of  a  former 
generation  was  induced  by  condition  and 
circumstance.  It  applies  old  principles 
to  new  uses. 

Fresh  from  a  period  of  practical  study 
in  New  York,  Mrs.  Albee  conceived  the 
plan  of  adopting  a  solid  color  for  the 
groundwork  and  of  applying  artistic  or- 
nament. She  found,  bv  experiment  with 
chemicals  and  dyes,  that  flannel  strips 
took  colors  evenly  and  a  better  rug  was 
possible.  She  carried  her  suggestion 
and  advice  to  the  village  women  to 
secure  their  co-operation.  They  met 
her  willingly,  but  in  absolute  ignorance. 
At  first,  utilizing  art  forms  for  the 
central  ornament,  she  afterward  saw 
greater  consistency  in  the  use  of  savage 
ornament,   and   she  began   to    employ 

North  Ameri- 
can designs  al- 
most exclusive- 
ly. Abn^ee 
is  a  modified 
form  of  the 
general  name 
for  the  Indian 
tribes  of  Maine 
and  of  New 
Hampshire,  in- 
cluding the 
Pequaket  In- 
dians, and  the 
cipher  woven 
on  the  label  of 
the  Abn&kee 
rugs  is  an  In- 
dian     totem 

ABNAKBB    JKWELID    WALL-        ^Wch    appCarS 

BUG— OLD  Rosi  AND  IVORY     ou  a  treaty  be- 


OBBMAN  BBNAI88ANCE — 
BOTAL  BLUE  AND  WHITK 


tween  the  Ab- 
n^ees  and  the 
English. 

Once  a  de- 
mand for  the 
product  was 
established,  the 
village  workers 
awakened  to 
genuine  interest. 
Mrs.  Albee  be- 
gan to  see  great- 
er possibilities 
for  the  industry. 
She  met  with 
hearty  encour- 
agement among 
the  professional 
designers,  who 
had     at     first 

looked  askance  at  the  project,  and  ques- 
tioned the  marketable  quality  of  a 
hooked  rag  rug.  She  was  surrounded 
by  a  mere  handful  of  workers,  but  they 
had  attained  originality  and  artistic 
beauty  in  their  product,  and  she  began 
to  hear  words  of  praise  where  formerly 
there  had  been  silent  questioning.  In- 
dividuality was  stamped  in  both  pattern 
and  coloring,  and  an  humble  occupation 
was  accepted  as  an  honorable  industry. 

The  variety  that  appears  in  the  Abni.- 
kee  rug  is  the  result  of  individual  choice, 
for  each  rug  meets  especial  requirements, 
and  the  * 'made- to-order"  feature  gives  a 
character  to  the  industry  that  even  the 
village  people  appreciate.  At  first  the 
industry  was  conducted  in  so  quiet  a  way 
as  to  attract  little  notice  outside  the  im- 
mediate circle  of  workers.  An  order 
received,  the  work  was  immediately 
given  out  in  the  village,  and  the  labor 
progressed  until  the  task  was  done. 

Perhaps  not  more  than  twenty  indi- 
vidual workers  have  been  employed  in 
the  last  four  years,  but  each  in  turn  has 
felt  the  infiuence  of  beauty,  and  acquired 
proficiency  in  construction.  It  has  been 
a  slow  process,  for  as  yet  no  trained 
guidance  has  been  substituted  for  Mrs. 
Albee's,  and  during  her  occasional 
absence  from  Pequaket,  no  progress  is 
made.    Special  orders  require  intelligent 
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supervision,  an  exact  knowledge  of  color, 
in  order  to  match  samples,  also  an  artis- 
tic feeling  for  color  to  successfully  com- 
bine other  colors  and  secure  harmony. 

That  these  qualities  are  not  common  is 
obvious,  for  among  all  the  workers  no 
one  has  appeared  who  possessed  either 
qualification  to  a  perceptible  degree. 
Though  the  industry  is  simple  in  its 
processes,  it  presupposes  knowledge  and 
efficiency  in  the  director.  This  point  of 
view  is  most  discouraging  to  the  original 
promoter,  but  it  emphasizes  the  need  of 
trained  perception  and  suggests  a  new 
field  of  endeavor  for  self-supporting 
women. 

Enterprises  similar  to  the  Abn^kee 
rug  industry  could  be  inaugurated  in  a 
dozen  communities,  but  at  the  head  of 
each  must  be  a  trained  artist  with  knowl- 
edge of  design,  executive  ability,  and 
originality.  With  such  directors  there 
would  be  no  limit  to  the  scope  of  the 
work,  for  each  would  exercise  her  own 
individuality  and  the  product  would 
bear  the  imprint  of  her  taste  and  judg- 
ment. 

In  its  broadest  aspect  the  industry 
seems  to  offer  a  fine  field  for  art  stu- 
dents, both  because  it  is  practically  un- 
tried, therefore  not  overcrowded,  and 
because  it  suggests  numberless  opportu- 
nities for  the  individual  expression  of 
taste  working  under  the  least  technical 
difficulties.  In  its  crude  form  the  work 
is  done  by  countless  women  all  through 
New  England,  Nova  Scotia,  and  iSie 
middle  Atlantic  states.  All  it  needs  is 
intelligent  direction  to  make  it  profitable 
to  the  worker  and  community  at  large. 

That  this  condition  exists  is  demon- 
strated. Last  spring  the  promoter  of 
the  Abn&kee  industry  was  in  receipt  of 
five  applications  for  teachers  to  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  similar  industrial  enter- 
prises in  as  many  sections,  and  she  had 
not  one  worker  she  could  command. 
Much  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the 
subject,  for  during  the  four  years  since 
the  industry  was  inaugurated,  Mrs.  Albee 
has  received  innumerable  inquiries  re- 
garding the  work.  She  has  exhibited  in 
arts  and  crafts  societies  all  over  the 


country.  The  work  as  a  practical  indus- 
try has  been  exploited  before  state  and 
general  federations  of  woman's  clubs, 
both  in  the  East  and  West,  and  she  has 
replied  to  hundreds  of  letters  relative  to 
the  industry. 

In  spite  of  this  active  discussion,  it  is 
not  known  that  one  person  has  emulated 
her  example  or  carried  out  her  idea. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  Abnd.kee  rug 
as  a  hand  product  is  the  comparative 
rapidity  of  its  execution  which  enables 
it  to  be  sold  for  a  reasonable  price.  A 
clever  worker  can  in  seven  or  eight  hours 
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do  from  three  to  four  square  feet. 
Great  rapidity  accomplishes  one  square 
foot  in  an  hour  or  little  over.  A  skilled 
worker  could  make  in  one  day  a  rug 
three  by  five  feet,  valued  at  fifteen  dol- 
lars and  a  half.  Another  size,  three  by 
six  feet,  commands  twenty-one  dollars. 
A  simpler  pattern,  three  by  five  feet,  is 
marked  thirteen  dollars.  Size  and  fig- 
ures are  quoted  to  give  a  definite  idea  of 
tiie  value  of  the  industry. 

Any  reproduction  of  the  Abnkkee  rug 
in  photograph  conveys  little  sense  of  its 
chief  beauty,  which  lies 
in  neutral  and  harmoni- 
ous coloring.  Yet  pic- 
tures may  suggest  the 
effect  of  ground  and 
ornament. 

The  method  of  hook- 
ing through  a  web 
foundation  strips  of 
cloth  or  fiannel  which 
are  dipped  in  dyes  to 
secure  the  desired  color, 
is  practically  the  same 
as  that  employed  by  the 
native  workers.  An  ef- 
fect of  Oriental  softness 
is  attained  by  clipping 
the  loops  on  the  right 
side,  leaving  the  raw 
ends  to  produce  the  pile 
finish.     The  decoration 


HERALDIC  WALL-RUO 


is    applied   directly  from    a    study  of 
savage  ornament. 

In  a  book  written  by  Mrs.  Albee  re- 
cently, **The  Mountain  Playmates,''  she 
incorporates  a  chapter,  entitled,    '*The 
Enchanted  Rug,"  which  relates  directly 
to  the  Abnd,kee  rug  industry.    Lately 
she  has  prepared  a  manual  of  instruction 
under  the  title,  '^Abnikee  Rugs,"  de- 
scribing    the    establishment     of    the 
industry,  and  its  relations  to  the  people 
employed,  and  outlining  the  methods  in 
use,  with  a  view  to  aiding  workers  who 
contemplate    a    similar 
enterprise,  or  who  may 
desire  to  personally  en- 
gage in  the  occupation 
at  home. 

There  are  four  Abn^- 
kee  rugs  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  in 
Buffalo,  under  the  gen- 
eral exhibit  of  the  Na- 
tional Arts  Club  of  New 
York  City.  They  are 
excellent  examples,  and 
convey  a  clear  impres- 
sion of  a  charming  and 
profitable  home  indus- 
try, which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  as  the  knowledge 
of    Mrs.   Albee's   work 

spreads,   other  villages 

will  take  up. 


The  Monument  to  Rosa  Bonheur 


Rosa  Bonheur  was  for  a  long  time  the 
only  woman-artist  who  had  the  distinction 
of  belonging  to  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Her 
brother  Isidore  Jules  has  presented  to 
the  town  of  Fontainebleau  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Rosa,  which  has  been 
unveiled  with  fitting  ceremonies  by  the 
inspector  of  fine  arts.  The  pedestal, 
twelve  feet  high,  is  of  granite  and 
stands  on  a  broad  base  of  stone.  On 
the  sides  of  the  pedestal  are  bronze- 
reliefs  representing  ''The  Horse  Pair,'* 
Rosa  Bonheur' s  masterpiece  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  and  her  paint- 
ing, ''Labourage  nivernais.*'  In  front 
is  a  profile  of  the  artist  in  bronze  sur- 


rounded by  a  laurel- wreath.  To  indicate 
her  eminence  as  a  painter  of  animals, 
and  especially  of  cattle,  there  is  a  bronze 
bull  on  the  pedestal.  Paintings  by  Rosa 
Bonheur  are  to  be  seen  in  the  National 
Qallery,  London,  a  rare  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  managers  of  that  fine 
collection  ;  for  beside  hers  there  are 
few  specimens  of  foreign  work  —  an 
Ary  Scheffer,  a  Bonvin,  and  a  Costa. 
Rosa  Bonheur  may  be  said  to  have 
started  the  new  fashion  for  women  to 
use  a  man's  saddle  on  horseback  and 
wear  hunting-dress  in  the  country.  She 
used  to  scour  Fontainebleau  forest  in 
mannish  garb. 
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SOME  say  that  Alessandro Fllipepi, 
which  is  the  real  name  of  the  man 
coming  down  to  history  as  Sandro 
Botticelli,  was  born  in  1437. 
Those  few  years  are  so  far  away  that 
none  of  ns  care  about  them.  His  father, 
observing  that  he  was  very  bright,  gave 
him  the  best  possible  education.  So  I 
suppose  that  no  poverty  afflicted  his 
youth,  or  shaped  his  character  in  any 
way.  In  fact,  it  is  declared  that  the  boy 
was  inclined  to  extravagance,  so  much  so 
that  the  careful  father  put  him  as  ap- 
prentice with  a  goldsmith,  in  order  to 
make  him  practical.  This  nice  little  story 
would  be  of  much  more  worth  except 
for  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  painters 
of  that  time  were  made  goldsmiths  in 
the  beginning.  That  was  the  wage- 
earning  art  work  of  the  period,  just  as 
it  is  now,  except  that  our  young  fellows 
go  into  illustrating  also.  Artists  had  to 
prove  their  right  to  be  artists  then,  just 
as  they  do  now.  It  was  to  the  '  ^Botticelli 
workshop"  that  they  sent  him,  and 
that's  where  he  got  his  name — ^'Sandro" 
for  short,  and  the  name  of  the  shop 
which  started  him  out.  It  was  a  very 
common  custom.  Strange  to  say,  the 
same  way  of  doing  it  prevailed  in  Japan, 
and  still  does.  No  artist  there  goes  by 
his  family  name,  but  by  a  studio  name. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  only  five  years 
younger  than  Botticelli,  and  Raphael 
only  thirty-six  years  younger.  Both 
these  great  men  and  also  Michael  Angelo 
were  in  full  tide  of  work  long  before  he 
died.  Did  he  affect  them  or  shape  their 
stylet  Quite  probabJy  very  little;  the 
real  master  of  the  entire  company  was 
Masaccio,  who  was  the  master  of  Filippo 
Lippi,  and  he  in  turn  of  Botticelli. 
When  you  read  that  Perugino  was  the 
master  of  Raphael,  please  do  not  believe 
it  entirely.  The  man  who  teaches  a 
youth  to  mix  colors  is  not  always  really 
his  master.     Perhaps  it  is  pretty  safe  to 


declare  that  all  the  art  of  the  great  Re- 
naissance painters  harks  back  to  Masac- 
cio. If  we  do  not  understand  this  fact 
thoroughly,  then  the  art  of  Botticelli  has 
Little  meaning.  ''To  Masaccio  must  be 
accorded  the  distinguishing  merit,  as  an 
historical  painter,  of  being  the  first  to 
technically  perfect  the  motives  and  pro- 
gress suggested  by  Giotto,"  says  Jarvis. 
It  is  plain  enough  that  it  is  so,  when  one 
looks  at  his  work.  Little  by  little  the 
style  had  changed  from  the  rigid  forms 
of  the  old  Gothic,  to  those  better  shapes 
learned  from  the  study  of  the  antique 
statues.  Each  of  the  great  men  had  done 
his  part,  but  with  Masaccio  there  came 
into  existence  the  first  real  art  school. 
Not  that  he  was  actually  a  teacher,  but 
because  all  the  great  men  mentio^ed 
went  to  the  place  where  his  pictures 
were  to  study  together — the  first  art 
schoolhouse.  They  found  a  more  real- 
istic art  there  than  any  done  before. 

Filippo  Lippi,  the  Carmelite  monk, 
belonged  to  the  monastery  where  all  this 
went  on ;  that  is,  the  one  where  the  pic- 
tures by  Masaccio  were  painted,  and  he 
was  the  pupil  of  the  older  man.  He 
went  far  beyond  his  master  in  literalism, 
but  the  credit  runs  back  to  Masaccio,  as 
for  some  reason  the  latter' s  work  made 
the  greater  impression.  Lippi  was  a 
strange  exemplification  of  the  fact  that 
the  character  of  a  man  does  not  always 
show  forth  in  his  work.  He  was  a  shock- 
ing rake  who  painted  the  tenderest  of 
religious  pictures,  and  ran  away  with 
the  novice  who  sat  to  him  as  model. 
In  fact,  he  was  a  rake  in  every  direction, 
and  in  all  things,  except  his  picture- 
making.  He  interests  us  because  Botti- 
celli was  his  pupil,  and  got  his  art 
tendencies  at  the  hands  of  this  bold,  bad 
man. 

As  Botticelli  kept  quiet  and  attended 
to  his  work  without  getting  into  any  bad 
scrapes,  nobody  cares  to  write  about  him, 
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whereas  pages  are  not  enough  to  satisfy 
the  love  of  the  picturesque  sins  of  Lippi. 
Our  artist  is  pretty  dry  from  the  point 
of  view  of  life  incident;  he  did  nothing 
but  go  to  Rome,  paint  a  couple  of  deco- 
rations in  the  lower  panels  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  get  his  pay  for  them,  and  go 
back  to  his  home  in  Ftorence  without  a 
ripple  of  excitement.  If  we  keep  in 
mind  that  the  pope  who  called  him  was 
Sixtus  IV.  (pope  in  1471),  and  that  the 
ruler  of  Florence,  Cosimo  Medici  (the 
elder,  who  died  1468),  was  his  patron,  as 
he  had  been  of  Lippi,  and  that  Botticelli 
finally  became  a  religious  disciple  of 
Savonarola  (which  did  not  help  along 
his  art  any),  that  he  fell  into  poverty  so 
that  the  great  Lorenzo  Medici,  having 
come  to  power,  had  to  extend  charity  to 
him;  if  we  remember  this  short  story, 
there  is  nothing  else.  Yes,  one  more 
point:  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
the  friendship  of  the  decaying  Medici 
family  did  not  do  anybody  good,  so  the 
artist  became  very  obscure,  was  attacked 
with  paralysis,  and  died  in  1515.  They 
buried  him  well,  in  the  church  which 
knew  his  christening,  and  his  art  grew 
old-fashioned.  His  was  the  last  of  the 
Gothic  art;  what  is  called  ''the  fifteenth- 
century  art." 

Leonardo,  who  trod  so  closely  upon 
him,  was  the  first  of  the  ''modem  paint- 
ers." As  Leonardo  painted,  so  do  men 
paint  until  this  day.  Here  is  the  divid- 
ing line;  it  is  customary  to  speak  of 
Leonardo  as  a  sixteenth-century  artist. 
His  portrait  of  Mona  Lisa,  in  the  Louvre, 
is  so  exactly  the  type  of  all  modern  por- 
traits that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
it  was  done  four  hundred  years  ago. 

As  Botticelli  was  the  last  of  his  line, 
and  the  new  form  of  art  appealed  to  the 
love  of  naturalness,  nobody  paid  attention 
to  his  work  for  several  centuries.  It 
was  looked  upon  as  good  enough  for  the 
old  times,  but  not  especially  pretty;  not 
even  quaint  enough.  Giotto,  two  hun- 
dred years  earlier,  was  so  very  quaint 
that  be  was  looked  at,  and  so  was  the 
angelic  Angelico,  but  Botticelli  was  only 
a  last  note,  too  much  like  a  modern  but 
still  one  of  the  awkward  school. 


Quite  possibly,  it  was  the  pre-Baphael- 
ites  who  waked  up  the  world  to  the  re- 
appreciation  of  all  the  fif  teentii-centnry 
painters.  By  examining  the  works  of 
Ghirlandajo,  Lippi,  or  Botticelli  any  one 
can  see  where  Bossetti  and  Bume- Jones 
found  their  inspiration.  Those  long 
necks,  which  have  excited  wonder  in  so 
many  minds,  and  those  somewhat  strange 
expressions,  can  be  seen  all  about  in 
these  pictures.  Bossetti  created  his  own 
type,  of  course,  but  the  sentiment  was 
previous  to  the  art  of  Baphael,  or  "pre- 
Baphaelite. ' '  Pre-Leonardo  would  have 
been  a  more  correct  appellation  of  the 
movement. 

The  reason  why  the  pictures  of  Masac- 
cio  attracted  all  the  painters  to  study, 
instead  of  those  by  Filippo  Lippi,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  superior  dignity  of  the 
former's  work.  He  still  maintained  the 
monumental  poses,  the  decorative  ele- 
ment, in  his  design,  whereas  Lippi,  who 
was  an  artist  to  his  last  drop  of  blood , 
made  prettier  figures,  more  like  the  real, 
handsome  women  who  posed  for  him. 
We  like  faces  and  figures  which  appeal 
to  our  senses,  perhaps  to  our  passions. 
Lippi  was  a  passionate  man,  and  worked 
his  feelings  into  his  figures  sometimes. 
He  could  make  a  Madonna  as  spiritual 
as  any  one,  but  did  not  always  do  so. 
This  accounts  for  the  going  back  to 
Masaccio  by  that  illustrious  coterie  of 
sixteenth  -  century  painters.  Indeed, 
Botticelli  was  much  more  like  the  Gothic 
school  than  Lippi.  It  is  his  strange, 
Gothic  quaintness,  united  to  a  great 
measure  of  naturalness,  which  causes  us 
to  admire  him  again  after  all  these  years 
of  neglect. 

There  has  been  a  great  revolution  in 
public  taste  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
Whether  or  not  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  pre-Baphaelites,  we  certainly  have 
learned  to  love  that  which  we  used  to 
think  very  little  worthy  of  our  attention. 
The  taste  of  the  artists  has  changed. 
As,  for  example,  in  the  matter  of  models 
for  nude  figures;  those  designs  made  for 
the  sake  of  grace  and  beauty,  in  and  of 
themselves,  and  for  no  story-telling  pur- 
pose.    Thirty  years  ago  the  model  had 
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to  be  very  plump,  and  with  well-rounded 
form.  Little  by  little  the  taste  has 
changed  until  now  a  slight  figure  is  pre- 
ferred, one  somewhat  lean,  one  that  will 
give  a  lithe  line,  even  a  line  approaching 
the  Gothic  awkwardness  of  Botticelli. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  a  reaction  growing 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  other  sort  had 
reached  its  limit  and  there  had  to  be  a 
revulsion,  a  return  to  more  primitive 
forms.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for 
changes  in  taste.  Within  thirty  years 
the  Japanese  influence  has  done  much. 
We  have  awakened  to  a  comprehension 
of  the  beauty  of  those  charming,  flat- 
tened prints,  so  very  like  the  forms  of 
the  painters  who  designed  before  Raphael 
commenced  to  make  forms  over-round. 

There  are  two  large  pictures  in  the 
Louvre,  by  Botticelli,  which  arrested  my 
attention  the  last  time  I  passed  that  way 
because  they  were  so  extraordinarily 
like  some  of  those  superb  Japanese  pic- 
tures which  I  had  been  looking  at  in 
another  gallery.  The  pose  of  the  fig- 
ures, the  color,  and  the  general  effect  were 
the  same.  It  startled  me  into  the  belief 
that  here  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
change  in  sentiment.  Certain  it  is,  that 
we  have  departed  from  the  graceful  and 
merely  pretty  and  do  things  differently. 
The  poster  is  a  return  to  ti^e  old  Gothic 
principles.  We  can  see  it  in  the  work 
of  John  Sargent,  J.  Alden  Weir,  Abbot 
Thayer,  Edwin  E.  Abbey,  and  a  host  of 
French,  German,  and  English  painters. 

During  three  hundred  years  the  school 
of  Raphael  has  ruled  the  painter  world; 
it  is  time  things  became  different.  The 
Bouguereau  sweetness  had  to  give  way. 
It  was  high  time  to  get  a  pungent  taste 
in  the  mouth.  We  are  like  the  street 
gamin  who  had  been  received  into  a 
Christian  home,  but  tiring  of  the  clean 
napkins,  towels,  sheets,  and  clean  lan- 
guage of  his  kindly  benefactress,  crept 
off  to  the  attic  where  he  could  swear 
softly  and  get  a  taste  in  his  mouth.  The 
art  is  even  leaning  toward  the  grotesque. 
There  was  an  element  of  grotesqueness 
in  Botticelli's  drawing,  making  it  pictur- 
esque and  piquant,  a  most  agreeable 
little  queemess,  just  enough  for  a  flavor. 


The  purists  of  the  last  generation  called 
it  gaucherie,  being  bound  by  academic 
traditions.  With  them,  correct  drawing 
was  a  religion,  but  we  are  just  now 
pretty  good  sinners,  loving  flavor  more 
than  hard  facts. 

The  tide  had  turned  against  the  con- 
tinuous production  of  religious  pictures, 
so  that  Botticelli  gave  to  Cosimo  Medici 
a  number  of  good  pagan  allegories,  such 
as  the  Birth  of  Venus,  the  famous  Alle- 
gory of  Spring  and  the  Mars  and  Venus. 
The  latter  (National  gallery,  London) 
shows  Venus  fully  dressed,  but  Mars 
entirely  nude.  Several  little  fauns  are 
shouting  at  the  sleepy  Mars,  as  if  to 
awaken  him  to  the  presence  of  his  beau- 
tiful neighbor.  The  frank  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  physical  conditions  in  the 
subject  is  softened  by  tiie  demureness  of 
Venus  and  her  complete  drapery.  In  no 
case  does  this  artist  indulge  in  any  vul- 
garities, though  many  other  Italian 
artists  did  so.  He  is  always  reserved 
and  refined  in  his  presentations  of  love. 
His  Birth  of  Venus  is  so  breezy,  so  full 
of  the  freshness  of  the  seaside,  and  still 
so  simply  decorative  in  treatment,  that 
the  most  exacting  puritan  cannot  grum- 
ble. 

Best  known  and  perhaps  most  beauti- 
ful, is  the  Allegory  of  Spring.  In  the 
center  is  Venus,  over  whom  hovers  a 
cupid.  To  the  left  are  the  Graces  with 
Mercury.  These  are  flanked  on  the  right 
by  the  figure  of  reproductiveness,  whom 
a  wind-god  is  capturing.  As  a  part  of  this 
group.  Flora  stands,  triumphant,  beauti- 
ful, and  airy.  In  all  the  range  of  art, 
there  is  no  finer  figure  than  this.  No 
painter  of  the  school  of  Raphael  has 
made  anything  so  good.  All  of  them 
would  have  ruined  it  with  over-effort, 
lost  the  magnificent  simplicity  of  that 
long  drapery,  the  delightful  "innocence" 
of  the  fiower-fiecked  stuff,  the  poise  of 
the  figure.  That  face  is  doubtless  a  por- 
trait, of  whom  we  know  not.  There  is 
much  more  individuality  in  it  than  in 
the  majority  of  faces  of  the  period.  The 
lips  are  full  but  not  lustful,  the  eyes  are 
dreamy,  but  still  she  carries  an  air  of 
triumph,  as  she  treads  the  flowers  which 
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have  sprang  up  to  meet  her.  Best  of  all 
is  the  reserved  dignity  in  her  bearing. 
The  Graces  would  not  bear  criticism  by 
a  school  man,  the  drawing  is  not  very 
good,  but,  as  has  been  said,  there  is  a 
certain  quaintness  about  them  that 
pleases  the  present  taste.  For  the 
Venus,  the  same  person  posed  as  for 
that  same  character  in  the  Mars  and 
Venus,  spoken  of.  She  was  Simonetta, 
the  lady-love  of  Cosimo  Medici.  Her 
face  is  visible  in  many  of  Botticelli's 
pictures,  as  he  made  a  type  of  her  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  which  we 
know  as  *'the  Gibson  Girl,''  in  recent 
publications;  not  an  absolute  likeness. 
Many  of  the  artist's  faces  are  sweetly 
sad,  though  still  not  grave;  there  is 
longing  not  akin  to  pain,  and  dreami- 
ness in  keeping  with  the  tender,  wakeful ' 
moments. 

The  color  of  this  ''Spring"  is  delicate 
rather  than  strong;  the  blues  have  main- 
tained themselves,  but  are  not  as  rank  as 
in  many  old  pictures.  Of  course  the 
greens  have  gone  to  gray,  so  that  no  one 
can  tell  what  was  their  original  color, 
but  that  is  a  favor,  because  they  are 
agreeable.  No  painter  of  this  period 
had  arrived  at  the  point  of  skill  in  paint- 
ing flesh  which  the  next  generation  easily 
attained;  the  colors  being  still  some- 
what brownish  inclined  to  yellow.  All 
over  the  picture  is  a  sort  of  golden  gray, 
most  agreeable  to  see.  This  time  the 
picture  is  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
at  Florence.     (No.  26,  in  room  V. ) 

The  painter  of  religious  pictures  was 
not  very  free  in  those  days,  perhaps  he 
never  can  be  at  any  period.  Botticelli 
was  accused  of  heresy,  because  his 
angels,  in  the  Assumption,  were  not 
entirely  orthodox.  The  monks  veiled 
the  work  from  the  public  gaze,  though 
it  is  now  on  view  again.  It  is  the  one 
with  the  Virgin  on  clouds,  waited  upon 
by  patriarchs  and  apostles,  amid  angels 
saluting  with  song:  Matteo  Palmieri  and 
his  wife  kneeling  below.  But  art  was 
an  aristocrat  in  Florence.  We  can  place 
the  period,  and  understand  the  condi- 
tions, by  remembering  that  Michael  An- 


gelo's  great  figure  of  Moses  so  delighted 
the  city  that  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  determine  a  site  for  its  placement,  and 
that  all  the  great  citizens  and  artists 
gathered  in  consultation,  among  them 
Botticelli.  Portraiture  was  becoming 
common,  and  this  artist  did  his  part  well, 
though  always  with  the  flavor  of  formal- 
ity marking  his  period. 

Botticelli  was  never  the  pet  of  princes, 
though  well  treated  by  them.  Such  win- 
some reprobates  as  Lippi  are  the  men 
loved  by  the  world  of  lords  and  common- 
ers alike;  the  temper  of  our  subject  was 
too  colorless.  At  the  age  of  sixty-eight, 
if  the  unreliable  dates  make  no  mistakes, 
he  died,  and  the  ''Gothic  period"  was 
ended. 


House  Reftise 

LONDON  is  far  behind  many  other 
large  towns  in  the  matter  of  the 
collection  of  house  refuse,  says 
the  British  Medical  Journal. 
Even  the  weekly  emptying  of  the  dust- 
bin, required  under  by-law,  is  often  pre- 
carious, and  in  time  of  public  holidays 
the  call  of  the  dustman  is  not  infrequently 
omitted  altogether,  and  offensive  garbage 
accumulates  for  a  fortnight  or  longer,  to 
the  annoyance  and  danger  of  the  smaller 
occupier  especially. 

The  London  county  council  at  a  recent 
meeting  decided  to  amend  the  existing 
by-law  so  as  to  secure  a  collection  of 
house  refuse  at  least  twice  a  week. 
Edinburgh  collects  daily  from  every 
house,  and  in  some  business  thorough- 
fares in  London  this  is  already  the  prac- 
tice. 

The  general  use  of  the  sanitary  dust- 
bin has  been  a  valuable  improvement 
upon  the  old  fllth-soaked  receptacle, 
which  was  rarely,  if  ever,  completely 
emptied.  We  sincerely  trust  that  this 
modest  advance  upon  the  present  weekly 
collection  may  take  effect  immediately, 
and  that  the  local  sanitair  authorities 
will  place  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its 
accomplishment. 
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I 


N  the  work  of  the  Renaissance/' 
writes  John  Addington  Symonds, 
'^all  the  great  nations  of  Europe 
shared.    But  it  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  true  Renaissance  began 
in    Italy.     In    art,   in    scholarship,   in 
science,  in  the  mediation  between  an- 
tique culture  and  the  modem  intellect, 
the  Italians  took  the  lead,  handing  to 
Germany  and  France  and  England  the 
restored  hu- 
manities  com- 
plete.    Spain 
and    England 
have    since 
done  more  for 
the  exploration 
and   coloniza- 
tion  of     the 
world.     Ger- 
many achieved 
the  labor  of 
the   Reforma- 
tion   almost 
single-handed. 
Prance  has 
collected,   cen- 
tralized,   and 
diffused   intel- 
ligence with 
irresistible  en- 
ergy.     But  if  we   return  to  the  first 
origins  of  the  Renaissance,  we  find  that 
at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
inert,  Italy  had  already  begun  to  organ- 
ize the  various  elements  of  the  modern 
spirit,  and  to  set  the  fashions  whereby 
the  other  great  nations  should  live  and 

learn 

''We  cannot  refer  the  whole  phenom- 
ena of  the  Renaissance  to  any  one  cause 
or  circumstance,  or  limit  them  within  the 
field  of  any  one  department  of  human 
knowledge.  If  we  ask  the  students  of 
art  what  tiiey  mean  by  the  Renaissance, 
they  will  reply  that  it  was  the  revolution 
effected  in  architecture,  painting,  and 
sculpture  by  the  recovery  of  antique 
monuments.     Students     of     literature. 
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philosophy,  and  theology  see  in  the 
Renaissance  that  discovery  of  manu- 
scripts, that  passion  for  antiquity,  that 
progress  in  philology  and  criticism  which 
led  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  clas- 
sics, to  a  fresh  taste  in  poetry,  to  new 
systems  of  thought,  to  more  accurate 
analysis,  and  finally  to  the  Lutheran 
schism  and  the  emancipation  of  the  con- 
science.    Men  of  science  will  discourse 

about  the  dis- 
covery of   the 
solar  system  by 
Copernicus  and 
Galileo,  the 
anatomy     of 
Vesalius,    and 
Harvey's    the- 
ory of  the  cir- 
culation of  the 
blood.      The 
political    his- 
torian,   again, 
has  his  own 
answer  to  the 
question.    The 
extinction    of 
feudalism,  the 
developmeniof 
the  great  na- 
tionalities  of 
Europe,  the  growth  of  monarchy,  the 
limitation  of  the  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity, and  the  erection  of  tie  papacy  into 
an  Italian  kingdom,   and    in  the  last 
place,  the  gradual  emergence   of  that 
sense  of  popular  freedom  which  exploded 
in  the  Revolution ; — these  are  the  aspects 
of   the   movement  which   engross    his 
attention.    Jurists  will  describe  the  dis- 
solution of  legal  frictions  based  upon 
the  false  decretals,  the  acquisition  of  a 
true  text  of  the  Roman  Code,  and  the 
attempt  to  introduce  a  rational  method 
into  the    theory  of    modem  jurispra- 
dence.     Men  whose  attention  has  been 
turned  to  the  history  of  discoveries  and 
inventions  will  relate  the  exploration  of 
America  and  the  East,  or  will  point  to 
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the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  world  by 
the  arts  of  printing  and  engraving,  by 
the  compass  and  the  telescope,  by  paper 
and  by  gunpowder.  Yet  neither  any 
one  of  these  answers,  taken  separately, 
nor  indeed  all  taken  together,  will  offer 
a  solution  of  the  problem. 


GOTHIC  CHAIRS  WITH    RENAISSANCE  PANELS-  IN 
THE  PARMA  MUSEUM.      TRANSITIONAL  PERIOD 


WHAT  RENAISSANCE  MEANS 

''By  the  term  Renaissance,  or  new 
birth,  is  indicated  a  natural  movement, 
not  to  be  explained  by  this  or  that  char- 
acteristic, but  to  be  accepted  as  an  effort 
of  humanity  for  which  at  length  Uie 
time  had  come,  and  in  the  onward  pro- 
gress of  which  we  still  participate.  The 
history  of  the  Renaissance  is  not  the 
history  of  arts,  or  of  sciences,  or  of 
literature,  or  even  of  nations.  It  is  no 
mere  political  mutation,  no  new  fashion 
of  art,  no  restoration  of  classical  stan- 
dards of  taste.  The  arts  and  the  inven- 
tions, the  knowledge  and  the  books  which 
suddenly  became  vital  at  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance,  had  long  lain  neglected  on 
the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was  not  their  discovery  which 
caused  the  Renaissance.  It  was  the 
intellectual  energy,  the  spontaneous  out- 
burst of  intelligence,  which  enabled  man- 
kind at  that  moment  to  make  use  of 
them.'' 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Renaissance  had 
three  distinct  styles:  The  tre-cento, 
quatro-cento,  and  cinque-cento.  The  first 
was  developed  between  the  years  1300 
and  1400,  and  its  influence  was  confined 
to  architecture  and  sculpture.  Giotto, 
Arnolfo  di  Gambia,  Andrea  Taffi  Or- 
cagna,  and  Nicola  Pisano  were  its  chief 
exponents.  The  quatro-cento  belonged 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  a  more 
classic  style  than  its  predecessors.  The 
work  of  Luca  della  Robbia,  of  Dona- 
tello,  and  Ghiberti,  and  of  Filippo 
Brunelleschi  are  magnificent  examples  of 
the  second  division. 

CINQUE-CENTO 

The  cinque-cento  was  the  culmination 
of  the  art  of  the  Renaissance,  and  is 
associated  with  the  mightv  names  of 
da  Vinci,  Raphael,  and  Michael  Angelo. 
The  former  styles  were  but  preparation 
for  the  architecture,  sculpture,  painting:, 
and  decorative  arts  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Under  the  patronage  of  the  popes 
and  the  powerful  Medici  family,  pictures 
were  painted,  statues  carved,  tapestries 
woven,  metals  wrought  in  a  manner  that 
the  world  had  never  seen  before. 
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'^During  that  period,''  to  quote  from 
Symonds  again,  '^the  entire  nation 
seemed  to  be  endowed  with  an  instinct 
for  the  beautiful  and  with  the  capacity 
for  producing  it  in  every  form." 

No  article  was  too  commonplace  to 
receive  the  attention  of  great  artists. 
The  same  care  that  was  expended  on  the 
facade  of  a  cathedral  or  the  interior  of  a 
palace  was  bestowed  on  the  simplest 
piece  of  woodwork.  The  carved  chairs, 
the  painted  crests,  and  the  inlaid  cabi- 
nets all  show  that  perfection  of  detail 
that  characterizes  the  boldest  undertak- 
ings. It  was  this  wonderful  ensemble, 
this  linking  of  the  fine  and  decorative 
arts,  that  made  the  Renaissance  the 
golden  age  of  achievement. 

THE  THREE  STYLES 

It  was  not  until  the  cinque-cento 
period  that  furniture  showed  traces  of 
the  classic  revival.  Woodworkers  clung 
to  Gothic  designs  long  after  stone-cutttrs 


had  discarded  them.  Thus  some  of  the 
tre-cento  and  quatro-cento  motives  are 
exhibited  in  the  furniture  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  is  well  in  studying 
the  woodwork  of  this  epoch  to  keep  in 
mind  the  leading  features  of  the  three 
styles.  The  tre-cento  consisted  of  inter- 
lacing lines  combined  with  simple  tra- 
cery and  conventionalized  foliage.  The 
tracery  was  Saracen  rather  than  Gothic, 
and  entirely  free  from  symbolism.  The 
quatro-cento  blended  the  festoon,  the 
garland,  the  band,  and  the  cartouche  with 
naturalistic  fruit  and  flowers.  The 
cinque-cento  was  a  restoration  of  classic 
details,  and  included  the  fret,  the  ara- 
besque, the  anthemion,  the  scroll,  and 
the  acanthus.  The  arabesque  or  gro- 
tesque, as  it  was  termed  from  its  discov- 
ery in  a  Roman  grotto,  was  composed  of 
vases,  shields,  masks,  animal  forms,  and 
floral  emblems.  Symmetry,  balance,  and 
perfect  proportions,  united  with  faultless 
execution,   saved    the    arabesque    from 
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becoming  a  grotesque  in  both  senses  of 
the  word.  In  the  hands  of  Raphael, 
Ginlio  Romano,  Sansovino,  and  the  Lom- 
bard! this  typo  of  ornament  reached  a 
high  degree  of  beauty.  Raphael's  work 
in  the  loggia  of  the  Vatican  is  a  splendid 
example  of  the  arabesque. 

Woodworkers  adapted  these  three 
styles  to  the  furniture  of  the  day,  and  it 
is  to  their  credit  that  they  produced  har- 
mony, and  not  confusion.  The  backs  of 
chairs  did  not  resemble  palace  doors,  nor 
did  the  columns  of  cabinets  suggest 
Greek  colonades.  There  was  a  fine  sense 
of  fitness  between  the  object  and  its 
ornament.  Herein  was  a  vast  difference 
between  the  handiwork  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  that  of  the  Gothic  period. 
Gothic  furniture  as  a  whole  was  oppress- 
ively architectural. 

Tne  lids  of  chests  and  the  doors  of 
cupboards  were  often  church  facades  in 
miniature,  and  the  finials  of  chairs  and 
settles  diminutive  church  spires.  Gothic 
art  was  ecclesiastical  rather  than  secular, 
and  Gothic  furniture,  with  few  excep- 
tions, was  fitted  for  monasteries  rather 
than  homes. 

RENAISSANCE   FURNITURE 

The  Renaissance  raised  furniture-mak- 
ing to  an  art.  Pupils  were  apprenticed 
to  a  master,  and  studied  with  him  until 
they  had  perfected  their  craft,  when  they 
opened  workshops  of  their  own.  The 
pieces  produced  in  these  great  studio- 
shops  united  beauty  with  utility.  For 
the  first  time,  designs  were  made  with 
reference  to  their  setting.  The  furniture 
of  the  private  dwelling  was  suggestive  of 
neither  cathedrals  nor  abbeys.  It  was 
made  with  a  careful  regard  for  the  needs 
of  the  owner,  his  station  and  manner  of 
living.  Thus  houses  possessed  a  har- 
mony that  had  hitherto  been  absent. 

The  arrangement  of  furniture  was 
greatly  altered.  Chairs  and  chests  were 
no  longer  placed  stifQy  against  the  walls. 
According  to  one  old  writer,  the  six- 
teenth centunr  loosed  the  furniture  from 
the  side  of  the  room  and  distributed  it 
''here  and  there  in  the  manner  agreeable 
to  modern  taste."     With  its  changed 


position  came  a  change  in  the  constrac- 
tion  and  character  of  each  article.  The 
cabinet  became  a  cabinet  in  the  miodem 
meaning  of  the  word.  It  was  no  longer 
a  press  or  a  cupboard.  The  table  lost 
its  severe  lines  and  plain  surfaces,  and 
developed  into  an  ornamental  piece  of 
furniture.  Wood-carvers,  as  if  to  atone 
for  past  neglect,  lavished  their  highest 
skill  upon  it.  The  chair  was  completely 
transformed.  It  refused  to  be  classified 
under  one  or  two  heads.  There  was  the 
chair  for  the  hall,  the  dining-room ,  and 
the  bed-chamber,  and  chairs  for  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men.  They  were  im- 
posing, simple,  massive,  or  gracefnl,  as 
the  occasion  demanded.  They  were, 
however,  always  comfortable.  Uphol- 
stered seats  were  introduced  during  this 
period.  Hitherto  chair  cushions  were 
movable;  they  were  now  a  part  of  tiie 
seat.  This  was  a  radical  change  and 
gave  rise  to  a  new  class  of  workmen — 
upholsterers.  Tapestry  and  stamped  and 
painted  leathers  were  utilized  in  the 
new  craft. 

THE  SIDEBOARD 

Among  the  sixteenth- century  pieces  of 
furniture  that  were  unknown  at  an  earlier 
date  was  the  sideboard.  The  credence 
and  the  dressoir  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. The  sideboard  was  longer  and 
lower  than  these  medisBval  pieces,  and 
without  shelves.  One  of  the  earliest 
references  to  the  sideboard  is  in  the 
journal  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  To  this 
prince  of  silversmiths  we  are  indebted 
for  many  picturesque  glimpses.  Some- 
times it  is  an  interview  with  Michael 
Angelo,  sometimes  a  visit  to  the  pope, 
sometimes  a  line  about  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture. ' *Mean while,  I  contrived ,  by  means 
of  a  pupil  of  Baflaello  da  Urbino,  to  get 
an  order  for  one  of  those  great  water 
vessels  called  acquereccia,  which  are  used 
for  ornaments  to  place  on  a  sideboard. 
He  wanted  a  pair  made  of  equal  size. 
One  of  them  he  intrusted  to  Lueagnolo 
and  the  other  to  me." 

Another  writer  of  the  same  period  says 
in  a  letter:  "When  I  entered  the  house 
of  Maestro  Giovanni,  of  whom  I  may 
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have  spoken,  I  was  given  bread  and  wine 
from  the  sideboard  and  pressed  to  lodge 
for  the  night. ' '  In  this  letter  is  a  second 
reference  of  interest.  '*0n  my  way  ont 
of  the  city,  I  fell  in  with  three  youths 
whom  I  thought  to  be  students.  Two 
were  weavers  from  Palermo,  and  the 
third  a  wood-carver  on  his  way  to  the 
palace  to  receive  orders  for  a  marriage 
coffer.  I  hoped  to  learn  more  of  his 
errand,  but  he  talked  little  and  refused 
to  tarry  for  wine." 

Unfortunately  the  letter  gives  no  clue 
to  the  palace  nor  to  the  noble  lady  for 
whom  the  coffer  was  intended. 

In  the  list  of  new  furniture  was  the 
chest  of  drawers.  This  was  placed  in 
the  bed-chamber  and  was  the  forerunner 
of  the  bureau.  During  the  sixteenth 
century  the  bed  took  on  a  new  form. 
The  massive  Gothic  bed  was  no  longer 
tolerated.  A  lighter,  more  movable 
structure  superseded  it.  Slender  col- 
umns upheld  a  canopy  of  brocade  or 
tapestry,  and  curtains  of  similar  material 
inclosed  the  sides.  The  Renaissance  bed 
was  not  a  four-poster  in  the  colonial  ac- 
ceptance of  the  word,  for  the  back  was 
completely  encased  in  wood.  This  headr 
board,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  was 
richly  carved  and  occasionally  displayed 
the  arms  and  insignia  of  the  family. 
Beds  were  not  always  made  with  columns 
at  the  base.  The  one  shown  in  the  bed- 
chamber of  the  Vincigliata  has  exqui- 
sitely carved  figures,  typifying  sleep, 
instead  of  the  lower  columns.  Bed- 
rooms of  this  period  were  more  comfort- 
able than  they  had  been  at  any  previous 
time.  Panes  of  glass  were  no  longer  a 
luxury.  With  larger  windows  came 
more  light  and  better  ventilation.  A 
brighter,  happier  atmosphere  was  the 
result.  This  changed  condition  was  not 
confined  to.  the  upper  story.  The  lower 
part  of  the  house  was  equally  trans- 
formed. The  shadowy  corners,  the 
dimly  lighted  staircases,  and  the  dark 
passageways  were  of  the  past.  The  per- 
petual twilight  of  the  medieBval  dwelling 
gave  place  to  the  sunshine  of  the  Renais- 
sance. 

Among  the  host  of  articles  that  added 


to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
Italian  house  were  clocks,  mirrors,  and 
screens.  Clocks  were  not  the  invention 
of  this  century,  but  they  were  little  used 
until  this  period.  They  were  of  small 
dimensions,  elaborated,  incased  in  metal, 
and  sometimes  ornamented  with  pietra- 
durd — an  inlay  of  ivory,  horn,  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  lapis  lazuli.  Screens  were  of 
stamped  and  painted  leather,  and  were 
usually  imported  from  Spain.  Mirrors 
were  of  two  varieties.  The  common 
ones  were  of  polished  steel,  the  more 
costly  ones  of  glass.  The  frames  in  both 
cases  were  of  metal  and  highly  deco- 
rated. It  was  in  the  small  furnishings 
that  the  art  of  the  house  was  at  fault. 
Mirror  frames,  clock  cases,  and  candle- 
sticks passed  the  border-line  of  good 
taste.  The  most  ornate  object  in  the 
house,  however,  was  the  pair  of  bellows 
that  hung  by  the  hearth.  The  fireplace 
was  nobly  constructed,  the  andirons  were 
designed  in  the  same  spirit,  but  on  the 
bellows  was  lavished  every  fantastic 
detail  of  Renaissance  ornament.  Many 
of  these  articles  have  outlasted  the  better 
handiwork  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy. 
The  South  Kensington  Museum  has  a 
famous  pair,  and  not  long  ago  one  sold 
in  London  for  twenty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

COPPERS 

Chests  gained  rather  than  diminished 
in  importonce  during  the  Renaissance. 
They  were  no  longer  used  as  seats,  for 
chairs  were  abundant.  They  were  no 
longer  needed  as  receptacles  for  armor 
and  implements  of  the  chase,  for  hunting 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  sixteenth 
century  was  one  of  peace.  The  house- 
keeper did  not  require  them  for  her  many 
household  stores,  as  more  convenient 
pieces  of  furniture  were  designed  espe- 
cially for  her.  The  family  plate  was  no 
longer  concealed  in  them,  as  the  silver 
was  displayed  on  the  sideboard  by  day 
and  hidden  in  a  safe  at  night. 

As  dower  or  marriage  coffers,  the 
chests  or  cassoni  of  the  Renaissance 
developed  into  works  of  art.  Many 
artists  made  their  reputations  in  this 
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RENAISSANCE  ORNAMENT 


DOOR  OP  THE  VATICAN 


Designed  by  Raffaello,  Cinque-Cento  Ornament 


SCREEN  OF  INTABSIA 
Work  of  Carthusian  Monks,  Pavia 


field  alone.  The  finest  gesso  work,  the 
purest  gilding,  the  mostinjjricatem^arsia, 
and  the  best  type  of  casing  entered  into 
the  construction  of  these  coffers.  The 
cartouche  or  scrolled  and  pierced  shield 
was  often  a  motive  in  the  carved  chests. 
Acanthus  leaves  and  delicately  modeled 
garlands  were  also  favorite  designs. 
One  Andrea  di  Cosimo  was  noted  for 
his  skill  in  adapting  the  cartouche. 
Vasari  says  of  him:  **It  would  not  be 
possible  to  describe  the  vast  number  of 
decorations  in  coffers  and  other  works  of 
similar  kind  executed  by  Andrea  di  Co- 
simo, seeing  that  the  whole  city  is  full  of 
them.  I  must,  therefore,  decline  the 
enumeration  of  them,  but  I  cannot  omit 
to  mention  the  circular  escutcheons 
which  were  prepared  by  this  artist,  and 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  could  hardly 
be  a  wedding  solemnized  but  that  Andrea 
must  have  his  shops  filled  with  such 
works  either  for  one  or  another  of  the 
citizens.'*  Many  coffers  were  decorated 
with  gesso,  a  composition  of  paint  and 


gold  leaf.  But  the  most  beautiful  ones 
were  of  intarsia.  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury intarsia,  or  the  inlaying  of  colored 
woods  etched  by  hot  irons,  was  little 
known  outside  of  the  Carthusian  Monas- 
teries. In  the  sixteenth  century  its 
fame  reached  the  courts  of  Francis  I. 
and  Henry  VIII.  The  inlay  was  com- 
posed of  natural  and  dyed  woods  scorched 
with  hot  sand  or  irons  and  polished  with 
penetrating  oils.  Geometrical  patterns, 
copied  from  mosaics,  cinque-cento  orna- 
ment, landscapes,  and  figures,  were  exe- 
cuted in  this  medium.  Each  artist  had 
his  own  methods  of  preparing  the  colors, 
and  these  secrets  were  carefully  guarded. 
Among  the  famous  workers  in  ininrsiaj 
the  mtarsia-toris,  as  they  were  called, 
were  Fra  Raffaello  di  Brescia,  Fra  Dami- 
ano  di  Bergamo,  and  Fra  Bartolomeo  di 
Poli.  These  men  were  monks  of  the 
Carthusian  and  Dominican  orders,  but 
they  made  marriage  coffers  as  well  as 
choir  stalls  and  sacristy  presses.  A 
notable  piece  of  this  sixteenth-century 
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marquetry  is  the  screen  in  the  Charter 
House  at  Pavia,  decorated  by  Fra  Barto- 
lomeo.  Another  celebrated  example  is 
the  chasse  containing  the  relics  of  St. 
Dominic  in  the  church  of  Bergamo. 
This  cheese  was  executed  by  Fra  Dami- 
ano,  but  it  is  called  ^'Charles  V.'s  intar- 
sia.^^  When  Charles  V.  of  Spain  visited 
Bergamo  he  refused  to  believe  that  the 
chasse  was  made  of  inlaid  wood,  declar- 
ing it  was  the  work  of  the  brush.  Nor 
was  he  convinced  until  a  piece  of  the 
wood  was  removed.  In  memory  of  this 
occasion,  and  the  tribute  paid  to  the 
monk's  skill,  the  wood  was  never  re- 
placed. Many  museums  and  private 
collections  contain  beautiful  specimens 
of  this  Renaissance  inlay. 

THE  CASTELLO   DI  VINCIGLIATA 

Situated  on  high  land  overlooking 
Florence  and  Fiesole  is  the  Castello  & 
Vincigliata,  rich  in  sixteenth-century 
treasures.  The  present  owner  is  an 
American,  Mr.  John  Temple  Leader, 
who  has  spent  a  fortune  in  restoring  it. 


Although  the  castle  is  not  used  as  a 
dwelling,  there  is  no  suggestioii  of  a 
museum  in  the  arrangement  of  Mr. 
Leader's  collection,  which  includes  fur- 
niture of  unusual  beauty,  rare  pieces  of 
silver  and  bronze,  and  exquisite  enamels, 
faience,  and  glass.  Part  of  the  building 
antedates  the  Renaissance,  and  the  rooms 
in  this  section  have  been  sympathetically 
treated. 

The  early  ecclesiastical  history  of  Vin- 
cigliata has  not  been  forgotten.  The 
furnishings  of  the  hall  of  St.  Bernard, 
dating  back  to  the  fourteentii  century, 
are  very  consistent.  The  woodwork  and 
quaint  paintings  are  original.  The  state 
dining-room  contains  many  excellent 
pieces  of  wood-carving,  intarsiaj  and  fine 
old  pictures.  The  walls  are  nniquely 
paneled,  and  the  vaulted  ceiling  is  deco- 
rated in  heraldic  devices.  The  great 
stone  kitchen  did  not  need  restoration. 

Twice  a  week  Mr.  Leader  opens  the 
doors  of  Vincigliata  to  the  public.  To 
the  student  of  Renaissance  furniture  this 
old  castle  is  a  treasure-house. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND'S  ROYAL  HOUSEHOLD 

BY  JOHN  A.   MORRIS 


ONE  of  the  most  important  duties 
of  Alexandra,  the  new  queen  of 
England,  is  the  government  of 
her  royal  household,  numbering 
a  thousand  people.  These  employees 
cost  in  the  aggregate  about  $660,000  a 
year  in  salaries,  while  an  average  of 
$860,000  a  year  is  paid  to  '*the  butcher, 
the  baker,  and  the  candlestick-maker,'' 
and  the  otiier  tradespeople  who  feed  the 
members  of  the  household.  No  servant 
has  ever  been  known  to  be  discharged 
from  the  palaces ;  and  when  a  marriage 
takes  place  the  couple  is  usually  provided 
with  a  small  post,  carrying  with  it  a 
residence.  Most  of  the  royal  lodges  are 
occupied  by  couples  who  have  served 
royalty  for  many  years. 

The  only  additions  to  the  royal  house- 
hold since  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL  are 


two  steam-apparatus  men.  A  servant, 
offtcially  known  as  the  waxfltter,  receives 
a  salary  of  $300  a  year  for  arranging  all 
the  candles,  while  two  others — a  first 
and  second  lamplighter — get  $500  a  year 
each  for  lighting  them,  as  well  as  all  the 
lamps  in  the  place.  It  costs  $1,460  to 
have  the  table  laid  by  five  functionaries, 
whose  of&cial  designations  are  table- 
deckers.  The  only  work  they  do  is  to 
lay  the  tablecloth  and  see  that  the  plates, 
dishes,  and  cutlery  are  fairly  set  forth. 
The  salary  of  the  chief  butler,  who  looks 
after  the  wine,  is  $2,500  a  year. 

Sixty  young  women  serve  in  the  capa- 
city of  housemaids  at  Windsor.  The 
kitchen  is  ruled  over  by  a  chef  whose 
salary  is  $3,500  a  year.  Under  him  are 
four  master-cooks,  who  receive  $1,000  a 
year  each  for  their  services.     Then  there 
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are  two  assistant  cooks,  two  roasting 
cooks,  sixteen  apprentices,  half  a  dozen 
kitchen  maids,  two  yeomen  of  the 
kitchen,  and  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen, 
who  gnards  the  expenditures,  keeps  the 
accounts,  and  does  the  carving.  He  re- 
ceives $1,500  a  year.  The  confectioners 
get  $1,500  and  $1,200  each. 

A  functionary  known  as  the  ofllcial 
rat-catcher  of  the  house  of  royalty 
receives  $375  a  year,  and  is  the  only 
servant  whose  salary  is  provided  outside 
the  civil  list.  Every  session  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  committee  of 
supply,  considers  this  vote  and  gravely 
agrees  to  it.  The  royal  washing  costs 
$10,000  yearly,  and  is  done  in  a  pictur- 
esque stone  building  near  Richmond 
Park,  called  the  Royal  Laundry.  The 
linen  is  carried  to  and  from  the  laundry 
in  cedar  boxes  bearing  brass  plates  in- 
scribed with  the  different  names;  for 
instance,  '*The  King,  1,"  *The  Queen, 
2,''  * 'Princess  Victoria."  The  boxes 
carrying  the  household  linen  are  marked 
with  the  initials  of  the  palace,  **W.  C' 
or  '*B.  P.''  Primrose  soap,  slightly 
scented  and  quite  free  from  alkalies,  is 
used,  and  is  extremely  costly.  Queen 
Alexandra's  body  linen  is  exquisitely 
fine  and  severely  plain,  and  she  never 
wears  a  flannel  petticoat  after  it  has  once 
been  washed. 

The  private  apartments  of  Queen 
Alexantei  at  Windsor,  which  is  the 
ofllcial  royal  residence,  consists  of  four 
rooms — the  audience  chamber,  the  sit- 
ting-room, bedroom,  and  dressing-room. 


They  are  on  the  first  floor  of  that  portion 
of  the  castle  known  as  the  Victorian 
tower,  and  are  approached  from  without 
by  a  secluded  portico,  where  the  queen 
may  enter  her  carriage  unobserved  by 
any  one  except  her  immediate  attend- 
ants. The  suite  of  rooms  is  entered 
tiirough  two  large  double  doors  of  oak, 
picked  out  with  gold  and  paneled  in 
Gothic  style.  A  small  elevator,  built  of 
stout  oak  wood  and  upholstered  in  crim- 
son, conveys  the  queen  from  the  portico 
up  to  her  room.  In  the  audience  cham- 
ber the  queen  receives  visitors,  either  on 
business  or  pleasure.  Her  sitbing-room 
faces  south,  and  is  of  great  height. 
Prom  a  wide  oriel  window  can  be  seen  a 
fine  view  of  Long  Walk,  the  Home 
Park,  and  the  Great  Park.  There  is  a 
magnificent  marble  mantel,  and  a  fire- 
place in  this  room,  and  beech  logs  are 
the  only  things  used  for  fuel.  In  a 
cabinet  in  the  room  are  kept  the  sixty 
leather-bound  volumes  or  catalogues  in 
which  is  the  inventory  of  all  the  furni- 
ture «nd  ornaments  of  Windsor  Castle — 
china,  glass,  silver,  draperies,  and  fur- 
niture of  the  seven  hundred  apartments. 
This  inventory  was  made  by  order  of 
Queen  Victoria,  and  in  accordance  with 
her  ideas.  The  most  costly  dinner  ser- 
vice in  the  world  is  at  Windsor  Castle. 
It  is  of  solid  gold,  and  valued  at  $4,000,- 
000.  The  late  Queen  was  practical  al- 
ways, and  systematic,  and  this  is  further 
evidence  of  the  executive  ability  which 
reached  even  to  the  details  of  the  man- 
agement of  her  great  household. 


AN  OLD  DUTCH  HOUSE  ON  THE  HUDSON 

BY  WILLIAM  MORSE  COLE 


ABOUT  thirty  miles  north  of  New 
York  City,  on  either  side  of  flie 
Hudson  River,  is  a  region  famous 
for  its  association  with  the  sad 
story  of  Major  Andr6,  and  as  the  scene 
of  the  delightful  "Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow."  Throughout  this  region  are 
scattered  houses  of  the  type  described  by 


Washington  Irving,  most  of  them  small, 
all  of  them  simple.  Usually  they  are 
long  and  narrow,  with  the  end  to  the 
road  and  the  front  door  in  the  middle 
of  one  side.  Almost  invariably  a  ve- 
randa runs  along  the  front  from  end  to 
end.  The  type  is  not  beautiful,  but 
occasionally  when    vines    have    grown 
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upon  a  house  of  this  type  the  result  is 
a  charm  which  very  often  fails  many  a 
vine-clad  house  of  better  architectural 
lines. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  this  sort 
is  an  old  house  at  Nyack,  on  the  west- 
em  shore  of  the  Hudson  directly  oppo- 
site Tarrytown,  where  perhaps  was  the 
watchdog  that  Ichabod  Crane  heard  as 
he  left  Eatrina  Van  Tassel's  on  the  fate- 
ful night.  The  lines  of  the  house  are 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  accompany- 
ing photographs.  The  hall  runs  through 
the  house  from  front  to  back,  with  a 
half -door  at  either  end,  the  rear  door 
opening  upon  a  garden  as  shown  in  the 
full-front  picture.  The  walls  are  more 
than  two  feet  thick,  and  only  after  a 
season  of  hot  weather  lasting  several 
days  does  the  house  become  uncomfort- 
ably warm,  though  Nyack,  lying  in  the 
valley  of  the  river  between  high  hills,  is 
a  hot  village.    The  material  of  the  walls 


is  dark  red  sandstone,  undressed,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  wall,  as  shown  in  the 
picture  of  the  end  of  the  house,  in  blocks 
of  irregular  shape.  This  sandstone  is 
native,  and  is  akin  to  that  which  in 
many  parts  of  New  Jersey  gives  a  sort 
of  sunset  glow  to  the  open  ground.  One 
feels  almost  that  tiie  house  is  an  outcrop- 
ping ledge,  so  much  a  part  of  the  earth 
seems  the  wonderful  harmony  of  the 
coarse  white  mortar,  the  rough,  irregular 
blocks  of  rich  red  rock,  and  the  deep 
green  of  the  climbing  vines.  A  friend 
and  I  came  upon  it  unawares  one  day, 
lingered  long  in  view  of  it,  returned  to 
it  a  few  hours  later,  and  finally,  a  few 
weeks  later,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  get 
its  picture.  It  seemed  to  us  more  clearly 
to  recall  the  youth  of  America,  to  be 
pre-eminently  native,  than  any  building 
in  Plymouth,  or  Dedham,  or  elsewhere, 
though  no  doubt  the  others  were  older 
by  a  century  and  more. 


THE  FLOWER  BEAUTIFUL 

BY  CLARENCE  MOORES  WEED 


IT  seems  strange  that  with  all  the 
attention  which  has  recently  been 
given  to  the  awakening  of  the  artis- 
tic spirit  in  the  things  of  common 
life,  so  little  interest  has  been  shown  in 
the  development  of  an  adequate  appreci- 
ation of  the  Flower  Beautiful  for  interior 
decoration.  Even  where  they  are  used 
in  lavish  profusion,  it  is  rarely  that  one 
sees  flowers  so  displayed  as  to  bring  out 
their  beauty  in  harmony  with  their  sur- 
roundings. The  only  general  attempt 
of  recent  years  to  better  the  conditions 
of  such  display  is  the  fashion  of  utilizing 
plants  grown  by  the  Japanese,  for  which 
enormous  prices  have  sometimes  been 
paid  by  leaders  in  wealthy  social  circles. 
There  is  no  question  that  in  this  mat- 
ter of  flower  arrangement  we  have  much 
to  learn  from  the  Japanese.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  are  to  learn  it  to  best 
advantage  by  following  blindly  the  de- 
tails of  their  systems,  which  are  so  inter- 


woven with  the  customs  and  traditions 
of  the  race  that  they  can  never  mean  to 
us  what  they  do  to  the  native  of  Japan. 
We  can  learn  from  them,  however,  the 
lessons  of  respect  for  flowers,  of  the 
beauty  of  line,  of  the  possibilities  of  a 
symmetry,  of  the  laws  of  color  harmony, 
and  of  the  preciousness  of  beauty  with- 
out regard  to  price.  We  can  also  get 
from  the  Japanese  the  most  artistic 
flower  receptacles  in  the  world,  and  util- 
ize them  in  working  out  the  problem  for 
ourselves. 

In  its  best  estate  a  flower  arrangement 
is  a  work  of  art,  and  as  such  it  should 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  other 
works  of  art,  with  such  adaptations  as 
may  be  made  necessary  by  the  nature  of 
the  materials  employed.  One  of  the  first 
requirements  in  all  art  is  that  of  har- 
mony  or  unity,  without  which  beauty  in 
any  complete  sense  cannot  exist. 

The    first  requirement    of    unity    in 
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bnt  is  so  to  harmonize  with  the  blossoms  as  to 
display  them  to  best  advantage.  ;;^Once  this  is 
clearly  in  mind  we  shall  disca^  the  jardinieres 
and  vases  on  which  elaborate  and  realistic  boa- 


HARMONY  AS  TO  THE 
RECEPTACLE 


BLUE  FLAG  IN  AN  IRIS  JAR 


To  have  an  arrangement  of  flowers  we 
must  have  a  receptacle  for  holding  in 
place  thd  stems  and  blossoms.  Oat  of 
doors  the  plants  are  held  in  the  earth  by 
their  roots,  and  the  blossom-bearing 
stems  rise  from  a  surface  which  may  be 
simply  the  rich  brown  of  the  bare  earth, 
or  the  mottled  browns  of  the  carpet  of 
fallen  leaves,  or  the  lovely  greens  of 
grass  and  sedge.  All  of  these  are  sub- 
dned  colors,  which  do  not  distract  the 
attention  from  the  blossoms  above 
— such  tones  as  the  artists  in  follow- 
ing nature  have  chosen  for  the  back- 
grounds of  their  pictures.  From  this 
we  may  well  take  a  hint  and  remember 
that  the  receptacle  for  the  flowers  is  not 
to  be  in  itself  the  center  of  attraction, 


OERANIUICS  IN  A  JAPANESE  JAB 


to  be  care- 
ful as  to 
the  colors 
of  the 
flower  re- 
ceptacle. 
Brilliant 
hues,  es- 
pecially in  combination,  attract  the  atten- 
tion from  the  flowers  and  thus  interfere 
with  the  unity  of  the  composition.  In- 
stead of  these,  quiet  grays  and  browns 
and  greens,  in  monotone  or  .in  harmoni- 
ous combinations,  will  be  chosen.  Such 
tones  may  be  used  to  advantage  ^th 
flowers  of  many  colors  without  violating 
the  principles  of  harmony. 
And  the  same  love  of  unity  will  lead 
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us  to  restrict  our  choice  of  receptacles  to 
those  designed  primarily  for  holding 
flowers.  Water  pitchers  and  fmit  cans 
may  serve  a  temporary  purpose  in  keep- 
ing flowers  from  wilting,  but  they  can 
never  serve  to  bring  out  in  the  mind  of 
the  appreciative  observer  the  full  beauty 
of  the  blossoms;  the  obtrusive  thought 
of  the  other  uses  of  the  receptacle  is  too 
disturbing.  The  extent  to  which  one 
will  use  with  satisfaction  the  decorative 
Japanese  pitchers  as  flower  receptacles 
will  probably  depend  upon  one's  taste. 
I  confess  that  in  my  own  case  I  have 
been  led  to  abandon  them  more  and 
more  with  each  passing  year. 

HARMONY  AS  TO  FORM 

Most  of  us  will  probably  best  approach 
this  phase  of  our  subject  by  remember- 
ing Thoreau's  advice:  * 'Simplify,  sim- 
plify." With  nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
floral  decorations  one  sees,  the  chief  sin 
is  that  of  complexity.  The  beauty  of 
flowers  is  so  simple  that  it  is  best  shown 
when  we  do  not  attempt  elaborate  ar- 
rangements, for  then  almost  invariably 
we  get  away  from  Nature  and  are  astray. 

The  determination  of  unity  as  to  form 
in  its  relation  to  the  receptacle  depends 
largely  upon  the  character  of  growth  of 
the  plant  used.  One  who  loves  flowers 
and  lives  with  them  comes  to  have  an 
intuitive  feeling  for  the  lines  of  growth 
of  the  plants,  which  will  guide  him  in 
their  arrangement  more  surely  than  any 
formal  rules.  In  general,  however, 
every  one  will  agree  that  a  light  and 
graceful  plant  requires  an  airy,  delicate 
vase — transparent  it  may  be — while  a 
strong  and  strenuous  plant  requires  a 
solid  and  substantial  jar.  The  lines  of 
the  receptacle  should  also  conform  in 
some  tangible  manner  with  the  lines  of 
growth  of  the  plant. 

A  few  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate 
these  points  better  than  any  abstract  dis- 
cussion. In  the  picture  of  three  stems 
of  gladiolus  tiie  jar  is  heavy  and  solid 
as  such  thick  stems  and  large  blossom 
masses  require;  its  lines  are  straight, 
and  it  tapers  firom  bottom  to  top  in  a 
way  to  suggest  a  truncate  cone.    Notice 


MADONNA  ULY  IN  A  JAPANESE  JAR 
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the  echo  of  these  in  the  flower  arrange- 
ment ;  see  first  that  the  general  outline 
above  the  jar  is  similar  to  that  of  the  jar 
itself ;  then  see  how  the  straight  lines  of 
the  outer  surface  are  repeated  in  the 
straight  outer  margins  of  the  stems  on 
both  sides ;  see  the  suggestion  of  a  verti- 
cal line  in  the  middle  of  the  jar,  made 
by  the  shadows,  and  how  its  effect  is  con- 
tinued upward  by  the  middle  blossom 
stem.  Notice,  also,  how  the  triangle, 
which  is  the  dominant  note  in  this  com- 
position, is  repeated  in  the  form  of  the 
individual  blossoms,  as  the  straight  lines 
are  also  echoed  by  the  margins  of  the 
leaves. 

Now  compare  this  gladiolus  compo- 
sition with  the  very  different  picture  of 
the  yellow  lady's-slipper  in  a  green 
Hampshire  vase.    These  lady's-slippers 


APPLE  BLOSSOMS  IN  A  JAPANESE  JAR 


are  amoug  the  most  bizarre  of  blossoms 
with  the  dominant  note  in  their  structure 
a  rounded  fullness ;  this  is  shown  in  the 
leaves  somewhat,  but  more  especially  in 
the  blossoms.  The  oddly  rounded  vase, 
with  its  projecting  feet  below  and  its 
long  arms  above,  is  repeated  in  a  way 
in  the  strange  blossoms  with  their  pro- 
jecting sepals. 

Notice,  also,  the  picture  of  the  long- 
stemmed  tulips  in  an  Izumo  vase;  see 
how  the  general  outline  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  jar  is  echoed  in  large  in  the  ar- 
rangement as  a  whole  and  in  small  in 
the  shape  of  the  individual  blossoms. 
Notice,  too,  how  the  graceful  lines  of 
force  in  the  outline  of  the  vase  are  re- 
peated in  the  inimitable  curves  of  the 
blossom  stems  and  how  the  straight  mar- 
gins of  the  leaves  help  in  the  unity  of 
the  composition. 

To  display  one  or  two  blossom-bearing 
apple  twigs  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
out  their  beauty  is  not  always  an  easy 
task.  I  sometimes  use  for  this  purpose 
the  curious  Japanese  jar  shown  in  the 
accompanying  picture.  See  how  the 
curved  outline  of  the  jar  is  repeated  in 
the  principal  vertical  branch  while  the 
outline  of  the  composition  as  a  whole  is 
in  such  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the 
jar  as  to  be  harmonious.  But  a  simpler 
unity  is  attained  in  using  this  same  jar 
for  a  stem  of  Madonna  Ulies  as  in  an- 
other picture.  See  how  the  straight  line 
is  continued  from  the  bottom  of  the  jar 
to  the  tip  of  the  bud  on  the  end  of  the 
flower  stalk. 

Notwithstanding  their  beauty,  wild 
roses  are  not  often  used  with  satisfaction 
for  indoor  decorations.  In  most  vases 
or  jars  they  look  out  of  place,  and  one 
involuntarily  wishes  they  were  back  on 
their  bushes  out  of  doors.  With  such 
an  oddly  rounded  medallion  jar  as  is 
shown  in  the  rose  picture  herewith,  how- 
ever, this  difficulty  is  avoided.  A  beau- 
tiful arrangement  is  easily  brought  about 
which  impresses  one  as  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  flower. 

Harmony  may  be  attained  either  by 
repetition  or  by  contrast.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  the  latter  is  shown  in  the  pic- 
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ture  of  Mikado  poppies ;  here  we  have  a  fere  with  its 

solid,  straight-lined  jar  sarmonnted  by  effect     of 

the  jagged  poppy  leaves,  with  edges  so  line.    These 

incised  that  they  make  a  striking  con-  facts  at  once 


TULIPS  IN  AN  IZUMO  VASE 


the  color  element  is  not  present,  so  that 
whatever  attractiveness  they  possess  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  effect  of  line.  An  intel- 
ligent consideration  of  this  phase  of  the 
subject  will  readily  show  that  the  flower 
receptacle  should  rely  upon  its  beauty  of 
line  for  its  chief  attractiveness.  For  this 
purpose  its  outline  should  be  continuous 
rather  than  a  broken  surface,  and  its 
coloring  should  be  such  as  not  to  inter- 


BED- AND -PINK  GLADIOLUS  IN  A 
ORAT  JAPANESE  JAR 

and  beau- 
ty of  col- 
o  r.  In 
these 
pictures 
in  black- 
a  n  d  - 
wh  i  t  e, 


YELLOW  LADY'S-SLIP- 
PER8  IN  A  GREEN 
HAMPSHIRE  VASE 

rule  out  the  cut- 
glass  vases  whose 
outer  surface  is  cut 
into  innumerable 
projections  that 
break  up  the  con- 
tinuous line,  and 
the  Oloissonn^  and 
other  expensive 
vases  in  which  the 
decoration  is  elab- 
orate. The  harmony 
of  line  is  all-im- 
portant. 


HONETSUCKLE  BLOSSOMS  IN  A  GLASS  R08E-B0WL 
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HARMONY  AS  TO  DECORATION 

Aside  from  the  simplicity  of  colors 
harmoniously  blended  by  the  potter — as 
in  most  of  the  Japanese  vases  shown  in 
the  accompanying  pictures — the  only  safe 
decoration  is  the  simplest  of  conventional 


tions  on  the  side  of  the  jar.  To  see 
how  the  same  receptacle  may  be  used 
with  less  happy  effect  imagine  its  use 
for  the  goldenrod.  Think  how  incon- 
gruous would  be  such  a  juxtaposition 
of  the  iris, 


MIKADO  POPPIES  IN  A  GRAY  Pl®>,  ^^ 

JAPANESE  JAB  thC  IHs 

compo- 
sition shown  herewith— a  composition 
that  is  nearly  ideal  in  the  simplicity  of  its 
unity.  Throughout  it  is  a  study  in  repe- 
tition. See  how  the  general  outline  of  the 
jar  is  repeated  in  the  position  of  the  outer 
leaves,  and  the  simple  lines  of  force  of 
the  vase  are  repeated  in  those  of  leaf  and 
stem  and  flower.  In  the  same  way  the 
plant  repeats  the  conventional  decora- 


barmony. 

HARMONY  AS  TO  PROPORTION 

A  point  that  is  well  worth  bearing  in 
mind  is  that  of  the  relative  height  of  the 
receptacle  and  the  flower  composition. 
In  vertical  arrangements  the  best  propor- 
tion seems  to  be  about  one  to  two ;  that 
is,  to  have  the  height  of  the  vase  one- 
third  the  height  of  the  whole  compo- 
sition. A  litSe  study  of  the  pictures 
will  help  to  make  this  clear.     This  is  the 
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proportion  in  the  pictures  of  the  iris  in 
the  iris  vase,  the  tulip  in  the  Izumo  vase, 
and  the  apple  blossoms  in  a  bluish  jar.  It 
is  better  to  have  the  height  of  the  vase 
proportionately  longer  than  shorter,  as 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  picture  of 
the  jar  of  meadow  lilies  in  which  the 
flowers  occupy  a  space  only  one  and  a 
half  times  the  height  of  the  receptacle 
with  that  of  the  jar  of  gladiolus  in  which 
the  flowers  occupy  three  times  the  height 


of  the  jar,  and  make  the  composition 
seem  a  little  top-heavy. 

In  broader  compositions  the  receptacle 
may  well  occupy  a  greater  proportional 
height  than  in  vertical  arrangements. 
That  this  does  not  lead  to  inharmonious 
results  may  be  seen  from  the  picture  of 
the  honeysuckle  blossoms  in  a  glass  rose- 
bowl  or  tiie  geraniums  in  a  Japanese  jar. 

(to  be  concluded.) 


INEXPENSIVE  COUNTRY   HOUSES  IN  ENGLAND 

BY  B 


SHREWD  people,  with  none  too 
much  of  the  world's  goods,  have 
found  it  extremely  profitable  to 
go  into  the  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  particularly  in  the  wilds  of 
Essex  and  Norfolk,  and  take  old  houses 
and  country  seats  at  ridiculously  low 
terms,  which  they  occupy  for  a  short 
period  and  then  let  them  to  their  friends ; 
thereby  gaining  a  good  summer's  out- 
ing, and  securing  it  at  no  cost  to  them- 
selves. There  are  many  old  places  in 
Essex  which  may  be  had  for  practically 
nothing.  The  agricultural  depression 
which  set  in  there  many  years  ago  drove 
the  occupants  of  many  fine  manor  houses 
out  into  the  world,  and  the  places  which 
once  bustled  with  life  became  silent  and 
went  to  rack  and  ruin.  I  know  of  a 
lovely  old  hall  half  a  dozen  miles  from 
Saffron  Walden,  a  quaint  old  town  in 
Essex,  which  has  stood  empty  a  dozen 
years  or  more.  It  is  surrounded  with 
mighty  trees  and  beautiful  meadows, 
bat  its  interior  is  sadly  in  want  of  re- 
pair. Its  onlv  inhabitants  are  bats  and 
owls.  A  few  hundred  pounds  would  put 
it  right,  and  the  rental  is  only  $175  per 
year!  Of  course,  it  cannot  be  lived  in 
by  a  man  whose  business  is  in  town,  but 
for  one  fond  of  country  life  it  would  be 
an  ideal  home.  Close  to  it  lives  a  friend 
of  mine  who  inhabits  an  old  Elizabethan 
castle  in  which,  in  fact.  Queen  Elizabeth 
once  held  her  court.     My  friend  lords  it 


over  a  demesne  of  five  hundred  acres, 
and  has  a  shooting  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand acres  more. 

I  look  forward  to  a  general  occupation 
of  these  unused  country  houses  in  the 
near  future.  The  advance  of  the  motor 
car  industry  is  bound  to  revive  their 
drooping  spirits  to  a  great  extent,  but 
first  we  shall  have  to  infuse  a  new  spirit 
into  the  mind  of  the  bucolic  legislator. 
The  fact  is  that  the  country  police  look 
with  a  jaundiced  eye  upon  automobiles, 
and  endeavor  to  thwart  their  progress  as 
much  as  possible.  Now,  if  I  lived  in 
one  of  these  Essex  castles,  which  I  hope 
to  do  some  day,  I  should  want  to  be  able 
to  come  to  town  at  least  three  or  four 
times  a  week,  and  for  this  purpose  I 
would  require  an  automobile,  because 
the  railways  are  too  awful.  Now,  what 
does  the  gentle  country  policeman  do  to 
prevent  me  from  reaching  town  under 
the  hour!  He  lies  in  wait  behind  a 
hedge,  and  if  he  thinks  I  am  going  faster 
than  a  miserable  ten  miles  an  hour  on  a 
lonely  country  road,  where  forty  miles 
would  not  be  dangerous,  he  jumps  up 
and  blows  a  shrill  whistle,  which  is 
heard  by  the  next  "bobby,"  who  is  also 
behind  a  hedge,  and  this  guardian  of 
the   traditions  of   prehistoric  England 

S'umps  up — leisurely — and  puts  up  his 
Land.  And  the  next  day  I  am  mulcted 
in  the  sum  of  £5  for  '*  endangering  the 
public  safety." 
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SPANISH,  Honduras,  and  bay  ma- 
hogany are  all  produced  by  the 
same  kind  of  tree,  namely,  the 
true  mahogany  tree,  swietenia 
mahogania.  The  distinguishing  names 
were  originally  given  in  reference  to  the 
localities  from  which  the  wood  was  prin- 
cipally shipped.  Thus,  the  Spanish 
mahogany  came  from  Cuba  and  some 
other  West  Indian  islands  and  parts 
belonging  to  Spain;  Honduras  mahog- 
any came  from  the  province  of  Hondu- 
ras, in  Central  America,  chiefly  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Hondo;  while  bay  wood,  or  bay  mahog- 
any, was  obtained  from  various  places 
around  the  coast  of  the  bay  of  Hondu- 
ras. The  mahogany  procured  from  these 
three  districts  varied  considerably  in 
color,  in  hardness,  and  in  figure,  the 
Spanish  wood  being  much  the  best  and 
the  baywood  the  poorest.  Now,  of 
course,  mahogany  wood  is  obtained  from 


many  other  districts  and  ports  in  Central 
America,  as,  for  example.  Tabasco, 
Minatitlan,  Tecolutla,  Panama,  Costa 
Rica,  and  St.  Domingo;  but  to  the  aver- 
age woodworker  only  three  grades 
exist — namely,  Spanish,  Honduras,  and 
baywood — chiefly  because  each  of  these 
three  names  has  come  to  represent  an 
arbitrary  standard  of  quality,  color,  and 
figure,  regardless  of  the  origin.  Beyond 
saying  that  the  baywood  is  the  soft, 
light,  straight-grained,  and  pinkish 
(nearly  white)  material,  and  that  the 
Spanish  is  the  dark,  ruddy  brovra,  often 
cross-grained,  and  curly  wood,  no  defi- 
nite rule  can  be  given ;  observation  will 
soon  disclose  the  ordinary  limits  of  each 
term.  Some  regard  the  chalky  deposit 
in  the  pores  of  dark-colored  mahogany 
as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  wood  is 
of  Spanish  origin,  but  the  occurrence  of 
this  substance  is  by  no  means  an  in&l- 
lible  test. 


Venetian  Olass  to  Regain  Its  Old  Place 


AFTER  searching  high  and  low  for 
odd  and  beautiful  wedding  pres- 
ents, one  usually  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  nothing  is  hand- 
somer than  cut  crystal,  exquisitely  fine 
engraved  intaglio  glass,  and  the  beautiful 
colored  Bohemian  and  Venetian  crystals 
that  look  like  soap  bubbles — so  graceful, 
so  luminous,  and  so  fragilely  beautiful 
are  they.  Silver  seems  positively  gross 
beside  these  exquisite  wedding  presents. 
Venetian  glass  is  enjoying  a  special 
boom  just  now,  although  it  has  never 
ceased  to  be  admired  and  sought  after 
by  connoisseurs  since  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury saw  its  first  fragile  specimens. 
When  all  Italy  was  in  a  whirl  of  art  and 
beauty  owing  to  the  Renaissance,  this 
lovely  glass  was  first  made.  Later  its 
making  became  almost  a  lost  art,  but 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  two  English 
artists  it  is  once  more  obtainable.  Con- 
noisseurs say  the  new  specimens  com- 
pare very  favorably  with  the  old. 

Some  of  the  modern  designs  are  copied 


direct  from  examples  still  to  be  found  of 
work  done  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  The  varieties  are  infinite. 
There  is  rich,  deeply  tinted  *^Roman" 
blue  glass,  the  tawny  yellow  '*Giallo 
d'Oro,"  the  pale  "Aquamarina,"  the 
'^Reticella''  ware,  and  the  "Pagliesco" 
glass. 

Originality  is  one  of  the  charms  of  the 
colorings  of  this  glass.  As  the  wine- 
glass or  vase  is  held  to  the  light  and 
turned  in  the  hand,  touches  of  gold  arise 
as  it  seems  from  nowhere,  flash  out  into 
brilliance,  and  then  disappear  into  the 
luminous  purple  reflections  of  the  glass, 
only  to  make  room  for  more  of  the 
clouds  of  tiny  golden  specks  which  beam 
out  into  brightness  as  they  approach  the 
light  and  then  in  turn  die  away.  As 
table  decoration  Venetian  glass  has  abso- 
lutely no  equal,  the  transparency  and 
depth  of  its  color  and  the  presence  of 
the  gold  in  its  composition  causiug  it  to 
light  up  at  night  in  a  way  possible  in  no 
other  make  of  glass. 
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The  Linen-Gloset 


a  ^^^  ILVER,  linen,  and  fine  manners 
^^  should    be    used    every   day," 
Vjy  some  one  has  remarked.   Linen, 
at  any  rate,  should  be  used,  and 
used  equally  if  it  is  to  keep  its  white- 
ness.   To  insure  this  orderly  employ- 
ment of  towels,  sheeting,  napkins,  and 
tablecloths  there  must  be  some  system- 
atic arrangements,  if   the  housekeeper 
wants  her  work  to  be  as  light  as  possible 
and  the  wheels  of  the  household  machin- 
ery to  run  smoothly. 

One  clever  housewife  has  managed 
this  by  dividing  her  shelves  and  mark- 
ing the  spaces  appropriately,  as  **Huck 
Towels, ' ' '  'Hemstitched  Towels, ' ' '  'Dam- 
ask Towels  for  Blue  Chamber,''  ''Tow- 
els and  Sheets  for  Back  Room,"  and 
"Nursery  Sheets  and  Towels."  Each 
week's  wear  is  tied  with  a  separate 
colored  ribbon,  and  matching  ribbons 
numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  are  handy  for 
reference.  With  the  blue  ribbon  empty 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  which 
color's  turn  is  next. 

This  housekeeper  also  suggests  divid- 
ing the  towel  shelf  and  marking  the 
divisions  with  the  days  of  the  week. 
Thus  use  can  be  regular.  To  insure  that 
with  napkins  always  take  out  the  fresh 
ones  from  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  or  else 
put  the  clean  ones  underneath  as  they 
come  from  the  wash.  Keep  shelves  and 
drawers  as  nearly  free  as  possible  from 
dust.  A  good  way  to  do  it  is  to  curtain 
them  with  white  oilcloth  daintily  scal- 
loped along  the  bottom  and  deep  enough 


to  reach  from  shelf  to  shelf.  Tack  the 
upper  part  to  the  shelf  edge  and  along 
the  bottom  sew  stout  hooks  eight  or  ten 
inches  apart.  Opposite  every  hook  in 
the  shelf  above  and  below  put  in  a  tiny 
brass  screw-eye.  Hook  down  the  cur- 
tains after  the  shelves  are  filled  and 
hook  them  up  out  of  the  way  in  taking 
down  or  putting  up  linen. 

An  ingenious  way  to  light  a  dark  linen- 
closet  if  there  is  no  gas  or  but  little  out- 
side light  is  to  have  a  clear  glass  lantern 
with  wire  guards  outside  the  glass. 
Swing  it  by  a  light  chain  puUey  some 
little  way  in  front  of  the  shelves.  Thus 
a  touch  sends  it  up  or  down,  throwing 
the  light  wherever  it  may  be  needed. 

A  linen-closet  always  suggests  the 
necessity  of  some  faint,  appropriate  fra- 
grance. Rose-leaf  sachets  give  the  linen 
an  exquisitely  delicate  odor.  Gather 
freshly  opened  petals  and  dry  them  in 
the  shade.  When  thoroughly  dry,  mix 
with  them  half  their  own  bulk  of  dry 
lemon  peel  and  calamus  root,  both 
grated.  Strew  the  mixture  thickly  over 
sheets  of  wadding  and  tack  the  wadding 
between  either  cheese  cloth  or  China  silk. 
Fasten  the  sachets  to  the  closet  walls  or 
lay  them  along  the  shelves.  Now  and 
again  give  them  an  hour's  sunning. 
It  freshens  them  wonderfully  and 
brings  out  the  odor  anew.  Lavender 
is  the  scent  par  excellence,  and  the 
fashion  of  our  grandmothers'  days  of 
lavender-scented  sheets  is  coming  back 
again. 


Notes  on  Ventilation 


Miss  Alice  Ravenhill,  in  a  recent  lec- 
ture, said  it  was  essential  to  proper  ven- 
tilation that  the  fresh  air  should  enter 
the  upper  portion  of  the  room  where  the 
heat  gathered,  as  by  this  means  it  be- 
came warm  before  descending  to  the 
level  of  the  persons  standing  or  sitting 
in  the  room,  thus  making  no  perceptible 
draught.     Colds,  or  what  we  generally 


call  colds,  were  most  often  caused 
by  the  person  shutting  himself  up 
in  a  closed  room  and  closing  all  venti- 
lating apertures. 

She  advised  people  in  every  case  to 
sleep  with  some  method  of  ventilation  in 
the  bedroom.  Personally,  wherever  she 
went,  she  always  took  with  her,  or  had 
made,  a  board  six  inches  in  depth,  and 
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the  exact  width  of  the  window  sash. 
This  board  she  inserted  edgeways  be- 
tween the  bottom  sash,  and  thns  her  bed- 
room was  ventilated  by  the  current  of 
air  which  gained  entrance  in  the  narrow 
slit  provided  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  sash.  If  there  was  a  strong  wind, 
and  the  possibility  of  a  draught,  it  was 
her  custom  to  place  a  strip  of  cotton 
wool  along  the  narrow  opening  provided, 
and  this  succeeded  in  converting  the 
wind  into  small  streams  of  aii*,  which 
were  imperceptible. 

Another  means  of  ventilating  their 
windows  was  to  drill  little  holes  through 
the  sashes.    If  they  were  unable  to  do 


that,  some  other  course  should  be 
adopted.  She  wished  that  it  was  illegal 
to  build  a  bedroom  without  a  fireplace. 
Many  houses  were  now  being  venlalated 
through  grates  placed  in  the  outer  -walls 
provided  with  hoppers  on  the  inner  side. 
These  grates  should  not  be  less  than 
twelve  inches  by  six  inches.  Some 
builders,  she  was  sorry  to  say,  were  now 
putting  in  those  so-called  ventilators  not 
larger  than  two  inches  by  two  and 
one-half  inches.  This  was  decidedly 
wrong,  and  was  calculated  to  lull  the 
occupants  into  a  false  sense  of  security, 
thus  doing  considerably  more  harm  than 
good. 


A  Wonderful  Clock 


Frank  Bohacek  has  a  wonderful  clock, 
upon  which  he  has  been  working  silently 
and  secretly  for  nineteen  years.  It  has 
made  him  the  hero  and  wizard  of  Chi- 
cago's Bohemia.  His  name  is  spoken 
with  fear  and  reverence  by  his  neighbors 
who  have  been  permitted  to  gaze  upon 
the  wonderful  work  which  threatens  to 
crowd  the  old  Bohemian  watchmaker  and 
his  wife  out  of  their  comfortable  home 
at  6504  Winchester  Avenue,  the  place 
having  become  too  small  for  them  and 
the  clock. 

For  twenty  years  the  clock  has  been 
the  dream  and  one  passion  of  the  old 
man,  and  now  that  it  is  almost  completed 
he  is  delighted.  It  is  a  giant  among 
such  curiosities,  and  was  so  large  when 
the  work  on  it  was  begun  that  Bohacek 
had  to  move  into  a  two-story  frame 
house,  which  he  built  purposely  to 
accommodate  the  clock.  It  stands  nine- 
teen feet  high  and  is  fifteen  feet  square 
at  the  base. 

The  one  part  that  remains  to  be  added 
is  an  orchestra  and  a  phonographic 
attachment,  which  will  do  the  talking 
for  the  thirty  automatons  carved  by  the 
Bohemian  wood-carvers,  the  only  out- 
side assistance  Bohacek  called  to  aid 
him.     The  largest  one  is  in  the  center, 


and  on  it  are  represented  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  earth,  and  the  four  seasons. 
The  sun  is  successfully  imitated  by  a 
large  red  electric  globe,  which  is  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  dial. 

To  the  outside  edge  is  added  a  world 
globe.  A  silver  moon  revolves  about  it 
monthly,  and  planet  and  satellite  make 
the  circle  around  the  sun  in  365  days. 
The  world  globe,  or  earth,  revolves 
every  twenty-four  hours. 

Surrounding  the  huge  dial  the  seasons 
are  painted  and  through  them  the  planet 
and  satellite  pass  accurately.  The 
second  dial  is  of  the  ordinary  clock. 
The  third  is  a  twenty-four-hour  dial. 
The  fourth  is  one  having  three  hands, 
which  mark  respectively  the  day,  the 
month,  and  the  week  of  the  year.  In- 
side the  clock  are  located  the  thirty  fig- 
ures which  pass  every  half  hour  before 
an  opening  above  the  dials.  Here  is 
represented  every  President  from  Wash- 
ington down  to  McKinley.  The  others 
are  figures  of  Uncle  Sam,  Dewey,  Frank- 
lin, Columbus,  Columbia,  and  an  Indian. 
The  clock  rivals  the  Strasburg  wonder, 
and  has  thus  far  cost  the  maker  four 
thousand  dollars.  It  is  operated  by  five 
sixty-pound  weights  and  will  run  eight 
days  without  winding. — Chicago  Kefcs, 
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SOME  NOTES  ON   BOOKS 


We  have  had  so  many  evidences  of  the 
friendliness  of  The  House  Beautipol 
readers  that  we  call  their  attention  to 
the  books  we  publish,  with  a  certain 
confidence  in  their  interest.  Oar  antnmn 
list  is  jnst  ready,  and  while  it  is  not  a 
very  large  one,  its  selection  is,  we  be- 
lieve, not  lacking  in  evidences  of  taste 
and  judgment.  In  the  spring  we  took  a 
stand  somewhat  unusual  among  publish- 
ers. We  determined  at  that  time  to 
accept  no  manuscripts  which  we  had  not 
read  and  which  were  not  in  themselves 
worthy  of  publication.  We  figured  that 
the  policy  of  accepting  a  manuscript  by 
a  well-known  author  and  relying  on  the 
author's  name  for  a  sale,  was  a  bad  one. 
We  published  our  spring  books  because 
we  thought  they  were  good  and  thought 
that  others  would  like  them.  How  our 
policy  has  worked  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Qraustark:  the  Story  of  a  Love  Be- 
hind a  Throne,''  the  first  book  of  an 
unknown  author,  is  now  the  fourth  best 
selling  book  in  the  United  States ;  over 
sixty  thousand  copies  have  already  been 
sold;  it  is  the  best  selling  book  in  Can- 
ada; a  large  edition  has  been  placed  in 
England,  the  dramatic  rights  have  been 
sold  to  Miss  Mary  Mannering,  who  will 
produce  the  play  during  the  coming  sea- 
son. 

'*By  the  Waters  of  Babylon,"  by  Mrs. 
Reginald  de  Eoven,  is  now  in  its  third 
edition,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  trade  reports  among  the  best  selling 
books. 

**The  Inn  of  the  Silver  Moon"  is  one 
of  the  best  selling  books  in  New  York. 
It  has  never  had  an  unfavorable  press 
review,  and  it  is  especially  recommended 
in  the  lists  of  best  books  in  the  New  York 
Times  Saturday  Review  and  Life. 

'*The  Love  of  an  Uncrowned  Queen" 
is  now  in  its  fourth  edition,  and  librari- 
ans of  public  libraries  in  all  the  large 
cities  report  that  it  is  one  of  tiie  books 
for  which  there  is  the  most  demand.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  books  ever 
listed  by  the  Book  Lovers^  Library, 


**Ezra  Caine,"  and  **Euphrosyne  and 
Her  Golden  Book,"  are  just  out  and 
have  not  had  time  to  become  widely 
known.  As  we  told  you  in  the  begin- 
ning, we  did  not  expect  that  they  would 
be  popular,  but  we  published  them 
because  it  would  have  been  a  crime  to 
refuse  them. 

Our  publications  for  the  autumn  were 
chosen  after  much  consideration  and  are 
the  result  of  a  very  severe  reading  pro- 
cess. We  believe  they  will  meet  with 
as  general  approval  as  the  spring  books. 

**Qraustark,"  it  is  needless  to  say, 
appears  first  on  the  fall  list.  We  estimate 
that  over  two  hundred  thousand  copies 
will  be  sold  within  the  next  six  or  eight 
months.  Every  one  is  going  to  read  it; 
first,  because  it  is  a  thrilling,  splendid 
story,  and  secondly,  because  not  to  know 
it  will  argue  a  neglect  of  current  litera- 
ture one  would  seek  to  avoid. 

Beside  **Qrau8tark"  we  shall  issue 
the  following: 

'^The  Christmas  Garland:  A  Miscel- 
lany of  Verses,  Stories,  and  Essays,"  by 
well-known  authors.  Illustrated  in 
colors.  Two  editions.  Limited  edition 
de  luxe,  bound  in  white  padded  silk, 
gilt  edges,  in  a  box,  $3.50  net.  Popular 
edition,  bound  in  white  vellum  cloth, 
gilt  top,  in  a  box,  $2.00.  A  modem 
revival  of  the  **Gift  Book"  so  popular 
in  this  country  fifty  years  or  more  ago. 
It  is  believed  the  public  will  welcome  a 
collection  of  verses  and  stories  by  the 
best  known  writers,  selected  with  judg- 
ment, and  printed  and  bound  with  taste. 

The  authors  include  Octave  Thanet, 
Maurice  Thompson  (author  of  "Alice  of 
Old  Vincennes"),  Maria  Louise  Pool, 
George  Ade,  Louise  Chandler  Moulton, 
Clyde  Fitch,  John  Burroughs,  I.  Zang- 
will,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  John  Ken- 
drick  Bangs,  Edmund  Gosse,  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  and  many  others.  The 
illustrations  are  all  in  color  and  cover  a 
wide  variety  of  popular  subjects.  The 
book  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  holiday 
season,  beautifully  printed,  bound,  and 
boxed. 
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** Animals/'  by  Wallace  Rice.  Illus- 
trated in  color.  Octavo,  cloth,  $2.00. 
A  book  which  describes  for  both  old  and 
yonng  the  characteristics  and  habits  of 
wild  animals  in  a  most  entertaining  and 
breezy  way.  It  makes  them  alive  and 
vivid  to  the  imagination.  One  of  the 
chief  features  of  the  book  is  the  splendid 
collection  of  animal  portraits.  These 
illastrations  are  included  in  the  volume 
by  an  arrangement  with  the  Nature 
Study  Company,  which  furnished  the 
illustrations  for  '*Bird  Neighbors.'' 

'*The  Golfer's  Rub&iy4l,"  by  H. 
W.  Boynton.  With  decorative  borders. 
16mo,  $1.00.  A  very  amusing  little 
volume  of  quatrains  in  Omar's  style, 
embellished  with  borders,  showing  the 
Oriental  popularity  of  golf  and  ito  ac- 
compan3ring  pleasures. 

**One  Forty-two:  The  Reformed  Mes- 
senger Boy,"  by  Henry  M.  Hyde.  PhiUy 
illustrated.  Uniform  in  size  and  style 
with '^Checkers."  16mo,  cloth,  $1.25.  A 
collection  of  stories  of  a  reformed  mes- 
senger boy,  told  with  much  humor.  They 
properly  belong  in  the  same  class  with 
*'Artie,"  ^'Checkers,"  **Pink  Marsh," 
and  the  other  ** slang  classics"  published 
by  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Company. 

**Ruskin's  Principles  of  Art  Criti- 
cism," bv  Ida  M.  Street,  sometime 
western  collegiate  alumni  fellow  in  Eng- 
lish Literature  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Students  find  Ruskin's  prin- 
ciples of  art  scattered  through  so  many 
volumes,  and  so  interwoven  with  criti- 
cisms of  life  and  literature,  without  any 
attempt  to  arrange  them  in  a  convenient 
form  for  comparison  or  reference,  that 
thev  often  fail  to  get  a  clear  conception 
of  his  principles  of  art  in  their  relation 
to  each  other.  The  purpose  of  this  book 
is  to  meet  this  difficulty  by  setting  forth 
in  detail  Ruskin's  philosophy  of  art. 
In  the  several  chapters  are  considered 
the  principles  or  laws  which  Ruskin 
believes  form  the  basis  of  all  SBsthetic 
criticism,  and  following  each  chapter 
is  a  series  of  extended  extracts  from 
Ruskin's  works,  in  which  he  discusses 
these   \  rinciples,   and  which    serve   to 


illustrate  and  verify  the  author's  expo- 
sition of  the  subject.  These  extracts, 
together  with  the  additional  references 
to  Ruskin's  various  writings,  furnish 
the  student  with  ample  material  for  an 
extended  study  of  the  great  critic's 
philosophy  of  art.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  book,  however,  is  general  culture 
rather  than  technical  instruction.  Its 
aim  is  to  aid  the  general  student  in 
forming  a  standard  by  which  to  judge 
all  works  of  art,  and  not  simply  to  dis- 
cuss technical  points  in  the  criticism  of 
pictures. 

*'The  Last  of  the  Knickerbockers/'  a 
comedy  romance,  by  Herman  K.  VieI6, 
(author  of  'The  Inn  of  the  Silver 
Moon").  12mo,  cloth,  $1.50.  Mr.  Viel6 
has  followed  up  the  success  of  the  fan- 
tastic little  tale,  which  was  so  popular 
last  season,  with  a  ''comedy  romance," 
which  promises  to  add  very  substantially 
to  his  reputation.  In  the  first  place,  he 
handles  the  English  language  like  a 
literary  artist;  his  style  is  continuously 
charming.  In  addition  to  this,  he  tells 
a  story  of  a  young  girl — the  last 
of  a  Knickerbocker  family — pretty, 
modern,  up-to-date,  yet  showing  con- 
stantly the  influence  of  her  family  tradi- 
tions. She  meets,  in  a  sufficiently  un- 
conventioDal  way,  a  young  man  from  the 
West,  and  their  love  story  is  the  story  of 
the  book.  Mr.  Viel6's  situations  are 
fantastic  and  delightful,  and  he  gives  to 
New  York  all  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
New  Amsterdam  it  once  was.  The  book 
is  certain  to  be  very  successful. 

"Aubrey  Beardsley's  Drawings  to 
Illustrate  the  Works  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe."  Beautifully  printed  on  Japan 
paper.  In  a  portfolio  quarto,  $5.00  net. 
Edition  limited  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
sets. 

"The  Book  of  a  Hundred  Houses," 
being  a  collection  of  pictures  and  sug- 
gestions intended  to  help  all  persons 
who  have  homes.  Quarto,  cloth,  $1.50. 
A  companion  volume  to  ' 'Successful 
Houses,"  made  up  largely  of  articles 
and  pictures  reprinted  from  early  and 
out-of-print  issues  of  The  House  Beauti- 
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'  The  editor  of  this  department  will  be  glad  to  describe 
in  detail  the  decoration  of  a  single  room,  or  to  give  gen- 
eral suggestions  for  several  rooms.  In  reply  to  each  letter. 
But  It  is  necessary  to  charge  a  small  fee  for  detailed  plans 
for  an  entire  floor  or  for  the  house  as  a  whole.  Whenever 
the  address  is  given  and  stamps  are  inclosed,  replies  will 
be  sent  by  mail  within  three  weeks. 


Paper  for  Dining-Boom 

Kindly  give  me  suggestions  by  mail  regarding 
paper  for  my  dining-room.  It  is  12  by  15,  ceil- 
ing eleven  feet  high;  is  situated  in  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  house;  has  one  window  in 
south  end  and  two  on  west  side;  there  is  no 
shade,  consequently  room  is  very  light.  There 
are  four  doors  opening  into  it,  one  from  hall, 
one  from  basement,  and  one  from  kitchen. 
Three  of  these  doors  are  side  by  side  in  north 
end  of  room.  The  woodwork  is  varnished  chest- 
nut, and  sideboard  is  oak.  The  carpet  is  green 
and  yellow.  None  of  our  other  rooms  are 
papered  as  yet.  The  numerous  doors  make  the 
woodwork  a  prominent  feature,  as  is  also  the 
brightness  of  the  room. 

The  floor  is  hard  pine.  Would  you  advise  a 
rug  instead  of  carpet,  and  if  so,  what  color 
scheme  would  you  adviset  Do  you  think  a 
plate-rack  would  add  to  the  appearance  of  the 
room,  and  what  should  be  its  style  and  where 
placedf    All  furniture  in  room  is  oak. 

p.  A.  c. 

For  your  dining-room,  which  has  so  much 
sunshine,  either  red  or  green  would  be  excel- 
lent. Yellow  should  be  avoided  as  that  color 
heightens  the  effect  of  sunlight.  Bed  on  the 
other  hand,  absorbs  the  sun's  rays  and  will 
darken  a  room  more  than  any  other  color. 
Green  has  a  tendency  to  tone  down  the  light,  and 
as  you  have  a  carpet  in  which  green  predomi- 
nates this  shade  is  advised  for  the  side  walls. 
The  green  selected  should  be  strong,  in  order  to 
meet  the  woodwork,  which  is  comparatively 
dark. 

As  the  floor  is  hard  pine,  we  would  earnestly 
recommend  a  rug  instead  of  the  carpet.  With 
green  wall-paper  a  rug  in  which  green  and 
other  dull  tones  were  blended  would  be  har- 
monious. A  plate-rack  of  good  design  filled  with 
decorative  plates  would  add  to  the  room.    From 


Harmony  in  a  Parlor 

Our  parlors  are  large  and  high,  opening  into 
each  other  by  Grecian  columns,  woodwork 
enameled  in  white  and  gold.  Each  room  has  a 
simple  low  mantel  of  black  mottled  (slightly) 
marble.  One  has  two  north  windows,  the  other 
a  north  and  an  east.  Furniture  is  to  be  mahog- 
any. What  paper,  as  to  color  and  kind,  do  you 
suggests  What  drapery,  if  any,  for  the  man- 
telsf    What  style  of  fumituret 

The  hall  is  a  long  dark  one  with  hardwood 
floor  of  stained  oak,  oriental  rugs.  What  color 
and  kind  of  paper,  also  what  device  in  sofa  or 
seat  or  ornament  would  relieve  this  hall  of  its 
air  of  stiffness  and  give  a  ' 'home-like' '  touchf 

Dining-room  woodwork  in  the  old-fashioned 
"ingrain''  light  oak  effect  of  twenty  years  ago. 
It  has  a  north  and  a  south  exposure.  What 
paper  here,  and  what  furniture,  besides  mahog- 
any? 

What  paper  can  be  used  in  north  bed-chamber 
with  a  suite  of  light  oakf  In  a  south  and  west 
bedchamber  with  a  suite  of  walnutt  What  will 
redeem  the  wood  mantels  of  these  bedroomsf 
Please  advise  as  to  woodworks  and  floors,  and 
curtains  for  these  last  two. 

If  hardwood  floors  are  not  desired  in  the 
parlors,  what  do  you  advisef  Because  of  soft- 
coal  dust,  delicate  colors,  at  least  colors  easily 
soiled,  are  forbidden.  j.  w.  s. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  harmonious 
effect  with  white-and-gold  woodwork  and  man- 
tels of  mottled  black  marble,  no  matter  how 
attractive  the  furniture  and  wall- papers.  Either 
woodwork  or  mantel  must  undergo  a  radical 
change.  We  earnestly  advocate  removing  both 
mantels  and  substituting  ones  of  wood,  the 
designs  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  woodwork 
of  the  rooms.  If  this  is  too  expensive  the  man- 
tels could  be  painted  ivory  white.  We  have 
seen  seveial  marble  mantels  thus  treated, 
although  we  do  not  entirely  like  anything  so 
artificial  as  painted  marble.  We  deplore  the 
use  of  gold  in  the  woodwork,  and  think  that  you 
will  be  rewarded  for  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
removing  it  by  the  gain  in  the  beauty  of  the 
room.  In  a  Louis  XV.  drawing-room,  white  and 
gold  is  appropriate,  but  not  in  the  usual  parlor. 

Granting  that  the  mantels  have  been  removed 
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Famitnre  and  Fabrics 
Painting  and  Papering 
Interior  Woodwork 
Pottery  and  Metal  Work 


Simple  work  as  well  as  elaborate. 

Estimates  and  designs  furnished. 


ABNAEEE  RUGS 


Price 

60 

Cents 

in 
Stamps 


A  Complete  Manual  of  In- 
structions in  the  methods  and 
Dye  Formulas  used  in  the 
iudustry  that  produces  the 
hand-made  AbnXkre  Rugs. 

It  is  useful  alike  for  the 
housewives  or  for  women  who 
wish  to  learn  a  new,  profitable 
handicraft. 


H.  R.  ALBEE 

PEQUAKET.      .    NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


R.  R.  JARYIE 


Makes 


Candlesticks 

IN  BRASS  and  COPPER 


LIKE  CUT  .  .  . 
Expressage  50c  extra 


S5.00 


«08  W.  Congress  Street, 
CHICAGO 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


or  painted  white,  and  that  the  gold  has  been 
eliminated  from  the  woodwork,  yon  now  have  aii 
excellent  foundation.  We  like  your  choice  of 
mahogany  for  the  furniture.  Colonial  shapes 
should  be  selected,  which  will  be  admirable  with 
the  woodwork.  Inasmuch  as  the  exposure  of 
the  room  is  north,  and  the  other  northeast,  yel- 
low paper  is  advised  for  both  rooms.  There 
should  be  no  portiere  at  the  opening  between 
the  rooms,  nor  should  the  mantel  be  draped  in 
any  way.  A  colonial  stripe  would  Iook  exceed- 
ingly well  on  the  walls.  We  note  that  the 
rooms  are  high,  but  the  proportions  are  so  good 
that  the  stripe  will  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
paper  should  meet  a  wide  molding  of  white 
placed  at  the  oomice-Iine.  The  ceilings  should 
be  a  paler  yellow. 

The  dark  hall  would  be  attractive  hun^  in  a 
plain  sa£fron  burlap,  or  if  burlap  is  more  exp«;n- 
sive  than  your  plan  calls  for,  a  deep  saffron  cal- 
cimine would  be  very  effective.  This  will  not 
give  your  house  a  too  yellow  appearance,  but  on 
the  contrary  will  lead  up  to  the  paler  shades  of 
the  parlors,  and  make  the  hall  much  more  home- 
like. An  old-fashioned  settle  will  give,  we 
think,  the  touch  you  desire. 

In  the  dining-room  with  the  light  oak  wood- 
work a  gobelin  blue  color  scheme  is  suggested. 
If  part  of  your  dining-room  furniture  is  mahog- 
any, the  rest  should  be  of  that  wood.  Old  rose 
and  ivory  white  wbuld  be  suitable  in  the  north 
chamber.  Some  of  the  new  papers  combine 
these  colors  in  a  very  agreeable  way,  and  there 
are  hosts  of  cretonnes  and  pretty  cotton  stuffs 
that  carry  out  the  same  scheme.  In  the  south- 
west bedroom  walls  of  soft  green,  with  the  ceil- 
ing papered  in  blue  bachelor's  buttons  would  be 
quaint  and  unusual,  the  curtains  repeating  the 
blue.  We  know  of  nothing  that  will  redeem  the 
mantels.  Draping  them  would  only  heighten 
their  ugliness.  Perhaps  later  they  can  be  re- 
moved and  simple  designs  be  substituted.  We 
could  advise  you  more  definitely  if  we  knew 
what  the  present  woodwork  in  the  rooms  is. 
Painting  the  woodwork  and  floors  a  dark  green 
would  be  a  simple  way  of  treating  them  and  in 
harmony  with  the  proposed  color  schemes. 

Our  preference  would  be  for  a  hardwood  floor 
in  the  parlor,  stained  mahogany.  The  wood- 
work, paper,  and  furniture  would  have  a  much 
richer  effect  than  were  a  carpet  used.  But  if 
hardwood  floors  are  not  desired  a  carpet  would 
appear  to  be  the  only  alternative. 


Color  Schemes 


We  already  possess  a  few  articles  of  furni- 
ture, and  are  buying  others  gradually.  We 
shall  soon  furnish  a  home,  and  I  should  be 
grateful  for  your  advice  concerning  color 
schemes. 

Our  dining-room  furniture  is  Flemish  oak 
(black),  the  chairs  having  dark  red  leather  seats. 
What  would  you  suggest  for  woodwork  in  this 
room,  floor,  mantel,  wall,  and  ceiling  coloring, 
and  curtainsf  I  greatly  desire  to  have  the  room 
bright  and  cheerful. 

For  a  living-room  we  have  at  present  a  Khiva, 
rich  old  rose  predominating,  a  modem  mahog- 
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any  inlaid  table  and  ohair,  and  Morris  chair  and 
Davenport  in  mahogany.  Will  you  advise  con- 
cerning the  color  of  walls,  ceiling,  hangings, 
and,  to  conform  with  your  suggestion,  an  appro- 
priate covering  for  the  Davenport,  as  well  as 
cushions  for  the  Morris  chair. 

The  furniture  for  our  bedroom  consists  of  a 
beautiful  mahogany  bed,  dressing-case,  and 
chiffonier.  What  would  be  a  dainty  color 
schemef  We  wish  to  furnish  another  bedroom 
prettily,  but  inexpensively.  What  would  you 
suggest? 

We  have  two  old-fashioned  black  walnut 
chairs  upholstered  in  rose  red.  The  chairs  are 
not  of  good  design,  being  heavily  ornamented, 
but  must  be  used.    Wheref 

We  have  no  hall  furniture  purchased.  Will 
you  suggest  wood  finish,  wall  coloring,  and  one 
or  two  single  pieces  for  a  small  hallf 

Our  living-room  may  embrace  the  library 
space.  I  am  .sorry  not  to  submit  definite  plans 
to  you,  but  our  home  is  not  built  yet,  and  until 
it  is,  we  shall  occupy  a  new  city  apartment, 
where  we  shall  have  some  license  in  determining 
color  arrangements.  The  furniture,  however, 
will  be  bought  with  reference  to  our  desires  for 
our  home,  and  so,  in  advance,  we  are  trying  to 
think  up  suggestive  plans.  We  shall  furnish 
modestly,  but  our  pieces  can  be  very  nice,  and 
we  do  want  our  house  to  have  an  air  of  good 
taste  and  simple  beauty. 

Much  yellow  does  not  please  me,  but  red, 
green,  dark  old  rose,  pink,  and  blues  are  all 
able  to  make  me  happy.  B.  s. 

In  your  dining-room,  furnished  in  Flemish 
oak,  the  woodwork  should  be  Flemish  also. 
Indian  red  would  be  effective  on  the  side  walls 
with  a  light  tan  mixed  with  the  rough  plaster  of 
the  ceiling.  Curtains  of  cream-colored  net,  with- 
out additional  draperies,  are  advised  for  all  of  the 
windows.  A  plate-rail  filled  with  pewter  would 
be  extremely  decorative  against  the  red  wall,  and 
would  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
room. 

In  the  living-room  either  the  rich  old  rose  of 
the  Khiva  or  a  silvery  green  would  look  well  on 
the  walls.  A  Chiswick  paper  combining  these 
two  colors  would  also  be  appropriate.  With  the 
latter  scheme  a  green  corduroy  would  be  best 
for  the  Davenport,  with  cushions  of  English  cre- 
tonne for  the  Morris  chair  in  shades  of  the 
paper. 

One  bedroom  would  be  dainty  in  pink  and 
ivory,  with  white  painted  furniture,  and  the  other 
a  "dye-pot"  blue,  with  mahogany  furniture;  or 
if  less  expensive  furniture  is  desired  here,  good 
shapes  stained  green  would  be  effective  and 
unusual  with  the  blue. 

In  treating  a  hall,  so  much  depends  on  its 
position  in  regard  to  the  other  rooms  that  it  is 
hard  to  give  advice  off-hand.  Green  burlap 
with  mahogany  furniture  is  appropriate  in  many 
houses,  and  burlap  in  a  strong  tone  with  good 
shapes  in  Flemish  oak  is  usually  a  safe  combi- 
nation. But  as  your  house  is  not  yet  built,  we 
would  advise  that  the  character  and  general 
plan  of  the  house,  especially  the  woodwork,  be 
decided  before  much  attention  is  given  to  the 
furniture. 


IDA  J.  BURGESS 

847-849  MarshaU  Field  BuUding,  Chicago 


Some  special  Furniture  for  Snnuner  Homes 

ICUBAL  DECORATIONS 
FUBNISHINOS  fob  the  HOUSE 

Papers  and  Fabrics  for  Walls 

Furniture,  Bugs,  Specially  Designed  Leather  Por- 
tieres, Screens  andPlllows^ngUsh  Ohlnties 
and  Muslins  for  Oountry  Houses,  Korean 
Pottery,  Copper  Lamps  andShades. 

Estimates  Made  on  Application 


ALICE  E.  NEALE 

1101-1102.1103-1104  Venetian  Bldg. 
54  Washington  Striit 
CHICAGO 

AND 

22  Thirty-Third  Strbbt  Wb«t 

Oppotite  Waldorf-Aitoria 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


(pteriort  Deiigned,  Decorated 
and  Fumiihed. 


A  Specialty  made  ot 
Country  Houses. 


SPECIAL  STUFFS 


Selections  made  for  all  Interior 
Work. 


Rugs,  Porcelain  and  Antique  Silver. 
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Purchases  made  for  out-of- 
town  buyers 

Household  Furnishings  in  all  Departments: 

FURNITURE,  IVALL-PAPER&, 

TEXTILES,  R  UGS  AND 

POTTERY 

Samples  and  Photographs  by  mail 

MRS.  T.  S.  ROB  IE 

J02  Marshall  Field  Buildings  CHICAGO 


MR.  MOSHER  desires  to  announce  that 
his  new  List  of  Books  will  be  ready 
for  mailing  to  all  book-buyers  whose 
names  are  known  to  him  early  in  October. 

Each  year  sees  a  few  exquisite  additions  to 
"The  Mosher  Books"  and  the  present  season  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  by  their  quality 
and  not  from  quantity  that  these  publications 
stand  at  the  head  of  American  book-making. 


THOMAS   B.  MOSHER 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 


AN  UNUSUAL  OFFER 

3  Beautiful,  Healthy 

HOUSE  PALMS 

With  instructions  as  to  care  of  them.  The 
three  hardy  Palms  shown  here  are  the  pick 
of  scores  in  our  greenhouses,  the  largest  in 
the  West. 


$1 


I 


KENTIA,  shown  to  the  left;  LATANIA.  shown 

In  center;  AREOA,  shown  to  rlgfit 
Sent  on  receipt  of  price  anywhere   in  the 
U.  S.  in  pots  carefully  packed.     Height  of 
each  above  pots,  14  to  16  inches.     We  assure 
you  that  they  will  give  absolute  satisfaction 

THE  GEO.  WITTBOLD   GO. 

1657-59  Backingham  Place,  CHICAGO. 
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Must  the  ugly  chairs  of  hlack  walnut  nphol- 
stered  in  red  be  retained  at  any  costf  We  cannot 
advise  you  where  to  place  them,  for  we  would 
honestly  say  to  disoard  them  altogether.  Better 
no  chairs  at  all  than  those  that  are  a  constant 
annoyance. 

We  have  not  suggested  yellow  in  any  of  the 
rooms,  as  we  note  your  dislike  for  it.  Color 
plays  an  important  part  in  our  happiness — per- 
haps more  so  than  most  of  us  realize.  If  one 
color  gives  pleasure  while  another  gives  offense, 
the  latter  should  be  carefully  avoided.  The 
color  question  is  not  given  half  enough  atten- 
tion, and  we  are  glad  to  find  one  who  has  just 
decided  ideas  on  the  subject. 


Hand-Weaving 

I  write  to  ask  if  you  can  give  me  any  informa- 
tion, either  directly  or  through  your  readers,  on 
the  subject  of  hand- weaving.  I  have  brought 
from  Sweden  a  hand-loom,  and  learned  to  weare 
when  in  that  country,  both  the  plain  domestic 
weaving  as  well  as  the  beautiful  art-weaving 
that  is  being  revived  there.  I  am  much  inter- 
ested in  all  such  work,  and  having  read  in  your 
February  number  an  article  on  "Textile  Ma- 
terial,'' thought  you  might  possibly  give  me  the 
information  I  seek,  namely:  How  and  where  to 
procure  the  materials  necessary  for  my  weavingf 
Cotton  yarn  as  well  as  woolen,  and  silk  and 
linen,  and  would  it  be  possible  to  get  the  ma- 
terial undyed  and  use  my  own  dyes,  and  if  there 
is  such  a  thing  in  this  country  as  hand-spun 
yarnf  All  this  is  an  undiscovered  country  to 
me  as  yet,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to 
begin,  and  can  think  of  no  better  beginning 
than  your  delightful  magazine.  I  am  afraid  it 
will  be  difficult  to  get  in  this  country  the  rich 
old  colors  that  I  used  in  my  Swedish  work.  If 
you  can  give  me  any  information,  I  shall  be 
greatly  obliged.  E.  B.  N. 

Miss  Hill,  of  Hull  House,  Chicago,  is  an 
authority  on  weaving  and  the  hand-loom.  We 
would  suggest  that  you  write  to  her  in  regard 
to  your  work.  Mrs.  Watson,  of  the  Chicago  Arts 
and  Crafts  Society,  has  experimented  most  suc- 
cessfully with  fiand  dyes.  She  may  be  addressed 
in  care  of  the  Society,  Woman's  Temple, 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago.  The  article  in  The 
House  Beautiful  on  ''Abndkee  Rugs"  may 
give  you  some  suggestions. 


Framing  Photographs 

I  have  some  photographs  and  half-tones  that 
I  wish  to  hang  in  a  bedit>om.  The  furniture  is 
curly  maple;  the  walls  old  pink;  the  woodwork 
ivory  white.  Will  you  kindly  advise  me  with 
regard  to  frames  which  would  harmonize  with 
the  above-mentioned  surroundingsf     M.  C.  8. 

Photographs  and  half-tones  should  be  framed 
in  dark  wood.  On  the  other  hand,  old-rose  walls 
and  ivory  paint  demand  delicate  frames  in  light 
wood  or  in  gold.  Our  advice  would  be  not  to 
place  the  blaok-and- whites  in  the  pink  room, 
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bat  hang  elsewhere;  or  better  still,  keep  in  con- 
venient portfolios.  If,  however,  the  hanging  of 
them  in  the  bedroom  is  much  desired,  we  feel 
that  the  pictures  shoald  be  sacrificed  to  the  set- 
ting rather  than  the  setting  to  the  pictures,  and 
that  white  frames  should  be  used. 


Furnishing  a  Parlor 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  advice  in  regard  to 
decorating,  and  some  of  the  furnishings  of  a 
parlor  15  by  16  feet,  9  feet  4  inches  high. 

The  furniture  is  mahogany,  except  one  table 
which  is  a  hardwood  similar  to  walnut.  The 
covering  of  the  furniture  is  dark  red,  brown,  and 
dark  green  damask.  Had  thought  of  papering 
in  dark  green,  plain  walls  and  figured  ceiling. 
Would  shade  likt;  inclosed  sample  be  good  to 
have  woodwork  enameled  in  ivory  whitet 
Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to  put  a  narrow,  curved 
molding  at  the  joint  of  the  wall  and  ceiling  and 
place  the  picture  molding  directly  below  thatf 
If  not,  what  should  be  donef 

In  the  archway  leading  to  next  room  is  a 
narrow  grille  of  wood  like  table.  Should  that  be 
stained  mahogany? 

Wish  to  have  a  new  floor.  Would  any  kind 
of  hardwood  stained  mahogany  be  suitablef 

Have  a  brass  flower  stand;  intend  to  buy  a 
jardiniere  for  it.    What  style  would  you  advisef 

E.  P. 

The  sample  of  green  which  you  sent  to  us 
will  go  well  with  white  woodwork  With  walls 
nine  feet  four  inches  in  height  we  would  sug- 
gest a  plain  rather  than  a  figured  ceiling,  and  a 
wide,  flat  molding  rather  than  a  curved  one. 
With  mahogany  furniture  a  floor  of  any  hard- 
wood stained  mahogany  would  be  appropriate. 
The  choice  of  a  jardiniere  is  a  wise  one.  A 
piece  of  old  brass  or  a  bit  of  green  or  yellow 
pottery,  or  even  a  jar  of  strong  blue  would  be 
effective  with  deep  green  walls.  The  brass 
stand  or  pedestal  we  cannot  indorse,  and  feel 
that  you  will  help  the  appearance  of  the  room 
amazingly  by  discarding  it. 


A  Small  Den 
Will  you  kindly  give  me  some  suggestions  as 
to  furnishing  a  room  to  be  used  as  a  small  den 


MISCELLANEOUS 


UUmULPICTURE  MACHINES  AND  FILMS 
lANTERNS  WANTED  iPmm 

\CH  ACO.,  8a9FUb6ii8t.,  PUlA..!^ 


MAGIC 


JAPANESE  ART  NOVELTIES 

^  Imported  direct  ftom  Japan  by  Henry  Arden 
88  West  a2d  Street.  New  York.  Embroideries.  Silli 
Silk  Crgpes  in  colon,  Wall  Papers,  Grass  Cloths,  Chines 
Grass  Linen,  Gold  Paper  and  Pongees,  Japan,  English,  Hollan 
and  German  Pottery,  Danish  Glassware,  Wood  Paper  an* 
Cocoa  Bark  in  Sheets. 


FOB   SALE 

Entire  private  collection  of  Staffordshin 
China,  about  500  pieces.  Many  rare  historica 
views. 

William  P.  Kenny, 
328  Hanover  Street, 

Milwaukee,  Wis 


MBS.    ADtLE    MUELLEB-CBAIG 

WILL  OPEN  OR  CLOSE  TOWN  OR  COUNTRY 
HOUSES,  REARRANGE  AND  BUY  FURNI- 
TURE, AND  DECORATE.  PURCHASES  MADE. 
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REFERENCES  UPON  APPLICATION 


OIL"SMBLTBR"MINBS. 

Douglas,  Lacey  &  Co. 

Bankers,  Brokers,  Fiscal  AgentB, 

Membera  of  N.  Y.  OonMlidated  Stock  Exohange  and 
Los  Anseles,  Gal.,  Stock  Exchange. 

66  BROADWAY  and  17  NEW  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

DITIDEND-PATINO  MINING,  OIL 
AND  8MELTBR  STOCKS,  LISTED 
AND  UNLISTED,  OUR  SPECIALTY. 

Booklets  giTing  our  snocessfal  plan  of  realising  the 
large  profits  of  legitimate  mining,  oil  and  smelter  in- 
Testments,  snbscrlption  blanks,  full  partioolars,  etc., 
sent  free  to  any  Interested,  on  applioation. 

BRAMOHES-Boston.  Philadelphia,  Chicago JJIere- 
land,  Oinoinnati,  St.  Loois,  Hartford  .and  Mew  Haren, 
Conn..  Presoott,  Aris.;  Los  Angeles,  Qal.;  St.  John, 
M.  B.:  Montreal,  Toronto;  and  London.  Eng. 
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The  improved  Shingle  Stain  and  preservative 
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BERRY  BROTHERS,  Limited, 

Varnish  Manufacturers, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 
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TERMS  OF  8UBS( 

Two  dollars  per  annum,  In  ad 
part  of  the  United  States  and  Ca 
tries  comprised  In  the  Postal  Unl 

Remittances  at  the  risk  of  the 
by  registered  letter,  or  by  check, 
order,  payable  to  "Herbert  S.  Stoi 

When  a  change  of  address  Is  d 
new  addresses  should  be  given. 

Tbe  trade  supplied  by  the  An 
and  its  branches. 

Advertising  rates  to  be  had  on 
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Herbert  S.  Stone  ft  Co.,  Bid] 
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The  House  Beautiful 


VOLUME  TEN 


NOVEMBER,   1901 


NUMBER  SIX 


IN  accordance  with  King  Edward's 
wishes,  the  keynote  of  the  various 
decorative  schemes  throughout  his 
new  yacht,  the  * 'Victoria  and  Al- 
bert,'* is  simplicity;  indeed,  in  many  of 
the  rooms  the  decoration,  which  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Waring,  of 
London,  from  special  designs  prepared 
in  their  studio  under  his  Majesty's  per- 
sonal direction,  is  characterized  by  an 
almost  severe  restraint  in  the  matter  of 
ornament.  The  simplicity,  however,  is 
exquisitely  conceived,  and  the  acme  of 
refinement  has  been  reached  both  in 
design  and  execution.  The  aim  of  the 
decorators  has  been  to  combine  the  maxi- 
mum of  comfort  with  the  greatest  deli- 
cacy of  artistic  treatment,  and  it  is  an 
open  secret  that  the  king's  experience 
and  taste  have  been  of  invaluable  help 
in  this  respect,  as  he  possesses  a  singu- 
lar grasp  of  such  matters,  and  the  prac- 
tical quality  of  his  arrangements  has 
been  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  vessel. 

The  principal  apartments  are  situated 
on  the  main  and  upper  decks,  the  entire 
range  of  rooms  on  the  former  being  ap- 
propriated for  the  private  cabins  and 


suites  of  their  Majesties,  Princess  Vic- 
toria, and  royal  and  noble  guests.  On 
the  upper  deck  are  situated  the  [state 
dining-saloon,  the  reception-room,  the 
smoking  and  conversation  rooms,  etc. 
Prom  the  royal  entry  port,  on  the  main 
deck  level,  the  principal  corridor,  of  a 
Georgian  type,  paneled  in  sycamore  in 
a  bold  and  simple  style,  runs  fore  and 
aft.  This  is  furnished  with  fine  speci- 
men pieces  of  old  English  furniture,  and 
laid  with  a  rich  crimson  pile  carpet. 

The  private  suites  of  the  king  and 
queen  are  arranged  on  one  side  of  this 
corridor,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel. 
In  the  king's  private  state-room  is  a  re- 
fined and  interesting  adaptation  of  the 
'^Colonial"  Adams's  style.  The  wall« 
are  enameled  in  white,  and  the  carpet 
is  a  rich  blue,  matched  in  the  blue  mor- 
occo of  the  chairs.  A  white  chimney- 
piece  in  one  angle,  with  an  antique  brass 
fender,  tones  in  well  with  this ;  and  the 
two  port-hole  windows  are  made,  by  an 
ingenious  device,  to  contribute  to  the 
decorative  effect.  All  the  furniture  is 
of  richly  grained  mahogany,  slightly 
inlaid  with  other  woods;  the  hangings 
are  of  a  finely  patterned  silk,  and  the 
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THE  PBOMEKADB-DEOK 

metal  work  is  of  gilt  bronze,  specially 
designed.  The 
electrical  fit- 
tings are  also 
of  original  de- 
sign. The  fur- 
nitnre  com- 
prises chairs 
of  the  Queen 
Anne  type,  an 
early  Georgian 
bookcase,  a 
writing-table, 
and  a  couch, 
and  all  the  de- 
tails  are  en 
suite  y  even  the 
beautiful  blot- 
ter-cases, or- 
namented with 
the  royal  crown 

in  silver,  being  strictly  in  keeping  with 
the  general  note  of  the  upholstering. 

Adjacent  to  this  is  the  king's  bath 
and  dressing  room.  The  onyx  washing- 
table  and  tesselated  floor  are  noticeable 
features.  The  bedroom,  also  designed 
in  the  ** Colonial''  Adams's  style,  is  char- 
acterized by  delightful  freshness  of  in- 
vention and  some  quaintness  of  feeling. 
The  swinging  bedstead,  which  is  severely 
simple,  is  of  silver-plated  metal,  without 
draperies  or  hangings.  At  each  side  are 
tables  and  convenient  shelves.  The  fur- 
niture in  this  room  is  of  satinwood,  the 
metal  work  is  silver-plated,  the  carpet  is 
of  English  make  and  specially  woven, 


THE  KING'S  SHOKINa-ROOH 


and  all  the  curtains  and  hangings  are  of 
chintz. 

The  queen's  bedroom  is  decorated  in 
the  purest  Adams's  style,    paneled  in 
white,   and  has  a  canopied   bed,   with 
draperies  suspended  from  the    ceiling. 
The  furniture  is  of  beautifully  grain^ 
satinwood  with  silvered  fittings ;  it  con- 
sists of  an  elaborate  dressing-table  with 
glass  top,  a  corner  secretaire  snnnonnted 
with  a  little  china-cabinet,  fitted  ward- 
robes, and  Adams's  chairs.     Qlie  scheme 
of  color  is  green,  the  silk  hanging  and 
curtains  and  the  upholstery  constituting 
a   soft    and  agreeable    harmony.     The 
coverlet  of  the  bed  has  an  elaborately 
worked  monogram  of  her  Majesty  and  a 

crown.  The 
dressing  -  room 
contains  a 
beautiful  bath, 
and  an  inlaid 
sati  nwood 
dressing-table 
with  front  and 
side  mirrors; 
and  in  addition 
thereisacheval 
glass  forming  a 
movable  panel 
in  the  wall. 

On  the  other 
side  of  the  cor- 
ridor  is  the 
royal  drawing- 
room,  which  is 
exquisitely 
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THE  ROYAL  DINING-SALOON 


decorated  in  the  character  of  the  Adams's 
style,  with  a  leaning  to  Louis  XVI.  The 
walls,  where  not  pierced  with  the  three 
windows,  are  panelc^  in  white,  the  fur- 
niture being  of  exquisitely  hand-painted 
satinwood,  and  the  hangings  of  blue 
silk.  On  the  sea  side  there  is  a  large 
pedestal  writing-table,  flanked  with  two 
small  semi-circular  tables.  At  the  end 
opposite  the  fireplace  is  a  grand  piano, 
the  treatment  of  which  may  be  consid- 
ered the  latest  triumph  of  the  designer's 
art  in  its  adaptation  of  severe  construc- 
tional lines  to  simplicity  and  delicacy. 
Bookcases,  comfortable  lounge  seats, 
and  charmingly  designed  oval  tables 
form  part  of  the  equipment,  and  the 
room  is  conspicuous  for  having  been 
most  carefully  thought  out  in  every 
detail,  so  that  in  a  comparatively  small 
compass  is  found  everything  that  can 
possibly  contribute  to  comfort  and  en- 
joyment during  life  at  sea. 


PRINCESS  VICTORIA'S  SUITE 

Princess  Victoria's  suite  is  exceedingly 
pretty,  and  consists  of  a  bedroom  with 
bath  and  dressing  rooms.  The  walls  of 
the  bedroom  are  covered  with  a  delicate 
chintz  above  the  paneled  whit^  dado. 
The  color  note  of  the  blue  carpet  is  sug- 
gested both  in  the  chintz  and  in  the 
canopied  drapery  of  the  bed.  There  are 
also  delightful  cabins  for  the  lords  and 
ladies  in  waiting,  each  treated  with  a 
different  scheme,  chintz  being  freely 
used,  and  the  appointments  throughout 
marked  by  excellent  taste. 

The  dining-room  for  the  royal  suite, 
situated  in  the  after  part  of  the  main 
deck,  is  in  the  late  Oeorgian  style,  and 
in  order  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
shape  of  the  stem,  nearly  semi-circular 
in  plan,  with  sloping  walls,  very  much 
like  the  quarter-deoK  room  of  an  old 
man-of-war.  The  sideboards,  dining- 
table  (curved  to  follow  the  plan),  and 
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bookcases  are  of  light  oak,  and  the  up- 
holstering of  the  chairs  is  in  crimson 
moroeoo. 

A  GEORGIAN  STAIRCASE 

The  royal  staircase  leading  to  the 
upper  deck  is  in  Georgian  character — 
wide,  in  one  flight,  and  of  easy  ascent — 
giving  access  to  an  anteroom  remark- 
able for  its  fine  proportions  and  lines. 
The  sconce  wall-lights  are  of  silvered 
bronze,  the  ceiling  is  divided  with  ribs, 
and  at  the  far  end  is  the  smoking-room, 
three  sides  of  which  are  windowed. 
This  apartment,  which  is  rather  of  a 
Chippendale  character,  is  paneled  with 
fine  dark  mahogany  right  up  to  the  ceil- 
ing, and  the  bookcase,  the  coffee,  writing, 
and  card  tables,  and  luxurious  lounges, 
with  coverings  in  deep  royal  red  leather, 
are  also  of  rich  mahogany.  Mention 
should  be  made  of  the  fine  Persian  car- 
pet, also  of  the  Chippendale  chairs 
copied  from  a  fine  old  model ;   and  the 


rounded  front  of  the  chimneypiece, 
with  its  dog-grate  and  rosso  antico  mar- 
ble slips,  gives  an  added  eighteenth- 
century  note  to  a  delightful  room. 

THE  DINING-ROOM 

The  only  other  room  on  the  upper 
deck  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  refer  is 
the  state  dining-room,  an  apartment  of 
fine  dimensions  in  the  true  English 
Adams's  style,  paneled  in  white  from 
fioor  to  ceiling,  and  accented  with  a 
pilaster  treatment.  There  are  twenty- 
six  windows  and  two  large  skylights, 
having  a  special  decorative  treatment  in 
harmony  with  the  general  style.  The 
furniture  is  of  the  Sheraton  type,  made 
of  satinwood  inlaid  with  darker  woods. 
Forty-four  persons  can  dine  at  a  table 
which  is  interesting  for  its  combination 
of  graceful  contour  and  solid  workman- 
ship. There  are  three  fine  Teheran  car- 
pets on  the  floor,  one  of  which  is  an 
antique  throne-carpet.     The  chairs  and 
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THl  KINO'S  WRITING-BOOM 


settees  are  covered  in  fine  bine  morocco. 
The  npper  part  of  the  chimneypiece  is 
noticeable  for  the  Old  World  treatment 
of  a  convex  mirror,  flanked  with  a  conple 
of  Wedgwood  plaqnes.  The  general 
resnlt  of  the  dining-room  scheme  is  a 
pretty,  simple,  very  refined  treatment. 
One  interesting  feature  is  a  large  em- 
broidered curtain,  or  portifere,  which  can 


be  transferred  from  one  part  to  another, 
and  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  dividing 
the  room  when  greater  seclusion  is 
required. 

The  exterior  of  the  state-rooms  is  deco- 
rated in  the  Georgian  style,  with  a  white 
and  gold  carved  cornice  supported  on 
brackets.  The  roof  is  arranged  as  a 
promenade-deck. 


FINE    COUNTRY  ESTATES 


THE  last  decade  has  marked  what 
may  be  called  the  rise  of  the 
American  country  place.  Within 
those  ten  years  more  country 
estates  have  been  made  by  wealthy  city 
men  than  the  United  States  held  before. 
This  sudden  springing  up  of  country 
homes  seems  likely  to  continue  until 
America  will  be  as  much  the  home  of 
country  gentlemen  and  gentlemen  farm- 
ers as  Great  Britain. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  those 
afKicted  with  Anglophobia  to  imagine 
that  men  who  go  out  of  the  city  to  make 
rural  homes  are  merely  aping  the  Eng- 
lish, and  in  some  cases  this  is  true,  but 
on  the  whole  there  is  no  aping  whatever. 
Instead,  Americans  are  building  country 
places  for  the  same  reason  that  their  Old 
World  cousins  did — because  life  away 
from  the  city  turmoil  appeals  to  them. 
Heretofore  Americans    have  been    too 


busy  or  too  poor  to  make  such  places, 
but  as  fortunes  were  established  and 
rapid  transit  facilities  became  more 
effective,  the  longing  of  city  men  for  the 
country  could  be  gratified. 

A  great  deal  of  superfluous  eloquence 
and  ink  has  been  wasted  in  setting 
forth  the  evils  that  come  from  the  mak- 
ing of  great  estates  by  the  rich.  Usually 
the  cry  has  been  that  such  monopoly  of 
land  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
democracy.  Horace  bewailed  the  fact 
tha^  Roman  plutocrats  were  using  all  the 
green  fields  to  make  their  villas,  and 
equally  accurate  and  sentimental  indi- 
viduals have  sung  a  similar  song  very 
many  times  since.  But  it  is  a  notable 
fact  among  the  rich  Americans  that  just 
now  their  tendency  is  toward  the  redeem- 
ing of  land  which  has  been  of  no  use  in 
the  past.  Thus,  the  famous  country 
place  of  George  Vanderbilt — Biltmore, 
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at  Asheville,  North  Carolina — has  not 
taken  fields  from  cultivation,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  has  taken  almost  worthless 
mountain  land,  never  of  great  value 
agriculturally,  its  timbers  ruined  by  the 
fires  which  mountaineers  build  annually, 
and  seeks  to  make  of  it  a  farm  and  forest 
preserve.  Likewise,  the  large  estates  on 
Long  Island  consist  chiefly  of  cut- over 
timber  land,  on  which  no  farm  produce 
can  be  raised  save  when  fertilizer  of 
more  value  than  the  resulting  crops  is 
used.  Or  if  one  go  the  other  way  from 
New  York  he  will  find  the  beginning  of 
half  a  dozen  large  estates  laid  in  the 
Shawangunk  Mountains,  where  land 
sells  for  one  dollar  an  acre.  Likewise, 
in  Michigan,  on  the  sandy  shore  of  a 
pine-fringed  lake,  the  late  millionaire 
David  Ward,  made  his  country  home  by 
hiring  some  scores  of  men  with  teams  to 
draw  clay  and  cover  his  sandy  fields  to 
a  depth  of  several  inches.  Going  south, 
one  finds  would-be  country  gentlemen 
prospecting  the  mountain  lands  of  Ten- 
nessee and  bujdng  up  the  worn-out  farms 
of  Virginia. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  among 
these  various  places  there  are  scarcely 
any  two  alike.  They  are  not  made  as 
mere  commonplace  farms  with  the  time- 
honored  fixtures,  but  about  each  one  is 
some  peculiar  feature  which  serves  to 
give  character  to  the  whole.  Rich  men 
are  able  to  carry  out  their  hobbies  and 
fads  as  poor  men  cannot,  and  we  see 
very  often  these  pet  ideas  cropping  out 
in  their  country  places  in  a  way  that 
makes  every  such  place  unique. 

No  better  illustration  of  this  tendency 
can  be  found  than  in  Biltmore.  Here 
the  pet  idea  is  the  forest.  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt  is  making  a  forest  which  his  de- 
scendants may  one  day  point  out  as  the 
finest  of  its  kind  in  America,  if  not  in 
the  world.  There  are  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  acres  in  the  tract. 
Most  of  it  was  used  before  it  became 
Vanderbilt's  property  as  pasture  ground 
by  native  mountain  farmers.  To  make 
the  grass  better  fires  were  kindled  e^ry 
year  to  run  through  the  leaves  and  low 
brush  and  clear  the  ground   fou  grass 


which  sprang  up  to  make  good  grazing. 
These  fires  killed  small  trees  and  did 
much  harm  to  larger  ones.  As  years 
went  by  they  practically  ruined  the  for- 
est and  made  of  the  whole  stretch  merely 
a  poor  grazing  land.  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
set  to  work  remaking  this  woodland. 
The  best  forestry  experts  in  the  world 
were  consulted  or  employed.  Rangers 
were  placed  in  the  woods  to  prevent  fires 
and  guard  the  game.  Trees  were  planted 
by  the  thousands,  and  room  for  yonng 
growth  was  made  by  the  cutting  down  of 
dead  or  mature  trees.  As  a  result  Bilt- 
more will,  in  the  course  of  some  decades, 
become  a  wonderful  forest — not  a  paying 
investment,  but  a  great,  deep,  primitive 
forest  worth  traveling  many  miles  to  see. 

Just  slightly  akin  to  this  building  of 
a  forest  is  the  making  of  a  country  home 
in  one  already  in  existence.  Such  was 
the  plan  adopted  by  Clarence  H.  Mackay 
in  his  new  Long  Island  home.  This 
consists  of  a  marble  mansion  set  in  the 
midst  of  dense  woods. 

There  are  two  country  houses  on  Long 
Island,  near  Great  South  Bay,  that  have 
equally  strange  features.  One  belongs 
to  an  artist.  It  has  none  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Ihe  others,  for  the  reason  that 
few  artists  may  indulge  in  palace  build- 
ing for  pleasure.  But  its  situation  on  a 
bleak  sand  bluff  rising  treeless  and  un- 
sheltered from  the  beach  speaks  of  the 
longings  of  the  soul  which  designed  it — 
longing  for  the  roaring  of  old  ocean  and 
the  stormy  contentions  of  the  elements. 
The  other  is  the  plaything  of  a  million- 
aire sugar  man.  It  consists  of  some 
half  dozen  buildings  on  the  shores  of  an 
artificial  canal  dug  from  the  bay  to  the 
steps  of  the  mansion.  The  idea  is 
Venetian.  The  millionaire  steps  from 
his  door  into  a  rowboat  and  rows  to 
his  barn  or  his  yacht.  On  summer  even- 
ings guests  are  entertained  in  rowboat 
parties  on  this  canal,  while  music  from 
an  orchestra  in  the  mansion  furnishes 
the  one  element  needed  to  make  a  moon> 
light  night  upon  the  water  perfect. 

Small  islands  have  an  attraction  for 
the  makers  of  country  homes.  There  is 
something  about  owning  an  island,  of 
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being  its  ruler,  that  savors  of  kingship 
and  brings  special  gladness  to  the  heart 
of  one  who  tires  of  the  conventions  of  a 
city.  For  this  reason  many  islands  of 
the  great  lake  region  have  been  pur- 
chased and  turned  into  homesteads  by 
wealthy  men.  There  are  half  a  dozen 
such  near  Gananoque,  in  the  Thousand 
Islands.  As  one  enters  the  Lake  Erie 
battle-ground,  Put-in-Bay,  he  sees  the 
palace  of  Jay  Cooke  rising  from  a  beau- 
tiful little  green  island  on  the  right. 
Ascending  further  one  passes,  at  the 
mouth  of  Detroit  River,  Slocum's  Island, 
the  home  of  Elliot  J.  Slocum,  a  million- 
aire of  Michigan.  Still  higher  in  the 
river  one  passes  Walkerville,  famous  as 
the  manufacturing  place  of  a  certain 
whiskey,  and  just  above,  in  Lake  St. 
Clair,  the  island  home  of  the  manufac- 
turers. It  is  a  magnificent  home,  with 
mansion,  farm,  stables  and  a  fast  steam 
yacht. 

Perhaps  the  English  idea  of  a  country 
place  is  carried  out  more  nearly  in  the 
estates  along  Great  South  Bay,  Long 
Island,  than  anywhere  else.  Idle  Hour, 
the  Vanderbilt  place,  is  typical.  The 
dwelling  is  an  immense  brick  mansion, 
while  about  are  all  the  accompaniments 
one  pictures  as  part  of  a  noble's  home  in 
Great  Britain.  There  are  the  conserva- 
tory and  the  green-houses,  the  walks  and 
drives,  the  farm  and  gardens.  Besides 
there  are  heating  plant,  lighting  plant, 
waterworks,  and  stables — possessions 
that  might  well  make  many  a  small  city 
turn  green  with  envy.  Then,  too,  there 
are  the  forests  with  their  deer,  pheas- 
ants, and  squirrels,  all  guarded  by  a 
gamekeeper  and  his  assistant  foresters. 
At  first  tJbere  was  a  tendency  along  local 
Long  Islanders  to  resent  this  exclusive- 
ness  in  the  matter  of  forests  and  game, 
but  soon  they  found  that  no  one  on  Idle 
Hour  killed  either  deer  or  birds,  even 
when  the  former  became  so  numerous 
that  the  landscape  gardener  went  well- 
nigh  distracted  at  their  raids  upon  his 
trees.  So  they  multiplied  and  swarmed 
over  the  boundaries  to  the  land  of  their 
neighbors,  where  the  hunting  became 
yearly  better  and  better.     Not  greatly 


different  from  this  are  the  Ashton  and 
Cutting  homes  in  the  same  vicinity. 

Fine  stables  are  an  accompaniment  of 
country  places.  One  never  reads  of  an 
Old  World  gentleman  farmer  who  did 
not  boast  of  his  fine  saddle  and  harness 
horses.  Nor  is  the  case  likely  to  be 
different  here.  One  of  the  most  inspir- 
ing sights  on  Long  Island  is  to  see  a 
line  of  horseback  riders  sweeping  down 
a  country  road  or  across  some  unculti- 
vated field.  But  there  is  little  breeding 
of  fast  horses  there.  Long  Islanders, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  go  more  on  good 
riders  and  hunters.  It  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Philadelphia  that  fast  trot- 
ting and  running  stock  is  raised.  A.  J. 
Cassatt,  of  the  Pennsvlvania  Railroad, 
and  B.  F.  Clyde,  of  the  Clyde  steamer 
line,  both  have  fine  stables  where  they 
spend  recreation  moments  in  watching 
or  superintending  the  management  of 
fine  race  horses. 

Often  the  raising  of  one  or  another 
sort  of  stock  is  the  main  feature  about 
which  the  whole  place  centers.  Now  it 
is  trotting  horses,  again  it  is  sheep  or 
cattle.  George  Vanderbilt  took  prizes 
at  a  Chicago  live  stock  show  with  his 
Biltmore  pigs.  W.  Bayard  Cutting  has 
received  prizes  for  his  fine  wool  sheep. 
A.  J.  Cassatt  has  certificates  from  half 
a  dozen  shows  testifying  to  the  superi- 
ority of  his  cattle. 

Now  and  then  a  man  will  have  several 
ideas  which  he  desires  to  carry  out  in 
the  making  of  estates,  and  he  sets  about 
the  construction  of  different  country 
places  as  a  result.  Typical  of  this  class 
is  William  C.Whitney.  Mr. Whitney  is 
a  lover  not  only  of  country  life  but  of 
horses,  of  forests,  and  of  sport.  His 
likings  have  been  carried  out  in  the 
making  of  half  a  dozen  estates  that  are 
all  unique  in  their  way.  In  the  Adiron- 
daeks  he  has  a  forest  preserve  which  is 
to  be  treated  much  after  the  manner  of 
Biltmore  forests  and  kept  as  a  perpetual 
woodland.  In  Massachusetts  is  the 
October  Mountain  game  preserve,  where 
he  has  made  a  home  for  game,  large  and 
small,  such  as  filled  the  primitive  Ameri- 
can woods.     His  place  in  Kentucky  is  to 
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satisfy  the  ambition  of  a  lover  of  fast 
horses.  Here  broad  acres  of  blue  grass, 
palace-like  barns,  and  high-salaried  ex- 
perts all  go  to  make  an  environment 
which  Mr.  Whitney  believes  will  pne 
day  produce  a  record-breaking  horse. 
But  one  need  not  go  to  Kentucky  to 
see  Mr.  Whitney's  unique  efforts  at 
horse-raising.  His  farm  on  Long  Island 
has  one  feature  which  speaks  of  the  way 
he  and  other  millionaire  farmers  do 
business.  This  is  the  bam.  Bain 
would  insist  on  falling  sometimes  when 
the  horses  should  be  in  training  on  the 
track.  But  rain  could  not  stop  &e  plans 
of  an  enterprising  American  of  money, 
and  Mr.  Whitney  proceeded  to  construct 
a  bam  so  big  tibat  a  complete  running 
track  was  made  beneath  its  roof.  Here 
in  bad  weather  his  horses  are  trained 


as  effectively  as  though  the  sun  were 
shining  and  the  outdoor  tracks  were 
good. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  new 
country  life  upon  America  and  the 
Americans  would  be  hard  to  predict. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  it  marks  the 
permanent  coming  to  the  New  World  of 
an  institution  which  has  thrived  in  past 
centuries  in  the  old.  Soon  its  effect 
must  be  marked.  It  will  creep  into 
literature,  and  the  country  gentleman's 
estate,  his  parties,  his  game-keeper,  and 
his  days  of  shooting  will  be  found  in 
American  as  well  as  English  novels. 

In  general  this  country  life  must  have 
a  beneficial  effect  on  American  bone  and 
sinew,  and  must  result  in  a  general  im- 
provement of  muscle,  manners,  and 
morals. 


THE  FLOWER  BEAUTIFUL 

(CONCLUDED) 

BY    CLARENCE    MOORES    WEED 


HARMONY  AS  TO  COLOR 

TO  secure  unity  as  to  color  in  a  dis- 
play of  flowers,  it  is  simply  neces- 
sary to  follow  the  well-known 
principles  of  color  harmony. 
Artists  have  quite  generally  agreed  upon 
five  sorts  of  these  harmonies;  namely, 
contrasted,  dominant,  complementary, 
analagous,  and  perfected.  Each  of  these 
may  be  easily  worked  out  in  a  flower 
arrangement,  by  the  careful  selection  of 
the  flowers  and  receptacles. 

When  what  the  artist  calls  an  active 
color,  such  as  any  of  the  ordinary  tones 
of  the    spectrum,  is  combined  with   a 


passive  color,  such  as  gray  or  black  or 
white,  there  results  a  contrasting  har- 
mony. Thus  one  of  the  accompanying 
photographs  shows  white  lilacs  in  a  dark 
blue  jar,  making  a  striking  contrast.  A 
less  marked  contrast  is  shown  in  the  pic- 
ture of  long-stemmed  white  tulips  in  a 
yellow  Izumo  jar,  which  has,  as  well,  a 
special  grace  of  line.  The  dominant  har- 
monies are  very  different  from  this.  In 
these,  different  tones  of  the  same  color 
are  placed  together,  such  as  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  light  tint  of  blue  with  a  dark 
shade  of  blue.  In  the  picture  of  golden- 
rod  in  a  yellow  Izumo  jar  we  have  an 
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IN  THE  TIVl  OF  THl  OHERRT  BLOSSOMS— TOKIO. 
From  a  Japanese  photogiViph 


example  of  such  a  dominant  harmony  in 
yellows.  When  two  colors  that  are 
opposite  each  other  in  the  spectrum  cir- 
cuit are  placed  together,  we  have  a  com- 
plementary harmony.  Thus  blue  and 
orange-yellow  are  complementary ;  also 
yellow  and  violet-blue,  violet  and  green- 
yellow,  green  and  violet-red,  blue-green 
and  red,  and  green-blue  and  orange. 
Harmonies  of  tiiis  kind  are  peculiarly 
pleasing,  and  may  be  made  with  a  great 
variety  of  flowers.  One  who  has  a 
selection  of  the  modern  sorts  of  asters 
or  sweet  peas  at  his  disposal  can  ar- 
range very  effective  combinations,  es- 
pecially in  the  violet  and  blue  series  of 
colors. 

When  tones  from  neighboring  colors 
in  the  spectrum  circuit  are  placed  near 
together,  we  have  an  analogous  harmony. 
Thus  the  yellow-green  flowers  of  the 
common  spurge  in  a  green-yellow  vase 
form  an  analogous  harmony,  though  a 
less  attractive  one  than  can  be  made  by 


utilizing  neighboring  tones  of  violet  and 
blue,  or  yellow  and  orange. 

The  perfected  harmony  is  not  often  to 
be  attempted ;  it  results  when  two  analo- 
gous harmonies,  the  general  colors  of 
which  are  complementary  to  each  other, 
are  placed  together.  It  is  very  effective 
when  properly  carried  out. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  arrange  flow- 
ers with  reference  to  one  of  the  first  four 
of  these  principles  of  harmony,  and  the 
color  effect  is  much  better  than  when 
they  are  disregarded.  The  principle  of 
contrast  is  much  better  introduced  to 
advantage  in  a  complementary  harmony 
by  using  white  flowers  in  addition  to 
those  of  the  other  colors,  as  the  effect  is 
thus  accentuated. 

THE  QUESTION  OP  SYMMETRY 

A  feeling  for  bilateral  symmetry  seems 
to  be  flrmly  flxed  in  the  Occidental  mind. 
Too  often  bric-^-brac  is  displayed  on  the 
mantel-shelf  in  pairs,  and  very  commonly 
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our  decorative  schemes  are  carried  out 
in  duplicate.  In  arranging  flowers, 
however,  it  is  well  to  eradicate  this  feel- 
ing from  our  minds,  and  to  follow  the 
Japanese  in  striving  to  get  a  harmoni- 
ous asymmetry,  which  is  much  more 
beautiful  than  the  bilateral  kind.  Most 
of  these  pictures  furnish  examples  of 
this  sort  of  asymmetry ;  the  white  tulips 
in  a  yellow  jar  are  perhaps  as  good  an 
example  as  any. 

HARMONY  AS  TO   SURROUNDINGS 

The  final  test  of  a  flower  arrangement 
is  that  of  all  beauty — the  test  expressed 
by  the  French  in  the  saying  that  beauty 
exists  when  nothing  can  be  added  and 
nothing  taken  away  to  improve  the 
effect.  Perhaps  in  no  way  are  we  more 
likely  to  show  our  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  Flower  Beautiful  than  in  this 
matter  of  its 


figured  background.  The  placing  of 
flowers  is  as  important  as  arrangement. 

When  we  want  to  do  justice  to  the 
Picture  Beautiful  we  place  it  on  a  wall 
by  itself  against  a  plain  background,  and 
we  either  place  around  it  a  frame  or  mat 
that  shuts  it  off  from  the  surroundings, 
or  we  use  both  mat  and  frame.  Why 
do  we  do  this?  Is  it  not  simply  that  the 
picture  may  be  seen  alone,  witioilt  hav- 
ing its  unity  marred  by  other  things 
obtruding  themselves  upon  itt 

Now,  what  in  effect  is  a  well-displayed 
array  of  flowers  but  a  Picture  Beautiful! 
Should  we  not  give  them  the  same 
opportunity  to  convey  their  message  to 
the  soul  of  the  beholder,  undisturbed  by 
the  jarring  notes  of  inharmonious 
things!  Study  a  flower  display  in  a 
Japanese  interior:  there  is  the  table  on 
the  raised  platform  along  one  side  of  the 
room .    The  table  stands 
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THE  MAPLIS  IN  AUTUMN— TOKIO 
From  a  Japanese  photograph 


hind  the  plant  is  also  plain,  and  there  is 
hung  upon  it,  a  little  to  one  side  of  the 
flowers,  a  long  scroll,  on  which  is  a 
painting  that  harmonizes  in  subject  with 
the  spirit  of  the  flowers. 

Aronnd  this  display  there  is  no  mass- 
ing of  bric-^-brac ;  the  wall  is  not  covered 
with  a  figured  paper,  nor  is  it  crowded 
with  pictures.  Through  the  simplicity 
and  harmony  of  the  surroundings  the 
flowers  have  an  opportunity  to  convey  to 
the  beholder  their  message  of  peace  and 
beauty. 

Is  this  not  better  than  our  luxurious 
and  disorderly  way  of  displajdng  flow- 
erst  Would  it  not  be  better  to  clear  out 
one  of  our  stuffy  rooms,  and  utilize  our 
bric-k-brac  one  piece  at  a  time,  and  then 
only  when  it  serves  a  useful  purpose, 
remembering  that  decoration  for  decora- 
tion's sake  has  no  excuse  for  being.  And 
could  we  not  substitute  to  advantage 
plain  wall-paper  of  beautiful  tones  of 


gray  and  green  and  brown  for  the  or- 
nately figured  designs  that  the  art  of 
the  paper-hanger  would  force  upon  us. 
Surely  by  these  means  we  could  more 
nearly  do  justice  to  our  Flowers  Beauti- 
ful. 

HARMONY  AS  TO  SEASON 

One  of  the  greatest  delights  that  a 
lover  of  the  outer  world  can  have  is  that 
feeling  which  responds  to  the  spiritual 
appeal  of  each  of  the  passing  seasons. 

''To  make  this  earth,  our  hermitage, 
A  changefal  and  a  cheerful  page, 
G-od's  bright  and  intricate  device 
Of  days  and  seasons  doth  suffice. '^ 

So  sang  Stevenson,  and  so  sings  every 
one  whose  soul  is  alive  to  the  ineffable 
spirit  that  seems  to  brood  over  the  habit- 
able world  at  each  changing  of  the  year. 
Spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter — how 
differently  these  affect  us,  and  how  much 
they  add  to  the  charm  and  rhythm  of 
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existence!  '*To  the  attentive  eye,"  as 
Emerson  wrote,  **eaeh  moment  of  the 
year  has  its  own  beauty,  and  in  the  same 
field  it  beholds  every  hour  a  picture 
which  was  never  seen  before  and  which 
shall  never  be  seen  again."  It  is  well 
worth  while  to  enjoy  as  much  as  we  may 
the  delight  of  each  passing  season,  ac- 
cepting frankly  what  Nature  gives  us. 


GOLDENROD  IN  A  YELLOW  IZUMO  JAR 


and  not  attempting  to  mix  her  blessings 
as  we  so  commonly  do  in  our  floral  deco- 
rations. For  the  flowers  are  the  beau- 
tiful notes  in  which  Nature  prints  the 
music  of  the  spheres,  revealing  to  us 
more  than  anything  else  the  rhythm  of 
the  season. 

Now,  Nature  does  not  mix  asters  with 
anemones,  or  golden  rod  with  apple  blos- 
soms. The  delight  of  each  is  distinct, 
and  each  belongs  to  its  peculiar  season. 
In  our  use  of  flowers  we  may  well  follow 
the  Japanese  in  learning  this  lesson  of 
seasonableness.  For  a  decorator  in 
Japan  is  glad  to  use  indoors  the  flower 
which  at  the  time  is  especially  in  evi- 
dence out-of-doors.  At  any  other  season 
he  has  no  use  for  it;  he  has  too  discrimi- 
nating an  appreciation  of  the  unity  of 
the  life  of  nature  and  humanity.  Mr. 
Conder,  who  has  made  an  elaborate 
study  of  Japanese  methods  of  using 
flowers,  tells  us  that  ** April  blossoms 
used  in  any  other  month  would  appear 
to  the  flower  artist  as  incongruous  and 
out  of  place  as  winter  clothing  worn  in 
summer-time."  By  bringing  in  the 
symbol  of  the  passing  season  where  it 
may  be  studied  in  detail,  and  the  simple 
loveliness  of  its  beauty  may  be  admired, 
we  not  only  bring  inside  some  of  the 
delight  of  the  great  playground  outside, 
but  we  also  thus  increase  our  appreci- 
ation of  the  outward  beauty,  and  come 
to  feel  more  deeply  the  rhythmical  move- 
ment of  the  universe.  This  feeling  was 
expressed  long  ago  by  the  Japanese 
Emperor  Shomii  in  these  lines  to  Eomio, 
his  favorite  consort: 

*  'This  gathered  cherry  branoh  can  scarce  convey 
A  fancy  of  the  blossom-laden  tree, 
Blooming  in  sunlight;  could  I  show  it  thee. 

Thoughts  of  its  beauty  would  drive  sleep  away/* 

And  so  it  is  that  to  the  out-of-door- 
ling— if  I  may  use  another  of  Miss 
Guiney's  expressive  phrases — each  time 
of  the  year  has  its  special  delight.  In 
Japan  the  people  have  long  recognized 
this  fact,  and  have  incorporated  it  into 
their  living.  In  early  spring  occur  the 
plum  and  cherry  festivals,  when  the 
people  enjoy  to  the  utmost  the  beauty 
of  the  leafless,  blossom-laden  boughs. 
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VIXWINO  THE  IRIS  OABDEMS 
From  a  Japanese  photograph 


Then  follow  throughout  the  season  the 
displays  of  iris  and  other  flowers,  until 
in  autumn  the  glories  of  the  maple  foli- 
age fittingly  end  the  summer  pageant. 

THE  season's  decorations 

In  this  sort  of  appreciation  of  flowers 
we  are  far  behind  the  Japanese.  The 
idea  of  costliness  is  so  often  dominant 
with  us,  that  even  in  summer  we  are 
likely  to  prefer  expensive  hothouse  exot- 
ics to  the  beautiful  flowers  that  surround 
us  out-of-doors.  Yet  surely  this  is  not 
a  feeling  to  be  encouraged.  How  richly 
we  are  blessed  with  Na&ire's  decorations 
from  the  blossoming  of  the  first  willow 
shrub  to  that  of  the  last  purple  aster! 
And  with  a  garden  at  our  command,  how 
much  of  beauty  is  available  from  the 
blooming  of  the  first  tulip  to  that  of  the 
last  chrysanthemum ! 

In  April  the  soft  yellows  and  grays 
and  browns  of  the  willows  adorn  the 
landscape  with  a  peculiar  and  evanescent 
beauty — a  beauty  that  appropriately  em- 


bodies the  spirit  of  the  opening  season. 
The  clustered  masses  of  willow  pussies 
give  the  larger  effects  to  the  pictured 
landscape,  while  the  finer  details  are 
given  expression  in  the  hosts  of  stairlike 
bluets,  delicate  spring  beauties,  golden 
marigolds,  yellow  adder's-tongues,  and 
many  others;  In  the  garden  the  daffo- 
dils store  the  mind  for  future  memories, 
while  the  hyacinths  and  tulips  and  pan- 
sies  gladden  it  with  their  color  and  per- 
fume. 

In  May  the  brilliant  masses  of  apple 
bloom  replace  the  more  modest  willow 
blossoms  in  the  open  landscape,  while 
the  lily-like  trillium,  the  dainty  bellwort, 
the  harlequined  columbine,  the  precious 
violet,  and  many  another  lovely  blossom 
reveal  their  beauty  in  the  leafing  Woods. 
In  the  garden  this  month  sees  the  glory 
of  the  long-stemmed  tulips,  the  golden 
beauty  of  the  double  buttercups,  the 
gorgeous  blossoms  of  the  oriental  pop- 
pies, and  many  another  plant  that  man 
has  modified  for  his  delight. 
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In  June  the  pageant  moves  from  the 
orchard  to  the  meadow,  where  the  white 
daisies  and  yellow  buttercups  make 
pleasing  harmony ;  while  in  the  lowlands 
the  blue  flags  display  their  modest  blos- 
soms, and  in  the  woods  the  pink  lady's- 
slippers  reveal  their  orchid  beauty.  In 
the  garden  the  roses  are  with  us  again, 
as  is  also  the  dear  delight  of  poppy 
bloom,  while  the  nastuiiiums,  phlox, 
and  many  other  flowers  are  freely  blos- 
soming. 

In  July  the  pageant  is  turned  over  to 
the  lilies.  The  meadows,  "flushed  with 
the  tender  bloom"  of  the  yellow  lilies, 
seem  a  miracle  of  grace,  while  the  gar- 
dens are  alight  with  the  immacxilate 
beauty  of  the  Madonna  lilies.    This  dis- 


play continues  well  through  August, 
until  it  is  replaced  in  the  fields  by  the 
golden  rods  and  asters,  and  in  the  gar- 
dens by  the  dahlias  and  chrysan- 
themums. 

Surely  in  all  these  flowers,  and  the 
hundreds  of  others  of  which  space  for- 
bids mention,  there  is  sufficient  ma- 
terial to  adorn  our  homes  with  fltting 
grace.  Shall  it  not  enter  into  our  hearts 
to  understand  that  this  God-given  beauty 
is  for  our  enjoyment?  And  shall  we  not 
realize  that  the  little  child  who  looks 
with  loving  tenderness  upon  the  simple 
beauty  of  a  wild  flower  is  nearer  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  than  is  the  adult 
whose  admiration  is  awakened  only  by 
the  costly  rarity  of  a  tropical  orchid! 


THE    LACE-MAKERS    OF    BELGIUM 

BY  LAURA  ALEX  SMITH 


THERE  seems  every  reason  why 
the  women  of  Flanders  should 
find  their  chief  industry  in  the 
dainty  work  which  has  been  a 
characteristic  of  that  land  for  more  than 
five  centuries.  Flanders  is  the  home  of 
pillow  lace,  and  the  classic  country  of  its 
development.  There  are  no  fewer  than 
a  thousand  lace  schools  in  Belgium,  and 
it  is  said  that  there  are  as  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  lace- workers  in  Leopold's 
kingdom  as  there  are  spiders  in  nature. 
Each  of  the  Belgian  lace-making  towns 
has  its  own  particular  pointSj  the  pat- 
terns of  which  are  handed  down  from 
mother  to  daughter,  and  in  which  there 
is  never  the  very  smallest  deviation  from 
the  original.  It  is  the  most  conservative 
industry  in  the  whole  world. 

Now  and  again  one  of  these  towns 
makes  a  little  departure  by  introducing 
into  its  schools  some  different  kind  of 
lace,  as  when,  for  instance,  Turnhout 
took  up  the  Mechlin  patterns,  and  Alost 
and  Ypres  the  Alen^on  and  Valenciennes 
designs.  Indeed,  the  latter  dentelle  is 
now  almost  a  universal  pattern  amongst 
the  Flemish  spelaewerksterSy  and  together 


with  torchon  and  some  other  coarse 
makes  of  guipure,  it  forms,  perhaps,  the 
most  profitable  branch  of  the  industry. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  certain 
women  keep  to  certain  parts  of  the  work 
in  making  some  of  the  more  complicated 
patterns.  There  are  drocheleuseSj  who 
only  are  responsible  for  the  ground;  the 
platteuseSj  who  manipulate  the  flowers 
separately — all  designs  are  called  ^'flow- 
ers''— the  faiseuses  de  point  a  V aiguille^ 
who  work  the  figures  and  the  ground 
together;  the  strigueuses  attach  the  flow- 
ers to  the  ground ;  the  faneuse  works  her 
^'figures"  by  piercing  holes  or  cutting 
out  pieces  of  the  foundation ;  and  so  on 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  process. 

Brussels  lace,  of  which,  by  the  way, 
the  very  finest  specimens  can  be  made 
only  in  the  town  itself,  goes  through 
many  hands ;  the  beautiful  Mechlin  point 
through  only  one.  In  some  of  the 
Mguinages  of  the  different  towns  the 
nuns  have  been  successful  with  their 
Brussels  point.  There  is  a  strange 
touch  of  locality  in  the  Valenciennes  of 
the  Flemish  lace  centers.  In  Bruges  ihe 
bobbins  are  twisted  only  twice ;  in  Alost 
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and  Tpres  four  and  five  times;  in  the 
opinion  of  the  women  of  the  last  place 
the  more  often  the  better.     Courtrai  and 
Ghent  depart  even  a  little  more  from  the 
general  style  in   their  bobbin  routine. 
Antwerp  still  retains  a  lace  of  its  own, 
pottenJcant,  or  **pot-lace,"  which  forms 
the  maeh  admired  lappets  of  their  caps. 
This  pottenkant  is  almost  identical  with 
some  of  the  Russian  furniture  lace,  made 
in  the  north  of  that  country.     Bruges 
has  also  a  specialty   in   its  guipure  de 
Bruges,  or    point    duchesse,    sometimes 
styled    the 
*  *  Belg  i  a  n 
Honiton. ' ' 
This  is  a  bril- 
liant    white 
pillow  lace  of 
flowers,  united 
by  harrettes  or 
brides. 

In  this  de- 
lightful old 
city  the  lace- 
makers  chiefly 
congregate  in 
the  Rue  des 
Carmes  and 
the  adjacent 
streets.  The 
women  sit  in 
rows,  as  our 

sketch  shows;  and  as  their  occupation 
is  an  entirely  silent  one,  they  are  able 
to  break  the  monotony  of  the  day  by  sing- 
ing and  talking.  The  cradle  generally 
forms  a  conspicuous  picture  in  the  group 
as  it  swings  from  a  high  trestle.  Some- 
times the  song  is  a  lullaby,  and  in  this 
case  it  is  sung  by  the  mother  or  grand- 
mother, in  charge  of  the  little  one.  Here 
is  a  translation  of  one  of  these  hush- 
songs  : 

An  aDgel  oomes  down  from  heaven,  bringing 
joyful  news  to  the  shepherds.  Listen,  listen, 
shepherds;  leave  your  sheep,  and  come  into  the 
manger,  where  70a  will  find  a  Child  who  is  to 
save  you. 

In  Courtrai,  the  young  girU  prefer  to 
do  their  lace-making  by  themselves — 
that  is,  without  the  elder  women  of  the 
community;  and  here  again  we  find  the 
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lace-makers'  song  very  much  in  evidence. 
A  favorite  one  is  in  praise  of  St.  Anne, 
the  patron  of  the  dentellieres.     It  runs: 

The  f6te  of  St.  Anne  is  over.  I  have  spent 
all  my  money;  I  am  much  distressed;  I  have  no 
appetite,  no  heart  to  do  anything:  my  work  is  a 
burden;  I  wish  it  were  every  day  the  f6te  of  St. 
Anne. 

This  last  seems  fairly  unsatisfactory 
as  regards  the  state  of  mind  of  the  singer, 
but  the  lace-maker  is  probably,  like  other 
people,  inclined  to  wish  for  a  continu- 
ance of  cakes  and  ale,  and  a  cessation  of 

the  bobbin- 
twirling.  This 
same  twirling, 
though,  may 
be  said  to  have 
saved  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty 
Flemish    wo- 
men from  ruin 
in    the    six- 
teenth   cen- 
tury, and  if  it 
is  not  called 
upon  to  do  the 
same  for  them 
to-day,   it    is 
because  the 
lace-making 
has  never  been 
ousted    from 
the  country,  and  the  facilities  for  ex- 
porting it  are  greater  than  they  were  in 
the  days  of  Charles  V.     The  success  of 
the  Flemish  lace  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  flax  from  which  it  is  made  is 
a  native  product. 

The  saddest  of  all  these  lace-making 
towns  is  decidedly  Mechlin,  for  there  is 
now  neither  life  nor  glory  left  in  it. 
When  the  great  canal  from  Antwerp  and 
Brussels  was  being  made  the  good  people 
of  Mechlin  refused  to  let  it  pass  through 
the  town,  and  in  our  own  century  they 
excluded  the  railway  as  long  as  they 
possibly  could.  It  is  the  prettiest  of  all 
the  Flemish  laces,  with  its  exquisitely 
transparent  ground  and  fine  design,  and 
Napoleon  possibly  paid  Antwerp  Cathe- 
dral the  highest  of  compliments  when 
he  likened  the  spire  to  dentelle  de  Malines. 
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INDIVIDUALITY    and     originality 
always    lend    interest,    and    these 
characteristics  are  strongly  empha- 
sized in  this  delightfal  New  Orleans 
studio,  which  is  far  more  than  a  mere 
work-shop,  as  the  term  is  often  under- 
stood. 

Designed  and  arranged  by  the  artistic 
owner  as 
his  studio 
and  music- 
room,  he 
has  suc- 
cessfully 
followed 
the  style 
and  char- 
acter of  the 
Renais- 


sance in 
his  plan 
and  deco- 
ration. 

An  ad- 
dition to 
the  main 
house,  the 
studio 
forms  a 
wing  tow- 
ards the 
northwest; 

large,  airy,  well-proportioned,  the  actual 
dimensions  being  fifty  by  thirty  feet, 
with  a  twenty-three-foot  ceiling.  The 
floor  is  several  feet  higher  than  the 
floor  of  the  main  house,  and  steps  lead 
up  to  the  wide  entrance  from  the  adjoin- 
ing room. 

The  color  which  dominates  the  en- 
tire room  is  an  almost  indescribable 
shade;  it  is  both  green  and  gray,  not 
cold  but  soft  and  restful,  forming  an 
excellent  background  for  the  tapestries, 
pictures,  curious  carvings,  and  pretty 
pieces  of  pottery.  These  objects  and 
other  furnishings  give  sufficient  bright- 
ness and  variety  to  the  uniform  color- 
ing to  prevent  monotony,  and  yet  nothing 
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inars  the  exquisite  blending  of  colors,  so 
that  part  of  the  success  of  the  room  [is 
due  to  its  harmony.  This  charming 
indefinable  coloring  has  been  very  aptly 
compared  to  the  varying  tints  of  an  opal. 
On  entering,  one  faces  a  great  win- 
dow, formed  by  a  series  of  small  win- 
dows, with  leaded  panes  of  clear  glass 

through 
which  the 
afternoon 
sunlight 
st  r  e  ams 
into  the 
room.  Tall 
palms  and 
numerous 
plants  in 
odd  jars 
of  copper, 
brass,  and 
green  pot- 
tery fill  the 
slightly 
raised  plat- 
f orm  in 
front  of  the 
window , 
and  among 
them  a  lit- 
tle fountain 
splashes 
and  adds  a  cheerful  note.  Soft,  thin, 
green  silk  curtains  hang  from  a  brass 
rod  before  the  window,  to  be  drawn 
across  if  the  light  becomes  too  intense. 
Recently  a  large  plaster  of  the  *' Winged 
Victory"  has  been  placed  just  in  front 
of  the  platform,  where  it  stands  out  in 
all  its  beauty,  and  seems  to  spring  for- 
ward from  the  plants  to  greet  one. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  burlap,  and 
with  heavily  beamed  ceiling  and  other 
woodwork,  are  painted  a  pleasant  shade 
of  greenish  gray. 

The  fireplace  and  mantel  are  an  inter- 
esting feature.  The  carved  portions  and 
the  columns  of  the  mantel  once  formed 
an  altar  in  a  church*in  north  Italy  of  the 
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Renaissance  period.  The  finely  carved 
wood,  gilded  aad  painted,  still  retaining 
the  beautiful  old  tints,  harmonizes  well 
with  the  greenish  gray  of  the  painted 
mantel. 
The  pic- 
ture, which 
has  been 
set  in  over 
the  mantel- 
shelf,  is  of 
the  time 
and  school 
of  Peru- 
gino,  but 
was  not 
originally 
part  of  the 
altar.  The 
fireplace  is 
of  wrought 
iron  and 
of  small 
greenish 
tiles.  The 
andirons, 
of  heavy 
bronze , 
were  taken 
from  the 
Villa  Med- 
ici. Prom 
the  alcove 
back  of 
the  mantel 
one  has  a 
glimpse 
of  a  lovely 
garden. 

In  one 
corner  of 
the  room 
is  a  low 
book-case 

painted  to  match  the  woodwork,  with 
curtains  of  heavy  reds  in  a  paler  shade. 
The  top  shelf  holds  unusual  bits  of 
carvings,  pottery,  and  other  objects  of 
interest  and  beauty  collected  during 
many  journeys,  while  above  the  shelf 
hangs  a  fine  old  tapestry.  Near  by  is  a 
substantial  round  table  likewise  painted, 
covered  with  a  piece  of  handsome  old 


brocade,  upon  which  are  books,  maga- 
zines, photographs,  and  a  good  lamp. 
The  fretwork  screen  and  the  divan  seen 
in  the  illustration  have  been  removed 

since  the 
photo- 
graphs 
were  taken. 
The  screen 
was  not 
in  keeping 
with  the 
character 
of  the 
room,  and 
its  removal 
proved  a 
great  im- 
provement. 
The  piano, 
with  two 
curious  an- 
tique brass 
candelabra 
and  a  tall 
brass  lamp, 
occupies 
the  oppo- 
site corner. 
The  low  di- 
van against 
the  wall  is 
well  sup- 
plied with 
cushions 
covered 
with  silk 
and  bro- 
cades in 
pretty  old 
colors,  ton- 
ing in  with 

THE  FIREPLACE  thC     grCeU- 

ish  gray  of 
the  divan  cover.  Above  the  divan  hangs 
an  Aubusson  tapestry  and  many  studies 
and  paintings,  among  the  latter  being 
Mr.  Albert  Herter's  well-known  water- 
color,  **The  Danaides."  Opposite  the 
mantel  a  hooded  doorway  with  large, 
twisted  columns  leads  out  to  the  steps 
into  a  paved  court.  A  corner  cupboard, 
painted   green-gray,  with   glass  doors, 
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A  CORNBR  OF  THB  STUDIO 


contains  a  supply  of  white  and  gold  china 
and  glass  for  afternoon  tea  or  an  occa- 
sional supper  party,  and  in  the  adjoin- 
ing corner  is  a  convenient  low  round 
table,  also  painted,  near  a  cushioned  seat 
beneath  two  small  casement  windows. 
The  porti&res  at  the  entrance  and  at  the 
alcove  are  of  heavy  reds,  a  paler  shade 
of  the  wall  color,  with  panels  of  brocade 
in  shades  of  old  rose  and  pink. 

The  ei^ht  high  backed  chairs  with 
seats  of  green  velvet  were  found  in  an  old 
palace  in  Naples.  Solid,  handsomely 
carved,  gold  tipped,  they  belong  to  a 
time  long  gone  by,  and  now  add  to  the 
dignity  of  this  present-day  room.  One 
or  two  plain  Morris  chairs,  painted 
greenish  gray,  with  cushions  to  match, 
add  a  touch  of  real  comfort. 

The  only  covering  on  the  polished 
hardwood  floor  is  a  huge  white  bear 
skin  and  a  large  Aubusson  rug,  a  wood- 


land scene  in  dull  greens,  brown,  and 
cream. 

The  massive  chandelier,  suspended 
from  the  beamed  ceiling  by  heavy  forged 
chains,  is  of  wrought  iron  with  a  circle 
of  electric  candles.  The  odd  hanging- 
lamps,  and  the  tall  brass  candlesticks  at 
either  side  of  the  alcove,  are  fitted  with 
electric  lights;  thus  the  room  can  be 
brilliantly  lighted,  or  only  dimly  lighted 
by  the  shaded  lamp  lights. 

A  small  staircase  at  one  side  leads  to 
a  musicians'  balcony,  which  extends 
across  the  room  over  tiie  entrance.  The 
heavy  columns,  like  those  at  the  door- 
way, support  the  balcony,  and  over  the 
railing  above  hang  two  or  three  pieces 
of  beautiful  old  brocade.  Prom  the  bal- 
cony one  has  an  enchanting  view  over 
the  length  of  the  room  and  through  the 
great  window  out  upon  a  garden,  with 
climbing  roses  and  a  profusion  of  flowers 
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ANOTHER  CORNBR  — SHOWING  THE  TAPESTRY 


between  paved  walks.  One  is  reminded 
of  old  Italian  gardens,  and  could  fancy 
one's  self  in  some  qunint  villa  in  Italy. 
The  comfort,  beauty,  and  livableness 
of  the  room  is  the  result,  not  alone  of 
wealth,  but  of  good  taste  and  artistic 
ability  and  discrimination.     One  feels 


that  neither  words  nor  photographs  can 
convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  great 
charm  of  this  studio,  which  is  its  per- 
fect harmony  and  restfulness.  Such 
beautiful  surroundings  should  be  an  in- 
spiration for  high  thoughts  and  all  that 
is  best  in  music  and  art. 


Ancient  English  Cathedrals 


Winchester,  in  its  earliest  form,  must 
hold  the  place  of  the  most  ancient.  The 
original  cathedral  claims,  on  very  apoc- 
ryphal authority,  to  have  been  built  in 
177,  by  the  newly  converted  British 
King  Lucius,  on  the  site  of  a  great  pagan 
temple.  Another  was  built  in  313,  and 
another  in  371.  The  present  pile,  re- 
garded in  its  various  parts,  is  of  at  least 
seven  principal  dates;  and  if  viewed  in 
its  minor  features,  its  smaller  accesso- 


ries, its  remodelings,  and  its  restorations, 
must  be  pronounced  to  belong  to  ten 
centuries.  The  oldest  parts  of  the  edi- 
fice belong  to  a  pile  in  the  ISaxony  style, 
by  the  famous  architects  and  bishops  of 
Winchester,  to  Ethewold  in  980.  Lich- 
field Cathedral  is  said  by  some  authors 
to  have  been  erected  in  300,  and  by 
others  in  667,  and  rebuilt  in  700.  Can- 
terbury is  very  ancient ;  it  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  St.  Augustine. 
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THE    HAUNTED    FARM-HOUSE 

BY    KATHLEEN    MACK 


1WAS  a  young  woumn  about  nineteen 
or  twenty  years  at  the  time  what  I 
am  about  to  relate  occurred,  living 
with  my  parents — father,  mother,  a 
sister,  and  two  brothers.  We  were  not 
what  you  might  call  ** well-to-do,''  but 
small  farming  people,  and  we  all  had  to 
work  hard.  We  had  sold  our  farm  in 
Missouri — it  was  so  hard  to  get  help  there 
— and  fath^er  had  bought  a  small  farm  in 
Canada  West.  We  were  all  but  myself, 
the  youngest,  born  in  Canada,  and  father 
had  always  regretted  leaving  that  coun- 
try, and  wanted  to  go  back.  I  need  not 
go  into  the  circumstances  that  led  up 
to  our  going  back  to  Canada.  Father 
bought  a  farm — I  forget  how  many 
acres — about  one  hundred  miles  west  of 
Toronto.  There  were  a  house  and  barns, 
etc.,  of  course. 

The  house  was  an  old  house,  large, 
with  a  good  many  rooms,  and  needed 
much  more  repair  than  father  could 
afford  to  give  it.  Of  course  we  did  not 
know  any  of  the  people  there,  and  we 
had  heard  nothing  about  the  reputation 
the  house  bore  all  over  that  immediate 
part  of  the  country  as  a  * 'haunted 
house.''  The  house  was  built  low,  with 
the  best  rooms  on  the  ground-floor. 
Those  upstairs  were  low-ceiled  attic 
rooms,  with  the  roof  leaking  in  a  good 
many  of  them.  There  was  a  large  cel- 
lar—very large  for  a  farm-house.  It 
was  towards  the  end  of  the  winter  when 
we  moved  in.  Father  and  the  boys 
busied  themselves  putting  the  place  into 
as  good  shape  as  possible  with  very 
inadequate  means,  and  doing  all  they 
could  to  get  things  in  readiness  for  be- 
ginning work  as  soon  as  winter  was  over. 
Mother  and  my  sister  and  I  found  plenty 
to  do  indoors,  and  we  spun  all  our  own 
yarn  in  those  days.  I  thought  the  neigh- 
bors regarded  us  with  more  curiosity 
than  there  seemed  any  reason  for,  and 
one  of  the  nearest  ones,  in  making  a 
neighborly  call,  asked  mother  *4f  we 
slept  well."    As  we  were  a  healthy  fam- 


ily, we  woudered  at  the  question,  and 
spoke  of  it  laughingly.  However,  we 
were  soon  to  find  out  that  it  was  a  very 
pertinent  question. 

One  night  I  was  wakened  by  a  noise 
like  something  heavy  falling  that 
seemed  to  come  from  the  cellar.  My 
sister  and  I  occupied  a  room  off  the  sit- 
ting-room, or  living-room;  it  was  also 
our  dining-room.  We  slept  together. 
I  found  that  Mary  was  awake,  too.  I 
said,  **Did  you  hear  that  noise!"  She 
said,  **Yes,  it  awakened  me;  I  wonder 
what  it  was."  Just  then  we  heard  dis- 
tinctly the  sound  of  the  sawing  of  wood 
with  a  buck-saw.  Mary  said,  '*It  must 
be  some  of  the  boys  getting  wood  for  the 
kitchen  stove,"  and  we  wondered  why 
they  were  doing  it  at  that  hour.  While 
we  were  talking  the  sound  ceased,  and 
we  heard,  the  moment  after,  the  kitchen 
clock  strike  one,  with  a  rattle  and  whizz 
peculiar  to  it.  I  jumped  out  of  bed,  say- 
ing that  I  would  go  down  and  see  who 
was  there.  I  lit  a  candle  and  threw  a 
shawl  about  me,  and  said,  ^'I'm  going 
down  to  see  what  it  is."  *'It's  stopped," 
Mary  said.  And  so  it  had,  but  as  we 
listened  we  heard  a  sound  as  though  a 
big  stick  had  been  thrown  across  the 
sawhorse,  and  the  sawing  began  again 
with  more  vigor  than  before.  Mary 
got  up  too. 

We  were  not  very  much  frightened, 
for  of  course  we  thought  it  must  be 
some  of  the  men,  so  we  proceeded 
down  cellar.  As  I  passed  a  window 
a  draught  nearly  blew  out  the  candle, 
and  I  felt  some  one  pass  me  as  though 
in  a  liurry.  I  was  mad,  and  said,  **What 
do  you  meant  What  are  you  acting  like 
this  for!  Is  that  you,  father!"  But 
no  one  answered;  not  a  soul  was  there, 
and  everything  was  in  place.  Mary  said, 
**  Why,  there's  no  one  here."  Just  then 
I  heard  mother's  voice,  and  saw  her  in 
her  night-gown  and  cap  with  a  candle  in 
her  hand  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 
When  she  saw  us   she  called,   **Land 
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sakeSy  girls!  whatever  are  you  doing 
down  cellar  at  this  time  of  night  f  What's 
the  matter?  and  what's  the  noise  all 
about  f  Of  course  she  was  incredulous 
when  we  told  her.  Father  was  up  by 
that  time,  and  went  all  over  the  cellar 
with  us,  and  could  make^nothing  of  it. 

There  was  a  lot  of  cord-wood  piled  in 
a  corner  of  the  cellar.  There  was  a  door 
through  at  the  back  into  the  yard.  The 
woodshed  was  in  such  a  bad  condition 
from  want  of  repair  and  weather  that 
they  were  obliged  to  use  the  cellar;  as  I 
said,  it  was  very  large.  Father  told  us 
a  few  days  before  that  some  one  had  said 
the  house  had  been  a  hotel  at  one  time. 
It  was  evident  the  cellar  had  been  made 
to  keep  liquor  in.  Even  then  there  were 
old  barrels  and  bins  in  various  stages 
of  decay.  One  part  of  the  floor  had  been 
boarded  over,  and  I  noticed — I  always 
was  more  of  an  observer  than  most  girls 
of  my  age — a  large  spot.  1  thought  at 
first  it  had  been  painted,  but  on  examin- 
ing it,  found  it  was  a  stain  of  some  sort. 
In  the  mean  time  we  had  all  gone  back  to 
bed,  as  we  could  make  nothing  out  of  it, 
mother  declaring  some  one  of  us  had  had 
nightmare  and  roused  the  others. 

For  about  two  weeks  after  that  we 
heard  nothing,  and  were  beginning  to 
forget  the  incident,  when  one  night  we 
were — Mary  and  I — awakened  about  half - 
past  twelve  by  the  sound  of  the  spinning- 
wheel.  It  sounded  quite  distinctly. 
The  wheel  occupied  a  corner  of  the  sit- 
ting-room near  where  we  slept.  We 
sat  up  in  bed  and  listened  to  it;  we  were 
beginning  to  be  frightened  by  this  time. 
I,  being  less  timid  than  my  sister,  was  the 
first  to  get  up  and  light  a  candle,  but  I 
told  Mary  she  would  have  to  come  with 
me.  So,  candle  in  hand  and  heart  in 
mouth,  we  proceeded  to  the  sitting- 
room.  Everything  was  just  as  we  had 
left  it  on  going  to  bed.  Poor  Mary  was 
terribly  frightened.  **It  couldn't  have 
been  mother,"  she  said,  **or  she  would 
be  here  yet." 

This  time  no  one  heard  this  dis- 
turbance but  ourselves.  Father  and 
mother  slept  in  one  of  the  most  habit- 
able of  the  rooms  upstairs  in  the  front 


of  the  house.  We  agreed  to  say  nothing 
to  any  one  about  it,  but  we  had  hardly 
got  back  into  bed  when  the  spinning 
began,  faster  than  ever,  and  kept  up  for 
what  seemed  to  us  a  very  long  time. 
Neither  of  us  had  the  courage  to  get  up 
again,  but  lay  clasping  each  other  and 
listening,  both  of  us  frightened  terribly. 
At  last  it  stopped,  and  soon  after  we 
heard  the  kitchen  clock  strike  one,  just 
the  same  time  that  the  cellar  incident 
occurred. 

About  a  week  after  that  we  heard  the 
sawing  in  the  cellar  again.  This  time 
both  of  my  brothers  heard  it,  and  they 
went  down,  of  course  without  finding 
any  explanation.  The  next  day,  after 
talking  it  over,  they  decided  that  it  must 
have  been  one  of  the  neighbors,  or  some 
tramp  trying  to  frighten  us.  We  were 
not  a  superstitious  family,  but  I  could 
not  explain  the  spinning-wheel  so 
easily,  and  Mary  and  I  had  many  a  talk 
about  it.  We  heard  nothing  ifor  several 
days  after  that:  I  can't  remember  how 
long.  We  were  beginning  to  hope  we 
would  hear  no  more  such  disturbances, 
when  one  night  we  were  awakened  by  a 
noise  in  the  cellar,  diflferent  from  any- 
thing we  had  heard  yet.  It  sounded  as 
though  two  men  were  fighting  for  dear 
life.  The  sounds  came  from  that  part 
of  the  cellar  that  I  think  I  mentioned  as 
being  boarded,  where  I  had  noticed  the 
dark  stain.  In  fact,  our  room  was 
almost  directly  over  that  part  of  the  cel- 
lar. We  heard  the  shuffling  of  their 
feet,  back  and  forth,  and  I  heard  breath- 
ing and  low-spoken  words  like  oaths. 
One  was  attacking  and  the  other  defend- 
ing. There  were  blows — awful  blows — 
and  with  them  the  sound  of  a  heavy  chain 
that  moved  regularly  with  the  feet  of  one 
of  them.  There  seemed  to  be  two  only. 
Then  there  was  a  harder  blow,  a  deeper 
oath,  an  awful  heavy  thud,  or  fall,  and 
all  was  quiet. 

I  leave  you  to  imagine  if  we  were 
frightened  or  not;  we  had  got  out 
of  bed,  but  had  not  the  courage  to 
light  the  candle.  We  had  listened  so 
intently  that  it  was  only  when  it  was 
over  that  we  saw  the  boys  standing,  pale 
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as  their  night-clothes  y  at  the  head  of  the 
cellar  stairs ;  one  of  them  had  just  lit  a 
candle.  They  were  not  cowards,  but  the 
sounds  we  heard  were  so  dreadful  I 
don't  wonder  their  hearts  failed  them. 
It  all  happened  in  an  incredibly  short 
time,  and  we  were  glad  that  father  and 
mother  had  not  heard  it.  The  boys 
helped  us  carry  our  bedclothes  and  mat- 
tress upstairs  to  a  little  room  next  to 
theirs,  which  was  over  the  sitting-room. 
These  two  rooms  and  the  one  father  and 
mother  slept  in,  and  a  small  room  off 
the  parlor,  about  which  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  later,  were  the  only 
habitable  sleeping-rooms  in  the  house, 
although  it  was  a  large  house  and  had 
several  other  rooms.  One  might  per- 
haps wonder  why  we  stayed  on  in  the 
house  after  such  experiences ;  but  it  was 
winter,  we  were  poor,  and  altogether 
our  circumstances  were  such  that  we 
were  compelled  to  stay,  and  that  was 
why  we  were  glad  father  and  mother 
had  not  heard  this  last  and  worst  dis- 
turbance. 

I  forget  what  it  was  that  made  me 
remember  the  date  of  this  incident  I 
have  tried  to  describe,  but  I  did  remem- 
ber it  was  the  15th.  We  were  not  quite 
two  months  in  the  house ;  we  had  moved 
in  on  the  17th.  Twice  after  that,  with 
an  interval  of  a  few  days,  we  heard  the 
spinning-wheel  go  again,  though  we 
were  upstairs.  On  the  last  occasion  it 
was  made  to  go  with  such  rapidity  thi^t 
it  was  upset,  and  when  we  went  down 
we  found  one  of  the  legs  broken  and  the 
wheel  on  its  side.  We  had  to  invent  a 
story  to  mother,  who  fortunately  had 
not  heard  anything.  Mary  and  I  suf- 
fered from  want  of  sleep ;  it  was  not  the 
noises  so  much  as  the  listening  and  wait- 
ing for  developments. 

By  this  time  we  had  been  nearly  three 
months  in  the  house.  It  was  spring, 
and  work  was  beginning  on  the  farm. 
Father  and  the  boys  were  working  very 
hard,  and  father  said  he  would  have  to 
hire  a  man.  The  man  came,  and  we — 
Mary  and  I — had  hard  work  to  persuade 
mother  to  put  him  in  the  room  off  the 
parlor.     For  obvious  reasons  we  did  not 


want  to  put  him  in  the  room  off  the  sit- 
ting-room. We  wanted  him  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  cellar  and  the  spin- 
ning-wheel, but  we  could  not  tell  motier 
our  reasons.  He  had  been  with  us 
about  a  week^  when  suddenly,  without 
giving  any  reason,  he  said  he  was  going 
to  leave.  Father  was  vexed,  because  he 
suited  him,  and  it  was  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  find  another.  Father  tried  to 
get  him  to  say  why  he  would  not  stay; 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  any  complaints 
to  make  about  the  board.  No,  he  said 
he  had  no  reason  to  find  fault  with  the 
food  or  anything,  only  that  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  go,  and  go  he  did,  at  the 
end  of  the  week. 

Mary  and  I  had  been  sleeping  on  a 
mattress  during  this  time.  Our  bed- 
stead was  an  old-fashioned  four-poster 
that  had  belonged  to  grandmother,  and 
it  was  too  large  for  the  small  room 
upstairs;  so,  as  the  one  that  the  man 
had  occupied  was  already  furnished,  we 
determined  to  move  in  there.  We  moved 
in,  and  for  three  nights  we  slept  more 
comfortably  than  we  had  done  for  some 
time.  But  the  following  night  we  dis- 
covered why  the  man  had  gone  away  so 
suddenly.  We  were  awakened  a  little 
after  twelve  o'clock  by  the  violent  shak- 
ing of  the  bed.  It  shook  as  though  a 
hand  —  thougn  no  hand  could  —  had 
grasped  it  and  was  shaking  it  with  all 
its  might.  We  were  paralyzed  with  fear, 
but  that  was  not  the  worst.  Suddenly 
it  stopped  with  a  jerk  that  nearly  threw 
us  out  of  the  bed,  and  a  voice  that  seemed 
to  come  from  above  us — a  woman's 
voice,  low  and  expressing  intense  fear 
— said:  "Get  up!  get  up!  They're  kill- 
ing John." 

We  did  get  up  just  as  soon  as  we  found 
the  strength  and  courage  necessary.  I 
never  felt  such  fear  in  my  life,  and  poor 
Mary  was  more  dead  than  alive.  We 
went  upstairs  and  told  the  boys,  who 
said  no  wonder  Dick  did  not  stay.  They 
said  they  could  believe  anything  now  of 
the  old  house;  that  it  was  haunted  if 
ever  one  was.  Suddenly,  as  Tom  was 
talking,  he  had  lit  a  candle  and  was 
looking  at  a  calendar  on  the  wall,,  and  I 
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saw  that  it  was  the  15th  of  the  month, 
just  a  month  from  the  night  the  tragedy- 
happened  in  the  cellar.  I  mentioned  it, 
and  we  all  agreed  that  a  murder  must 
have  been  committed  in  the  cellar  and 
on  the  15th.  This  last  experience  was 
too  much  for  us.  We  talked  it  over. 
The  boys  said  they  would  not  stay ;  they 
said  that  they  had  heard  groans  and 
noises  in  the  cellar  that  they  had  not 
told  us  about.  We  told  father  and 
mother  all  about  it,  and  father  said  he 
did  not  want  to  frighten  us,  so  had  not 
told  us  that  a  neighbor — an  old  man  who 
had  lived  all  his  life  in  the  neighbor- 
hood— told  him  that  he  (father)  had  been 
taken  m  in  buying  the  place;  that  the 
house  was  known  all  over  the  country  as 
a  haunted  house ;  that  it  had  been  a  hotel, 
and  had  then  had  a  very  bad  reputation ; 
and  it  was  a  fact  that  a  murder — a  very 
brutal  one — had  been  committed  there 
in  the  cellar,  and  that  the  blood  was  on 
the  boards  of  the  cellar  floor  yet;  a 
woman  had  been  mixed  up  in  it,  and 
people  suspected  it  was  not  the  only 


crime ;  anyhow,  robberies  had  been  fre- 
quent; no  one  had  stayed  there  any 
length  of  time,  though  several  had  taken 
the  place  for  a  time,  so  that  the  neigh- 
bors were  curious  to  see  how  long  we 
could  stand  it,  and  were  astonished  that 
we  had  stayed  so  long.  Luckily  for 
father,  and  for  us  too,  prospectors  had 
been  over  the  place,  and  quite  recently 
there  had  been  talk  of  ore  of  some  kind — 
I  forget  which  kind — being  on  our  land ; 
a  wealthy  man  of  that  part  of  the  country 
had  been  buying  up  all  he  could  get. 
So  it  was  not  long  before  father  sold 
the  place  to  him. 

We  went  back  to  our  old  place  in  Mis- 
souri— we,  my  brothers  and  sister.  I 
had  never  wished  to  leave,  and  father 
was  cured  of  his  idea  of  going  back  to 
his  own  country.  He  said  the  mistake 
he  had  made  in  his  life  was  that  he  had 
ever  left  it,  but  that  when  a  man  leaves 
his  youth  and  his  friends  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  behind  him,  there  is  no  going 
back.  Father  was  a  poorer  and  wiser 
man. 


SOME  OLD  BED-COVERINGS 

BY    MARGARET    CHURCH 


WHENEVER  woman  has  been 
deprived  of  social  frivolities 
and  the  pomps  of  life  she  has 
found  in  needle- work  a  solace 
and  a  joy — an  outlet  to  her  pent-up  fan- 
cies.    The  Puritan  housewives  and  the 
pioneer  maids  and  matrons  have  woven 


the  imagery  of  their  gracious  natures 
into  myriad  stitches.  Their  loving, 
painstaking,  tireless  work  has  a  charm 
which  we  do  not  see  to-day,  and  can 
never  hope  to  find  in  the  products  of 
necessity  and  commerce.  No  article  was 
too    commonplace    to    be    beautified. 
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Surely  they  felt;  a  reverence  for  their 
tall  four-posters,  such  labors  of  patience 
and  love  did  they  lavish  upon  the  bed- 
coverings.  To  be  sure,  the  piecing  and 
quilting  was  a  part  of  their  social  life : 


ing  show  on  both  sides.  The  upper  one, 
beautiful  both  in  design  and  color,  is 
almost  oriental  in  effect.  It  was  called 
the  *Vhig  rose,''  and  was  pieced  and 
quilted  by  a  Kentucky  maiden  more  than 
fifty  years  aero.    She  was  in  her  teens 


the  exchange  of  patterns  and  the  quilt- 
ing-bees  that  followed  were  the  dissipa- 
tions of  those  days.  The  work  handed 
down  to  us  is  a  lesson  in  skill  and  pa- 
tience and  often  a  thing  of  beauty. 

Two  pressed  quilts  are  shown  here, 
having  a  thin  wadding  between  the  top 
and  lining.  The  fine  stitches  of  the  quilt- 


These  designs  are  entirely  covered 
with  quilting,  and  the  unbroken  lines  of 
stitches  make  a  wonderfully  rich  effect. 
The  white  background  is  quilted  solidly 
with  a  small  figure,  and  the  larger  spaces 
are  filled  with  clusters  of  grapes,  pine- 
apples, or  leaves.  These  are  slightly 
stuffed  with  cotton  and  appear  in  high 
relief,  all  being  outlined   with  double 
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rows  of  stitches,  which  give  the  figures 
great  prominence. 

This  apparently  endless  work  required 
little  more  than  a  year,  in  spite  of  inter- 
ruptions. The  quilting  frame  was  hung 
in  a  guest-room,  and  when  visitors  ar- 
rived it  was  triced  up  to  the  high  ceiling. 
Not  a  few  such  interruptions  might  be 
attributed  to  the  visits  of  gallants  who 
came  long  distances  and  paid  their  court 
for  days  together.  Maidenly  diversions 
have  not  altogether  changed  in  fifty 
years,  though  the  old-time  handiwork 
was  long  since  abandoned. 

The  second  quilt,  all  of  white,  was 
made  about  the  same  time  by  a  young 
Englishwoman  who  had  settled  with  her 
family  in  western  New  York.  There  is 
no  piecing ;  all  the  rich  effect  is  obtained 
by  quilting  on  plain  white  cotton.  The 
design  is  a  feather  pattern  carried  out  in 
center-piece  and  border,  with  a  small 
figare  solidly  covering  the  background. 
In  each  corner  of  the  middle  square  is  a 
horn  of  plenty,  and  the  graceful  design 
of  the  border  is  most  effective.  The  care 
which  went  into  its  manufacture  would 
be  impossible  to-day,  for  the  fine  stitches 
are    so   perfect  that   it  requires  close 


scrutiny   to  determine   which  was  in- 
tended for  the  right  side. 

The  third  picture  shows  an  old  coun- 
terpane bearing  in  one  corner  the  name 
of  the  maker  and  the  date  worked  in 
with  small  knots — Sally  Runyon,  1812. 
Maidens  were  then  wont  to  strive,  indus- 
triously to  fill  their  bridal-chests  aerainst 
the  wedding-day,  and  the  echo  of  war 
could  not  have  been  heard  in  the  Ken- 
tucky woods,  for  here  this  maid  did  her 
peaceful  work.  She  spun  and  wove  the 
goods,  and  embellished  it  with  bow  knots 
and  flowers  done  in  tiny  separate  knots. 
The  design  is  broad  and  sweeping,  for 
her  methods  were  not  hampered  by  rules, 
and  the  freedom  and  irregularity  of  her 
work  prove  it  hand  wrought.  Her 
bridal  chest  also  contained  wondrous 
lace  work  done  on  fine  net — lovely  three- 
cornered  shoulder- capes,  lace  ties,  and 
collars  all  ''sprigged  over.''  And  later 
on  in  life  she  made  dainty  baby-caps  of 
sheerest  muslin,  embroidered  with  tiny 
nosegays  and  flowery  borders.  These 
fine  affairs  have  proved  their  utility, 
being  worn  even  now  on  state  occasions 
by  the  fourth  generation  of  her  descend- 
ants. 


The  Colonnade 


Colonnades  are  of  various  forms  and 
dimensions,  and  assume  different  names 
according  to  their  application  and  uses. 
When  in  front  of  a  building  or  in  the 
interior  of  a  quadrangle  they  are  called 
porticoes ;  when  surrounding  a  building 
of  any  shape,  peristyles;  when  double  or 
more,  as  in  some  of  the  ancient  temples, 
and  the  circular  peristyle  in  front  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  they  are  polystyle. 
No  people  have  made  more  use  of  colon- 
nades, or  with  greater  effect,  than  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  many  of  their  tem- 
ples being  literally  thickset,  both  in  the 
interior  and  exterior,  with  colonnades  of 
every  description.  The  Greeks  were 
more  simple  in  their  arrangement,  and 
their  colonnades  were  mostly  distributed 
into  porticoes  and  peristyles,  both  mono- 


style  and  polystyle.  Their  most  magnifi- 
cent example  is  perhaps  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympus  at  Athens.  Baalbec 
and  Palmyra  also  present  various  ex- 
amples of  splendid  colonnades.  Of 
modern  works,  the  magnificent  colon- 
nade of  the  Piazzo  di  San  Pietro  at 
Rome,  the  work  of  Bernini,  is  at  once 
the  grandest  and  most  beautiful.  It 
consists  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  col- 
umns, and  forty-eight  pilasters  of  forty 
feet  high,  raised  on  three  lofty  steps. 
It  is  surmounted  by  a  balustrade,  on 
which  are  eighty-eight  colossal  statues 
fifteen  feet  in  stature.  Colonnades  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  and  splendid 
works  of  architecture,  and  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  of  taste  are  capable  of  the 
grandest  and  most  imposing  effects. 
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COUNTRY    BEDROOMS 


A  WRITER  in  the  Ladies'  Field 
gives  some  suggestions  for  coun- 
try bedrooms  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers.  Whilst 
all  too  many  of  our  bedrooms  in  the 
larger  towns  are  very  limited  in  the  mat- 
ter of  space,  in  most  of  the  new  country 
houses  one  has  a  sense  of  roominess  and 
freedom,  and  of  its  being  worth  while  to 
indulge  in  artistic  ideas  with  regard*  to 
the  arrangement  of  furniture.  In  coun- 
try houses  bedroom  fittings  should  be  in 
simple  fashion,  seeing  that  we  have  all 
come  to  know  that  beauty  does  not  always 
spell  ornament  any  more  than  simplicity 
need  involve  ugliness,  and  I  think  the 
following  suggestions  will  be  found  to 
carry  this  theory  into  practice: 

The  walls  of  an  ideal  country  bedroom 
I  should  hang  in  burlap,  in  shades  of 
green,  with  a  frieze  of  one  of  the  printed 
burlaps.  I  would  cover  the  walls  with 
this  to  about  six  feet  from  the  floor,  and 
from  there  to  the  ceiling  I  would  hang 
one  of  those  printed  burlaps  that  are 
quite  as  effective  as  the  stenciled  kinds, 
besides  being  considerably  cheaper.  The 
woodwork  in  this  room  would  look  best 
painted  white,  picked  out  with  green, 
and  with  a  thin  line  of  copper  color  in- 
troduced. The  small  carpets  spread 
upon  the  polished  boards  should  be  in 
shades  of  bronze,  and  the  window  cur- 
tains (reaching  to  the  sills  only)  of 
green  and  white  reversible  chintz.  I 
believe  that  this  room,  owing  to  the 
treatment  of  its  walls,  would  be  better 
pictureless;  and  a  bedspread  would  be 
quaint  that  was  i'ashioned  of  a  deep 
cream  linen,  with  a  border  of  ivy  leaves 
cut  out  in  green  linen  appliquM  all  round. 
Appropriate  furniture  would  be  simple 
oak,  and  should  include  a  small  writing- 
table,  besides  a  chair  and  couch  covered 
to  match  the  curtains,  and  supplied  with 
a  cushion  or  two  with  which  to  strike 
yet  another  color  note. 

And  yet  a  smaller  bedroom  in  our  pro- 
posed country  cottage  I  would  furnish 
with  a  white  enameled  suite,  and  there 


is  no  necessity  to  cry  out  against  these 
white  suites  in  the  matter  of  keeping 
them  clean,  for  white  paint,  with  a  small 
amount  of  trouble,  and  the  aid  of  soap 
and  water,  may  be  kept  in  good  order; 
besides,  cleaning  this  is  not  nearly  so 
lengthy  a  process  as  polishing.  The 
walls  here  I  would  have  of  blue,  either 
in  burlap  or  of  paper;  if  the  latter,  an 
ingrain  will  be  the  best,  with  a  frieze 
still  of  the  blue,  but  with  delicate 
touches  of  the  heliotrope  and  green. 
The  plainest  of  blue  carpets,  deeper 
rather  than  lighter  in  tone  than  the 
wall,  should  be  used,  the  window  cur- 
tains being  of  a  blue  and  white  linen ;  in 
such  a  room  as  I  imagine,  these  look  best 
hanging  straight  from  a  narrow  white 
pole  to  just  below  the  sill.  In  choosing 
this  white  suite,  ornamentation  of  any 
kind  should  be  at  a  discount,  and  if  the 
fittings  are  of  the  usual  lacquered  brass, 
I  should  promptly  do  away  with  them, 
replacing  them  by  pewter.  The  bedstead, 
of  course,  should  be  wooden,  but  if  one 
has  the  ordinary  brass,  a  very  good  effect 
is  to  be  obtained  by  covering  the  head  and 
foot  rails  with  the  blue  linen,  and  the  fin- 
ishing touch  would  be  effected  by  a  bed- 
spread of  white  linen,  with  an  appliquSd 
design  of  blue,  or  better  still,  a  deeply 
drawn  hem.  If  these  walls  are  papered, 
just  a  few  sepia  drawings  put  into  the 
very  plainest  of  flat  white  frames  would 
be  effective. 

In  another  room  a  grayish  green  might 
take  the  place  of  the  blue,  the  carpet  and 
window  curtains  being  of  a  faint  pink, 
with  some  of  this  grayish  green  running 
through,  and  the  bedspread  of  quaintly 
printed,  curious  pink  and  white  linen. 
In  none  of  these  rooms  will  we  admit 
roller  shades— they  would  spoil  our  har- 
monies ;  and  we  can  have  rods  that  are 
very  narrow,  fastened  close  to  the  sash 
immediately  above  the  glass,  from  which 
a  pair  of  drawn  curtains,  say  of  green 
casement  cloth,  will  substitute  Siem- 
selves  for  the  ordinary  shade.  Thus  the 
sesthetic  requirements  will  be  met. 
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ON  MAKING  ^^ATMOSPHERE" 

BY  CLAUDIA  STUART  COLES 


IN  the  arrangement  of  any  room  or 
house,  * 'atmosphere,''  the  subtle 
something  created  by  the  personal- 
ity of  the  owner,  is  the  desideratum. 
Like  the  famous  recipe,  ''First  catch  your 
hare,"  it  could  be  said,  *'First  have  de- 
cided characteristics'';  but  in  regard  to 
the  arrangement  of  a  home,  the  saving 
clause,  "if  they  are  artistic,"  should  be 
added. 

Various  ages  have  had  various  stan- 
dards, but  as  civilization  has  advanced 
from  barbarism  to  cultivation,  the  most 
highly  developed  minds  have  reverted  to 
nature  for  inspiration.  The  greater  the 
development  of  the  faculties,  the  greater 
the  appreciation  of  the  models  set  man 
by  his  Creator.  From  the  very  greatest 
to  the  least,  this  law  holds  good.  Any 
one  can  build  a  house,  but  no  one  can 
make  it  a  home  until  capable  of  stamp- 
ing it  with  individuality.  The  family 
habits,  the  family  standards,  the  family 
ambitions,  all  leave  their  stamp.  Unless 
the  family  life  is  sincere,  the  house  can- 
not be  so. 

Discordant  scenes  leave  their  impress 
upon  inanimate  things.  Long  ago  it 
was  discovered  that  harmonious  sur- 
roundings rested  the  spirit,  and  so,  in- 
versely, the  spirit  can  create  harmony. 
What  is  it  that  makes  the  grouping  of 
furniture  in  one  room  invite,  in  another 
repel!  What  is  it  that  makes  a  collec- 
tion of  value  hideous,  or  a  collection  of 
perfectly  simple  things  charming! 

The  daily  life  of  the  home  affects  and 
is  affected  by  its  environment.  These 
are  the  two  foundation-stones  upon 
which  the  subtle  something  called  "at- 
mosphere," as  an  arch,  may  be  said  to 
rest :  the  ravine  that  it  spans,  *  'the  strug- 
gle for  existence." 

Who  has  not  gone  into  a  room  and 
felt  the  utter  meaninglessness  of  the 
furnishing,  yet,  bitter  paradox,  the  very 
meaninglessness  of  it  all  is  the  saddest 
of  commentaries. 

Every   one    cannot   have  a  home  in 


keeping  with  cherished  ideals,  but 
every  one  can  stamp  a  home  or  a  room, 
given  the  individuality.  First,  think  of 
use,  A  home  is  a  haven,  a  room  a  re- 
treat. Consider  carefully  the  needs  of 
the  home,  the  purpose  of  any  room,  and 
then  go  to  work.  Gather  into  each  room 
only  what  is  needful  for  its  use.  Crowd- 
ing is  as  a  quicksand. 

In  arranging  the  walls,  first  go  out 
into  the  country  and  study  sky  lines. 
See  how  a  tall  tree  breaks  a  monotonous 
space,  how  broken  levels  relieve  each 
other,  how  a  close-grouped  copse  cen- 
ters the  attention.  If  you  have  never 
really  studied  these  effects,  begin  for 
the  sake  of  your  home.  You  will  come 
back  from  such  study  and  rehang  your 
pictures. 

Take  a  day  off,  and  walk  to  some  high 
hill;  do  not  definitely  seek  anything:  let 
your  mind  be  receptive  and  your  eyes 
open.  Even  the  dullest  landscape  will 
give  you  suggestions  about  color;  the 
contrasting  masses  of  light  and  shade, 
inspiration  for  arrangement.  Take  the 
day  as  you  find  it,  the  suggestion  as  it 
comes,  and  then  home  again.  You  will 
find  yourself  banishiAg  "lumber"  — 
reducing  cluttersome  bric-k-brac,  and 
acquiring  "atmosphere." 

All  man-made  laws  have  their  roots 
fixed  in  some  fundamental  law  of  nature; 
and  the  more  nature  is  studied,  the 
clearer  becomes  each  law.  Your  home 
is  a  little  world  of  which  you  are  the 
creator.  Study  the  great  round  world, 
at  any  rate,  as  much  of  it  as  you  can,  and 
you  will  find  inspiration  for  even  the 
placing  of  a  vase.  Learn  from  the  at- 
mosphere that  surrounds  the  earth, 
brooding  over  its  heights  and  depths, 
what  "atmosphere"  should  be.  Bring 
it  into  the  home,  and  every  chair  will  be 
graced,  every  color  softened.  Study 
nature,  observe  its  contrasts  and  har- 
monies, feel  its  beauty,  and  then — what 
money  cannot  buy  you  will  uncon- 
sciouslv  create. 
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BORN  1606.     DIED  1669 

BY  JAMES  WILLIAM  PATTISON 
Class  Lecturer  on  the  Collections  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 


GENIUS    is    the    divine    nature. 
Divinity  can  create  something 
out  of  nothing.    Talent  has  the 
power  to  use  well  .that  which 
has  been  created,  but  cannot  originate 
anything. 

If  this  hardy  definition  is  approxima- 
lively  correct,  then  Rembrandt  was  a 
genius.  He  created  an  art  out  of  almost 
nothing.  Many  men  are  born  with  an 
inclination  to  and  a  fondness  for  picture- 
making,  but  very  few  of  them  can  do 
more  than  use  well  the  lessons  of  their 
masters.  Rembrandt  had  no  masters 
worth  mentioning,  but  he  created  a  great 
art  all  his  own.  Had  he  been  better 
instructed  by  highly  trained  men,  his 
art  would  have  been  less  unusual,  but  it 
would  have  been  nevertheless  an  abso- 
lutely original  art,  because  he  was  one 
of  those  whose  mentality  had  the  rare 
capacity  to  create  something  out  of  noth- 
ing; that  strange  divinity  which  seems 
to  make  things  without  cause  or  reason. 
The  measure  of  genius  is  found  in  the 
largeness  of  that  instrument  called  mind. 
Not  to  go  too  far  into  this  analysis,  for 
fear  of  its  deep  waters,  we  may  make  a 
comparison  of  several  well-known  minds. 
I  will  suggest  that  the  Spaniard,  Velas- 
quez, had  a  larger  mind  than  Rembrandt, 
because  he  had  it  by  birth,  and  tibe 
natural  article  was  better  developed  by 
training.  As  training  did  no  injury  to 
Velasquez,  we  may  conclude  that  it 
would  not  have  subtracted  from  Rem- 
brandt's originality.  Probably  the  mind 
of  Rubens,  his  contemporary,  was  no 
greater  than  Rembrandt's,  because  the 
measure  of  it  is  found  in  his  wonderful 
technique  and  color  alone.  Rembrandt 
could  manage  more  sorts  of  art  than 
Rubens.  He  also  did  more  sorts  that 
Van  Dyck.  Titian  was  a  man  of  many 
parts,  including  great  imagination,  the 
ability  to  create  superb  color,  and  an 
original  style  of  composition.    The  latter 


had  been  dead  over  sixty  years  when 
our  subject  was  born.  The  Dutch 
painter,  Frans  Hals,  was  a  little  older 
than  Rembrandt,  and  he  also  made  an 
art  all  his  own,  out  of  almost  nothing. 
But  his  was  not  an  extensive  range ;  his 
mentality  was  not  wide. 

These  two  men  were  the  first  truly 
original  artists  which  Holland  produced. 
They  opened  that  extraordinary  line 
which  made  Dutch  art  a  * 'school"  all  by 
itself,  unlike  any  other.  This  happened 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  artists  who  made  Holland 
great  were  nearly  all  bom  within  the 
space  of  thirty  years.  After  that  period 
of  hot  combustion,  the  divine  flame 
seems  to  have  nearly  expired. 

The  Dutch  were  always  a  peculiarly 
forceful  people.  They  not  only  have 
maintained  themselves  ever  since  they 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  foreign  interfer- 
ence, but  the  rest  of  the  world  has  had 
a  marked  respect  for  their  integrity. 
Until  the  moment  that  the  Austrian 
bondage  was  thrown  oflf,  they  cannot  be 
said  to  have  had  a  nationality.  Then 
they  made  themselves  what  their  tem- 
perament fitted  them  to  be — independent 
and  protestant.  This  affected  their  art 
strongly.  Substitute  the  word  Spanish 
for  Austrian  if  it  pleases  you  to  do  so; 
the  two  are  the  same  in  this  case,  as 
Spain  was  a  part  of  Austria  until  the 
abdication  of  Charles  V.  in  favor  of  his 
son  Philip  II.,  of  Spain. 

The  wars  of  Dutch  enfranchisement, 
from  the  Austrian  and  from  her  own 
religious  entanglements,  were  not  long 
past  when  Rembrandt  was  bom,  but 
Holland  had  already  asserted  its  indi- 
viduality. Previously,  Holland  and 
Flanders  were  one  province,  but  we 
must  not  confuse  Flemish  painters — the 
Van  Eycks,  Memling,  and  others — of  an 
earlier  period  with  Holland,  as  is  not 
infrequently  done.     Holland  had,  in  the 
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early  days,  a  few  fairly  good  painters 
who  followed  the  Italian  manner  but  had 
no  originality. 

Some  one  taught  Rembrandt  to  mix 
colors  and  wield  a  brush,  and  history 
gives  the  names  of  the  men  called  his 
masters.  As  any  one  who  knows  how 
to  paint  fairly  well  can  soon  communi- 
cate his  knowledge  to  a  smart  boy,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  talk  about  these  men. 
They  left  no  mark  upon  the  character  of 
their  pupil.  It  is  the  manhood,  not  the 
mere  technique,  of  a  teacher  which 
makes  him  a  master.  So  we  may  say 
that  Rembrandt  had  teachers,  but  no 
masters.  His  style  never  recalled  any 
other  man's,  after  the  shortest  possible 
period  of  first  essays. 

Rubens  was  about  twenty-six  years  his 
senior;  so  it  is  possible  that,  owing  to 
the  proximity  of  Flanders  and  Holland, 
some  of  the  paintings  of  that  great  tech- 
nician came  in  Rembrandt's  way,  though 
we  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  Van 
Dyck  was  only  six  years  older  than  our 
subject,  but  he  was  also  in  Flanders; 
not  very  far  away  to  be  sure.  Velasquez 
was  six  years  older,  but  Spain  was  a 
long  way  off.  The  painting  of  the 
Dutchman  is  too  unlike  any  other  to 
admit  a  suspicion  of  considerable  influ- 
ence from  these  contemporaries. 

Rembrandt  studied  much  from  the 
nude  and  may  have  made  many  drawings 
of  casts  from  the  antique  statues.  Noth- 
ing is  known  in  regard  to  this,  except  that 
at  the  sale  of  his  goods,  when  he  became 
bankrupt,  in  middle  life,  a  considerable 
collection  of  the  plasters  was  invoiced 
with  his  effects.  He  never  was  a  classi- 
cal draughtsman;  never  a  wonderfully 
fine  draughtsman  in  any  way.  His  was 
an  original  way  of  drawing;  true  and 
forceful,  suited  to  the  expression  of  the 
sentiment  he  felt.  The  stories  about  his 
going  to  the  upper  room  of  his  father's 
mill  and  placing  his  model  in  the  shaft 
of  light  which  entered  by  the  little  win- 
dow at  the  top  are  good  enough  for  use 
in  the  anecdotic  histories.  The  fact  is, 
that  in  his  earlier  work  the  single-ray 
effect  is  less  frequently  to  be  found  than 
later  on.     All  Holland  is  full  of  little 


windows,  so  that  single  shafts  of  light 
were  always  in  evidence.  Also,  the 
fashion  of  concentrating  light  at  one 
point  was  not  invented  by  Rembrandt, 
though  he  became  very  fond  of  it  and 
carried  the  use  of  it  to  an  extreme. 
Rembrandt  was  a  little  too  fond  of  pic- 
turesqueness,  often  sacrificing  dignity 
to  it. 

Most  of  the  painters  of  this  and  all 
periods  visited  Italy  for  the  study  of 
composition  and  color.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  this  man  ever  traveled  outside 
of  his  native  country.  His  brush  work 
was  never  school  learned.  The  heads  in 
his  famous  ^'Lesson  in  Anatomy"  are 
wonderfully  well  laid  in,  correctly  con- 
structed, boldly  modeled,  and  all  in  the 
same  atmosphere.  Their  nobility  of 
character  is  proof  that  the  artist  himself 
was  of  noble  mind  and  perceptive  fac- 
ulty, but  they  are  less  well  struck  in 
than  the  heads  by  Frans  Hals,  in  similar 
pictures.  They  are  more  noble  in  ex- 
pression than  anything  by  Hals.  I 
referred  only  to  tne  element  of  tech- 
nique. 

The  first  time  that  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  stand  in  front  of  this  picture 
(coming  upon  it  unexpectedly  in  the 
museum  at  the  Hague)  the  thought 
flashed  upon  me.  What  is  there  wonder- 
ful about  this!  Any  one  could  do  this 
simple  thing.  But  my  wits  speedily 
returned  so  that  I  wondered  and  ad- 
mired. Simplicity  is  the  most  difficult 
of  attainments,  the  one  thing  which 
masters  despair  of  teaching  to  their 
pupils.  The  feeling  of  silence,  of 
rapt  attention,  which  pervades  that 
company  of  earnest  men  is  only  an  evi- 
dence of  the  masterfulness  of  this  great 
artist.  The  reserved  manner  in  which 
the  cadaver  is  treated  (though  the  body 
is  not  so  very  well  drawn)  is  an  evidence 
of  genius.  He  loved  to  paint  character, 
and  found  it  in  this  face  of  a  dead  mail, 
but  there  is  no '  effort  to  make  a  display 
of  the  horrible.  There  is  poetry  in  the 
idea  presented;  that  of  the  study  of 
death  for  the  sake  of  saving  life.  There 
is  also  painter  poetry  in  the  quiet  man- 
ner of  expressing  the  thought.     Nothing 
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Rembrandtesque  is  to  be  found  in  the 
background.  It  is  not  dark  nor  brown, 
neither  is  there  the  supposedly  essential 
palpitation  in  it,  or  that  concentration 
of  light  to  one  point.  It  is  pretty 
smooth,  vaguely  greenish  in  tone,  just 
like  hundreds  of  other  backgrounds, 
serving  only  as  a  foil  to  the  series  of 
heads  ranged  upon  it.  Nothing  in  the 
picture  suggests  the  paternal  mill  wii^n 
the  little  window  overhead.  He  painted  it 
in  1632,  at  twenty-six  years  of  age.  The 
canvas  is  5  feet  4  inches  by  7  feet  1  inch. 

A  certain  contemporary  writer  has  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  Rembrandt  could 
not  have  painted  the  ''Disciples  at  Em- 
maus,''  as  no  human  being  could  produce 
two  pictures  so  unlike  as  the  ''Night 
Watch*'  and  the  one  in  question.  The 
same  could  be  said  of  the  "Anatomy" 
picture,  which  is  also  unlike.  Geniuses 
are  never  twice  the  same.  Variety  is 
the  greatest  proof  of  genius;  even  ex- 
treme changes  in  temperament  are. 
Only  common  people,  like  this  critic,  are 
level.  The  "Eramaus''  is  vigorously 
stamped  .with  the  personality  of  the 
master,  although  in  it,  also,  he  refrains 
from  his  pet  brown  background  and  uses 
but  a  mild  concentration  of  light. 

The  "Disciples  at  Emmaus'*  hangs  in 
the  Louvre,  a  crisp,  cool  work,  quiet  but 
still  full  of  reserved  power.  All  the 
heads  are  in  tones  much  like  those  in 
the  "Anatomy' '  picture,  except  one 
which  has  turned  unaccountably  reddish. 
The  central  panel  of  the  background  is 
maintained  the  color  of  old,  dull  silver, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  occurs  the  whitish 
halo  of  light  about  the  head  of  Christ. 
This  same  cool  tone  pervades  the  table 
cloth  and  the  coat  of  the  right-hand  man. 
On  either  side  of  the  central  panel  the 
background  is  pretty  warm,  and  this 
same  warmth  prevails  over  the  rest  of 
the  canvas.  Nowhere  is  there  any  of 
the  color  which  marks  the  "Night 
Watch" — that  famous  golden  brown. 
However,  there  are  numerous  examples 
of  this  cool  treatment.  In  the  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago,  there  is  a  portrait,  from 
the  celebrated  Demidoff  collection, 
abundantly  authenticated,  of   a  young 


girl  in  the  uniform  of  the  "Orphans," 
which  strongly  recalls  the  color  of  the 
*  'Emmaus. ' '  In  this,  the  background  is 
the  tone  of  tarnished  silver,  the  flesh  is 
rich,  but  quiet,  pretty  carefully  finished, 
though  not  by  any  means  as  much 
worked  as  some  others,  and  the  clothes 
are  Well  elaborated  and  not  wildly  exe- 
cuted. Many  of  the  master's  portraits 
differ  from  each  other  as  much  as  the 
two  pictures  in  question. 

Sending  a  shaft  of  light  into  the  cen- 
ter of  his  widespread  darks,  was  so 
favorite  a  method  with  Rembrandt  that 
he  sometimes  carried  it  to  extravagance. 
Backgrounds  were  often  dashed  in  with 
wildness,  which  gave  to  the  glowing 
brown  all  its  depth  and  vitality. 
Smoothness  destroys  vibration  and  depth 
of  atmosphere,  but  the  painter  was  many 
times  guilty  of  uncalled  for  rudeness  in 
doing  this  pet  effect.  His  greatest 
works  are  a  good  deal  finished,  as  is  the 
"Night  Watch' '  so-called.  It  represents 
a  pictorially  arranged  portrait  group  of 
the  offtcers  and  some  other  members  of 
the  civic  guard  company  commanded  by 
Captain  Eock.  The  captain  is  the  cen- 
tral figure  in  black.  Next  to  him  is  his 
lieutenant  in  pale  yellow.  If  the  man 
in  light  yellow  were  the  flesh  tone  in  a 
portrait,  and  the  dark  figure  of  the  chief 
offtcer  were  a  black  hat,  and  the  bright 
spot  of  light  on  the  ground  were  a  broad 
collar,  with  a  vigorous  shaft  of  light 
thrown  at  them,  amid  the  surrounding 
gloom,  we  should  have  exactly  the  effect 
which  our  painter  loved  best  to  use  in 
his  portrait  pictures.  This  central  light 
is  echoed  by  the  rich-toned  white  in  the 
frock  of  the  little  girl  tucked  away  in 
the  rear  of  the  principal  group.  In  his 
portraits,  this  same  secondary  light  is 
secured  by  a  hand,  quite  detached  at  one 
side.  The  figures  on  the  left  are  shad- 
owed by  some  object  outside  the  picture, 
which  keeps  them  within  the  surround- 
ing deep  tone.  Pour  dark  corners, 
gradually  getting  lighter  toward  the 
center,  where  there  is  an  explosion  of 
light  against  a  great  thump  of  dark. 
This  is  the  recipe. 

Rembrandt  executed  a  very  large  num- 
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ber  of  little  pictures,  all  finished  to  the 
point  of  minuteness,  as  exampled  in  the 
Louvre  exhibition,  as  well  as  in  Amster- 
dam. By  no  means  the  smallest  of  them 
is  the  '*M6nage  du  Menuisier,"  twelve 
by  fourteen  inches.  It  is  nearly  square, 
with  a  small  window  on  the  left,  under 
which  works  the  carpenter.  The  shaft  of 
light  glances  across  his  back,  then 
glides  upon  the  mother  and  naked  babe 
and  falls  to  a  spot  on  the  floor.  It  is 
real  sunshine,  cutting  a  sharp  line  of 
light  on  the  mother's  nude  breast  and 
leaving  her  head  and  the  attendant 
woman  in  shadow,  a  part  of  the  all-per- 
vading richness  of  the  great  dark  which 
occupies  the  remainder  of  the  room. 

Is  it  a  * 'religious  picture"!  No  halo 
surrounds  the  head  of  the  mother,  but 
we  may  suspect  that  even  the  stem  prot- 
estantism of  the  Dutch  could  do  no  less 
than  feel  that  this  represented  the 
sacredness  of  the  holy  motherhood  of 
the  woman  who  brought  Jesus  into  the 
common  family  of  all  mankind.  Dutch 
literalism  found  its  opportunity  to  repeat 
the  story  in  the  art  which  the  people  felt 
but  dared  not  speak.  In  Florence  this 
picture  is  repeated,  but  there  they  call 
it  a  "Holy  Family." 

Van  Ostade  has  a  picture  in  this  same 
gallery  of  the  Louvre,  so  like  this  in 
subject,  size,  and  finish  that  one  cannot 
escape  it.  This  other  Dutchman  goes 
into  details  of  maternal  care  that  in  no 
way  could  suggest  the  dignified  manage- 
ment of  the  subject  by  the  more  refined 
Italians.  Van  Ostade's  interior  is 
higher  than  Rembrandt's  and  all  over 
the  walls  and  the  roof  are  hung  number- 
less pots,  pans,  onions,  and  utensils, 
all  luminously  reflected  from  the  sun 
spot  on  the  floor.  So  much  are  the  two 
pictures  alike,  that  only  the  superior 
refinement  of  the  greater  artist's  differ- 
entiates them. 

My  long  digression  has  been  necessary 
in  order  to  understand  well  the  compo- 
sition of  the  "Night  Watch."  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  by  the  great  artist,  thir- 
teen by  fourteen  feet.  As  the  Holland- 
ers had  no  appetite  for  ecclesiastical 
paintings  or  palace  pictures,  immense 


portrait  groups  of  her  guardsmen,  her 
members  of  boards  of  control,  and  her 
heads  of  syndicate's  supplied  their  place. 

It  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  the 
dark  ages  of  this  picture  that  it  was 
called  the  "night"  watch.  One  day  they 
cleaned  off  the  foul  varnish  to  find  that 
the  hour  represented  was  about  four 
O'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  gleams 
they  supposed  were  from  lamps  came 
from  the  declining  sun.  A  ray  of  light 
falls  on  the  outstretched  arm  of  the  cap- 
tain and  casts  a  shadow  on  the  lieuten- 
ant's coat.  It  is  still  pretty  dark,  but 
the  exact  state  of  the  painting,  when 
new,  can  probably  be  judged  from  a 
copy  made  in  early  times,  which  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  One  fine  day 
(so  history  says),  in  rehanging  this  pic- 
ture, to  place  it  between  two  doors,  the 
vandals  cut  off  a  strip  from  the  left 
hand,  enough  to  remove  two  figures,  and 
trimmed  all  around  the  outside  suffi- 
ciently to  change  considerably  its  ap- 
pearance. 

It  is  one  of  the  finished  works,  but 
still  the  touch  is  free  and  tha  color  ex- 
tremely rich.  All  these  "severely  sim- 
ple" burghers  wore  very  fine  clothes  and 
delighted  to  see  them  pictured.  Thus  far 
the  examples  have  been  highly  finished, 
but  Rembrandt  certainly  loves  to  dash 
about  with  his  rich  color,  and  the  taste 
for  it  grew  upon  him,  though  sometimes 
willing  still  to  give  the  people  what  they 
really  loved — tender  finish.  We  can 
keep  tally  on  his  use  of  the  rude  style 
by  tracing  the  portraits  of  himself 
throughout  his  life;  as  the  face  grows 
old  the  execution  increases  in  abandon. 
It  enabled  his  competitors  (smaller  men) 
to  steal  away  the  patronage,  even  his 
own  pupils  doing  so.  Among  these  was 
that  pretty  nearly  great  man,  Gerard 
Douw,  the  painter  of  marvelous  detail 
and  finish.  Jan  Steen  also  came  up 
with  pretty  stories,  not  great  painting  at 
all,  but  highly  pleasing. 

Rembrandt  spent  the  last  years  of  his 
life  in  an  obstinate  struggle  with  hard 
times.  Some  important  commissions 
came  to  him;  as  the  "Syndicate  of  Dra- 
pers," made  when  he  was  fifty-five  years 
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old,  just  eight  years  before  his  death. 
It  resembles  the  '^Anatomy"  in  compo- 
sition, many  heads  on  a  plain  back- 
groand,  having  no  shaft  of  light  center- 
ing it,  bat  the  color  is  a  golden  brown, 
not  cool  as  is  the  previous  one. 

Rembrandt  was  bom  in  a  mill  at  Ley- 
den,  either  in  1606  or  1607,  of  well-to-do 
parents,  who  tried  to  give  him  a  good 
education,  but  the  boy  had  the  same  taste 
for  books  that  some  other  erratic  geniuses 
have  had.  The  pencil  interfered  with 
the  pedagogics.  Velasquez  was  another 
sorfc  of  child;  he  learned  his  Latin.  The 
arfcists  of  Flanders,  Rubens  and  Van 
Dyck,  also  felt  the  value  of  their  school- 
ing, having  been  bom  into  a  more 
refined  atmosphere.  Probably  the 
Dutchman  was  not,  as  some  maintain, 
any  more  rude  than  his  neighbors. 
There  was  much  to  call  in  question  about 
the  refinements  of  the  lusty  people  who 
fought  for  and  secured  their  independ- 
ence. Perhaps  they  chose  the  better 
part.  At  least,  the  world  has  always 
been  very  respectful  toward  them. 

The  young  painter  began  to  study  with 
a  certain  Swanenburgh  of  local  repu- 
tation, who  taught  him  how  to  use 
colors  and  brushes,  but  made  no  im- 
pression on  his  character.  When  a 
young  man,  he  was  sent  to  Amsterdam  to 
study  with  Lastman,  but  remained  only 
a  few  months.  To  become  his  own 
master,  he  returned  to  Leyden,  where  he 
painted  some  pictures  very  much  in  the 
Italian  manner,  and  religious  subjects. 

Having  finally  declared  his  personal- 
ity, the  tide  of  his  prosperity  was  at 
flood,  and  he  married  the  beautiful 
Saskia,  the  daughter  of  an  advocate. 
In  the  year  1651  he  took  his  prosperity 
with  him  to  Amsterdam  and  seems  to 
have  stayed  right  there  all  the  rest  of  his 
life.  For  eight  years  Saskia  lived,  and 
did  not  have  to  endure  the  trials  of  his 
adversity.  Holland  came  to  hard  times, 
and  the  artist  suffered  with  the  rest  of 
his  fellow  citizens.  He  had  gathered  a 
fine  collection  of  costly  jewels,  pictures, 
hangings,  plate,  and  bibelots  in  general. 
All  these  and  all  his  pictures  and  ma- 
terials for  the  pursuit  of  his  art,  were 


ruthlessly  torn  from  him.  *  He  never 
recovered  from  the  blow. 

We  are  liable  to  consider  only  oil 
paintings  as  the  measure  of  a  man's 
greatness;  a  very  narrow  view  of  art. 
All  artists  supplemented  their  incomes 
by  means  of  engraving,  usually  of  their 
own  works,  that  they  might  have  some- 
thing to  sell  to  people  of  moderate 
means.  Rembrandt  did  etchings,  those 
spurted  line  seratchings  which  never 
knew  the  taming  influence  of  the  weaker 
burin  finish.  It  was  a  form  of  art 
well  fitted  to  his  impetuous  nature,  giv- 
ing him  the  opportunity  to  express  ideas 
while  his  feelings  were  still  hot.  Prince 
of  etchers,  he  still  stands  at  the  head. 
This  sort  of  art  kept  him  busy,  some- 
what happy,  and  kept  the  world  at  bay. 

As  a  landscape  painter,  he  partook  of 
the  movement  inaugurated  by  Claude 
Lorraine  at  about  this  time.  It  is  won- 
derful how  a  movement  of  that  sort 
seems  to  permeate  all  the  world  of  talent. 
He  gave  attention  to  the  poetry  of  the 
sky  and  distance,  felt  well  the  atmos- 
phere, and  was  a  real  painter  of  the  great 
sentiment  of  the  outdoor  air,  a  matter 
not  at  all  understood  by  the  previous 
generation.  I  do  not  mean  that  any  of 
his  pictures  resemble  Claude's,  but  that 
they  were  also  true  renderings  of  the 
largeness  of  the  out-door  world.  Rem- 
brandt did  nothing  like  anybody  else. 


Stone  Windows 


A  consular  report  to  hand  from  Ger- 
many mentions  that  in  a  new  building 
attached  to  some  boiler  works  in  upper 
Silesia  a  novelty  in  windows  has  been 
tried.  Light  is  introduced  through  stone 
windows.  The  ordinary  panes  of  glass 
were  impracticable  on  account  of  the 
nearness  of  the  works  to  the  railway 
lines,  so  pneumatic  glass  stones  have 
been  used  instead.  From  the  outside 
the  appearance  is  the  same  as  the  so- 
called  * 'Butzen"  panes.  They  are  trans- 
lucent, and  at  the  same  time  as  strong 
as  the  stone  wall  in  which  they  are  set; 
they  will  withstand  any  pressure  or  blow 
that  the  walls  will  withstand. 
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WITH    the    passing    away    of 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  there 
disappears   the   last    of    the 
famous  coterie  that  dwelt  for 
many  years  in  that  picturesque  spot  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  known  as  **Liter- 
ary  Lawn'*  —unless  Mr.  Clemens  returns 
to    open     his 
house  there  that 
has  been  closed 
so  long. 

''Literary 
Lawn" — the 
name  in  the  city 
directory  is  For- 
est Street  —  is 
endeared  to  me 
by  many  a  de- 
lightful recol- 
lection, for  it 
was  there  that 
I     experienced 


the     keenest     pleasures    of     my    girl- 
hood. 

Mr.  Warner's  grounds  join  those  of 
his  brother,  George  Warner,  whose  ser- 
vices to  modern  literature  are  of  tar 
more  value  than  is  generally  recognized, 
his  work  as  one  of  the  editors  of  **The 

World's  Best 
Literature''  be- 
ing in  itself  a 
monument  to  his 
energy  and  effi- 
ciency. 

Mark  Twain 
lives  just  round 
the  corner  on 
Farmington 
Avenue,  and  he 
used  to  say  that 
C.  D.  W.'s  back 
yard  afforded  a 
most    satisfac- 
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tory  dumping-place  for  old  soup,  vege- 
table, and  fruit  cans. 

Near  by  dwelt  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
Strangers  calling  in  that  neighborhood 
were  often  startled,  perhaps  while  seated 
in  the  drawing-room  awaiting  host  or 
hostess,  at  the  sight  of  a  little  old  lady 
walking  in  unannounced,  who  would  go 
directly  to  the  piano,  where,  seating  her- 
self, she  would  play  old-fashioned 
hymns,  singing  them  with  much  earn- 
estness in  .a  thin,  quavering  voice.  It 
was  Mrs.  Stowe,  who  had  the  freedom 
of  all  the  neighbors'  houses,  and  fre- 
quently availed  herself  of  the  privilege 
of  using  their  pianos. 

The  last  time  I  saw  her  was  eight 
years  ago,  when  one  afternoon  I  joined 
my  nurse,  Annie,  who  was  *  Wheeling*' 
my  baby  on  Forest  Street.  She  had  also 
in  the  carriage  her  sister's  baby.  We 
met  Mrs.  Stowe  who  asked  us  to  stop 
that  she  might  see  the  children.  First, 
she  patted  the  fluffy  ringlets  on  my 
boy's  head,  in  a  childish  pleased  way. 


much  as  a  little  girl  might  have  done, 
and  asked  his  name.  The  name,  Perry, 
held  h^r  attention,  and  she  murmured 
something  about  Commodore  Perry  that 
I  did  not  catch.  Suddenly  turning  to 
the  other  little  one  she  said : 

**What  is  this  one's  name!'' 

'^Charles  Mehegan,"  answered  Annie. 

'^Mohican!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Stowe  in 
surprise. 

^*No;  Mehegan." 

But  she  would  have  it  that  it  was 
Mohican,  and  she  burst  out  laughing, 
saying: 

''Well,  well!  So  this  is  'The  Last  of 
the  Mohicans !'  "  She  walked  away  still 
laughing  heartily. 

But  a  short  distance  from  Mr.  War- 
ner's is  Dr.  Richard  Burton's  modest  and 
artistic  little  home.  He,  too,  has  gone 
away,  to  fill  the  chair  of  English  litera- 
ture in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Near  by  there  lived  for  several  years 
that  writer  of  delightful  stories  of  Japan- 
ese  life,  Mr.    E.  H.   House,   with  his 
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RBsiDBNCB  OF  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER  Mr.  Warner  and  Mr.  Clem- 

ens encouraged  and  aidc^d  us, 

With  what  grace  the  Japanese  servant     and  lectured  to  us  in  their  own  lovely 

waited  on  us — a  picture  in   his  snowy     homes.     The  faculty  of  Trinity  College 

kimono.  ^  also  took  us  under  its  wing.     Dear  Pro- 

Indeed,  at  one  time,  hardly  a  house  on     fessor  Bolfe  came  down  from  Cambridge 

**Literary  Lawn"  but  had  its  well-known     and  gave  us  inspiring  talks.     He  called 

writer  or  its  promising  young  one.     It     us  the  *4.  gs.'* — lovely  girls.     We  were 

was  in  one  of  these  houses ,  the  home  of     very  much  puffed  up  until  one  day  out 

that  gifted  girl-poet,   Caroline 

Wilder    Fellowes,     that     ''we 

girls''     founded     our    literarv 

club,    now    in    its    eighteenth 

year. 
We  felt  equal  to  undertaking 

any  herculean  task  and  forged 

ahead  with  enthusiasm  as  well 

as  with  wonderful  alacrity.   We 

''did  up''  Greek   literature  in 

one  season.     We  shot  through 

Germany  next,  I  believe,  and 

tucked    Italy  out  of  sight  in 

short     order.     Then    we    had 

"real  parliamentary  debates." 

We  settled — in  a  way  that  we 

felt  convinced  ought  to  satisfy 

the  entire  nation  as  well  as  re-  home  of  richard  burton 
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at  Mrs.  Rose  Terry  Cooke's — she  invited 
us  there  to  hunt  for  arbutus — a  young 
man,  very  disagreeable  we  thought  him, 
told  us  that  Mr.  Warner  and  Mr.  Clemens 
called  us  *  *The  Jury. ' '  And  it  leaked  out 
that  they  seemed  to  enjoy  calling  names. 
For  one  of  us  had  become  engaged,  the 
first  one  so  to  distinguish  herself,  and 
we  all  looked  on  her  with  awe  and  at  the 
Man  with  bated  breath.  We  all  felt,  as 
one  of  the  girls  expressed  it,  **a  little 
engaged,  too.''  Fancy  our  sensations 
when  we  discovered  that  Messrs.  Clemens 


and  Warner  always 
spoke  of  the  Man — 
in  private,  of  course  — 
as  ^'The  Jumping 
Frog!"  The  worst  of 
it  was  we  were  obliged 
to  acknowledge  the  fit- 
ness of  the  nickname. 
I  But  how  good  those 
I  two  famous  men  were 
to  us.  Mr.  Warner 
was  ever  ready  to  listen 
to  us  and  suggest  lines 
of  study.  He  delighted 
in  showing  us  his 
many  curios  and  sou- 
venirs from  all  parts  of 
the  world  and  from  all 
sorts  of  people.  Mr. 
Clemens  occasionally 
played      drive-whist 

with     us    with     sublime     resignation. 

He  called  it  *'the  infernal  exeuse-me 

game." 

Indeed,  all  the  dwellers  in  **Literary 

Lawn"  good-naturedly  encouraged  and 

aided  us  in  our  quest  after  culture — or 

was  it  **culturine"! 
Now,   when  I  walk  through   Forest 

Street,  the  houses  in  which  we  had  so 

many  happy  times  9eem  to  gaze  on  me 

in  a  mournful  way. 

''All  are  departed. 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces!'' 


Hardwoods  from  the  Philippines 


Experiments  are  to  be  made  in  Port- 
land, Oregon,  with  hardwoods  from  the 
Philippines.  A  trial  order  has  been 
sent  for  four  thousand  feet,  to  include 
ebony,  tindalo,  and  gray  and  blood-red 
narra,  which  is  the  Philippine  mahog- 
any. This  wood  is  expected  to  take  the 
place  of  Borneo  mahogany,  known  as 
ypie  wood  in  the  Philippines,  which  has 
been  much  used  in  interior  car-finish- 
ings. It  promises  to  give  better  satis- 
faction than  the  Borneo  product,  and  is 
expected  to  supersede  it  entirely  in  the 
Western  market.    Some  of  the  red  narra 


and  ebony  will  be  made  into  furniture 
in  Portland  to  show  what  may  be  done 
with  it.  None  of  this  wood  requires 
staining  or  painting.  Narra  is  a  close 
grained,  solid  wood,  somewhat  resem- 
bling teak  in  its  texture,  and  like  teak, 
it  has  the  virtue  of  not  deteriorating 
when  built  in  contact  with  iron  where  it 
is  not  protected  from  moisture.  A  sur- 
prising fact  is  that  the  cost  of  Philip- 
pine mahogany  in  Portland  is  only 
about  half  as  much  as  that  of  the  South 
American  article. 
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EVERY  traveler  knows  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar,  which  stands  like  a 
watchful  lion  at  the  gate  of  the 
roadway  to  the  East.  But  the 
P.  and  0.  passenger  can  only  have  a 
hasty  peep  as  he  lands  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and  rattles  down  the  narrow  street 
to  the  market  and  the  Spanish  lines, 
then  back  again  to  his  steamer.  He  has 
no  time  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  Ala- 
meda Gardens,  or  to  appreciate  the  won- 
derful combination  of  peace  and  war, 
which  makes  this  rocky  fortress  so  fas- 
cinating. Trees  and  flowers  are  as  mnch 
at  home  as  batteries  and  bombshells,  and 
firs  and  wild  geranium,  tritomas  and 
genistas  clothe  the  steep  slopes,  and 
throw  a  softening  veil  over  their  grim 
surroundings.  Land  is  growing  more 
precious  every  year  on  this  densely 
populated  rock,  and  gardens  have  to 
give  way  to  the  needs  of  British  soldiers, 
bnt  there  are  still  a  few  left  to  show 
what  a  Gibraltar  ganlen  can  be,  and 
amongst  these  our  own,  I  think,  was  not 
the  least  beautiful.  The  flowers  seem  to 
revel  in  the  sunshine,  and  hastened  into 
blossom  on  the  slightest  provocation. 

In  the  winter  months  the  beds  and 
banks  were  white  with  narcissi,  a  little 
later  came  violets,  violas,  and  orange 
blossom,  and  as  the  spring  advanced 
sweet  flowers  ran  riot.  It  was  hard  to 
find  one  absentee  from  this  wealth  of 
scent  and  beauty.  Our  walls  were  cov- 
ered by  ivy-geranium,  with  its  glossy 
pointed  leaves  and  masses  of  bright  pink 
flower.  It  grew  so  thickly  that  every 
bit  of  stonework  was  completely  hidden, 
and  the  pink  made  a  delightful  contrast 
with  the  snowy  daisy  hedges  which 
bordered  many  of  the  garden  walks.  It 
was  wonderful  how  everything  flour- 
ished. A  tiny  slip  one  day  would  be  a 
grown-up  plant  the  rext  week,  and  I 
could  almost  see  the  flowers  growing  as 
I  looked  at  them. 

At  Easter  time,  as  if  with  thoughts  of 
church  decoration  in  their  minds,  the 


great  white  arums  raised  their  stately 
heads  and  filled  the  garden  in  such  pro- 
fusion that  the  more  we  picked  them  the 
more  there  seemed  to  be.  Sad,  indeed, 
it  was  when  the  growing  heat  of  ap- 
proaching summer  slowly  drooped  these 
lovely  lilies,  and  tbey  faded  day  by  day, 
until  at  last  there  only  remained  to  as 
the  empty  beds  and  a  fond  remembrance 
of  what  had  been.  Then  it  was  the  turn 
of  the  roses,  verbenas,  and  carnations. 
The  last  were  always  very  happy  with 
us,  and  I  think  they  appreciated  the 
affection  we  felt  toward  them.  Tall 
white  madonna  lilies  were  beautiful,  too, 
but  a  trifle  unsatisfactory.  They  rushed 
up  so  quickly,  rocket  fashion,  and  fell 
to  earth  with  equal  rapidity.  But  we 
scarcely  missed  their  scent,  for  there 
were  many  other  flowers  to  take  their 
place.  Jasmine,  tobacco  plant,  honey- 
suckle, heliotrope,  and  the  heavy  tropi- 
cal perfume  of  the  datura  made  our 
garden  fragrant  both  night  and  day. 
The  same  flowers  elsewhere  never  seem 
as  sweet,  though  now  and  again  a  chance 
whiff  of  heliotrope,  faint  and  elusive 
though  it  be,  will  carry  me  back  to  our 
dear  Gibraltar  garden,  and  I  hear  again 
the  challenge  of  a  sentry  on  the  hiU  or 
the  thrum  of  a  guitar  from  some  distant 
Spanish  **venta.'' 

The  sunniest  corner  of  all  was  made 
into  a  veritable  feast  of  color  by  a  big 
bush  of  rose-pink  oleander,  which,  like 
the  little  emerald  lizards,  seemed  to  be 
happiest  where  the  sun  shone  brightest. 
One  part  of  the  garden  we  left  more  or 
less  wild.  It  was  a  rough,  rocky  bit:  in 
fact,  a  miniature  ravine,  and  here  it  was 
always  shady,  even  on  the  hottest  day. 
The  cool,  gray- green  drooping  branches 
of  the  pepper  trees  overshadowed  the 
steep  banks,  and  framed  in  a  vista  of 
deep  blue  sky  of  the  true  Mediterranean 
turquoise.  There  was  a  delightful  ele- 
ment of  mystery  about  this  ravine. 
Under  one  heavy  bowlder,  rumor  said, 
lived  a  big  snake.     The  gardeners  saw 
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him  once  when  clearing  away  some 
d4brisj  and  certainly  I  came  across  two 
snakes  myself  at  different  times,  one  in 
the  house  and  the  other  in  the  upper 
garden,  but  whether  their  home  was  this 
especial  piece  of  rock  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say.  Then  the  ravine  held  another  mys- 
tery, a  cave,  dark  and  unexplored.  A 
stone  had  fallen  over  the  mouth,  leaving 
only  a  tiny  aperture,  too  small  for  any 
one  but  a  child  to  negotiate,  but  if  we 
threw  a  pebble  inside,  we  could  hear  it 
dully  echoing,  as  it  bumped  down,  down, 
down,  with  never  a  sound  of  reaching 
bottom.  Was  this  one  of  the  secret  tun- 
nels connecting  our  rocky  home  with  the 
mainland  across  the  straits?  Such  tun- 
nels existed,  we  are  told,  and  in  proof 
of  this,  people  would  instance  the  rock 
monkeys.  Every  one  knows  they  disap- 
pear from  Gibraltar  part  of  the  year,  but 
no  one  has  ever  seen  them  go;  and  have 
they  their  own  underground  passage! 
It  may  be  so ;  anyway,  it  is  a  picturesque 
idea,  so  let  it  pass. 

This  sketch  of  our  garden  would  not 
be  complete  without  some  mention  of 
Martinez,  its  presiding  genius,  a  fierce- 
looking,  swarthy  Spaniard,  who  knew 
little  about  gardening  and  less  than  a 
little  of  our  language,  and  had  to  be 
interviewed  through  the  medium  of  other 
Engish- speaking  members  of  the  house- 
hold. In  appearance  he  was  a  typical 
villain  of  light  opera,  with  his  slouched 
sombrero,  and  broad  red  sash  with  a 
knife  tucked  away  in  the  folds.  But  I 
believe  he  was  really  a  most  domestic 
character,  and  certainly  he  was  extremely 


proud  of  his  small  son  and  heir — a  little 
olive-skinned,  black-eyed  child  whom 
Martinez  would  introduce  to  us  as  **my 
one  fine  baby." 

Like  all  Spaniards,  he  would  croon  to 
himself  as  he  worked  a  strange  little 
plaintive  chant  on  two  or  three  notes  in 
a  minor  key,  and  with  more  rhythm  than 
tune.  His  only  fault,  if  one  can  call  it 
so,  was  an  intense  love  for  cineraria. 
He  would  have  liked  to  fill  the  garden 
with  this  particular  flower,  but  we  did 
not  share  his  admiration  for  its  stiff  form 
and  aniline  dyes,  and  wanted  more  room 
for  our  favorites — * 'carnation,  lily;  lily, 
rose.'* 

The  months  when  our  garden  was  at 
its  best  were  March,  April,  and  May. 
In  June  the  long  days  of  sunshine  left 
their  mark  in  the  bleached  blossoms  of 
the  pink  geranium,  and  the  gradual 
browning  of  the  garden  generally.  At 
this  time  the  plumbago  came  to  cheer 
our  spirits,  and  we  prized  its  clusters  of 
lavender-blue  all  the  more  for  waiting 
until  the  other  flowers  had  lived  and  left 
us.  The  days  grew  hotter  still,  and  in 
July  those  who  were  able  to  go  home 
said  good  by  to  the  bumt-up  rock,  and 
left  it  until  cooler  days  and  refreshing 
rains  make  the  flowers  spring  once 
more. 

Dear  garden  that  I  loved!  All  is 
changed,  and  I  believe  it  no  longer  ex- 
ists as  in  those  bygone  days,  but  there 
remain  to  us  yet  fair  memories  of  the 
happy  hours  it  gave  us — memories  of 
color,  scent,  and  beauty  which  no  time 
nor  distance  can  fade. 
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(With  Ulustratioxis  from  Designs  by  the  Author) 


I^HOSE  who  have  read  that  exquis- 
ite '^Gossip  on  Romance,'*  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  may  re- 
member how  he  shows  that  the 
aim  of  the  writer  of  fiction  should  be  to 
fit  to  a  particular  place  its  appropriate 
story,  to  make  the  right  thing  happen  in 
the  right  place,  and  so  satisfy  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  reader;  and  he  goes  on  to 
describe  in  quaint  and  beautiful  lan- 
guage how  this  has  been  done  by  the 
great  writers  of  romance. 

To  the  architect  a  somewhat  similar 
task  presents  itself.  He  must  first  use 
the  divining  power  of  his  imagination  to 
discover  the  particular  kind  of  house 
which  his  site  demands,  and  try  to  ex- 
press in  bricks  and  mortar  the  spirit  of 
the  countryside;  he  must  then,  having 
built  the  right  kind  of  house  to  harmo- 
nize with  a  particular  site,  finally  com- 
plete his  task  by  furnishing  this  right 
kind  of  house  with  the  right  kind  of  ftir- 
niture. 

For  it  is  not  enough  that  furniture 
should  possess  intrinsic  beauty,  unless 
it  also  possesses  this  further  quality  of 
exquisite  appropriateness  to  its  position 
and  to  its  use.  It  should  appear  almost 
to  be  a  piece  of  the  room  in  which  it  is 
placed  and  in  absolute  harmony  with  its 
surroundings. 


COTTAGE  PIANO 


It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  various 
kinds  of  fixed  furnishings  become  of 
especial  value  in  the  effect  of  a  room, 
filling  the  gap  between  the  house  and  its 
furniture,  and  thus  giving  an  appearance 
of  unity  and  harmony.  The  fixed  seats 
to  the  ingle-noolc,  the  mantel-pieces,  and 
bedroom  fitments,  all  appear  as  part  of 
the  structure  itself  and  so  form  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  movable  furni- 
ture and  the  house. 

The  essential  point  then  in  the  choice 
of  furniture  may  be  said  to  be  not  so 
much  the  individual  merit  of  a  particu- 
lar thing  as  its  relation  to  everything 
else  in  the  room.  The  furniture  should 
appear  to  grow  out  of  the  requirements 
of  the  room,  to  represent  the  finishing 
touches  of  a  scheme  which  had  its  incep- 
tion when  the  first  stone  of  the  house 
was  laid,  and  not  an  alien  importation 
from  the  upholsterer's  of  spick  and  span 
suites,  at  war  with  themselves  and  their 
surroundings. 

The  usual   method  of    huddling  to- 
gether   indiscriminately    a    variety    of 
articles  which  have  no  possible  relation 
to  each  other,  will  prove  merely  an  ex- 
pensive advertisement  of  the  bad  taste  of 
the  owner,  and  will  suggest  nothing  more 
homelike  than  the  cabinet-maker's  shop. 
Perhaps  when  we  have  begun  to  learn 
that  the  artist  may  be  better  em- 
ployed in  refining  and  simplifying 
the    surroundings    of    home-life 
than  in  producing  an  infinitude 
of  mediocre  pictures,  something 
may  be    done   toward  regaining 
some   of   those    qualities    which 
seem  to  have  been  gained  so  easily 
and  so   inevitably  in  an  earlier 
age.     Till  then  one  can  only  de- 
plore the    immense    amount    of 
ignoble    and    misdirected    labor 
which  has  resulted  in  the  making 
of  so  much  that  is  vulgar  and 
base.     If  we  consider  what  an  in- 
calculable amount  of  true  pleasure 
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SIDXBOARD  IM  PLAIK  OAK 

both  to  craftsman  and  purchaser  might 
be  gained  in  the  making  and  keeping 
of  rightly  designed  work,  and  if  we 
imagine  snch  work,  carried  out  in  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  which  inspires  that 
description  by  Rudyard  Baplirig  of  the 
attitude  of  the  trae  artist  worker, 

''Who,  lest  all  thought  of  Eden  fade, 
Sends  Eden  to  the  craftsman's  brain, 
To  Godlike  muse,  or  his  own  trade. 
And  manlike  stand  with  God  again/' 

If  we  compare  with  such  a  picture  the 
mechanical  drudge  of  the  modern  work- 
shop, we  must  conclude  that  the  cheapest 
of  educations  will  hardly  atone  for  the 
loss  of  the  traditional  knowledge  of 
generations  of  workmen,  or  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  bare  commercialism  for  the 
old  craftsman  spirit. 

The  furniture  of  the  average  modem 
upholsterer  will  be  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  those  who  wish  to  possess  a 
tastefully  furnished  house.  It  is  not 
implied  that  the  commercial  article  is 
necessarily  too  cheap,  or  that  better  fur- 
niture would  be  necessarily  more  expen- 
sive. Many  people  appear  to  imagine 
that  they  cannot  aflforf  to  have  artistic 
surroundings,  whereas  the  wonder  is 
that  they  can  afford  so  much  expensive 
ugliness.  For  the  vulgarity  of  most  of  the 
furniture  of  the  shops  has  been  painfully 
acquired  at  the  expense  of  much  mis- 
directed labor,  and  if  shorn  of  its  so- 
called  ornament  it  would  often  be  at 
least  inoffensive. 


There  is  the  dining-room  suite  in  black 
oak,  the  whole  character  of  which  seems 
to  be  summed  up  appropriately  in  the 
one  word  ''antique,"  and  which  the  pur- 
chaser, unmindful  of  a  great  gulf  fixed, 
fondly  imagines  to  have  all  the  effect  of 
old  work.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
anything  more  debased  than  these 
solemn  caricatures,  and  yet  they  are 
often  to  be  found  in  the  houses  of  culti- 
vated people.  Some  simple  designs  for 
dining-room  furniture  are  shown  among 
the  illustrations  to  this  article.  The 
sideboard  in  plain  oak  and  the  rush- 
bottomed  chair  would  be  suitable  in  a 
small  house,  while  tiie  upholstered  chair 
would  be  appropriate  to  a  rather  more 
ambitious  estiablishment. 

In  the  average  drawing-room  we  find 
art  in  capital  letters  everywhere,  and  the 
use  here  of  this  prefix  may  be  generally 
taken*  to  signify  the  absence  of  any  real 
artistic  merit. 

The  art  of  the  drawing-room!  What 
a  medley  of  painted  milking  stools,  and 
mirrors,  chip-carved  tables,  trays,  and 
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photograph' frames  the  term  suggests; 
what  a  fatal  tendency  to  decorate  the 
most  inappropriate  things  in  the  most 
inappropriate  places  with  the  most  in- 
appropriate designs.  To  carve  the  sur- 
faces of  tea-trays  and  tables  and  to  paint 
on  mirrors  and  chairs!  There  seems  a 
great  need  for  some  kind  of  directing 
intelligence  to  the  enormoas  amonnt  of 
industry  displayed  in  the  various  minor 
arts  which  are  now  so  much  practiced. 
If  we  take  art  needlework  alone  and 
examine  the  numerous  specimens  to  be 
found  in  such  profusion  in  the  average 
drawing-room,  will  not  the  resulting 
impression  be  a  feeling  of  sadness  that 
so  much  industry  has  been  so  much  mis- 
applied? And  then,  on  looking  closer, 
we  find  everywhere  under  the  silk  the 
blue  lines  of  the  bought  design — the 


RUSH-BOTTOMED  CHAIR 


naturalistic  spray  of  flowers  or  fruit. 
The  importance  and  possibilities  of 
design  are  quite  underrated  or  ignored. 
A  ^'design"  is  something  bought  at  a 
shop  which  may  or  may  not  be  **pretty," 
and  that  is  all.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
immense  reverence  is  paid  to  technique, 
the  fineness  of  the  stitches  and  the  gen- 
eral neatness  and  accuracy  of  the  work. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  mani- 
festations of  the  art  of  the  drawing-room 
is  to  be  found  in  the  hand-painted  mir- 
rors in  plush  frames,  which  have  been 
so  much  in  vogue. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything 
more  hopelessly  illogical  than  this  mode 
of  decoration,  because  if  we  wish  to  look 
at  the  painting  we  are  dazzled  by  the 
mirror,  while  the  mirror  itself  entirely 
loses  its  raisan  d^etre,  so  that  painting 
and  mirror  contrive  to  frustrate  and 
neutralize  each  other  in  the  most  charm- 
ing way.  i 

Amongst  the  drawing-room  furniture 
which  is  illustrated  in  this  article  men- 
tion must  be  made  first  of  the  cottage 
piano  which  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Broadwood.  This  represents 
an  attempt  to  realize  something  more 
artistic  than  the  ordinary  type  of  case, 
in  which  the  keyboard  projects  as  an 
excrescence  from  the  main  body  of  the 
piano.  It  was  felt  that  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  satisfactory  result  the  keyboard 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  case, 
and  with  this  object  the  sides  and 
top  of  the  piano  have  been  extended  to 
the  front  line  of  the  keyboard.  The 
removal  of  the  candles  to  a  position 
where  they  will  light  the  music  without 
dazzling  the  eyes  of  the  player,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  long  shelf  with  sloping 
back  for  the  usual  inadequate  music 
rack,  are  both  practical  improvemente 
on  the  ordinary  type  of  piano,  while  the 
projecting  sides  and  top  act  as  sounding 
boards,  and  so  immensely  improve  the 
acoustic  properties  of  the  instrument. 
This  case  has  been  carried  out  in  oak, 
stained  a  dark  rich  green,  with  hinges 
in  white  metal. 

The  essential  novelty  is,  however,  the 
form  of  the  case,  which  would  lend  itself 
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readily  to  maoy  kinds  of  decorative 
treatment. 

Some  few  other  examples  of  drawing- 
room  f  arnitnre  are  here  illustrated  also. 
The  small  seer6taire  may  be  carried  out 
in  oak,  with  metal  work  of  repoussS 
copper.  The  cabinet  may  be  finished 
in  the  green  and  silver  scheme  which  has 
been  mentioned  for  the  piano. 

Although  we  may  occasionally  find  a 
dining-room  or  even  a  drawing-room 
furnished  in  an  artistic  way,  it  is  rarely 
that  art  penetrates  so  far  as  the  bed- 
rooms. At  this  stage  the  wearied  and 
jaded  householder  accepts  with  a  passive 
despair  the  suites  of  the  upholsterer. 
They  are  generally  in  birch,  and  the 
wardrobe  has  a  broken  pediment  secured 
with  glued  blocks,  while  on  each  side  of 
the  mirror  are  carved  panels  finished 
with  mechanical  precision.  Were  it 
not  for  disfiguring  the  pages  of  a  maga- 
zine set  apart  for  artistic  work,  it  might 
be  instructive  to  reproduce  here  some  of 
this  furniture  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
above  remarks  by  actual  examples.  A 
few  simple  designs  for  bedroom  furni- 


ture are  illustrated.  The  wardrobe  may 
be  carried  out  in  oak,  with  wrought-iron 
hinges.  The  washing-stand  may  be  fin- 
ished in  white  enamel,  with  tiles  and 
jug  in  blue  and  white ;  while  the  clothes- 
press  perhaps  makes  a  more  satisfactory 
piece  of  furniture  than  the  ordinary 
chest  of  drawers. 

The  bed  itself  is  generally  either  in 
badly  designed  cast  iron  or  in  coarsely 
molded  brasswork.  If  it  is  to  be  in 
metal,  it  seems  a  pity  that  so  little  has 
been  done  toward  arriving  at  a  good 
design;  and  there  certainly  seems  here 
a  field  for  the  use  of  simple  wrought 
iron  work  or  delicately  molded  brass. 
It  should,  if  possible,  be  placed  in  a 
recess,  or  at  least  in  some  position  where 
it  appears  as  a  part  of  the  room.  In 
carrying  out  the  furnishing  and  decora- 
tion of  the  bedrooms  it  may  be  suggested 
that  each  should  be  named  after  and 
decorated  with  some  particular  flower. 

Thus  the  poppy  bedroom  might  have 
these  flowers  symbolical  of  sleep  intro- 
duced in  the  wall-paper  and  furniture, 
and  if  suitable  motives  were  added,  such 
a  scheme  would    have  a  very  unique 
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effect,  other  flowers,  such  as  the  rose 
aud  lily,  may  also  be  suggested. 

One  of  the  main  faults  in  modern  fur- 
nishing is  overcrowding;  and  just  as  it 
is  thought  artistic  to  cover  every  square 
yard  of  our  walls  with  ornament,  so  we 
do  not  consider  our  houses  furnished 
till  the  floors  are  covered  and  cumbered 
with  useless  furniture. 

Most  of  this  exists  apparently  but  for 
one  object,  to  bo  kept  clean,  and  so  to 
afford  an  outlet  for  those  vigorous  and 
misapplied  energies  which  are  the  mark 
of  the  British  housekeeper. 

The  most  reasonable  basis  from  which 
to  start  in  furnishing  is  obviously  the 
actual  practical  requirements  of  the  par- 
ticular family,  and  the  wisest  course  to 
pursue  will  probably  be  to  acquire 
gradually,  as  they  are  needed,  the  neces- 
sary articles  of  furniture,  without  refer- 
ence to  conventional  ideas  or  the  dictates 
of  fashion.  Instead  of  crowding  as 
many  things  together  as  possible,  it  will 
be  better  to  remove  everything  which  is 
not  essential,  and  to  aim  at  having  a  few 
choice  things  rather  than  many  inferior 
ones. 

It  is  rarely  that  the  artistic  value  of 
economy  is  appreciated  in  the  furnishing 
and  decoration  of  the  home.  In  most 
cases  it  is  a  deplored  necessity,  prevent- 
ing the  full  realization  of  an  artistic 
ideal  which  sees  no  possible  perfection 
but  that    of    costly  magnificence,   and 


which  tests  the  artistic  value  of  every 
article  by  its  price  in  the  market.  The 
necessary  restrictions  imposed  by  a 
limited  purse  often  prove  to  be  the  best 
safeguards  against  vulgar  extravagance ; 
and  so  to  those  who  can  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  simplicity  and  restraint,  neces- 
sity in  this  case  may  become  a  virtue 
indeed,  and  instead  of  trying  to  emulate 
the  splendors  of  the  palace,  so  often  vul- 
gar, so  seldom  comfortable  and  homely, 
we  may  accept  gladly  the  limitations 
which  suggest  a  more  cottage-like  home. 
These  restrictions  are  often  the  happiest 
inspiration,  for  they  compel  the  de- 
signer to  use  his  ingenuity  and  suggest 
devices  which  help  to  make  the  house 
livable.  The  charm  of  a  home  depends 
upon  its  individuality  and  its  adaptation 
to  the  life  of  the  owner,  rather  than 
upon  the  luxury  of  its  appointments. 
And  in  this  way  we  may  be  happy  in 
realizing  Mr.  Buskin's  description  of 
a  country  home,  which  may  be  quoted 
here  as  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  article. 
''And  in  actual  life  let  me  assure  you 
in  conclusion,  the  first  'wisdom  of  calm' 
is  to  plan  and  resolve  to  labor  for  the 
comfort  and  beauty  of  a  home  such  as, 
if  we  could  obtain  it,  we  would  quit  no 
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more.  Not  a  compartment  of  a  model 
lodging  house,  not  the  number  so-and-so 
of  Paradise  Bow;  but  a  cottage  all  of 
our  own,  with  its  little  garden,  its  pleas- 
ant view,  its  surrounding  fields,  its 
neighboring  stream,  its  healthy  air,  and 
clean  kitchen,  parlors,  and  bedrooms. 
Less  than  this  no  man  should  be  content 
with  for  his  nest;  more  than  this  few 
should  seek;  but  if  it  seem  to  you  im- 
possible, or  wildly  imaginary  that  such 
houses  should  ever  be  obtained  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  English  people,  again 
believe  me  the  obstacles  which  are  in  the 
way  of  our  obtaining  them  are  the  things 
which  it  must  be  the  main  object  now  of 
all  true  science,  true  art,  and  true  litera- 
ture to  overcome." 


OABINST  STAINED  GREEK,  WITH  WHITE 
METAL  MOUNTS 


IN    BUILDING    ONE'S    HOME 


T  has  been  said  that  the  architect  of 
small   house  has  a  harder  task 


a 


T 

X  than  he  who  designs  a  mansion. 
To  combine  the  artistic,  the  conve- 
nient, and  the  economical  is  not  an  easy 
matter,  yet  it  is  sometimes  successfully 
achieved. 

Some  of  the  most  successfal  small 
houses  have  been  designed  by  the  archi- 
tect in  collaboration  with  the  prospective 
chatelaine.  Even  though  the  latter  is 
usually  ignorant  of  architecture,  her 
common  sense  and  practical  experience 
are  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  artistic  skill 
of  the  professional.  Such  a  house  built 
this  year,  near  New  York,  is  described 
in  the  New  York  Tribune  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  hope  to  build  soon. 

The  house  is  built  of  stone  up  to  the 
second  story,  and  above  that  the  outside 
is  covered  with  shingles  that  are  curved 
on  the  lower  edge.  They  are  finished 
with  weather  gray  stain,  not  paint,  that 
harmonizes  well  with  the  stone  below. 
A  few  dormer  windows  and  porches 
give  added  picturesqueness.  Thus  far 
all  was  due  to  the  architect,  with  the 
exception  of  the  pretty  little  portico  at 
the  back,  large  enough  for  the  maids  to 


swing  a  hammock  in  and  to  have  a  com- 
fortable rocking  chair.  That  was  the 
suggestion  of  the  housemother  herself, 
who  takes  a  human  interest  in  her  two 
neat-handed  Phyllises  and  wants  them 
to  be  happy. 

The  house  is  entered  through  a  small 
vestibule,  with  a  seat  built  in  at  one 
side,  and  an  umbrella  closet  at  the  other. 
The  double  doors  are  made  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way  sometimes  seen  in  early 
New  England  houses.  That  is,  they  are 
in  two  parts,  swinging  separately,  so  that 
the  upper  half  can  be  opened,  if  desired, 
while  the  lower  is  closed.  The  upper 
half  is  wholly  of  glass,  set  in  small  dia- 
mond panes,  and  as  this  part  is  generally 
open  the  effect  is  that  of  a  casement 
window. 

The  hall  is  not  large,  but  is  square, 
and  has  a  small  fireplace  with  top  slop- 
ing back  to  the  ceiling  from  the  mantel- 
shelf. Wide,  arched  doorways  give 
entrance  to  drawing-room  at  the  side 
and  dining-room  at  the  back.  This  ar- 
rangement gives  an  air  of  ample  space, 
although  the  rooms  are  only  of  medium 
size. 

Upstairs  is  a  square  hall  from  which 
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the  foar  sleeping  and  bath  rooms  open. 
It  receives  light  from  a  window  over  the 
stairs.  On  the  floor  above  is  a  store- 
room and  a  large  sleeping-room  for  the 
two  maids.  The  servant's  bathroom  is 
in  the  basement,  bnt  is  as  complete  and 
well-finished  as  any  other,  with  white 
enameled  tnb  and  open  plumbing. 

The  furnishing  is  in  character  with  the 
house — simple,  tasteful,  and  comfort- 
able. 

The  hall  is  finished  in  rough  plaster, 
colored  old  gold,  and  woodwork  and 
stairway  are  stained  with  a  * 'greenery 
yallery''  tint,  made  by  mixing  burnt 
umber  and  dark  green.  A  small  library 
table  of  wood  green  oak  holds  a  lamp  of 
Italian  faience,  and  beside  the  table 
stands  a  roomy  chair  of  antique  design. 
The  few  pictures  are  good  carbon  prints 
of  Rembrandt  heads,  framed  in  green 
stained  oak.  The  draperies  between  the 
hall  and  drawing-room  are  double,  those 
next  the  hall  being  of  wood  green  cordu- 
roy, and  those  on  the  inside  are  deep  red 
in.color,  to  harmonize  with  the  furnish- 
ing of  the  room. 

Old  rose  is  the  dominant  tone  in  the 
drawing-room.  The  walls  are  hung  with 
burlap  of  that  shade,  while  the  ceiling  is 
a  fainter  tint.  The  hardwood  floor  is 
covered  by  a  large  Bokhara  rug  with 
ground  of  deep  red.  The  window  dra- 
peries are  old  rose  damask,  with  stripes 
of  a  floral  design  containing  an  abun- 
dance of  green. 

Mahogany  is  the  wood  used  in  the  fur- 
niture, which  is  in  Chippendale  style 
and  is  upholstered  in  a  material  similar 
to  that  of  the  draperies.  The  upright 
piano  is  placed  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
fireplace,  the  keyboard  facing  the  win- 
dows, and  its  back  is  draped  with  olive 
green  Cairene  silk.  It  creates  a  cosy 
corner  for  the  back  of  the  room,  with  a 
teak  wood  tabouret,  a  divan,  and  a  screen 
of  teakwood  fretwork  as  its  details. 
Water-colors  in  gilt  and  in  enameled 
wood  frames,  with  a  few  good  plaster 
reliefs  of  classic  subjects,  form  the  dec- 
oration. 

The  dining-room  is  finished  in  olive 
green  to  the  * 'plate  and  pitcher  shelf,'' 


which  surrounds  the  room  at  the  height 
of  the  doors.  The  shelf  is  stained  a 
warm  golden  brown  and  the  wall  above 
shows  the  same  tint.  Pitchers,  plates, 
and  quaintly  shaped  jars  of  majolica^ 
Italian  and  Moorish  manufacture,  are 
placed  at  intervals  on  the  shelf,  where 
their  odd  and  brilliant  coloring  makes  a 
charming  frieze. 

The  woodwork  and  furniture  are  of 
Flemish  oak  and  the  rug  is  Daghestan, 
with  a  mingling  of  dark  harmonious 
shades.  There  are  no  pictures  in  this 
room,  pottery  and  cabinet  of  choice 
china  supplying  all  needed  ornament. 

The  same  simplicity  and  good  taste  are 
shown  in  the  rooms  upstairs,  but  the 
servants'  room  is  worth  special  descrip- 
tion. As  before  mentioned,  it  is  large 
and  well  lighted,  and  its  arrangement 
converts  it  practically  into  two  rooms, 
yet  each  is  brighter  and  more  cheerful 
than  could  have  been  possible  if  they 
were  actually  partitioned.  A  white  iron 
bedstead  stands  on  each  side  of  the 
room,  with  a  white  enameled  dressing 
case  at  one  end  and  a  white  iron  wash- 
stand  at  the  other.  At  each  window  is 
a  wicker  rocking-chair  beside  a  wicker 
table,  all  in  white,  and  before  each  bed- 
stead is  a  large  denim  rug  of  dark  blue, 
with  a  little  white  for  relief.  Down  the 
middle  of  the  room  is  a  movable  par- 
tition made  of  three  large  Japanese 
screens  joined  by  tapes.  This  provides 
entire  seclusion  for  each  maid,  and  as 
there  are  two  closets  exactly  alike  in  the 
room  both  have  ample  convenience  for 
their  clothing.  The  walls  pre  of  rough 
white  plaster  and  a  numbef  of  pretty 
magazine  pictures  in  colors,  framed  in 
dark  wood,  give  a  delightfully  cosy  and 
comfortable  appearance. 


A  simple  way  to  clean  the  wall-paper 
of  an  apartment  which  has  become  dirty, 
is  to  lightly  wipe  it  down  with  old  flan- 
nel— new  flannel  will  not  do.  If  the 
paper  is  not  stained  but  only  dusty,  this 
method  will  serve  the  purpose  without 
further  labor. 
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MEXICAN    DRAWN-WORK 

BY  CAROLINE  PENNOCK  MUGRIDGE 


THE  historic  records  of  this  exclu- 
sively feminine  art  of  drawn 
thread-work  contain  a  very 
limited  accoant  of  the  origin  of 
this  particular  handicraft,  but  it  is  re- 
corded that  as  early  as  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, when  the  tomb  of  St.  Cuthbert  at 
the  cathedral  of  Durban  was  opened,  the 
monk  Reginald,  who  took  part  in  the 
ceremonials,  described  the  shroud  worn 
by  the  saint  as  having  a  border,  which 
was  worked  upon  threads,  representing 
birds  and  branching  trees,  while  in  the 
cathedral  at  Prague  is  still  preserved  a 
vestment  once  worn  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  ornamented  with  this  drawn -work 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Anne  of 
Bohemia  in  1527.  It  is  probably  due 
to  the  perishability  of  the  material  that 
so  few  productions  of  the  older  epochs 
of  style  are  to  be  found  in  our  museums, 
and  that  we  infer  their  patterns  only 
from  descriptions  and  pictures. 

The  ancient  Persian  and  Phoenician 
women  excelled  in  this  art,  which  de- 
scended from  them  to  theMoors,  who  in 
turn  taught  it  to  the  Spaniards.  It  reached 
Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Con- 
quest and  since  then  has  spread  more  or 
less  throughout  all  America. 

In  Mexico,  the  finest  specimens  are 
said  to  come  from  Tamaulipas,  and  are 
made  by  the  younger  women,  whose  ages 


range  from  sixteen  to  thirty  years. 
These  women  take  great  interest  in  their 
work,  applying  themselves  to  it  indus- 
triously, yet  at  the  same  time  are  careful 
of  their  eyesight,  working  in  the  sub- 
dued light  of  the  interior  of  their  houses 
and  weaving  from  six  to  eight  hours  a 
day,  taking  the  remaining  time  for  rest 
and  recreation.  It  is  often  astonish- 
ing to  see  the  beauty  and  value  of  this 
embroidery  added  to  coarse  and  common 
material,  and  how  the  amount  of  time 
and  labor  represented  can  be  afforded 
for  the  small  amount  asked  for  their 
wares  is  hard  to  understand. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  Mexicans 
have  the  advantage  of  inherited  skill; 
but  much  of  their  success  is  also  due  to 
the  teaching  of  the  convert  schools, 
which  have  always  been  famous  for  their 
training  in  fine  needlework. 

The  primary  stitches  used  in  this  form 
of  artistic  expression  are  comparatively 
limited  as  only  about  twenty  different 
stitches  are  employed  in  all,  but  vari- 
ous combinations  and  recombinations 
make  it  seem  as  if  an  endless  variety 
were  utilized. 

Every  province  in  Mexico  has  its  own 
technical  vocabulary  and  characteristic 
names  for  stitches  and  patterns,  though 
the  processes  of  working  are  the  same ; 
many  of  these  same  stitches  have  the 
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PICTURE  HANGING 

BY    HELEN    J.    SHIFFMAN 


THERE  is  a  proper  way  to  hang 
pictures,  although,  one  would 
hardly  believe  it  from  the  way 
they  are  jumbled  together  upon 
the  walls  of  the  average  house.  In  gen- 
eral they  are  hung  without  regard  to  fit- 
ness of  subject  or  to  the  value  of  picture 
and  frame  in  the  decoration  of  a  room. 
Too  often  they  are  grouped  without  any 
definite  or  artistic  idea,  with  the  effect 
of  being  hung  to  fill  spaces.  If  we 
should  probe  a  little  deeper  into  the 
matter,  we  might  too  readily  find  that 
they  were  bought  like  wall  covering, 
perhaps  in  the  following  manner:  The 
owner  of  the  house  or  the  interior  deco- 
rator, who  may  know  something  about 
interior  decorating  but  little  or  nothing 
about  pictures,  finds  that  pictures  are  a 
necessary  element  in  the  furnishing  of 
a  house.  Thereupon  he  goes  to  an  art 
dealer  with  the  plan  of  the  house  in 
question,  shows  it  to  him,  gives  him  the 
sizes  of  the  spaces  to  be  filled  in  each 
room,  and  asks  him  to  furnish  the  pic- 
tures. The  dealer  does  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  see  the  decorations  or  fur- 
nishings of  this  house,  though  he  may 
ask  a  few  questions  about  the  colors  of 
the  walls.  With  such  a  method,  though 
the  pictures  may  be  good  if  the  dealer 
have  taste,  they  are  not  in  the  least 
adapted  to  the  character  of  the  house 
or  even  to  the  quality  of  the  owner's 
taste. 

*'A  room  hung  with  pictures  is  a  room 
hung  with  thoughts,"  some  great  writer 
has  told  us,  but  he  should  have  said  that 
a  room  hung  with  good  pictures  is  hung 
with  thoughts,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  everybody  should  not  have  good 
pictures  when  the  inexpensive  reproduc- 
tions of  great  paintings  are  so  easily 
obtained. 

Yet  the  best  pictures  when  badly  hung 
count  for  little.  Picture  hanging  is  a 
separate  branch  of  the  business  and 
should  be  regarded  as  important.  A 
mechanic  who  can  put  the  hooks  on  pic- 


ture molding  properly  or  fasten  the  wires 
so  they  will  hold,  is  too  often  consider- 
ed worthy  of  this  trust. 

Oil  paintings  should  be  hung  with 
oils,  water-colors  with  water-colors; 
etchings  and  engravings  may  be  hung 
together,  but  photographic  reproductions 
are  best  hung  alone.  Never  distribute 
pictures  because  of  the  size  and  color  of 
their  frames.  Pictures,  if  well  framed, 
are  framed  according  to  the  color  scheme 
and  subject  of  the  picture  in  question,  in 
a  way  to  bring  out  its  quality  to  the  best 
advantage.  Hence  some  variety  in  the 
frames  is  inevitable,  though  the  same 
kinds  of  pictures  will  be  treated  in  the 
same  general  way  and  will  rarely  clash 
because  of  the  framing  alone.  > 

My  advice  was  recently  asked  as  to 
how  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of 
Japanese  prints  should  be  hung.  The 
question  at  issue  was  in  regard  to  group- 
ing them  according  to  size  by  a  method 
which  would  have  sacrificed  them  inevit- 
ably. The  frames  were  of  the  same 
general  nature,  so  that  by  skilful  ar- 
rangement they  followed  up  an  idea 
given  by  the  room  itself.  One  can  read- 
ily see  how  the  decorations  of  a  room 
would  naturally  influence  the  hanging  of 
the  pictures.  The  decorator  carries  out 
an  idea  in  the  furnishing  of  a  room; 
why  should  he  not  follow  it  up  and 
accent  it  with  the  aid  of  the  pictures 
upon  the  walls  T 

Pictures  should  always  be  hung  upon 
a  level  with  the  eye  and  not  strung  up  so 
high  that  one  must  crane  the  neck  to  see 
them,  or  so  low  that  the  furniture  of  the 
room  is  continually  knocking  against 
them.  Gold  twisted  wire  is  used  en- 
tirely, and  the  size  is  governed  by  the 
weight  of  the  picture.  Any  good-sized 
picture  is  hung  with  double  wire,  which 
is  suspended  from  the  picture  molding 
and  passed  through  the  screw-eyes  at 
the  back  of  the  frame  and  up  again  to  the 
picture  molding.  Passing  the  wire  be- 
hind the  picture  makes  it  more  secure 
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and  also^  easier  to  regulate  in  height. 
Plain  brass  molding  hooks,  two  for  each 
picture  should  be  used,  their  size  also 
regulated  by  the  weight  of  the  picture. 
Chains  are  never  used. 

If  there  are  a  number  of  small  pictures 
they  should  not  be  hung  from  the  pic- 
ture molding.  It  i^  better  to  draw  the 
wire  tight  across  the  back  of  the  picture 
from  screw-eye  to  screw-eye  and  then 
hang  them  on  small  brass  wall  hooks  or 
wire  nails.  Either  of  these  mar  the 
wall  very  little,  and  small  pictures  count 
for  much  more  in  this  way. 
:  ;;^It  is  a  great  mistake  to  hang  many 
small  pictures  in  one  room.  While  a 
few  are  in  good  taste  and  relieve  the 


monotony  of  the  wall,  a  great  number 
tires  the  eye  and  makes  a  room  anything 
but  restful  in  appearance.  Garry  out  an 
idea  appropriate  to  the  room  and  group 
your  pictures  in  harmony  with  it. 
Every  room  requires  a  few  good-sized 
pictures,  and  then  a  few  small  ones 
should  be  carefully  grouped  about  them 
or  near  them.  But  everything  depends 
finally  upon  the  taste  which  goes  into 
the  delicate  task.  If  a  capable  assistant 
be  selected,  one  who  has  judgment  and 
discrimination  and  the  eye  of  an  artist — 
an  almost  impossible  combination  — 
everything  will  be  well  with  the  room 
he  touches  and  the  pictures  he  selects 
and  distributes. 


THE   DECORATION    OF    THE   HOUSE 


THE   following  editorial,   from  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Scientific  Am- 
erican, contains  some  general  re- 
marks on  the  decoration  of  the 
house  which  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers: 

No  modern  house  is  now  considered 
completed  until  it  has  been  * 'decorated.'' 
The  decoration  of  houses  has  become  an 
important  calling,  requiring,  in  some 
instances,  large  capital,  and  catering  to 
all  sorts  of  conditions  as  expressed  by 
the  amount  of  money  the  client  is  dis- 
posed to  spend  upon  his  dwelling, 
tse  decoration  is,  therefore,  an  elas- 
uiC  term,  applicable  to  palaces  and  apart- 
ment houses,  and  even  finding  its  way 
into  the  tenement — the  surest  mark  of 
the  progress  of  popular  art. 

In  a  popular  sense  the  decoration  of 
the  house  is  generally  understood  to 
imply  paint  and  wall-paper,  but  in  real- 
ity these  essentials  are  only  a  part  of  the 
many  things  which  go  to  decorate  the 
house  and  make  it  habitable.  For  house 
decoration  has  a  livable  value  as  well  as 
an  8BSthetic.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient 
for  a  house  to  be  convenient  and  roomy 
and  given  a  charming  exterior.  It  must 
be  beautiful  within  as  well  as  without. 


and  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  the 
interior  beauty  far  surpasses  the  exterior 
attractiveness.  People  have  found  that 
there  is  a  direct  relationship  between 
beautiful  surroundings  and  an  enjoyable 
daily  life,  and  the  thriving  decorators' 
shops  and  prosperous  bric-^-brac  dealers, 
and  the  high  development  of  industrial 
art  in  its  application  to  home  objects,  all 
point,  in  a  most  convincing  way,  to  this 
fact. 

The  decoration  of  the  house  is  a  com- 
plicated art  that  includes  many  elements, 
some  of  which  have,  at  first  sight,  slight 
relationship  to  each  other.  The  house 
itself  is  the  basis  of  all  successful  deco- 
ration. That  is,  to  say,  the  plan  of  the 
house,  the  size  and  disposition  of  the 
rooms,  the  manner  in  which  they  open 
into  each  other,  the  nature  of  these  open- 
ings, the  windows,  their  shape  and  size, 
and  the  amount  of  light  they  admit,  all 
have  an  important  influence  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  furnished  and  decorated 
dwelling,  and  all  play  an  important  part 
in  the  final  effect.  Decoration  is  helped 
or  hindered  by  construction  in  the 
American  house  of  to-day,  just  as  much 
as  in  more  artistic  periods,  or  in  those 
epochs  in  which  architecture  was  itself 
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decorative  without  the  help  of  applied 
ornamentation.  Vicious  planning  is  the 
more  diflftcult  defect  to  overcome  in  the 
house.  Ordinarily  it  offends  one  by  its 
inconvenience,  or  perhaps  by  its  un- 
sanitary effect;  but  it  is  quite  as  disas- 
trous 8Bsthetically  as  it  is'  from  any  other 
standpoint,  though  its  inconvenience 
may  be  more  keenly  felt. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  general 
subject  of  house  planning  now  receives 
so  much  attention  that  positively  bad 
plans  are  of  rare  occurrence,  at  least 
where  competent  architects  have  been 
employed  to  design  the  house.  But  in 
any  event,  whether  good  or  bad,  it  is  the 
plan  which  forms  the  basis  of  house 
decoration.  Take,  for  example,  the 
arrangement  of  the  rooms  and  their 
relationship  to  each  other.  A  house  in 
which  all  the  rooms  open  into  each  other 
through  large  doorways  necessitates  a 
more  homogeneous  treatment  than  one 
in  which  the  rooms  are  separated.  In 
the  latter  case  a  good  deal  of  freedom 
is  permissible  in  individual  treatment, 
with  little  possibility  of  the  colors  and 
decorations  clashing  with  each  other. 
In  the  former  a  complete  scheme  is 
necessary,  in  which  not  only  is  each 
room  considered  by  itself,  but  in  its  effect 
upon  the  adjoining  apartments. 

In  decorating  the  house,  therefore,  the 
first  step  is  to  consider  how  much  or  how 
little  adjoining  rooms  may  influence  each 
other.  If  they  are  connected  by  small 
doors,  they  can  generally  be  treated 
without  reference  to  each  other;  if  con- 
nected by  large  doors  and  wide  openings, 
it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  a 
good  part'  of  each  room  will  be  visible 
from  the  other,  and  that  each  is,  in  a 
sense,  a  single  room,  partly  separated 
from  the  others.  A  certain  unity  is, 
therefore,  unavoidable,  though  it  need 
not  be  the  unity  of  identity. 

The  part  the  plan  takes  in  the  deco- 
rative scheme  having  been  taken  into 
consideration,  the  question  of  color  is 
next  to  be  determined.  This  is  the  real 
key-note  to  the  whole  matter,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  fail  in  interior  decoration 
with  a  satisfactory  and  harmonious  color 


scheme.  But  even  before  the  colors  can 
be  fixed  upon,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  uses  of  the  various  rooms,  and  the 
furniture,  pictures,  and  other  objects 
they  will  contain.  Furniture  is  quite  as 
important  a  feature  in  decoration  as  the 
wall  coverings  and  hangings.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  always  possible  to  begin  at 
the  beginning  and  decorate  and  furnish 
a  house ;  sometimes  this  is  possible,  and 
in  such  cases,  with  competent  direction 
and  ample  means,  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
very  beautiful  and  delightful  results. 
Such  instances,  however,  are  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule,  and  the  aver- 
age householder,  starting  in  to  decorate 
his  dwelling,  must  generally  be  content 
with  such  ftirniture  as  he  may  have  ob- 
tained from  various  sources  and  at  vari- 
ous times. 

The  relationship  of  furniture  to  in- 
terior decoration  is  exactly  this:  with 
large,  expensive  articles,  and  many  of 
them,  it  will  be  possible  to  adopt  a  sim- 
pler wall  treatment  than  when  t^e  pieces 
of  furniture  and  pictures  are  compara- 
tively few  in  number.  In  any  event, 
the  wall  surface  forms  a  part  of  the  fur- 
nishing of  the  room,  and  a  very  impor- 
tant part.  Slight  furnishings  require  a 
rich  wall  treatment,  because  more  of  it 
is  visible,  and  it  helps  to  conceal  any 
apparent  poverty  in  tiie  articles  in  the 
room.  Moreover,  the  possessor  of  many 
pictures  and  works  of  art  mil  not  feel 
justified  in  covering  his  wal  Is  with  a  rich 
decoration,  and  then  hiding  it  by  the 
more  beautiful  objects  he  will  place 
upon  it. 

Color  is  more  important  than  design 
or  material  in  wall  decoration.  Tliat 
chosen,  the  question  of  cost  appears, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time.  Decorative 
papers  and  fabrics  are  now  brought  to 
such  a  high  degree  of  finish  that  the 
general  effect  is,  to  a  large  extent,  inde- 
pendent of  material.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  high-priced  wall-papers, 
many  of  which  are  very  beautiful  in 
design,  >  well  as  extremely  decorative 
when  applied  to  the  walls.  Quite  as 
effective  results  can  be  obtained  with 
paper  as  with  more  expensive  material, 
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and  it  is  needless  to  suppose  that  the 
higher-priced  article  is  necessary  to 
artistic  interiors.  In  fact,  so  far  is  this 
from  the  trath  that  even  the  cheaper 
^rade  of  papers  made  nowadays  produces 
irery  excellent  results  when  well  chosen. 
Oood  taste  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
•effective  interior  decoration,  and  it  is 
^ood  t-aste  rather  than  cost  or  price  that 
determines  the  artistic  effect  of  the 
home. 

Wall  treatment  being  determined  and 
the  ceiling  decoration  chosen,  the  general 
furnishing  follows,  both  draperies  and 
furniture  being  included  in  that  term. 
And  so  much  do  walls  and  draperies 
count  in  the  modern  house  that  a  dwell- 
ing with  decorated  walls  and  ceilings, 
curtains  and  portieres  is  already  more 


than  half  furnished.  It  is  worth  while 
keeping  this  point  in  mind,  for  it  is  the 
keynote  of  modem  domestic  decoration. 
It  marks,  moreover,  a  complete  change 
in  American  decoration.  American 
houses,  as  a  rule,  are  oversupplied  with 
furniture.  It  has  too  long  been  sup- 
posed that  an  abundance  of  chairs,  tables, 
stands,  cabinets,  and  other  articles  of 
useful  and  ornamental  furniture,  is  all 
that  is  needed  to  furnish  the  house  sat- 
isfactorily. Pictures,  of  course,  have 
always  had  their  place,  and  of  bric-i- 
brac  there  is  no  end;  but  that  the  wall, 
ceiling,  and  haugings  are  of  equal  impor- 
tance as  decorative  adjuncts,  and  deco- 
rative features  essential  in  themselves, 
has  only  recently  come  to  be  generally 
understood. 


A   LESSON    IN    SANITATION 


BY   EMILY    HOLT 


NOWADAYS  the  plumber  and  his 
bill  are  your  true  household 
specters.  Like  other  specters, 
careful  common  sense  will  put 
them  to  rout  and  confusion  nine  times  in 
ten.  Wise  men  have  been  studying  this 
subject  to  devise  plumbing  that  would 
take  care  of  itself,  but  they  have  not  yet 
succeeded.  Neither  are  they  likely  to 
without  a  revolution  in  mechanics, 
whereby  the  tendency  of  fluids  always  to 
seek  their  own  level  may  be  eliminated, 
and  other  things  as  wonderful  brought 
to  pass.  So  long  as  knowledge  remains 
nearly  static,  so  long  will  it  behoove 
every  house-mistress  to  look  well  to  the 
usage  of  her  pipes  and  her  traps. 

A  bit  of  rag  or  even  string,  a  burned 
match,  a  wisp  of  hair,  seems  a  very  little 
thing — one  that  the  pipes  can  carry  off 
with  no  possible  hurt.  But  the  rag,  by 
hanging  over  the  bend  of  the  trap,  may 
serve  as  a  siphon  to  take  away  the  water- 
seal,  which  is  all  that  stands  between  the 
household  and  unlimited  sewer  gas. 
And  the  rag  may  keep  on  doing  it  for 


weeks  and  weeks,  until  deadly  disease  is 
rampant.  A  string  snarled  and  twisted 
may  work  the  same  ill.  The  match-ends 
of  course  ought  to  float  away  harmless, 
but  are  very  much  likelier  to  be  caught 
in  some  eddy  of  the  flush  water,  jammed 
into  a  crevice,  and  there  to  take  to  them- 
selves other  solid  particles  until  they 
form  a  decaying  clot,  both  offensive  and 
dangerous.  As  for  hair,  there  is  no  end 
to  the  harm  it  harbors.  A  wisp  quickly 
forms  itself  into  a  sort  of  strainer,  catch- 
ing and  holding  all  that  passes.  Aside 
from  that  it  has  a  trick  of  lodging  in  the 
most  inconvenient  places ;  catching  upon 
the  least  roughness  inside  the  pipe,  and 
staying  there  until  by  accretion  it  has 
clogged  the  whole  space.  Hair  has 
special  aflftnity  for  bits  of  soap.  Solid 
soap,  by  the  way,  should  never  be  sent 
down  the  pipes.  Even  very  strong  soap- 
suds are  objectionable,  unless  you  follow 
them  with  a  flood  of  clean  water,  prefer- 
ably hot  water. 

Coffee-grounds  and  tea-leaves  either 
clog  a  pipe  very  soon  or  else,  if  the" 
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flush- water  prevents  that,  wear  it  through 
quickly,  partly  by  mechanical  action, 
partly  by  chemical.  Neither  should  ever 
be  permitted  in  a  sink.  Even  if  you  are 
wise  enough  to  keep  out  all  grease,  and 
thus  make  sure  that  the  grounds  shall 
get  safe  away  from  your  own  pipes,  in 
5ie  sewer  they  may  come  in  contact  with 
grease  from  pipes  less  carefully  kept  and 
cake  and  clog  your  whole  pipe  system, 
making  necessary  costly  and  inconveni- 
ent unclogging. 

Every  kitchen  ought  to  have  its  grease- 
can,  emptied  once  a  week  in  winter,  in 
summer  every  three  days.  All  sorts  of 
refuse-fat  should  go  into  it— even  the 
scrapings  from  plates  and  dishes. 
Greasy  water,  as  from  boiling  hams  or 
corned  beef,  should  be  allowed  to  cool 
thoroughly,  then  have  the  grease  care- 
fully taken  off,  before  it  goes  down  the 
Eipes.  Skillets  and  frying  pans  ought 
)  be  filled  with  very  hot  soda  water,  and 
allowed  to  stand  half  an  hour  before 
washing.  This  gives  time  for  the  soda 
to  partly  saponify  the  grease,  and  keep 
it  from  sticking  to  the  pipe,  or  caking 
on  top  of  the  trap. 

Every  closet  in  daily  use  should  be 
flushed  once  a  week,  with  at  least  two 
gallons  of  boiling  water.  Every  other 
week  it  ought  to  have  a  gallon  of  cop- 
peras water  poured  into  it,  and  alternate 
weeks  a  gallon  of  chloride  of  lime  solu- 
tion. Use  plain  lime  water  if  nothing 
else  is  at  hand.  Then  monthly,  but  no 
oftener,  dissolve  a  pound  of  washing 
soda  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water,  pour 
it  into  the  closet,  let  it  stand  fifteen  min- 
utes, then  flush  the  closet  from  its  own 
cistern  and  follow  the  flushing  with  a 
gallon  of  clear  hot  water.  The  soda 
water  should  stand  in  the  trap  just  long 
enough  to  clean  the  sides,  and  be  washed 
away  and  rinsed  after,  so  it  may  not 
attack  and  eat  the  lead  and  solder  of 
pipes  and  joints. 

Treat  sinks  the  same  way,  only  use 
the  soda  fortnightly  and  let  it  stand 
longer  in  the  trap.  But  always  wash  it 
out  thoroughly.  Plain  lime  water  is 
better  for  a  sink  than  the  chloride,  which 
smells  to  heaven — especially  in  a  small 


room.  For  cleaning  the  traps  beneath  set 
bowls  use  the  soda  solution  with  a  half 
pint  of  ammonia  to  the  gallon.  Twice  a 
year  at  least  put  in  the  plug,  fill  the 
bowl  to  the  brim  with  the  ammoniated 
soda,  and  let  it  stand  until  as  much  as 
possible  runs  out  through  the  waste 
vent.  Tie  a  small  swab  of  cotton 
strongly  upon  the  ends  of  a  coarse 
crochet  hook,  and  with  it  wash  out  the 
vent  holes  as  far  as  possible.  Use  the 
same  sort  of  swab  to  clean  the  drain 
vents  of  bowls,  bath  tubs,  and  so  on. 
The  freer  and  cleaner  the  vents  the 
better  the  sanitation. 

In  scouring  faucets  be  careful  to  keep 
the  scouring  grit  out  of  the  joints. 
Even  the  finest  particles  quickly  cut 
away  screw  threads  turning  many  times 
a  day.  After  scouring  also  take  care  to 
let  the  water  run  at  least  a  minute  before 
catching  any  for  use.  In  washing  sandy 
vegetables,  as  spinach,  turnips,  potatoes, 
use  a  big  pan  and  drain  off  the  dirty 
water,  so  the  sand  may  be  caught. 
Even  a  spoonful  of  sand  going  down  a 
pipe  will  cut  and  wear  it  more  than  a 
hogshead  of  water. 

Milky  water  is  one  of  the  hardest 
things  to  manage.  Even  a  small  quan- 
tity daily  fouls  pipes  and  sets  up  a  most 
evil  smell,  unless  the  milky  water  is 
followed  by  a  flushing  of  soda  water 
moderately  strong,  with  a  lime  water 
flush  about  every  three  days.  The  lime 
water  is  made  more  effective  by  adding 
salt  to  it.  Sea  salt  is  best.  Put  a  lump 
as  big  as  the  fist  in  an  earthen  or  wooden 
vessel  along  with  twice  a  bulk  of  quick- 
lime, and  cover  with  four  gallons  of  hot 
water.  Stir  well  and  let  it  settle.  Pour 
the  clear  liquid  down  the  pipes  and  fol- 
low it  in  half  an  hour  with  a  fiush  of 
clear  water  boiling  hot.  Thus  every 
kind  of  a  sink  may  be  kept  sweet  and 
fresh. — Detroit  Journal. 


Oak  that  is  neither  polished  nor  var- 
nished is  a  little  troublesome  to  keep 
clean.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
spirits  of  wine  and  glycerine  will  give  a 
surface  that  will  not  easily  soil,  and  will 
not  change  the  appearance. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON   BOOKS 


We  have  had  so  many  evidences  of  the 
friendliness  of  Thb  House  Beautiful 
readers  that  we  call  their  attention  to 
the  books  we  publish,  with  a  certain 
con  fidence  in  their  interest.  Our  autumn 
list  is  just  ready,  and  while  it  is  not  a 
very  large  one,  its  selection  is,  we  be- 
lieve, not  lacking  in  evidence  of  taste 
and  judgment.  In  the  spring  we  took  a 
stand  somewhat  unusual  among  publish- 
ers. We  determined  at  that  time  to 
accept  no  manuscripts  which  we  had  not 
read  and  which  were  not  in  themselves 
worthy  of  publication.  We  figured  that 
the  policy  of  accepting  a  manuscript  by  a 
well-known  author  and  relying  on  the 
author's  name  for  a  sale,  was  a  bad  one. 
We  published  our  spring  books  because 
we  thought  they  were  g^»d  and  thought 
that  others  would  like  them.  How  our 
policy  has  worked  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing: 

**Graustark:  the  Story  of  a  Love  Be- 
hind a  Throne,"  the  first  book  of  an 
unknown  author,  is  now  the  fourth  best 
selling  book  in  the  United  States;  over 
siiiiy  thousand  copies  have  already  been 
sold ;  it  is  the  best  selling  book  in  Can- 
ada; a  large  edition  has  been  placed  in 
England,  and  the  dramatic  rights  have 
been  sold  to  Miss  Mary  Mannering,  who 
will  produce  the  play  (luring  the  coming 
season. 

**By  the  Waters  of  Babylon,''  by  Mrs. 
Reginald  de  Eoven,  is  now  in  its  third 
edition,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  trade  reports  among  the  best  selling 
books. 

'*The  Inn  of  the  Silver  Moon"  is  one 
of  the  best  selling  books  in  New  York. 
It  has  never  had  an  unfavorable  press 
review,  and  it  is  especially  recommended 
in  the  lists  of  best  books  in  the  New 
York  IHmes  Saturday  Review  and  Lije, 

**The  Love  of  an  Uncrowned  Queen" 
is  now  in  its  fourth  edition,  and  librari- 
ans of  public  libraries  in  all  the  large 
cities  report  that  it  is  one  of  the  books 
for  which  there  is  the  most  demand.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  books  ever 
listed  by  the  Book  Lovers^  Library, 


''Ezra  Caine,"  and  ''Euphrosyne  and 
Her  Golden  Book,"  are  just  out  and 
have  not  had  time  to  become  widely 
known.  As  we  said  in  the  beginning, 
we  did  not  expect  that  they  would  be 
popular,  but  we  publish  them  because 
it  would  have  been  a  crime  to  refuse 
them. 

Our  publications  for  the  autumn  were 
chosen  after  much  consideration  and  are 
the  result  of  a  very  severe  reading  pro- 
cess. We  believe  they  will  meet  with 
as  general  approval  as  the  spring  books. 
*'Graustark,"  it  is  needless  to  say, 
appears  first  on  the  fall  list.  We  estimate 
that  over  two  hundred  thousand  copies 
will  be  sold  within  the  next  six  or  eight 
months.  Every  one  is  going  to  read  it; 
first,  because  it  is  a  thrilling,  splendid 
story,  and  secondly,  because  not  to  know 
it  will  argue  a  neglect  of  current  litera- 
ture one  would  seek  to  avoid. 

Beside  ''Graustark"  we  shall  issue  the 
following. 

**The  Christmas  Garland:  A  Miscel- 
lany of  Verses,  Stories,  and  Essays,"  by 
well-known  authors.  Illustrated  in 
colors.  Two  editions.  Limited  edition 
de  luxe,  bound  in  white  padded  silk, 
gilt  edges,  in  a  box,  $3.50  net.  Popular 
edition,  bound  in  white  vellum  cloth, 
gilt  top,  in  a  box,  $2.00.  A  modem 
revival  of  the  **Gift  Book"  so  popular 
in  this  country  fifty  years  or  more  ago. 
It  is  believed  the  public  will  welcome  a 
collection  of  verses  and  stories  by  the 
best  known  writers,  selected  with  judg- 
ment, and  printed  and  bound  with  taste. 
The  authors  include  Octave  Thanet, 
Maurice  Thompson  (author  of  ''Alice  of 
Old  Vincennes"),  Maria  Louise  Pool, 
George  Ade,  Louise  Chandler  Moulton, 
Clyde  Fitch,  John  Burroughs,  I.  Zang- 
will,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  John  Ken- 
drick  Bangs,  Edmund  Gosse,  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  and  many  others.  The 
illustrations  are  all  in  color  and  cover  a 
wide  variety  of  popular  subjects.  The 
book  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  holi- 
day season,  beautifully  printed,  bound, 
and  boxed. 
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"Animals,''  by  Wallace  Bice.  Illus- 
trated in  color.  Octavo,  cloth,  $2.00. 
A  book  which  describes  for  both  old  and 
young  the  characteristics  and  habits  of 
wild  animals  in  a  most  entertaining  and 
breezy  way.  It  makes  them  alive  and 
vivid  to  the  imagination.  One  of  the 
chief  features  of  the  book  is  the  splendid 
collection  of  animal  portraits.  These 
illustrations  are  included  in  the  volume 
by  an  arrangement  with  the  Nature 
Study  Company,  which  furnished  the 
illustrations  for  "Bird  Neighbors.'' 

"The  Golfer's  Rub&iy&t,"  by  H.  W. 
Boynton.  With  decorative  borders. 
16mo,  $1.00.  A  very  amusing  little 
volume  of  quatrains  in  Omar's  style, 
embellished  with  borders,  showing  the 
Oriental  popularity  of  golf  and  its  ac- 
companying pleasures. 

"One  Forty-two:  The  Reformed  Mes- 
senger  Boy,"  by  Henry  M.  Hyde.  Fully 
illustrated.  Uniform  in  size  and  style 
with  "Checkers."  16mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 
A  collection  of  stories  of  a  reformed 
messenger  boy,  told  with  much  humor. 
They  properly  belong  in  the  same  class 
with  "Artie,"  "Checkers,"  "Pink 
Marsh,"  and  the  other  "slang  classics" 
published  by  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Com- 
pany. 

"Ruskin's  Principles  of  Art  Criti- 
cism," by  Ida  M.  Street,  sometime 
western  collegiate  alumnee  fellow  in  Eng- 
lish Literature  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Students  find  Ruskin's  prin- 
ciples of  art  scattered  through  so  many 
volumes,  and  so  interwoven  with  criti- 
cisms of  life  and  literature,  without  any 
attempt  to  arrange  them  in  a  convenient 
form  for  comparison  or  reference,  that 
they  often  fail  to  get  a  clear  conception 
of  his  principles  of  art  in  their  relation 
to  each  other.  .  The  purpose  of  this  book 
is  to  meet  this  difficulty  by  setting  forth 
in  detail  Ruskin's  philosophy  of  art. 
In  the  several  chapters  are  considered 
the  principles  or  laws  which  Ruskin 
believes  form  the  basis  of  all  adsthetic 
criticism,  and  following  each  chapter  is 
a  series  of  extended  extracts  from 
Ruskin's  works,  in  which  he  discusses 
these  principles,   and   which    serve   to 


illustrate  and  verify  the  author's  expo- 
sition of  the  subject.  These  extracts, 
together  with  the  additional  references 
to  Ruskin's  various  writings,  furnish 
the  student  with  ample  material  for  an 
extended  study  of  the  great  critic's 
philosophy  of  art.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  book,  however,  is  general  culture 
rather  than  technical  instruction.  Its 
aim  is  to  aid  the  general  student  in 
forming  a  standard  by  which  to  judge 
all  works  of  art  and  not  simply  to  dis- 
cuss technical  points  in  the  criticism  of 
pictures. 

"The  Last  of  the  Knickerbockers,"  a 
comedy  romance,  by  Herman  K.  Viel6 
(author  of  "The  Inn  of  the  Silver 
Moon").  12mo,  cloth,  $1.50.  Mr.  Viel6 
has  followed  up  the  success  of  the  fan- 
tastic little  tale,  which  was  so  popular 
last  season,  with  a  "comedy  romance," 
which  promises  to  add  very  substantially 
to  his  reputation.  In  the  first  place, 
he  handles  the  English  language  like  a 
literary  artist;  his  style  is  continuously 
charming.  In  addition  to  this,  he  tells 
a  story  of  a  young  girl — the  last  of  a 
Knickerbocker  family — pretty,  modem, 
up  to  date,  yet  showing  constantly  the 
influence  of  her  familv  traditions.  She 
meets,  in  a  sufficiently  unconventional 
way,  a  young  man  from  the  West,  and 
their  love  story  is  the  story  of  the  book. 
Mr.  Yield's  situations  are  fantastic  and 
delightful,  and  he  gives  to  New  York  all 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  New  Amster- 
dam it  once  was.  The  book  is  certain  to 
be  very  successful. 

"Aubrey  Beardsley's  Drawings  to 
Illustrate  the  Works  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe."  Beautifully  printed  on  Japan 
paper.  In  a  portfolio  quarto,  $5.00  net. 
Edition  limited  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
sets. 

"The  Book  of  a  Hundred  Houses," 
being  a  collection  of  pictures  and  sug- 
gestions intended  to  help  all  persons 
who  have  homes.  Quarto,  cloth,  $1.50. 
A  companion  volume  to  "Successful 
Houses,"  made  up  largely  of  articles 
and  pictures  reprinted  from  early  and 
out-of-print  issues  of  The  House  Beau- 
tiful. 
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The  editor  of  this  department  will  be  glad  to  describe 
in  detail  the  decoration  of  a  single  room,  or  to  give  gen- 
eral suggestions  for  several  rooms,  in  reply  to  each  letter. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  charge  a  small  fee  for  detailed  plans 
for  an  entire  floor  or  for  the  houi*e  as  a  whole.  Whenever 
the  address  is  ffiven  and  stamps  are  inclosed,  replies  will 
be  sent  by  mail  within  three  weeks. 


,    Decorating  a  Country  House 

There  is  a  very  small  old  oountry  house  which 
I  am  patting  in  shape  for  summer  use.  Will 
you  kindly  give  me  a  few  suggestions  for  an 
eoonomioal  way  of  decorating  and  furnishing 
the  sitting-room  and  dining-room.  The  house 
faces  east.  Upon  entering  a  small  hall,  on  the 
right  is  a  bedroom,  on  the  left  a  sitting-room 
12  by  15.  From  each  of  these  rooms  a  door 
leads  into  the  dining-room,  which  is  10  by  25. 
Seven  feet  from  the  left  end  there  was  a  par- 
tition which  I  shall  probably  replace  by  a  grille 
with  curtains,  making  an  alcove,  with  a  win- 
dow facing  west  and  a  door  Itiading  to  the 
porch,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  house. 
The  sitting-room  also  has  a  door  and  window 
opening  on  the  porch,  with  two  windows  at  the 
front.  At  the  right  (north)  end  of  the  dining- 
room  is  the  staircase,  but  this  is  exclusive  of  the 
dimensions  given.  Between  the  two  doors  is  a 
large,  old-fashioned  fireplace  and  opposite  two 
windows.  There  is  also  a  smaller  fireplace  in 
the  sitting-room.  The  ceiling  is  low,  about  nine 
feet.  There  is  no  wainscoting  in  either  room, 
jand  I  think  that  the  woodwork  is  white,  though 
this  may  be  changed  if  desirable. 

How  would  you  suggest  covering  the  walls — 
ioolor  scheme  and  material?  Also  cheap  finishing. 
We  shall  probably  use  the  porch,  which  is  new 
(14  by  25),  as  a  room  in  pleasant  weather. 

H.  B.  c. 

If  the  white  paint  in  your  house  is  in  good 
condition  it  should  be  retained,  otherwise  paint- 
ing the  woodwork  a  very  dark  green  through- 
out the  house  is  advised.  In  the  February 
number  of  The  Hoqse  Brautipul,  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  is  an  article  on  the  economical  fur- 
nishing of  an  old  house,  and  Harper's  Bazar f  of 
April  6.  1901,  contains  a  suggestive  paper  on  the 
treatment  of  a  similar  home. 

Papers  reproducing  old-fashioned  designs  are 
most  appropriate  for  your  house,  the  hall  and 


room  wouia  oe  eneotive  in  yellow,  we  send 
you  a  sample  of  American  paper  with  the  basket 
pattern  which  is  one  of  the  best  colonial  repro- 
ductions of  which  we  know. 

Old  mahogany  furniture  seems  to  belong  to 
your  house,  but  old  shapes  painted  green  are  an 
excellent  substitute.  In  time,  perhaps,  the  ma- 
hogany pieces  could  be  collected.  It  is  possible 
now  to  get  a  few  old  designs  in  new  wood. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  different  Windsor 
chairs.  A  few  pieces  of  rattan  furniture  and  a 
little  of  the  Raffia  could  be  used  with  discretion. 
Weathered  oak  and  the  furniture  designed  by 
Gustavo  Stickley  are  ideal  in  a  home  that  is  eld 
English  in  character,  but  are  hardly  suitable  in 
a  colonial  house. 

The  windows  should  be  simply  curtained  in 
plain  or  figured  muslin.  The  low  ceilings  and 
big  fireplaces  of  your  rooms  suggest  charming 
possibilities. 


Another  Country  House 

We  are  just  beginning  the  country  house,  of 
which  the  first  floor  plan  is  inclosed,  and 
any  suggestions  you  make  can  be  carried  out. 

The  front  windows,  first  and  second  story,  and 
the  dining-room  windows  are  of  plate-glass. 
The  casement  windows  on  either  side  of  the 
fireplace  in  living-room  and  upper  sash  of 
seoond-story  window  are  small  squares;  the 
others,  as  a  rule,  are  one  light  to  the  sash. 

There  will  probably  be  leaded  plate-glass 
windows  and  transom  about  solid  front  door, 
although  we  are  a  little  in  doubt  about  it. 

We  do  not  know  whether  to  make  the  large 
vrindows  at  the  stairway  landing  of  plate-glass, 
leaded  plate,  or  of  small  diamond  tinted  panes. 
These  three  windows  are  3  by  8  feet  each.  The 
main  hall,  living-room,  den,  and  dining-room 
will  be  quartered  white  oak,  hardwood  floors, 
and  float  sand  finish. 

Kindly  suggest  color  scheme  for  each  room, 
and  also  the  best  kind  of  windows  for  ball. 
There  will  be  brick  mantel  in  hall  and  wood 
ones  in  other  rooms,  any  color  designated. 

We  are  inclined  to  golden  oak  for  living-room 
and  den,  but  are  open  to  suggestions  as  to  all  the 
rooms.     We  do  not  want  Flemish  oak,  however. 

The  house  will  be  in  a  lot  200  by  300  feet,  sur- 
rounded but  not  fthaded  by  fruit  trees.  It  faces 
east  and  will  be  125  feet  from  the  street.first  story 
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Papers  and  Fabrics  for  Walls 

Furniture,  Bugs,  Specially  Designed  Leather  For- 

tleres.  Screens  andPlllows^ngllsli  Ghlntses 

and  Muslins  for  Country  Houses,  Korean 

Fottery,  Copper  Lamps  and  Shades. 

Estimates  Made  on  Application 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


weatherboard,  second  story  shingles;  first  story 
ceiling  ten  and  one-half  feet,  second  ten  feet. 

Our  house  is  a  modification  of  a  plan  pub- 
lished in  your  magazine  some  months  ago. 

H.  L.  W. 

The  quartered  white  oak  in  its  natural  state 
is  preferred  to  the  golden  finish.  We  regret  that 
you  do  not  care  for  Flemish  oak,  as  it  makes  for 
great  richness  and  dignity.  With  the  white  oak 
the  range  of  color  for  the  walls  is  somewhat 
limited.  Blues  and  greens  combine  well  with  it 
and  certain  shades  of  mulberry. 

In  the  main  hall  a  paper  in  a  Urge  leaf  design 
in  green  would  be  effective,  with  plain  green  in 
the  living-room  and  gobelin  blue  in  the  parlor. 
In  the  dining-room  a  hand-blocked  Chelsea  paper 
in  green  and  yellow,  green  predominating,  would 
look  exceedingly  well,  with  russet  or  pome- 
granate in  the  den.  Either  cartridge  papers, 
burlaps,  or  grass-cloths  could  be  chosen  for  the 
plain  hangings. 

We  incline  to  the  plain  leaded  glass  for  the 
hall  windows,  rather  than  the  tinted  panes,  par- 
ticularly as  your  outlook  seems  to  be  unusually 
attractive. 


Naming  a  Cottage 

Can  you  suggest  a  suitable  name  for  a  small 
summer  cottage,  in  among  the  trees,  on  a  high 
bluff,  overlooking  a  broad  stretch  of  lakef  I 
want  something  "taking,"  unique,  and  quite  re- 
moved from  "Lakeview,"  "Clovemook," 
''Elms,''  etc.  If  possible  I  should  like  some 
sentiment  analogous  to  ''Bide-a-Wee;''  be  it 
Indian  or  Scotch  or  English,  I  care  not. 

M.  L.  S. 

''Windy  Ledge''  might  fit  your  cottage,  or 
"Drachenfels,"  which  is  Norwegian  for  "Drag- 
on's Bock."  It  is  rather  difficult  for  outsiders 
to  make  suggestions  in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 
Usually  the  situation  of  the  house  is  an  inspi- 
ration to  the  owner.  Again  some  circumstance 
connected  with  the  building  may  suggest  a  good 
name,  or  some  character  or  place  in  a  favorite 
book  may  also  suggest  a  fitting  word.  We  can 
sympathize  with  you  in  not  caring  for  "Lake- 
view,"  "The  Elms,"  or  others  equally  hack- 
neyed. "Yarrows,"  if  yarrow  grows  on  the 
grounds,  would  be  unusual.  "Linden  Crest," 
is  good  if  there  are  lindens,  not  otherwise.  We 
are  unable  to  find  an  Indian  sentiment  analogous 
to  "Bide-a-Wee."  An  English  equivalent  might 
be  found  in  "Tarry-a- While." 


Sadler's  Interior 


Of  what  period  (colonialf)  would  you  call  the 
interiors  of  Denby  Sadler's  pictures,  and  can 
I  get  a  book  showing  interiors,  furnished  in 
exactly  that  stylet  J.  M.  8. 

Denby  Sadler's  pictures  show  interiors  of  the 
late  Georgian  period.  We  know  of  no  book 
devoted  exclusively  to  this  era  of  house  furnish- 
ing. The  furniture  is,  for  the  greater  part,  late 
Sheraton  and  Empire,  although  some  of  the 
rooms  show  woodwork  of  an  earlier  date.  In 
"Old  and  Crusted"  the  doors  and  walls  are  of 
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Queen, Anne' 8  time,  and  in  ''Over  the  Nuts  and 
Wine"  the  wainsooting  is  of  a  day  prior  to  Wil- 
liam IV. 's  reign. 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  taisk  to  reproduce  some 
of  these  interiors,  taking  a  bit  here  and  a  bit 
there.  The  wood  paneling  in  "Dummy  Whist," 
the  ohairs  in  "Returning  Thanks,"  and  the  cor- 
ner cupboard  in  "For  Fifty  Years,"  would  make 
a  charming  combination.  Sadler  is  a  careful 
student  of  detail,  and  his  silver  candlesticks 
and  old  china  are  as  true  to  the  time  he  depicts 
as  the  quaint  costumes  of  his  people. 

To  our  knowledge,  Sadler's  pictures  have  not 
been  reproduced  in  book  foim.  An  English  firm 
has  published  etchings  of  all  his  works,  and 
these  may  be  secured  through  picture  dealers  in 
most  large  cities. 


Woodwork  and  Farnitare 

We  have  just  bought  a  small  house  which  is 
not  quite  right,  but  can  be  made  comfortable. 
We  shall  build  on  an  extra  room,  which  will  be 
used  as  a  dining-room,  and  decorated  in  deep 
yellow.  It  will  be  furnished  in  mahogany  of 
simple  design.  The  house  was  freshly  papered 
last  spring,  unfortunately  not  to  my  taste;  but 
I  can  make  few  changes. 

Other  furniture  so  far  is  Flemish  oak  with  two 
or  three  green  stained  pieces,  and  I  thought  of 
supplementing  it  with  some  green  stained  wicker 
or  this  new  grass  furniture.  Could  you  suggest 
anything  better?  The  parlor  is  my  chief 
trouble.  I  cannot  think  what  to  do  with 
it.  In  the  first  place  I  never  expected  to  have 
a  parlor.  I  prefer  a  large  living-room,  and  have 
bought  my  pieces  accordingly.  Then  the  walls 
are  so  light  as  to  look  very  badly  opening  into 
the  dark  blue  ball  and  the  dark  green  library. 
Would  an  old  blue  in  a  plain  paper  look  well  and 
be  in  harmony  with  the  blue  of  the  hall  and 
the  green  of  the  libraryt  My  rugs  are  fairly  good 
Oriental  ones  in  dark  blues  and  reds,  chiefly. 

My  pictures  I  can  group  into  those  with  brown 
mats  and  frames,  l^ose  ir  black,  and  water- 
colors.  I  have  besides  ot  )ld  oil  portrait  of 
my  grandfather,  a  dear  o  sampler,  mounted 
and  framed  in  a  narrow  n.a.nogany  edge,  and  a 
miniature.  I  had  thought  of  keeping  the  water- 
colors  and  the  old  things  in  the  dining-room. 
Let  me  put  to  you  concisely  my  questions:  Can 
I,  by  decorating  the  parlor  alone,  secure  har- 
mony throughout,  and  what  would  you  suggest 
as  to  color  and  paperf  Can  I  not  turn  this  room 
into  something  besides  a  formal  parlor,  and 
what  sort  of  furniture  would  you  suggest  as 
combining  well  with  this  Flemish  oak,  of  which 
I  have  a  library  table  and  chair,  a  small  desk 
and  chair,  a  pedestal,  and  a  tabourette,  all  in 
colonial  shades,  L  e.,  imitationf  The  tea-table 
and  chair  are  of  the  green  stained  oak. 

M.  A.  R. 

Your  house  has  unfortunate  woodwork,  but 
you  have  such  good  ideas  in  regard  to  color 
schemes  and  general  arrangements  that  we  are 
confident  you  will  have  an  attractive  home. 
Either  a  dull  deep  blue  or  a  strong  green  would 
look  well  in  the  parlor.  We  are  inclined  to 
choose  blue,  a  burlap  if  possible,  unless  you 
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Make  a  specialty  of  Interior  Decorating. 
Designs  furnished  for  Wall  Decoration, 
Furniture,  Electric  and  Gas  Fixtures,  etc. 
Houses  made  artistic  in  an  inexpensive 
way.  Sketches  and  estimates  to  be  had 
on  application. 
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furniture.     Ce^lalojgued   And 
price-li/l3  will.be  /enl  upon 
reque/l. 

MRS.  ADA  M.ROBERTS 

Z4S5  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 

CHICAGO 
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THOMAS  B.  MOSHER 

PORTLAND.  MAINE 


* 'Tinting"  we  cannot  indorse  anjwnere,  except 
possibly  in  dark  cupboards.  A  tint,  as  the 
name  implies,  is  a  pale  color,  and  a  pale  wall  is 
not  an  agreeable  thing  to  live  with. 
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tells  how  to  treat  each  of  the  principal  rooms  in  the  nouse^ 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


A  Color  Scheme 

We  woald  like  suggestions  for  first  floor  of 
house,  inoludisg  haU,  parlor,  back  parlor,  li- 
brary, and  dining-room.  The  woodwork  in  all 
these  rooms  is  white  pine,  grained.  Mantels  in 
parlor  and  library  are  oak.  Height  of  ceilings 
nine  and  one -half  feet.  Size  of  hall  about  six 
by  eighteen,  including  stairs;  parlor,  about 
twelve  by  fifteen;  back  parlor,  about  twelve  by 
fifteen;  Ubrary,  about  fourteen  by  sixteen;  din- 
ing-room, about  fourteen  by  sixteen;  we  want 
something  subdued,  not  too  prominent.  Please 
make  proper  suggestions  for  papering,  carpets, 
etc.  In  case  of  painting  anew,  what  sug- 
gestions would  yon  makef  x.  m. 

The  following  color  scheme  is  suggested  for 
your  house:  Green  in  the  parlors,  a  Ohiswick 
paper  in  subdued  greens  and  yellows  in  the 
hall,  plain  yellow  in  the  dining-room  and  russet 
in  the  library.  Burlaps  and  grass-cloths  make 
ideal  wall  hangings,  but  are  much  more  expen- 
sive than  plain  papers.  An  excellent  shade  of 
green  may  be  found  in  cartridge  paper,  and  we 
think  that  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
a  good  russet  in  that  material.  All  the  yellow 
shades  are  unsatisfactory  and  a  calcimine  is 
advised,  unless  burlaps  are  desired. 

With  the  color  scheme  given,  the  ceiling  of 
the  hall  should  be  a  deep  yellow,  a  paler  tone  in 
that  color  in  the  dining-room,  a  light  russet  for 
the  ceiling  of  the  library,  and  in  the  parlors,  a 
delicate  green.  With  walls  nine  and  a  half  feet 
high,  no  frieze  is  required  and  the  molding 
should  be  placed  at  the  cornice  line. 

Bare  floors  with  rugs  are  earnestly  recom- 
mended rather  than  carpets.  If  bare  floors  are 
an  impossibility,  the  hall  and  parlors  we  think 
should  be  carpeted  alike,  either  in  a  green  Wil- 
ton or  a  green  terry.  The  dining-room  and 
library  would  look  well  carpeted  in  a  deep  rus- 
set. The  quality  of  the  floor  covering  must  be 
determined  by  the  wall-papers  and  the  furnish- 
ings of  the  rooms.  Cartridge  paper  and  terry 
go  well  together,  and  with  this  combination, 
denim  makes  appropriate  curtains,  couch  covers, 
etc.    Wilton  demands  something  richer. 

The  woodwork  in  your  house  is  not  desirable. 
Grained  wood  of  any  kind  has  an  artificial  ap- 
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Imported  direct  ttom  Japan  by  Henry  Arden. 
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Announcement! 


Messrs.  M.  O'Brien  &  Son 

Take  pleasure  in  directing  the 
attention  of  artistic  persons  to 
their  list  of  novelties  and  at- 
tractions for  the  coming  win- 
ter. The  season  will  open 
November  ist  with  an  exhibi- 
tion of  Landscapes  by  the 
well-known  American  painter, 
Leonard  Ochtman  ;  at  the 
same  time  will  be  exposed  an 

Interesting  Collection 

of  late  prodnetlonB 
from  tlie  .  .  . 

Newcomb  Pottery 

A  new  Candelabra  and  Bronze 
Lamp,  specially  designed  by 
Miss  Preston  ;  several  quaint 
Candlesticks  from  a  famous 
Belgian  pottery  ;  the  latest 
proofs  by  those  masters  of  the 
dry  point,  Helleu  and  Chahine; 
and  a  choice  selection  of  Oil 
Paintings  and  Water  Colors, 
by  French,  Dutch  and  Ameri- 
can painters. 


OBRIENS 

208  Wabash  Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


pearanoe,  and  grained  pine  especially  is  poor  in 
tone.  It  will  harmonize,  however,  with  all  the 
color  schemes  suggested  except  the  yellows  of 
the  dining-room.  If  preferred,  a  dull  gray-blue 
could  be  chosen  for  the  dining-room,  and  for 
the  hall  a  Chiswick  paper  combining  blue  and 
green.  We  like  the  yellow  scheme  better,  how- 
ever, particularly  as  the  dining-room  has  bat 
one  window,  and  that  on  the  north  side  of  the 
house.  The  woodwork  in  this  room  could  be 
stained  mahogany  or  painted  green.  Dark 
green  paint  throughout  the  house  wonld  effeet  a 
pleasant  transformation 


A  Pewter  Platter 


Will  you  please  tell  me  the  age  and  value  of 
a  pewter  plate  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
marked  Graham  &  Wardrop,  and  on  the  back 
near  the  maker's  name  is  a  figure,  a  square  in- 
closing a  ship,  and  the  words  "Success  to  the 
United  States  of  America.'*  I  do  so  hope  you 
can  tell  me  when  and  where  it  was  made,  and 
the  name  of  a  desirable  book  on  old  pewter 
marks.  a.  o. 

:We  are  inclined  to^  think  that  your  pewter 
plate  is  an  old  American  piece,  made  when  the 
United  States  navy  was  in  its  infancy.  Graham 
&  Wardrop  were  pewterers  in  Comhill,  Boston, 
and  your  plate,  or  more  properly  speaking,  plat- 
ter, was  evidently  molded  by  them.  So  far  as 
the  ship  and  the  words,  "Success  to  the  United 
States  of  America*'  are  concerned,  the  piece 
might  be  of  English  origin  quite  as  well  as 
American.  English  pewterers  and  potters  made 
designs  especially  for  the  American  trade  and 
often  added  mottoes  that  were  anything  but 
English  in  spirit.  But  English  pewter  was  usu- 
ally stamped  with  a  "guild  mark,"  which  on 
this  metal  was  an  equivalent  to  a  "hall  mark" 
on  silver.  It  was  a  stamp  of  approval  and  pro- 
claimed the  pewter  to  be  of  standard  compo- 
sition. The  fact  that  your  piece  has  no  such 
mark  leads  us  to  think  that  it  is  not  English. 
Again,  most  of  the  English  pewter  and  china 
with  American  scenes  and  sentiments  was  made 
after  the  year  1812,  while  your  platter,  if  exe- 
cuted by  the  Comhill  metal  workers,  dates  back 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  tell  you  of  a  book 
on  the  marks  of  old  pewter,  for  after  many  in- 
quiries we  are  obliged  to  conclude  that  such  a 
volume   does   not  exist. 
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origin,  for  the   most  beautiful 
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TO  OUR  READERS 

ACTUAL  AND  PROSPECTIVE 


'T  IS  SAFE  to  say  The  House  Beautiful  is  better  than  ever 
before.  The  June  issue  began  the  change ;  the  July  and  August  and 
September  numbers  emphasized  it ;  October  and  November  show 
more  clearly  what  the  magazine  is  to  be.  Each  month  has  brought 
it  a  little  nearer  the  ideas  and  the  ideals  of  the  Editor.  We  do  not 
assert  for  a  second  that  the  magazine  is  all  it  should  be.  It  is  not  yet  practical 
enough  or  thick  enough,  but  it  is  constantly  getting  more  helpful  and  more  attract- 
ive, and  all  the  while  its  teachings  and  its  preachings  do  not  vary  one  hair's  breadth 
from  the  standards  of  good  taste  in  decoration  and  furnishing  for  which  it  has  always 
stood.  As  the  time  goes  on  it  is  gratifying  to  see  the  increasing  number  of  houses 
rearranged  according  to  House  Beautiful  suggestions.  It  is  also  gratifying  that 
the  old  subscribers  continue  to  take  and  enjoy  the  magazine,  while  new  names  are 
coming  in  more  rapidly  than  before. 

We  have  never  spent  much  time  making  promises  for  the  future  and  we  are 
not  going  to  begin  now.  But,  at  the  completion  of  the  tenth  volume — the  end  of 
the  fifth  year — it  may  be  well  to  say  a  word  about  what  our  readers  may  expect. 

With  the  increased  number  of  cpntributors  to  The  House  Beautiful  has 
come  a  broadening  of  interest.  The  subjects  for  treatment  are  practically  limitless, 
and  limitless  as  to  practicality.  The  illustrations,  which  have  always  been  numerous 
and  good,  are  becoming  clearer  and  more  helpful.  We  propose  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  magazine — that  is,  the  number  of  pages — as  fast  as  possible,  so  that  in 
time  each  month  will  bring  all  of  the  reading  matter,  pictures,  and  suggestions  most 
readers  will  wish  at  one  time. 

In  addition  to  the  merely  practical  side  of  home-making  we  are  endeavoring 
constantly  to  furnish  entertaining  and  instructive  matter.  Mr.  James  William 
Pattison's  excellent  articles  on  "Great  Artists"  have  had  a  wide  popularity.  He  has 
succeeded  in  treating  hackneyed  subjects  in  a  new  and  most  interesting  way.  He 
has  placed  the  artists  where  they  belong  in  the  history  of  art  and  given  the  reader  a 
just  account  of  the  work  each  master  accomplished.  These  articles  will  be  con- 
tinued for  some  months. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Spencer,  Jr.,  one  of  the  cleverest  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  sensible  of  the  younger  architects,  has  only  begun  his  series  of  articles  on 
"Houses  of  Moderate  Cost.'*  These  plans  and  illustrations  are  full  of  suggestions  for 
those  about  to  build  or  remodel. 

Miss  Virginia  Robie's  instructive  essays  on  the  "History  of  Furniture"  are  now 
nearing  completion,  but  she  will  continue  to  be  a  regular  contributor  to  The 
House  Beautiful. 
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The  "  Homes  of  American  Millionaires,"  of  which  Mr.  W.  C.  Whitney's 
wonderful  New  York  house  was  the  first  to  be  described,  will  be  taken  up  from 
time  to  time.  The  December  issue,  for  instance,  will  have  an  excellent  article  on 
Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid's  country  home,  "Ophir  Hall." 

A  new  department,  the  "Homes  and   Home  Life  of  Famous  Women,"  will 
soon  be  added,  and   the  always  popular  series  of  "Successful   Houses"  will  con- 
tinue.    Many  other  subjects  of  general  interest  will  be  treated  in  the  next  few. 
months,  among  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 

•      Chinese  Porcetams^  by  R.  I.  Geare.     Illustrated. 

Japanese  PorcetaitlS^  by  Katherine  Louise  Smith.      Illustrated. 

J^  Motifltaifl  Fireside  Ifldustry^  by  Katherine  Ix)uise  Smith.    Illustrated. 

A. ft   Architect's   House   in    the    Country^   by    Arthur   Russell. 

Illustrated. 
Picturesque  Cottages  in  Ireland^  by  H.  S.  Turner.     Illustrated. 
\A   FebU  Indian  Houses^  by  George  Wharton  James.      Illustrated. 
The  Care  of  Patms.  by  Agnes  Kennedy.     Illustrated. 
Old  Chester^  by  Elizabeth  E.  Goldsmith.     Illustrated. 
Miss  Start^S  ^OoKfiindin^^  by  Wallace  Rice.     Illustrated. 
A   VC/estem  China  Hunt^  by  Frances  Roberts.     Illustrated. 
15 he  Old  Connors  House^  by  Charles  S.  Clark.      Illuatrated. 

The  Value  of  Vines  cut  TiecorationM  Alice  M.  Kellogg.  Illustrated. 

In  Quest  oj^  Inspiration^  by  Joy  Wheeler  Dow.     Illustrated. 

Annuals yor  Ed^in^.  by  Ida  D.  Bennett. 

The  Care  oj^  House  Vlants  in  tOinter^  by  Ida  D.  Bennett. 

Aquatics^  by  Ida  D.  Bennett. 

^Ool(rplateS9  by  Charlotte  Whitcomb.     Illustrated. 

The  FuKtisa^  by  Marie  A.  Molineux. 

Granite  Cotta^e^  San  Tiie^O^  by  Hazel  W.  Waterman.    Illustrated. 

Small  Gardens^  by  T.  H.  Mawson. 

VC^ooden  X/tensils—Maxer^  Quai^h  and  Urencher^  by  Martha 

Rockcc  Flint. 
Old  Canton  China^  by  Alice  Morse  Earle. 
Carded  and  Inlaid  Leather  IBt/orHi^  by  Amelia  Hyde  Center. 
Old  Houses  in  ^radford^on^A'Oon^  by  M.  G.  Splatt.     Illustrated. 
Early  Scandinavian  Wood^Car^fings 
Gen.  Lebu  VC/allace^s  Home. 

An  Odd  House^  by  W.  Henry  Winslow.    Ilhistrated. 

Chinese  Monochromes^  by  Charlotte  Moffitt.    Illustrated. 

Women  in  Their  Healings  tauith  Architects^  by  Walter  C.  Root. 

Hotels^  by  Robert  T.  Newberry. 

This  is  the  time  to  subscribe  for  The  House  Beautiful — the  new  volume 
begins  with  the  December  issue.     Price,  ^2.00  a  year;  postage  paid  by  us. 

he:r.bi:r.t  s.  stone:  &  co. 
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FICTION 

"Oraustark:    The  Story  of  a  Love   Behind  a  Throne,"   by  George   Barr 
McCuTCHEON.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50 

GRAUSTARK  is  the  first  book  of  a  new  author. 

GRAUSTARK  is  already  in  its  one  hundred  and  tenth  thousand, 

GRAUSTARK  is  to-day  the  fourth  best  selling  book  in  the  United  States. 

GRAUSTARK  is  to-day  the  best  selling  book  in  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  a 
large  edition  has  been  placed  in  Great  Britain. 

GRAUSTARK  has  been  dramatized  for  Miss  Mary  Mannering,  and  will  be 
produced  in  the  United  States  in  the  Autumn. 

GRAUSTARK  has  been  dramatized  for  Miss  Julia  Neilson,  who  will  produce 
it  in  England  in  the  Autumn. 

''  The  Christmas  Oarland:    A  Miscellany  of  Verses,  Stories,  and  Essays,"  by 

well-known    authors.      Illustrated.     Two  editions.      Limited   edition   de  luxe, 

bound  in  white  padded  silk,  gilt  edges,  in  a  box,  $3.50  net.     Popular  edition, 

bound  in  white  vellum  cloth,  gilt  top,  in  a  box,  $2.00. 

We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  a  modern  revival  of  the  "Gift  Book,"  so  popu- 
lar in  this  country  fifty  years  or  more  ago.  It  is  believed  the  public  will  welcome  a 
collection  of  verses  and  stories  by  the  best-known  writers,  selected  with  judgment, 
and  printed  and  bound  with  taste. 

The  authors  include  Octave  Thanet,  Maurice  Thompson  (author  of  "Alice  of 
Old  Vincennes"),  Maria  Louise  Pool,  George  Ade,  Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  Clyde 
Fitch,  John  Burroughs,  I.  Zangwill,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  John  Kendrick  Bangs, 
Edmund  Gosse,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  many  others.  The  illustrations  are  all 
in  color  and  cover  a  wide  variety  of  popular  subjects.  The  book  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  holiday  season,  beautifully  printed,  bound,  and  boxed. 

"  The  Last  of  the  Knickerbockers,"  by  Herman  K.  Viele,  author  of  the  "  Inn 
of  the  Silver  Moon."     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

A  novel  of  to-day,  with  the  principal  scenes  laid  in  New  York  City.  The  heroine  of  Mr. 
Viele's  novel  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  literary  creations  which  has  appeared  in  a  number  of 
years,  and  the  book  will  have  a  ready  sale  among  the  author's  large  following. 

It  can  be  safely  recommended  to  those  who  liked  *^  The  Inn  of  the  Silver  Moony 
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"  142 :    The  Confessions  of  a  Reformed  Messenger  Boy,"  by  Henry  M.  Hyde. 

Fully  illustrated.     Uniform  in  size  and  style  with  "Artie."     i6mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

A  collection  of  stones  of  a  reformed  messenger  boy,  told  with  much  humor.  They  prop- 
erly belong  in  the  same  class  with  "Artie,"  "Checkers,"  "Pink  Marsh,"  and  the  other  "slang 
classics"  published  by  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Company. 

''Oashel  Byron's  Profession,"  by  G.  Bernard  Shaw.     12 mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

This  is  the  only  authorized  and  copyright  edition  of  this  celebrated  novel.    Mr,  Shaw  has 
written  a  most  characteristic  preface  and  has  included  in  the  volume  an  essay  on  prize  fighting. 
This  book  will  be  indispensable  to  all  lovers  of  Mr,  Shaw's  work. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

"Animals,"  by  Wallace  Rice.    Illustrated  in  color.    Octavo,  cloth,  $2.00  net. 

A  book  which  describes  for  both  old  and  young  the  characteristics  and  habits  of  wild  ani- 
mals in  a  most  entertaining  and  breezy  way.  It  makes  them  alive  and  vivid  to  the  imagina- 
tion. One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  book  is  the  splendid  collection  of  animal  portaits.  These 
illustrations  are  included  in  the  volume  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Nature  Study  Co.,  who 
furnished  the  illustrations  for  "Bird  Neighbors." 

"Ruskin's  Principles  of  Art  Criticism,"  by  Ida  M.  Street.  Sometime  Western 
Collegiate  Alumni  Fellow  in  English  Literature  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
i2mo,  cloth,  $1.60  net. 

Students  find  Ruskin's  principles  of  art  scattered  through  so  many  volumes,  and  so  inter- 
woven with  criticisms  of  life  and  literature,  without  any  attempt  to  arrange  them  in  a  con- 
venient form  for  comparison  or  reference,  that  they  often  fail  to  get  a  clear  conception  of  his 
principles  of  art  in  their  relation  to  each  other.  The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  meet  this  diffi- 
culty by  setting  forth  in  detail  Ruskin's  philosophy  of  art.  Its  aim  is  to  aid  the  general  stu- 
dent in  forming  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  all  works  of  art,  and  not  simply  to  discuss  tech- 
nical points  in  the  criticism  of  pictures. 

"The  Golfer's  Rubaiyat,"  by  H.  W.  Boynton.  With  decorative  borders.  i6mo,  ^i.oo. 

A  very  amusing  little  volume  of  quotations  in  Omar's  style,  embellished  with  borders, 
showing  the  Oriental  popularity  of  golf  and  its  accompanying  pleasures.    With  notes. 


Small  quarto.     Beautifully  illustrated, 


''  The  Book  of  One  Hundred  Houses. 

$1.60  net. 

A  companion  volume  to  "  Successful  Houses,*' by  Oliver  Coleman,  The  purpose  of  this 
work  is  to  give  suggestions  to  those  who  are  interested  in  architecture  and  interior  decoration. 
Nearly  two  hundred  illustrations  of  interiors  are  included  in  the  volume. 

''Aubrey  Beardsley's  Drawings  to  Illustrate  the  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe." 

Beautifully  printed  on  Japan  paper.     In  a  portfolio  quarto.     A  limited,  num- 
bered edition  of  250  copies,  $5.00  net. 

These  drawings  arc  now  published  for  the  first  time  and  the  portfolio  will  be  out  of  print 
in  a  short  time. 

IVe  would  advise  you  to  make  an  early  application  for  this  work. 


HERBERT   S.  STONE    &    COMPANY 

ELDBmGE  COURT,  OHICAOO 
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THE  CENTURY,  now  beginning  its  33d 
vear,  is  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be 
•'the  worlds    leading   periodical."    It 

STANDS  PRE-EMINENT. 

THE  CENTURY'S  career  has  been  marked 
by  many  great  successes,— the  famous 
war  Papers,  the  greatest  lives  of  Lincoln, 
Napoleon  and  Cromwell  ever  written, 
Kennan's  world-thrilling  expos^  of  the 
Siberian  prisons,  etc.  Look  back  over 
what  vou  know  of  other  magazines  and 
see  what  you  can  recall  to  compare  with 
these. 


THE  CENTURY  costs  more  to  make,  costs 
more  to  edit,  and  its  subject  matter,  both 
literature  and  illustrative,  is  more  exi^en- 
sive,  than  that  of  any  other  magazine. 
Even  with  its  large  circulation,  it  cannot 
be  sold  for  less  than  $4.00. 

THE  CENTURY  will  not  be  found  in  the 
low-priced  combinations.  It  appeals  only 
to  those  who  want  the  best  in  literature 
and  art.  Its  prospectus  for  the  coming 
year  is  full  of  attractive  features,  of  which 
the  following  may  be  noted  here. 


A  Year  of  American  Humor 


The  most  famous  American  humorists 
will  contribute  to  The  Century  in  1902,  in- 
cluding Mark  Twain,  "Mr.  Doolev," 
QeorKe  Ade,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  •»  Un- 
cle Remus,"  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
Oliver  Herford,  "Clilmmle  Fadden," 
Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  Tudor  Jenks, 
Charles  Battell  Loomis,  Beatrice  Her- 
ford, and  many  others.    There  will  also 

The  Old  West 

and  the  New 


f. 


be  articles  covering  the  lives  (with  portraits) 
of  the  famous  American  humorists  of  the 
3ast,— Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  Josh  Blll- 
ngs,  John  a.Saxe,"Mrs.  Partln^on,'* 
Miles  O'Reilly,  Artemus  Ward,Orpheus 
C.  Kerr,  Bill  Nye,  Eugene  Field,  Sam 
Slick,  John  Phoenix,  Charles  Q.  Leiand, 
•*Q.  K.  Philander  Doestlcks,**  Holmes, 
Lowell,  Warner,  and  others. 


^w 
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^he  READING  SEASON 

IS  NOW  AT  HAND,  AND  NO  OTHER   PERIODICAL  IN   EXISTENCE 
OFFERS  SO  MANY  PAGES  OF  ENTERTAINMENT  AS 

THE 

MART 


OF 

CLEVERNESS 


NO  other  periodical  has  so  many  notable  contributors,  many  of  whom  are 
of  high  social  station  ;  no  other  periodical  depicts  the  best  society  of  the 
world  exactly  as  it  is;  no  other  periodical  has  such  a  diversity  of  contents — such 
a  variety  of  fascinating  stories  and  poems.  This  magazine  is  alone  in  its  field, 
wholly  original,  wholly  different  from  all  other  publications  past  and  present. 
Which  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  said  of  The  Smart  Set  that  "nothing  succeeds 
like  *S.  5. "  It  is  read  throughout  the  English-speaking  world.  Its  rapid  increase 
in  popularity  and  circulation  has  been  a  revelation  of  the  possibilities  of  publish- 
ing— of  publishing,  that  is,  what  the  reading  public  likes  to  read.  To  say,  as  critics 
have  frequently  said,  that  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  i6o  pages  of  the  magazine 
but  partially  conveys  an  idea  of  the  charm  of  its  varied  contributions.  The  London 
Sun  calls  The  Smart  Set  "the  new  king  of  magazinedom."  The  Sheffield,  England, 
Independent  declares  The  Smart  Set  to  be  "one  of  the  best  brands  in  the  champagne 
of  literature."  The  Boston  Globe  says,  ^^  Smart  Set  grows  smarter  as  its  numbers 
pass,"  and  at  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  continent  the  Salem,  Ox^gon^  Journal 
asserts  that  "you  will  find  more  new  expressions  in  this  magazine  than  in  any  other," 
while  midway  the  Chicago  Journal  remarks  that  "  the  verse  in  The  Smart  Set  has 
more  charm  and  distinction  than  the  verse  in  any  of  the  other  monthlies."  Summing 
up  the  characteristics  of  the  magazine  in  a  sentence,  to  quote  the  Bristol,  England, 
Times  and  Mirror,  ^*The  Smart  Set  appeals  to  the  intelligent  and  deals  with  the 
sparkling  and  absorbing,  the  subtle  and  fascinating  in  literature." 

To  the  reader,  then,  who  is  unfamiliar  with  The  Smart  Set,  it  offers  a  new  field 
of  entertainment  and  delight.  He  will  find  it,  in  the  words  of  The  Ladies'  Pictorial, 
of  London,  "a  magazine  which  only  needs  to  be  seen  once  to  establish  itself  in 
the  favor  of  those  who  appreciate  vivid,  vigorous,  humorous  and  unusual  writing  in 
many  schools  of  work." 


For  Sale  throughout  the  XVorld  at  25  cent^i.    pearly  Subscription  ^J.OO. 
tuhich  built  be  Jortuarded  by  any  ffetusdealer 


Ess  Ess  Publishing  Co.>  "5?,S,'^?S4k  ^'^^ 
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G   K  A   U    S  T  A  K   K 

THE  STORY  OF  A  LOVE  BEHIND  A  THRONE 

By  GEORGE   BARR  McCUTCHEON 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TENTH  THOUSAND  FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  BOOK  SHOPS 
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The  Asbestos  Pad 


FOB  DINING 
TABLES  .... 


nrHIS  Pad  is  made  of  two  layen  of  specially  prepared 
-'-  Asbestos  interlined  with  strone  Meeting  to  hold  same 
securely  toeether,  making  it  dursBlc  and  practical.  The 
outside  coverinff  is  made  of  double  faced  Cotton  Plush  to 
make  it  soft  and  noiseless. 

It  is  of  sufficient  thickness  for  all  puipoaes.  No  other 
pad  is  necessanr,  its  use  preventing  moisture  or  hot  dishes 
from  injuring  tne  most  highly  polisnedjable. 


When  ordering,  give  the  snape  of  Table,  round,  soui 
or  oblong.  Measure  the  top  surface,  width  and  lengtn, 
correctly  as  possible,  as  the  pad  covers  the  top  only. 


does  not  overhang.  If  for  eictension,  give  widdi  of  Leaves, 
and  number  wanted,  as  the  Pads  for  extended  Tables  are 
made  in  two  halves  and  the  leaves  or  fillings  added  for  any 
length  desired. 


All  Pads  and  Leaves  made  to  fold,  easily 
handled,  and  can  be  conveniently  laid  away 
when  not  in  use.  Descriptive  circular  and 
prices  sent  on  application. 

L.  W.  EEBNEY 


J» 


603  W.  61st  Place 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Things    to    Love 

There  is  an  immeasurable  pleasure  in  having  about  us  articles  of  furniture 
that  reflect  the  highest  art  knowledge  of  designer  and  craftsman.  Such 
articles,  in  time,  possess  a  value  not  to  be  represented  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Tobey  Hand-made  Furniture 

is  of  this  character.    It  will  last  a  century.     No  veneers,  no  machine  carving, 
nor  stamped  ornaments  are  used  in  its  construction. 
We  send  free  on  request  our  booklet,  "Tobey  Hand- made   Fumi  ture/*  which  tells  how  it  Is  made  in  our  workshop. 

The  Tobey  Furniture  Company,  Chicago.     Established  1856.. u^lc 
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^^  Cofxfan*4' 

^^^^SS     ,  III  ■■ 

•^peciat  attention  is  catted  to  our  cottection  of  artt^ftic  thini*i»  appro^ 
priate  for  ^ift^s  on  att  occcuion^i. 

Antique  and  Modem 

Colonial  Furniture 
Sheffield  Tlate 
Old  China  and  Gla^^ 
Practical  Lamp^ 
of  ^ood  de4:i^n 

Special  Ftimiltire  J^rotn  Original  Urahi^ings 

The  charm  ai>out  thinAs  from  thi^  e^ftabti^rhment  i^  their  ori^inatity. 
^^^hing^  Cotoniat/'  a  booK.  of  ^uggestion^^  ^ent  on  request. 

to.  K..  Cotdfan  tSL  Cotnpanjr 


203  Michigan  AnJe. 


Chicago 


121  JV.  State  St. 


*  inhere  iV  no  art  that  iV  bi 
trouble  Ar  there  are  bad  a 

truthfully  said  a  well 
speaking  on  the  subje( 
Decoratikg.  There  is 
either  a  room  is  artistic  ( 


W.  P,  Nelson  C< 

have   been  established  i 
and  are  known  the  cou 

GOOD    DECORATOff 

Write  for  suggestions  fc 
home.     Send  full  partic 

193  Wabash  Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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Three-Quarters  of  a  Century  in  the  American  Home. 


%^ 


\ 


has  also  been  secured.  The  Companion  thus  fully  meets  the 
demand  for  the  best  reading  suited  to  all  the  members  of  the 
intelligent  American  household.  * 

Illustrated  28 -page  Prospectus  will  be  sent 
with  copies  of  the  paper  to  any  address^  Free, 

NEW    SUBSCRIPTION    OFFER. 


lkl^._.     C.t-^ !1 


-ntion  this  publication  or  cut  out  this  slip  and 
e  and  address  and  41.75  will  receive: 

npanion  for  the  remaining  weeks  of  1901. 

tmas  and  New  Year's  Double  Numbers. 

'  for  1902,  lithographed  in  twelve  colors  and 

02,— more  than  200  stories,  50  special  articles, 
w  till  Jan.,  1903,  for  41.75.  w  4 


w. 


PANION,   BOSTON,  MASS. 


©- 


® 
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CHIMING 
HALL    CLOCKS 

A  most  remarkable  collection  of  Hall  Clocks  is 
now  on  exhibition  in  our  Clock  Room  —  a  collec- 
tion which  for  beauty  of  design  and  finish  is  per- 
haps unsurpassed  inthis  country.  For  the  conven- 
ience of  those  who  cannot  come  in  person,  we 
have  issued  a  book,  '*Hall  Clocks,"  which  tells 
about  them  in  detail,  and  from  which  you  may 
make  selections  at  various  prices  with  the  |assur- 
ance  of  being  pleased. 

We  send  the  book  free.  Ask  also  for  booklets, 
**Tobey  Hand-made  Furniture,"  *'The  New  Furni- 
ture," and  "How  to  care  for  Furniture;'*  sent  free. 

The Tobey  Furniture  Co. (f8"5'6)Chicago 

Maksrs  of  Tobry  Hand-Madb  Furniturb. 


Decora.te 


■^  Your  Home 

These  reproductions  are  ^  made  of  Papier  Mach6, 
which  takes  a  more  artistic  finish  than  either  iron  or 

E taster.    Beixifc  extremely  light  in  weight  they  can  be 
eld  in  place  with  a  small  tack.    Ju-t  the  thing  for  cozy 
corners,  dens,  halls,  etc. 

Annor  819.  Shield  and  weapons  in  one  piece,  antique  Crv 
or  bright  iron  finish.  Siie,  36x36  in  ;  wt.  3  lbs.  Ex.  pd.  ^  / 
OrieoUl  Heads,  851,  853,  854,  856.  Indian  lleads-873,  "Hattlt 
Ton;**  874,  **Brokefl  Aroi/*  are  life  size,  in  colors,  C^ 

Wt.  6  oz.    Express  prepaid,  each *  ^ 

For  other  designs  hee  our  ads.  in  other  magaxines. 
If  vour  dealer  has  none  in  stock  send  u&  his  narae.stste  your  wante  and  we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied  Write  fur  "Artistic  Decorations. "a booklet 
sent  free;  shows  many  other  pieces.    Ref..  First  Natl  Bank.  Milwaukee. 
HILWArKEE  PAPIEtt  HACHR  W0BK8,  t9t  B.  Water  SU,  BIlwaakM,  WU. 


The  improved  Shingle  Stain  and  preservative. 
Imparts  an  artistic  finish  to  shingles  and  prolongs 
their  life  by  penetrating  the  pores  of  the  wood 
and  retarding  decay. 

Shingletint  is  made  in  all  desirable  shades, 
is  easily  applied,  the  colors  are  permanent,  and 
money  is  saved  by  its  use 

Full  information  and  finished  samples  of  wood 
mailed  free  for  the  asking. 

BERRY  BROTHERS,  Limited, 

Varnish  Manufkcturert, 

DETROIT,  MICH 


N«w  Tom,  «t  Pearl  St. 
B08TON.  m  Atlantic  Are. 
Pbiladblpbia,  te  ft  is  N.  Fourth  St. 
Baltimore,  23  £.  Lombard  St. 


OnoAOo,  1ft  and  17  Lake  St. 
CucimfATZ.  9M  lUin  St. 
St.  Loirn.  lit  S.  yonrth  St. 
SahFbanoxsoo  U  Front  8t. 
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THB  HOUSE  BBAUTIPUL  DIRBCTORY  OP  ARCHITECTS 


yHB  ARCHITECTS'  DIRECTORY  of  "THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL"  is  conducted  with  a 
three-fold  desire:  to  afford  a  needed  convenience  to  our  readers;  to  be  a  medium  of  intercommu- 
nication for  architects;  and  to  relieve  us  of  the  labor  and  embarrassment  of  recommending  architects 
to  numerous  correspondents.  It  will  contain  the  professional  cards  of  architects  everywhere,  to- 
gether with  mention  of  their  specialties.  It  is  the  publishers*  desire  that  the  character  as  well  as 
the  extent  of  the  directory  shall  depend  entirely  upon  the  architects  themselves.  In  justice  to  all 
concerned,  it  should  be  stated  that  although  the  editor  reserves  the  right  to  omit  publication  of  any 
thing  received,  or  to  stop  publication  of  any  card  at  any  time  without  explanation,  such  suppression 
or  cessation  should  not  be  construed  as  reBecting  in  any  manner  upon  any  architect. 


ABGHITEGT8 


OHIOAOO 

EMERY  STANFORD  HALL 
Architect,  Successor  to  Hsrrey  L.  Page  &  Co.    Suite  9x8,  153 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 


FROST  &  GRANGER 
Architects.  to6  The  Temple,  184  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago. 

HENRY  LORD  GAY 
Architect,  99  Deaiborn  Street,  Chicago. 

L.  G.  HALLBERG 
Aichitect,  Suite  SoB-Sxa,  84  LaSalle  Street,  Oxford  Building, 
Chicago.    Telephone  Maio-t768. 

R.  E.  JYRCH 
Architect,  696  Fulton  Street,  bet.  Linoohi  and  Robej  Streets, 
Chicago. 

JOS.  C.  LLEWELLYN 
Architect,  x8X7-x8  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  xs3  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago.    Telephone  Central  •  1969. 


ROBERT  C  SPENCER,  Jb. 
Architect,  1x07  Steinwar  Hall,  tj  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago. 
Artistic  Houses,  Grounds  and  Interiors. 

BB00KL7N,  N.  7. 

ROBERT  N.  HUNTER 

ABOHITEOT 

The  remodelling  and  decorating  of  interiors  a  specialty. 
33  Clinton  Street. 

MINNBAPOLIB,  HINH. 

FRANK  H.  NUTTER 

LAKDBOAPB  ABOHITEOT  AND  BNOINEBB 

Parks,  Cemeteries,  Public  and  Private  Grounds.    Correspond' 
ence  Solicited.    710  Sykes  Block,  954-956  Hennepin  Ave. 

DAYTON,  OHIO. 

F.  M.  ANDREWS. 
Architect,  914-910  Reibold  Bldg.,  Dayton,  O.     Modem  homes 
and  business  blocks. 


THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 
REFERENCE  DIREGTORY 


ART  GLASS 

SCHULER  &  MUELLER,  S.  W.  cor.  Madi- 
son and  Canal  Streets.  Chicaf(o,  111. 


CARPET   SWEEPERS 
GRAND  RAPIDS  FURNITURE  CO.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.    Royal  Blue  Sweepers  "  Save 
the  Carpet*' 

CEMENT  WORK    AND   CONCRETE 
CONSTRUCTION 

STAMSEN  &  BLOME,  Bank  Floor,  Unity 
Building,  Chicago. 

DECORATOR 

JOSEPH  TWYMAN,  Care  of  the  Tobey  Fur- 
niture Co.,  Chicago.  Designer  of  Furniture, 
Ornamental  Glass,  Rugs  and  Decorations. 
Houses  furnished  and  decorated  complete. 

DUMB  WAITERS  AND  HAND  ELEVA- 
TORS 

SEDGWICK  MACHINE  WORKS.  86  Carroll 
Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Manufacturers 
of  the  Sedgwick  Patent. 

EMBOSSED  AND  TURNED  MOULDING 

(POKCH  WOBK  AND  WOOD  G«nXt) 

BOYNTON  &  CO..  67  W.  Washington  Street, 
Chicago.    Tel.  Main-4536. 

FIRE  PROOFING. 

THE  ROEBLING  CONSTRUCTION  CO., 
171  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  121  Liberty  St.,  New 
York.  Thorough  protection  against  fire  at 
small  cost. 

HOSE  RACKS  AND  REELS 

CLIFF  &  GUILBERT  CO.,  198  West  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS 

THE  ALMINI  COMPANY,  107  Wabash 
Avenue,  ChicaTO.  Artistic  Tinting,  General 
Painting,  Wall  Papers. 

W.  P.  NELSON  COMPANY,  199  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago. 

METAL  TILES. 
MERCHANT  &  CO.,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn,  Chicago. 

PAINT  MANUFACTURERS 

BENJAMIN  MOORE  &  CO..208-210  W.  Lake 
Street,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  ETC. 

Soft  Water  throughout  the  house  with  the  "Im- 
proved Eureka^'  Water  Lift.  THE  BISHOP 
&  BABCOCK  CO.,  180  Washington  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

ROOFING  AND  ROOFING  MATERIAL 

N.  &  G.  TAYLOR  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Sole  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  "Taylor 
Old  Style"  brand,  extra  heavy  leaded  Roof- 
ing Tin. 


Wh#n  wrttinff  to  ndvertlaers  pie 
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WALT.  PAPER. 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF 

W.    P.   NELSON    COMPANY,   igg  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago. 

THE  SETTLE 

SHINGLE  STAINS. 

45  East  20th  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

SAMUEL  CABOT.  70  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Interiors     Decorated    and    Designed. 

Suggestions  Given  for  the  Re-arrange- 

ment   of    Rooms.     Special    attention 
given  to  small  flats  and  houses  in  Town 
and  Country. 

Betsy  Ross  Rugs.    Scotch  Hand- 

WECLI^^ 

li^OOO  Newtpapen       M^^^ 
and  Periodicals        .^^^m«  •    « 

made  Axminster  Carpet 

erery  week              M^  ThlllkerS 

Interior    Furnishings   of    All    Kinds. 

^   ^^^    Students 
Writers 

A.  KAY  WOMRATH,  Manager. 

V                 PubUc  Men 

EDITH  W.  SHERmAN 

^              Business  Men 

906-916  Marshall  Field  Bldg. 

H^      and  ANYONE  wishing  to  collect 

CHICAGO 

^  clippings  on  anv  subject,  —  business 
pointers,  material  for  lectures,  sermons 

or  debates,— should  read  our  booklet. 

Furniture  and  Fabrloa 

««The  Uses  of  IVess  Clippings."    Sent 

Painting  and  Papering 

to  any  address. 

Interior  Woodwork 
Pottery  and  Metal  Work 

ConsoUdated  Press  CUpping  Co. 

ts9  La  Sane  Street,  CHICAOO 

Simple  work  as  well  as  elaborate. 

Estimates  and  designs  furnished. 

exceptionally  fine  quality  and  con- 
sequently capable  of  renderins:  the 

ALICE  E.  NEALE 

details  of  an  artist's  model  with 

greater  fineness  and    truth  than 

%ioi-iio2.iio3-ii04  Venetian  Bldg. 

ordinary  plaster. 

34  Washington  Strbit 

Edgar  Cambron, 

CHICAGO 

Art  Critic, 

Chicago  Tribune. 

AND 

22  Thirty-Third  Strrrt  Wbst 

The  Florentine  alabaster  re- 

Oppodte Waldorf- Aitoria 

productions  are  decidedly  the  most 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

beautiful  and  the  most  exquisitely 

finished  of  any  work  of  the  kind 

that  I  have  yet  seen. 

Maris  LirmiA  Ingram, 

Interion  Designed,  Decorated 

Sec'y  Nat'l  Society 

and  Furnished. 

^^^^^mm 

rtiis  BeautituJ  btatue  ot  Venus  ot  MiJo,  19  incnes  his:li. 

made  of  crushed  Alabaster,  securely  packed  for  shipment, 

A  Specialty  made  ot 

$2.00.     Same  in  Plaster  of  Paris,  securely  packed  for  ship- 

ment, $1.00. 

Country  Houses. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  many  inexpensive 

reproductions  of  Classic  and  Modern  works  of  Art.     Busts  of 

Poets,  Musicians,  Statesmen,  etc. 

Bas  Reliefs  and  Medalions  in  great  variety. 

SPECIAL  STUFFS 

Our  work  is  made  of  crushed  ALABA8TEB. 
Looks  like  Marble,  at  about  one-tenth  the  cost. 

We  also  make  an  extensive  line  of  Colored  Oriental 

Selections  made  for  all  Interior 

Statues,  Indian  Busts,  Masks,  Nubian  Heads,  etc. 

Work. 

Illustrated  Catalos:ue  on  request. 

FLORENTINE  ALABASTER  WORKS, 

Rnirs,  Porcelain  and  Antique  Silver. 

1412-1414  Michigan  Ave.,         -          Chicago.  111. 

When  writing  to  adTertisera  please  mention  THB  HOUSE  BBAUTIFUL. 
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IN  OUR  480 -ACRE  NURSERY 

YOU  ;CAN    FIND 

Specimen  Trees  and  Shrubs 


OF  BVBBT  DBBIKABLB  VABIETT 
HARD7  IN  THIS  OLIMATB 


SEND  POSTAL  FOR  CmiOGUE 


We  can  also  furnish  plans 
for  correct  landscape  treat- 
ment and  send  competent 
help  to  execute  same  .    .    . 


ESTABLISHED    1856 
Schwedler  Norway  Maple 

p.  s.  PETERSON  &  SON,  ?  Sii5;^;^rs=jr„:r4 

164-   La  Satte  Sireet.  CHICA.CO 


I  DiTed  from  (hir  FtuAory 


^f^mm^^mmmm  mrect  from   l/tir  rnOJOry  mmmmmm^m^^^ 

The  ''Graeme''  Handy  Box  Seat 


^6.75 


Buys  this  elegant  Box  Heat 
beautifully  covered  in  fine  figured 
denim  or  art  ticking — your  choice  of 
designs  (only  $6.^  for  your  choice 
of  art  denim  in  plain  colors}— shipped 
direct  from  our  factory  Freight 
Pnlfl  I  you  to  return  it  at  our  ex- 
ense  if  you  are  not  more  than  pleased  with  it.  Very  handy  for 
ny  room  in  the  house.  The  large,  roomy  dust-proof  interior 
I  an  ideal  place  for  storing  and  preserving  a  wide  variety  of 
ousehold  anicles.  A  dainty  ornament  in  even  the  most  exqui- 
ite  homes.  You  will  be  surprised  with  its  beauty.-  It  is  very 
<eful  and  ornamental  in  the  well-appointed  business  or.profe5 
lonal  office.    At  retail  it  would  cost  $12.00  to  $14  00. 

Upholstered  in  the  finest  selected  moss,  with  soft  cotton 
>p,  deep  button  tufted.  Sides  have  alternate  plain  and  cres- 
ent  tufted  upholstery  effect,  making  an  elegant  appearance. 
^rttlltned  with  brass  headed  nails,  giving  a  rich  finished 
ffect.  Fitted  with  smooth  running  castors.  Box  it  prettily 
ned  with  bright  contrasting  colors.  Has  loop  to  lift  the  cover 
nd  strap  to  hold  it  when  up.  Hlze  37  X  17x14  inches 
igh.  We  make  it  in  any  other  size  desired,  to  order,  and  in 
lany  styles  of  artistic  coverings,  both  popular  and  exclusive 
esigns.  Write  for  free  samples.  State  about  what  you  wart 
lid  enclose  2  cents  postage,  we  p«aT  freiffht  to  all  points 
ist  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  Tennessee — points  more 
istant  equalized. 

Write  for  Cntnlorue  giving  full  p$irticulars  and  showing 
her  clesknis  of  Handy  Box  SeAtm  Window  Seata,  Window 
bAirm  IImII  »iratm  Library  Heiit*,  Corner  8eAt««  Cesy 
orneri*.  Wardrobe  fjonnice*.  Hhlrt  Waist  Boxea.  etc.. etc 
.'c  will  make  any  design  and  any  nizc  of  this  class  of  goods  on  specia 
rder,  at  low  cost,  and  guarantee  satisfaction.    Write  for  estimates 

IRAEME  MFQ  CO., 36  S.  Iraia  St..  Qrand  Ripidi,Mlr 


5  Growing  House  Plants,  $1.00 

Like  these.  Larger  sizes  at  l3and  $5»  as  described  below. 
An  unusually  low  price  for  such  beautiful,  hardy,  healthy 
plants;  the  pick  of  our  greenhouses,  offered  at  actual 
wholesale  prices.    Appropriate  for  Xmas  gifts. 


Size 

of  Pot 

Fan  Leaf  Palm,  4  in. 

Rubber  Plant,     4  in. 

Boston  Fern,       5  in. 

Fan  Leaf  Palm,  7  in. 
Rubber  Plant,  7  in. 
Boston  Fern,     10  in. 

Fan  Leaf  Palm,  10  in. 
Rubber  Plant,  7  in. 
Boston  Fern,      10  in. 


Height 

of  Plant 

12  to  14  in. 

8  to  10  in. 

16  to  18  in. 

18  to  21  in. 

12  to  ID  in. 

18  in. 

36  to  38  in. 

18  to  24  in. 

20  in. 


Number 
Leaves 


4  to   O  Group  I.  *  I 

5  to  t\z  plants  1 1 
12  to  74  )       for 

7  to  8 )  Group  2,  f  ^ 
10  to  12  >  3  plants  m\ 
25  to  30 )      for         " 

8  to  10 )  Group  3'  c  C 
16  to  20  >  3  plants  A  il 
35  to  40  )      for      ^^ 

We  will  send  any  of  the  above  groups  by  express, 
carefully  packed,  to  any  point  in  the  country,  together 
with  our  Book,  "Instructions  a«  to  Care  of  Plants/* 
containing  much  valuable  information.  Send  for  it  to-day. 

THE  GEO.  WITTBOLD  CO., 

1665  Buckingham  Place,  Chicago. 

Largest  Growers  of  Palms  ond  Ferns  in  the  West. 


When  wrtUng  to  advertisers  please  menUon  THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL. 
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THE  CORNELL  8TBAM  BOILER  „,^  «,.^«««  «^-.  »..««  »««m«« 

"  vv«»««*j*j  OABAM  0vuMu»  yjjj  HQMBER  HOT- WATER  HEATER 

Is  a  perfect  healer,  economical  m   coal   consumption.  •***-*•«#-»«-«  **w*   «««.•<»•..«» 

owing:  to  large  heating;  surface  and  return  flues.     £ach  Has  firmly  established  its  claim  to  be  the  best  sectional 

section  an  independent  boiler,  and  owin^  to  extra  heavy  hot-water  heater  in  the  marlcet      Economical  and  with 

construction  and  outside  connections,  gives  longest  serv-  ^reat  heating  capacity.    Built  of  heavy  castings,  and  of 

ice  without  repairs.  finest  material  throughout. 


IF  YOU  NEED  A  STEAM  OR  HOT- WATER.  BOILER. 

DON'T    DECIDK  UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE  THE  MER- 
ITS OF  OUR   LINE CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST. 

FRANK  C.  McLAIN  CO.  S^'SSWrS" 


A  NEW  NOVEL 

By  the  Author  of 

^he  Inn 

csf  the 

Silver    Moon 

I2mo,  ClotK,  $1.50 


A   delightful   story  written   by  a.  moLn 

who  ki\ows  how  to  write,  a.  book 

the  publishers  atre  proud  ot. 


At  all  HooK  Stores 
HERBERT  S.  STONE  6,  CO..  Eldridge  Court,  Chicago 
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TO  OUR.  svbscr.ibe:r.s 


A  Checnce  to  EsLrn  Money 

THE    HOUSE    BEAUTIFUL 
WANTS  PRACTICAL  ARTICLES 

'T^HE  Editor  asks  the  co-operation  of  The  House 
^  Beautiful  subscribers  in  his  endeavor  to  make 
the  magazine  more  practical  and  helpful.  He 
invites  contributions  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
the  house  and  garden;  interior  and  exterior  decora- 
tion, furnishing,  housekeeping,  the  care  of  linens, 
glass,  silver,  rugs,  etc.;  the  selection  and  framing  of 
pictures;  the  choice  of  hangings  for  windows,  doors, 
and  beds;  the  economy  of  living;  the  management 
of  servants,  and,  in  fact,  on  any  of  the  countless 
topics  which  appeal  to  the  woman  interested  in  the 
success  of  her  home. 

Wherever  possible  photographs  should  accom- 
pany the  articles  or  notes  so  that  the  helpful  sugges- 
tions may  be  made  perfectly  clear.  For  these 
contributions  the  publishers  will  be  glad  to 

Pay  Promptly  on  Acceptance 

This  is  a  splendid  opportunity  not  only  to  earn 
pocket  money  by  very  little  work,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  be  of  service  to  other  housekeepers. 

Address  all  communications  to 

The  Editor  The  House  Beautiful, 

1 1  Eldridge  Court,  Chicago. 

Rejected  communications  will  not  be  returned  unless  accom- 
panied by  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL. 
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A  BOOK  FOR  SOCIETY  WOMEN 

Entitled:  EVE'S  GLOSSARY 

By 
THE  MAEQUISE  DE  FONTENOT 

A  large  and  sumptuous  volume,  which  tells 
how  famous  beauties  have  kept  their  looks,  how 
plain  women  have  improved  their  appearance, 
and  how  ugly  women  have  come  to  look  well. 
It  gives  advice,  recipes,  and  gossip.  It  is  filled 
with  interesting  notes  about  titled  ladies  in  all 
the  courts  of  Europe.  A  work  invaluable  to  all 
society  women.  It  is  fully  illustrated,  decorated 
with  borders  on  every  page,  printed  in  colors 
and  beautifully  bound.  In  a  box,  sent  postage 
paid  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  receipt 
of  Two  Dollars.    Address 

HERBERT  S.  STONE  &  COMPANY 

The  Martyred  Enprew  of  Amtria  11  Eldridge  Court,  Chicago. 


CHICAGO  AND  OMAHA 


*SUCCBSSPUL  HOUSES**  gives  the  best  advice  on  interior  decoration. 
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CUr-INiiinr    lyu:    ev    1nc   fN^iwIbit   •> 


TKe  man  ^vKo  tises  Ivorx  Soap 

Is  easx  of  detection* 
Bx  clear*e9red»  ^vKolesome*  ^vell-^roomed  loolE# 

And  fresK»  clear*toned  complexions 
And  otKer  soaps»  if  offered  Kim» 

VTill  meet  ^vitK  prompt  rejection. 

IT    FLOATS. 


A  WORD  OF  Warning.— There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be 
just  as  good  as  the  Ivory ;  they  are  not,  but  like  all  imitations  they  lack  the  peculiar  and 
remarkable  qualities  of  the  genuine.    Ask  for  ivory  Soap  and  insist  upon  getting  it. 


When  writing  to  adverttaera  please  mention  THE  HOU8B  BELA.UTIFULi. 
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A  Beantiftil  Flocr 

may  be  obtained  by  the  ua«  of  cbaap 
material  sometimes,  but  will  umi  last 

A  Beautiful  Surface 


and  remarkable  durability  may   be   so- 
cured  by  the  use  of  the  noted 

SUPREMIS 
FLOOR 
FINISH 

Wax  Finish  is  dangerously  slippery,  and 
must  often  he  applied  to  look  well. 

Snpremis  is  never  slippery,  requires  little 
care,  rarely  has  to  be  renewed,  and  gives  un- 
bounded satisfaction. 

Write  for  our  booklet,  "The  Treatment  of 
Floors,"  the  most  complete  treatise  ever  issued 
on  this  subject. 

CHICAOO  VARNISH  COMPANT 

Dearborn  Ave.  and  Klnsle  St. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON 


A  SAFE  PLACE 
AT  SMALL  COST 


TO   KEEP  YOUR 

BANK   BOOKS,  TAX    RECEIPTS, 
DEEDS,  NOTES,  BONDS, 


AND  OTHRIt  VALI'ABLB 


PRorarrv  is  thb 

ILLINOIS  TRUST  SAFETT 
DEPOSIT   CO:S   FAULTS 

Lm  Saiie  St.  and  Jatkson  Blvd.^  Chicago 
ROBERT  BOYD,  Manager 

STORAGE    FOR    TRUNKS    AND    SIL- 
VERWARE  AT  REASONABLE   RATES 


1 


CHICAGO    PASSENGER     STATION 

(Van  Buren  St.  near  Clark  St.) 

ON   THE   ELEVATED   LOOP 

For  further  information,  reservation 
of  sleeping-car  berths,  etc.,  address 

JOHNY.CALAHAN,Gen'lAg't, 

111  Adams  Street,  Chicago 

Phone  Ckntkal-2ii5 


To  All 
Who 
Suffer 
From 


Spinal  Deformities 


85  per  ce  ti  t. 
cheaper  than 
the  old  meth- 

■a 

ods.      100   per 

cent,     bet- 

ter.      Weighs 

i 

ounces  wliere 

-* 

others  weigh- 

i 

ed  pounds.  For 
Men,   Women 
and  Children: 

none     'too 

young:,     none 

too  old  to  be 

cured. 

Weo(f«r  the  nn]\  Scientific  .Apil  iiiiu>*  rviT  invcnttMj  for  th»' 
ri'lief  and  ciiie  i>f  thi■^  unHii.:lill%  condition:  cured  Mr.  P.  B. 
8)i»'ldon,  llie  inventor,  of  curvjiiure  of  the  spine  of  mi  .ve.in*' 
Htan<iinK- 

Throw  away  the  cumoersome  and  ex|>ensive 
DiaDter-ol-paris  and  sole-leather  Jackets. 

Our  Appliance  ih  li^ht  in  weiuht,  ilurable.  and  comformH  to 
tli«>  l)od>  nt*  not  loevi.lonce  th;it  a  Hii|>i>ort  in  worn.  It  in  con- 
t«truct«<l  on  Ktrictl.v  sci.ntitic  Hiniimnical  principles.  Had  is 
tnib  a  Ko.|h«-nil  to  all  hulleierf*  from  spinal  trouliloH,  male  or 
fHnmle  V\  r  ii  Uo  make  Stietitific  Appliances  for  protruding 
Hlxiomen.  weak  l>ack  r-fooiunv;  r*lu»ul<ler>, ,  S«n«l  for  free  booklet 
and  leiten*  from  ph>sici.int«.  ph.Msiial  inMtruciorn,  and  thoiio 
who  know  from  experience  of  our  wonderful  appliuncen. 
Satihfiiction  guaranteed.     Price,  f  I  to  •'ii. 

Steuintmrir.  N.  Y..  Febmary  9, 1901, 

After  hnving  worn  the  i^lanter-of-pariH  iaeketM.  I  can  truth- 
ful l>  HH>  >our  appliance  iM  far  more  comfortable  to  wear.  It 
corr»*ctH  curvature  (jiiite  hh  well,  and  tits  tke  body  bo  perfeetly 
that  no  one  would  HUHi.ect  I  wan  wouriug  one.  Vou  have  my 
life-long  gnu itude  and  well  winhes  IDA  BLOOD. 

Mif  The  Via>tf  r-o/-l'arn  jackrt  above  mfntiened  weighfd 
8^  /ds.  The  I'htlo  Burt  Aff'iiance  pnt  on  in  its  fiaee 
weighed  17  ouucei—a  dilference  0/  113  ounces. 

THE  PHILO   BURT  MFG.  CO. 

6a  Tniao  Street.    ^^  „,.  _     ,  ,     tsLftMCSTOwN,  N.  Y. 
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RELIEF 
E  ^  D  A  R 

THIS  beautiful  Bas  Relief  is  modeled  in  Art 
NouvEAU  style.  Composition  material,  finished 
in  rich  shades  of  brown.  Size  7x7  inches.  Fitted  with 
hooks  to  hang  on  wall.  Has  calendar  pad  of  twelve 
sheets,  one  for  each  month  of  the  year  1902.  By 
substituting  the  necessary  pads,  can  be  used  for  any 
number  of  years.  Makes  a  handsome  present. 
Price   $1.00,   express   prepaid. 

ILLINOIS  ENGRAVING  CO. 

356    Dearborn  Street,    CHICAGO 
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